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[The subjoined letter and article reached me early in December from an entirely 
unknown source. I have ascertained that the writer is a gentleman of whose 
trustworthiness there can be no question. •Under the circumstances, I find it im¬ 
possible to stand between his touching appeal and the audience of my countrymen 
to which it is addressed. It is stated on liigh medical authority that every IL 
now sent will save a life. 

Subscriptions may be sent to The Shishkoff Fund, Messrs. Sampson Low, 
Marston, & Co., Limited, St. Dunstan's Plous'e, Fetter Lane, London, E.C. The 
amounts received will be remitted without delay in the manner suggested by 
the writer of the following letter, whom I leave to tell hie own atory.—En. Mm- 
teetith Century^ 

To the Editor of the^ Nineteenth Centubt, 

Dear Sir,—News of the distress caused by the failure of nearly all the crops 
in twenty-two provinces of Eussia in Europe has certainly reached England. 

Living in one of the worst districts, 1 am a member of thb Belief Committee of 
the Red Cross Society in Samara, and in constant contact with the famine-stricken 
population. Our funds, though not inconsiderable, are certainly quite insufficient 
Hs yet to meet the enormous demand for help of nearly 200,000 starving peasants 
during the long winter months. 

Being a constant reader of your highly valued Review, I have decided to 
appeal to your kindness and courtesy, and beg you to insert the enclosed address 
to your numerous readers in your next month's issue. If yoii would be so kind 
as to open a subscription in favour of the sufferers from famine in our projmee, it 
would be but one more act of that true humanity that seems to 1)6 the refl aim* 
of your literary work. 

All contributions can be addressed tq Ills Excellency the Governor of Samara, 
Russia, My own address is: Russia, Samara, Mr. Nicolas Shishkoff. 

' Hoping that you will not refuse my earnest request, 

Believe me, dear sir, 

Respectfully yours, 

- Samara, the "/« November, 1891, ShISHKOIP. ’ 
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To see is to believe! Never did I feel the force of this adage so clearly 
as within the last ‘dreary days of October, dragging slowly through 
knee-deep mud, or breasting a storm of sleet on my journey from 
village to village, and listening \o heartrending tales of dire distress, 
during my fortnight’s wanderings in the heart of the famine-stricken 
province of Samara in Kussia. 

I was asked, by friends ^of mine, to visit the worst district and 

report on the condition of the people, and the results of certain 
measures undertaken for their relief. A long time before this com¬ 
mission was entrusted to me, the complete failure of this year's 
harvest in most of the districts of our province, and the necessity of 
prompt and efhcient measures to prevent a famihe, were the main 
subjects of discussion in all the county and provincial assemblies in 
Samara. We heard tliat in many villages the unprecedented drought 
of this summer had destroyed all the croi)s, that fodder would be 
scarce, that the peasants had no resources, no savings. 

We voted resolutions petitioning the Ministry for a grant of 
nearly nine million roubles (1,000,000/.) to stave off the impending 
distress. EWr since the beginning of July we sjioke of buying rye 
and wheat in the south and east of Russia where the harvest was 
known to be fairly good. i 

And yet somehow none of us really understood the actual state 
of affairs,^ none of us realised the terrible meaning of the words: the 
crops have failed. A bad harvest has, during the last twenty years, 
been rather the rule than the exception in the southern districts of 
our vast province, and in 1873 and 1880 we had severe distress in 
many villages, distress that all the efforts of our Government had 
only with difficulty prevented from developing into a true famine. 

But then only two or three of the sixty provinces that make up 
the European portion of the Russian Empire had suffered more or 
less severely. This year the harvest has failed—either completely, 
or nearly so—in iweniy^two of these provinces. A third j)art of our 
peasants, say 20,000,000 souls, who live exclusively on the produce of 
their fields, have lost their daily bread. 

Before I proceed with my narrative, I must explain to my readers 
that in Russia rye bread is not only the staple food of our people, but 
nearly their exclusive food. The Russian peasant but rarely eats 
meat,or fish, and though cabbage soup with buckwheat gruel is often 
a standing ^dish in winter, yet it is the two or three pounds of black 
br^kJ a day that our men live and work upon. When I say that all 

♦ 

. ^ English readers must remember that our means of knowing what goes on in our 
Vl&ges, distant often hundreds of miles from the seat of the local goyernment, and 
"reached only by a journey of two or three days by post, are very limited. Letters 
travel often ten or twelve days from one of these villages before they reach our town; 
and in a district about as large as Wales there are but two telegraph stations. 
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his food costs an able-bodied Russian labourer about six shillings a 
month, I will have given my readers some idea- of his frugality in 
ordinary times. We shall soon see what he can exist o.n during such 
a year as this. 

Between the 7th and 25th of October, .travelling in an open cart 
drawn by a couple of half-starved ponies,'! made a journey of about 
400 English miles, and visits twenty large villages In the district of 
Nikolaievsk. I spoke with several hundreds of peasants and most of 
the local county and village authorities, clergymen, doctors, and re¬ 
sident proprietors of the district, taking notes as I went, and doing 
my best to keep my nerves steady and my feelings under command. 

I never saw a*, battle-field. Friends of mine that have, tell me 
that no words, no descriptions, can give an adequate idea of the 
sickening horror of such a scene. I have often wondered, lately, 
whether it could really be as bad as the sight of hundreds of men. 
women, and children, slowly perishing from hunger and cold, 

I saw numbers of men in their prime, with drawn, stony faces 
and hollow eyes ; miserable women clothed in rags (having sold their 
best dresses), and children shivering in tlie keen .October wind as 
t hey stood silently round me, while some old man would be telling 
the same weary, wretched tale, *We have sold our last horses, 
cows, and sheep; we have pawned our winter clothing; we have seen 
no bread for a fortnight. There is nothing left to sell. We eat once 
a day—stewed cabbages, stewed pumpkin ; many have not even that. 
Home of us still have a little bread, made of chaff, pounded grass seeds 
(of the Agro8iemma Oithago) and a little barley flour (this bread looks 
like a cinder, has a bitter taste, and causes violent headache and 
nausea from the poisonous seed). Many of us have not tasted any 
food for three days. Have mercy on ms, we are dying.^ And while 
he speaks, in a low, quiet voice, I see the tears slowly welling from 
the eyes of stalwart- men, and falling one by one on their rough 
beards or the frozen ground. No complaints, no cries, a dead silence, 
broken only by the sobs of some worn-out mother. 

1 did my best to comfort them, promised them speedy relief, 
assured them that all was being done to succour them; but, readers, 
often and often I could scarcely say the words ! I had a small sum 
of money with me, but I brought nearly all of it back again. It 
seemed a mockery to offer a penny, where hundreds of pounds^ were 
needed; I had not even that penny for every one. • . 

One morning, about half an hour before sunrise, I was takixig a 
cup of tea before starting from one ^f these famine-stricken villages, 
when I happened to look out on the frozen street. Under my window, 
I saw two children of about six years old, begging, A raging wind 
was scourging them with gleet and snow, and their wretched little 
shoulders showing through the rents in their rags. I opened the 
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sash and gave them bread. Five minutes had not passed before 
another couple of children were shivering before me. I gave them a 
bit of money,. In ten minutes’ time, a crowd of about thirty women 
and children had gathered before the house; and as I drove away in 
the grey dawn of an icy October day, iny heavy wraps hardly sufficing 
to shield me from the piercing gale, I saw the station-master expostu¬ 
lating with a crowd of nearljr seventy ^oor wretches, begging to be 
admitted to ‘ the gentleman who gives/ Most of the men were in 
their summer coats, and many women had babies in their arms. 

When I next visited this village, five days later, bringing aid, 
in com and money, from the Red Cross Society of Samara, I heard 
from the mayor that, only a few hours before ray arrival, the local 
doctor had rescued a boy of seventeen and his sister, a girl of ten, 
from death. They had been out begging (a third part of the entire 
population of this settlement, say 1,500 souls, live on the charity of 
their hardly less miserable neighbours), and for the last jive days had 
not received a penny or a single slice of bread. Their strength had 
failed, and when some of their neighbours, alarmed at the silence in 
their hut, entered the room—they found the girl huddled up under 
a heap of rags in the comer, and her brother, unable to move hand 
or foot, unable to speak, stretched on the planks. 

When the ’doctor arrived, the lad’s jaws were so firmly locked 
that a knife was used to force them open. Hot tea and brandy, then 
small bits of sugar, were given to him, but it was fully an hour before 
he was able to eat. The girl was less exhausted, probably because 
her brother had given her all the best bits of food. 

The doctor told me of numerous cases,'where whole families had 
been rescued by him under similar circumstances. He named many 
that had been living for weeks exclusively on water-melon rinds 
stewed to a greenish jelly; scarcely more nourishing than cork 
shavings would be. 

As far as I know, there are thousands of families in the district 
of Nikolaievsk alone who are, or will soon be, in the same terrible 
condition; speedy relief must be obtained, and sufficient to meet the 
demand. 

What has been done to rescue our unfortunate peasantry ? The 
Assembly of Samara has petitioned Government to grant a loan of 
,l,OO0,OOOZ. to buy bread for the people and seed for their fields. Up 
to November, 4,500,000 roubles (about 450,000Z.) had been granted, 
and -3,500,000 pouds (40 lbs. make a poud) of grain bought. About 
350,000 pouds were distributed to the Nikolaievsk people in 
September and October, or (as the population numbers 470,000 
souls), about 32 lbs. of grain per head have been already given. 

As every ten pounds of rye make about fourteen pounds of bread, 
the people receive, on an average, about a pound of bread each 
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every day, or suflScient to keep them alive. But as our heavy , 
weather, bad roads, and long distances (some villages are more than 
oce hundred miles away from the ports and railway stations where 
the com is stored), often delay a tra-nsport for a week or ten days, 
even this pittance must be drawn out to meet these delays. 

There is no doubt that unless nearly treble the quantity of 
grain is distributed, the population will suffer from hunger all the 
winter long (and it is long, our winter—six months!). As many 
thousands of men are not entitled to receive aid from the local 
authorities—such as peasants from other districts, or peasants having 
land in personal property, mills, &c.—the Red Cross Society has 
decided to establish local committees for their relief. 

District committees have been opened in all the seven districts 
of our proVinCG, and village committees are being organised in most 
of the districts. Contributions in money and com are coming in, and 
up to the end of October 100,000 pouds of grain and nearly 12,000J. 
received was being distributed between the district committees. 

In round numbers, there are 2,500,000 men, women, and children 
in the province of Samara. At least one-hfilf of them will have to 
be supported by Government and private aid. The approximate 
number of people who will have to rely exclusively on private charity 
may be fixed at from 175,000 to 200,000. That, at a low reckoning (one 
and a half baked loaf per head for eight months, at current prices), 
means an expenditure of about 2,625,000 or 3,000,000 roubles. As 
I have already said, about one-twelfth of this sum has already been 
contributed, in com and money, to the Relief Committee of the Red 
Cross Society of Samara. ,About 2,580,000 roubles (258,000L) more 
are needed. It is a vast sum. When we come to think that pro¬ 
bably ten or fifteen times more money is required to meet the 
necessities of the other twenty provinces, our hearts fail us. Three 
million pounds demanded from private charity! And this, not to 
help our poor peasants, not to ameliorate their condition, but only to 
save life—only to let them see another summer, to gather another 
harvest—trusting that God wiU have mercy at last. 

We—who live in the midst of this terrible distress, who have to 
witness daily the heart-breaking scenes of utter misery and bitter 
pain, who are not only spending our last savings, but also straining 
heart and brain in efforts to save the lives of our countrymen—we 
dare not contemplate the consequences, should help fail us. 

This is a time when one looks for help, not only to one’s country¬ 
men—to one’s nearest neighbours or every-day friends—^but fax 
beyond the precincts of country, nation, and name. 

To the vast brotherhood of men, to all who have hearts to pity 
and hands to help, we appeal for' assistance against the horrors of 
Hunger. 

Von. XXXI—No. 179 
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Christians of England! We are far ofifj you cannot see our 
misery or hear our famished children begging for bread. But will 
that deter you from doing what you can to help us ? Have you not 
a penny that you can spare ? Your 40,000,000 pennies would make 
nearly 11 OfiOOl.—sufficient to eave 17,000 human lives! 

* ^ N. Shishkoff 

(Miinber of the JRelief Committee of the Bed Cross). 
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LORD ROSEBERY AND MR. PITT 

Lord Rosebery’s monograph on Mr. Pitt is a unique book. It is 
the biography of a statesman written by a statesman. No other book 
exactly fulfils these conditions. Eminent politicians have composed 
biographies of statesmen. And one statesman—Mr. Disraeli—is re¬ 
sponsible for a charming and brilliant account of an eminent politi¬ 
cian. But Lord Rosebery, if his achievements in public life are 
momentarily forgotten, has shown himself, iu the pages o£thia book, 
to possess those qualities of vision and grasp of political problems 
which indicate statesmanship of a high order. 

‘ The life of Mr. Pitt,’ his biograplfer says, ‘ has yet to be written.’ 
This may be true, for, buried in family archives and among papers 
mislaid—such as those of George III.—which may some day see the 
light, there must remain a quantity of material of much value. But 
for many years to come the Life of Piii which Englishmen who care 
to know about him will rea.d will be Lord Rosebery’s little volume. 

To many, however, the charm of this book will be the light re¬ 
flected upon the character of the great Minister from that of one who 
is not unlikely to be found among his successors at the helm of the 
State. From this point qf view it is interesting to note the points 
in Mr. Pitt’s character and the lines of his policy which commend 
themselves to his biographer. Analysis of this kind will not be best 
pleasing to Lord Rosebery, who, having forgotten himself in his 
hero, doubtless expects his readers to do likewise. But siich an ex¬ 
pectation is extravagant, and he must pay the penalty of being a 
more interesting personage than Bishop Tomline, or than even his 
own distinguished relative, Lord Stanhope. 

In private life high spirits in a man are rarely combined 
personal dignity. Neither does incisive wit, as a rule, goTiand in 
hand with affectionate loyalty to friends. The temptation to try a 
fine tempered instrument on the foiWes of a friend is strong; while 
to yield often to the temptation fossilises the heart. In like manner 
high spirits are with difficulty eclipsed suddenly behind a mask of 
stateliness. Either the mask ceases to fit, or it becomes immovably 
fixed upon the wearer’s face. 

c 2 
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This double combination, however, Mr. Pitt possessed, and Lord’ 
Eosebery, with fellow-feeling, likes to dwell upon it. In the winter 
of 1780-81 the precursor of Mr. Albert Grey's Eighty Club met at. 
‘ Goosetrees/ 

It is, perhaps, rash -to compare the solemn assembly of elderly 
youths who occasionally meet together to listen to postprandial 
lectures from some meteoric politician, with the young men who 
assembled a hundred years*ago to sup, play cards, and discuss politics. 
For the manners of to-day are more prudish, if they are no purer, 
and fero was played at ‘ Goosetrees/ The breach of that custom i& 
doubtless a gain to modem aspirants to political fame. Mr. Pitt 
must have thought so, for, although he joined in the game and 
played it with intense earnestness, he became aliVe to its dangerous 
fascination and suddenly abandoned it for ever. At ‘ Goosetrees,* 
among his friends, in the society of Wilberforce, of Pepper Arden, of 
Edward'Eliot and Henry Bankes, he was seen at bis best. ‘I was 
one of those,' wrpte Wilberforce, ‘ who met to spend an evening in 
memory of Shakespeare at the “Boar’s Head” in East Cheap. Many 
professed wits were present, but Pitt was the most amusing of the 
party, and theTeadiest and most apt in the required allusion,' In 
his biographer, had it been possible, Mr. Pitt might have met his 
match. 

To these same friends, to Lord Wellesley, and, notoriously, to 
Dundas, his lifelong political associate, Mr. Pitt remained firmly and 
warmly constant. In the long indictment against him is not to be 
found the count that he neglected his friends. Except in the case of 
Dundas, he was not severely tested. To Mr. Pitt's proud spirit and 
nature wholly free from corrupt motive the successful attack upon 
Melville’s integrity was a terrible trial. But he bore the strain un¬ 
swervingly, and there is no record that he ever reproached Melville 
by a word. After Melville’s disgrace, it is related that he visited Mr. 
Pitt at Bath. The Tartuffian soul of Addington could not stand this 
meeting, which must have been painful enough to the old friends. 

‘ I hear,’ wrote Mr. Fox, ‘the Doctor talks of it with uplifted eyes, 
and says he cannot believe it.' Addington’s was not the class of 
mind capable of understanding that fidelity of man to man may 
outweigh any political consideration. To stick to a friend in disgrace 
is a rare test of man’s quality. Mr. Pitt bore the test with his 
usual dignity and calmness. That he felt deeply no one doubted, 
l^t of ^ his enemies, who crow;ded round after the fatal division to 
wat<;h the tears coursing down the cheeks of him whose imperious 
scorn had so often cut them io the quick. You feel, when Lord 
Eosebery describes the scene, that he would have been glad to join 
arms with Canning and ring the Minister round, to protect him from 
the jeers of his foes. For, if Lord Eosebery remembers, it must be 
with satisfaction, how, on the receipt of the news that Khartoum had 
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fallen and Gordon was dead, a younger politician—emulating Canning 
in loyalty, surpassing him in generosity—^Wrote immediately to Mr. 
Gladstone olFering to accept oflBce in an Administration then dis¬ 
credited, which only a short while before, in times of prosperity, he 
had refused to join. 

Every man who, while still young, takes* himself seriously, or is 
taken seriously by others, thinj^s it necessary to compose for himself 
a mask. He inevitably becomes, to some extent, what the French 
call a poseiir. Lord Rosebery, who in his Eton days had already 
mentally commenced the biography of Mr. Pitt, astonished his 
teachers by the gravity of his demeanour. One who remembers Lord 
Dalmeny when he arrived at Eton as a ‘new boy,' describes the 
gravity with which he used to lie by while others talked, and wait 
for a chance of saying at his ease something unexpected and seo; 
how remarkably he possessed, even then, that capacity for ^the cool 
adjustment of two dissimilar things which makes a spark, and is 
called wit; and how, even in boyhood, his wit was interlaced, as it is 
in the volume just published, with a fine sentiment. In language 
not very dissimilar, Mr, Wilson describes the young William Pitt of 
whom he had charge. From sympathy, innate rather than acquired, 
liord Rosebery obviously comprehends and appreciates the cold 
dignity of Mr. Pitt's manner, so unusual in a youth. But, as a 
child, Mr. Pitt had learnt from Lord Chatham, a master of histrionics, 
to be dignified and self-possessed in the presence of strangers. 
‘ Little Mr. Secretary,' or ‘ the Philoso])her,’ as he was called, was 
fond of romps, his father tells us; but his tutor writes of him, at 
seven years old, as sage and self-possessed, and, even then, intelligent 
enough to rejoice that his father's peerage would still leave to him 
the name of William Pitt, and that, not being the eldest son, he 
could ‘ serve the country in the House of Commons like his pajm/ 
Lord Rosebery also can appreciate the ‘ grim humour of the British 
Constitution which, in the prime of life and intellect, may pluck a 
man from the governing body of the country in which he is incom¬ 
parably the most important personage, and set him down as a pauper 
peer in the House of Lords.' He himself is in a position to appraise 
the grim humour of the Constitution, which likewise may ordain that 
a man eminently (jualified to shine in the House of Commons, possibly 
to rule that unruly assembly, may never have been eligible to sit 
there. It is idle but curious to speculate upon what rn^ht haye 
happened if an accident of an accident had removed Mr. Pitt’s elder 
brother from the scene at any time during Mr, Pitt's boyhood, or 
indeed up to 1801. Yet, a centui^ ago, political power had not, 
as now, passed completely to the House of Commons, Now it is 
only under conditions specially favourable that a Priine Minister 
can govern the country from* a seat in the House of Lords, One 
essential condition is that the LedIBer of the House of Commons 
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should not be of pre-eminent ability. Lord Salisbury found himself 
obliged, at the commencement of the present Parliament, to eject 
Lord Randolph Churchill from the leadership of the Lower House. 
Had he not’ done so he would have ceased to be first in Cabinet 
Council. With self-assertion in his disposition, the Leader of the 
Commons is certain to prevail over the Head of the Government, 
handicapped by the pondero!fities of the House of Lords. With the 
removal of Lord Randolph Churchill, all possible ojjposition to Lord 
Salisbury from within the Government disappeared. With the excep¬ 
tion of Mr. Balfour, the Prime Minister’s colleagues, if not exactly 
ornamental phantoms, as T^rd Rosebery calls Mr. Pitt’s, are all very 
excellent and clerkly persons, and neither individually nor collect¬ 
ively do they threaten his authority, Mr. Balfour’s relation to him 
is peculiar and unusual. So that Lord Salisbury ivS master of his 
Cabinet very much as Mr. Pitt was master of his. 15ut there is a 
difference. For had Mr. Pitt been removed to the Upper House, his 
lieutenants in the House of Commons would have been left unpro¬ 
tected, and exi)osed to the full blast of an oj^position oratory 
unrivalled .in parliamentary history. Lord Salisbury’s lieutenants, 
on the other hand, have enjoyed the supjiort of allies who have 
more than covered their deficiencies. The Liberal Unionists have 
stood towards the Govemmerit in much the same relation as the 
goddesses of Olympus stood towards their favourite combatants in 
the Trojan war. One of them, indeed, in the guise of Mr. Goschen, 
has actually fought within the ranks. 

But mythological conditions such as these are rarely found, and 
the rule gains in stringency every year that our Constitution, if it is to 
work smoothly, demands that the Prime Minister shall be in the 
House of Commons, and shall be the most powerful and capable 
member of his party. If the grim humour of the Constitution in 
its present form puts obstacles in the way^ these obstacles must give 
place to necessity. For the days of Portlands and Rockinghams 
and Liverpools are over, and experimental excursions in the direction 
of such methods of compromising rival ambitions can only lead to 
parliamentary confusion. 

Lord Rosebery is apparently imbued with this conviction, and in 
view of future possibilities it is a point of considerable interest both 
to him and his fellow-countrymen. Speaking of Shelburne and Fox, 
‘ aiyi the impossibility of their serving together as respective leaders 
of the two Houses, he points out that, although it would be ‘ too much 
^ maintain that all the members of a Cabinet should feel an implicit 
confidence in each other, humaftiity—least of all political humanity 
—could not stand so severe a test, yet between a Prime Minister 
in the House of Lords and the Leader of the House of Commons 
meh a confidence is indispensable. Responsibility rests so largely 

and articulatibn sfi gteatly with the other, that unity 
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of sentiment is the one necessary link that makes a relation, in any 
case difficult, in any way possible. The voice of Jacob and the 
hands of Esau may effect a successful imposture, but can hardly 
constitute a durable Administration/ ^ 

But no ‘ unity of sentiment ’ could have made an Administration 
durable of which Lord Shelburne was the, 'head and in which Fox 
was set to lead the House of Commons, To Lord Eosebery the 
character of Shelburne—one of the suppressed characters of English 
history, as Lord Beaconsfield described him—appears to be anti¬ 
pathetic. 

It was not otherwise to his contemporaries. Yet this is strange, 
for, though Shelburne was, as Lord Beaconsfield depicted him, of a 
reserved and someVhat astute disposition, and although deep and 
adroit, he was brave and firm. Besides, his administrative ability 
was conspicuous, and the richness and variety of his information on 
aU political and historical questions was remarkable. He has been 
called the ablest and most accomplished ^Minister of the eighteenth 
century by one of whom, without much exaggeration, a similar phrase 
might be used in the nineteenth. For sucl^ a man, with guch attain¬ 
ments, Lord Eosebery might have been expected to feel some 
sympathy. Imagine some Shelburne of our own time, interested as 
he was in foreign affairs, maintainiifg relations with the principal 
European Courts as a friend of foreign Ministers, not supreme in 
debate, but eminent in the art of parliamentary disputation, a man 
in whose knowledge of affairs the public feel confidence, and confident 
himself in his power of directing theih wisely. Imagine, further, 
such a man Prime Minister, in the House of Lords, out of touch with 
the dominant Chamber. And, finally, imagine, in a nominally sub¬ 
ordinate i^>osition, Mr. Fox, perhaps the representative of some large 
popular constituency, such as Derby—conscious of his power to indulge 
in every caprice of the rqoment, headstrong in foreign politics, im¬ 
petuous in judgments formed hastily, as a fighter in the van forms 
judgments, and not with all the responsibility of supreme leadership, 
wielding the vast authority which a parliamentary majority in the 
House of Commons bestows upon its Leader. Such a political com¬ 
bination could not from the nature of the case be otherwise than 
unstable. Mr. Fox, anxious for the maintenance of a Government of 
which he himself was the head, chastened by all the weighty cares 
of supreme responsibility, might have governed the country with, 
advantage and success. But as a subordinate, even to "Shelburne, 
the idea was preposterous. Mr. Pitt himself, ten years younger than 
Fox, and twenty-three years younger than Shelburne, felt the incon¬ 
gruity of a similar position. He tried it, but was not anxious to 
revive the experiment. 

Mr. Pitt's Government affords proof of how strong and durable a 
Government can be at the head which stands a supremely able 
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man, supported in the main by Colleagues, perhaps good administra¬ 
tors, possibly ■wise in council, but inarticulate in parliament. Mr. 
Pitt stood alone, and held his own with perfect ease in debate. 
Dundas was bis second. The rest were ciphers. Yet Mr. Pitt suc¬ 
ceeded when Governments of* all the talents, one Administration 
which preceded and two which have followed his, failed to govern 
well, or to maintain their ground for long against debating power 
very inferior to that which Mr. Pitt successfully resisted. The Whigs 
who founded ‘ government by Cabinet' had no conception of a first 
Minister other than as one of the King’s servants who should be 
primus inter pares. As late as 1782 Lord North would not permit 
his family to call him Prime Minister, declaring the term to be un¬ 
constitutional. And when he met Mr. Fox for' the first time to 
discuss the basis of the Coalition, and Mr. Fox put forward the Whig 
theory of Cabinet responsibility for the government of the country, 
in opposition to what was then called " govemiuent by depai-tments,’ 
controlled either by the Monarch, or by a Minister in the name 
of the Monarch, this view was cordially accepted by Lord North, 
and the principle influenced the conduct of business by the Joint 
Administration which was formed shortly afterwards. But it was 
repudiated by Mr. Pitt when he assumed office. Brought up a Whig, 
he broke the Whig tradition, -Ilis relation to George the Third was 
rather that of ah Imperial Chancellor than an English Premier. No 
doubt this was largely due to the character of the man, to his extra¬ 
ordinary self-confidence, and his quiet assumption that he was a 
match for any man or combination of men. The training of his 
boyhood, and his ‘ sequestration,’ as he called it, in early youth from 
all companionship save that of Lord Chatham, had led him to think 
that, if he was a fit companion for his father, he was fitted to rule 
mankind. Lord Chatham describes how carefully he was forced to 
watch himself, conscious that his son imitated him from childhood. 
He discussed literature and politics with his son when the boy had 
not passed his fourteenth year. Even then the * fineness of his 
mind,’ Lady Chatham writes, ‘ made him enjoy with the highest 
pleasure what would be above the reach of any other creature of his 
small age.’ And Mr. Hollis, who visited father and son when they 
were residing together at Lyme Regis, noted the ‘ Counsellor’s ’ firm 
accents, and observed how distinct and clear his ideas were. Mr. 
Hollis and the boy of fourteen, ‘ these two friends of liberty and 
virtue,’ as Xord Chatham calls them, ‘ were tete-H-tete, walking up and 
down the steep hill. In this converse not only the constitution of the 
3tate, but the universal frame ofiNature, was, I dare say, thoroughly 
discussed/ What wonder that the lad acquired confidence in him¬ 
self? It must have seemed so natural to him that the son, the 
friend, the companion of Chatham, should not find his equal among 
men. His precocity was very plainly recognised by Lord Chatham. 
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To his ‘ sweet intelligent boy ’ who was the ‘ hope and comfort of his 
life/ he writes congratulating himself thjat there was at Cambridge’ 
* one without a beard, yet with all the elements so mixed in him, 
that Nature might stand up and say “This is a man.”’ When at 
twenty-one he appeared in the House of Commons, Mr. Fox said 
Lord Chatham was living again in his son. So Mr. Pitt, probably 
unconsciously, believed, and his public.declaration—which in anyone 
else would have been thou'ght somewhat presumptuous—that he 
would not accept a subordinate oflSce, came (^uite naturally from the 
lips of one who, as Lord Eosebery says, went into the House of 
Commons as an heir enters his home. This self-confidence, which in 
men who fail is ridiculous, in those who succeed has a touch of 
sublimity. Nor is such jiert& uncommon in those destined to rule. 
Lord Eosebery perhaps remembers that, years ago, a young politician, 
who had just—what is with singular inappropriateness called—finished 
his education, was warned by an old and affectionate teacher ‘ not to 
take plush,’ whereby was meant one of those subordinate ornamental 
appointments which Ministers are fond of dangling before the eyes 
of promising youth. The reply was what Mr. Pitt might have 
written under similar circumstances : ‘ I have been offered plush tied 
up with red tape, and have refused it.’ 

Mr. Pitt, apart from his striking personality, is a figure specially 
interesting as the founder of modern Liberalism. Lord Eosebery 
felicitously points out that Liberalism represents less the succession to, 
than the revolt against, Whiggery. The Venetian party, as Lord 
Beaconsfield calls the Whigs, had well nigh completed their noble 
work for England. They achieved this, that they made modern 
England possible without a revolution. But the days in which 
oligarchical government was possible were fast passing away. The 
rapid decay of the Whigs dates from the Coalition Government. The 


phrase which Lord Eosebery uses about Mr. Fox was true of the 
Whig Party—the swell of soul was no more. Their work was done. 


Under the auspices of Adam Smith and of Edmund Burke the Liberal 


Party slowly acquired shape with Mr. Pitt for a leader. He himself, 


during the first ten years of his administration, was as much a 


modem Liberal as though he were the president of a caucus. 
At that time, ‘ the people,’ politically speaking, were the middle 
classes, and Lord Eosebery calls him the man of the middle 
classes. He should be canonised as their patron saint, for in him 
is personified all that is best in them. Parliamentary reform,"" Free , 
Trade, the removal of religious disabilities—these were the subjects 
that occupied his mind. They ^re the well-worn planks of the 
Liberal platform at the present time. No doubt he became absorbed 
in the duty forced upon him of carrying on a great war. But this 
is not seriously incompatible with Liberal opinions, for, although 
Liberals commonly denounce war in the abstract, Liberal Prime 
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Ministers have a singular aptitude for becoming involved in warlike 
operations ;—while in the prosecution of them they invariably manage 
to retain the support of their followers. 

The Whigs, even when they voted for him, hated Mr. Pitt, much 
as in recent times their descendants hated Mr, Gladstone. And for 
very similar reasons. He was, as Gibbon said, excellent and virtuous— 
qualities which commend a man to the middle classes, but not to an 
oligarchy. Of his virtue, no one who knew him ever doubted. 

• Adieu, again and again, sweet boy ! ’ wrote Lord Chatham ; ‘ and if 
you acquire health and strength every time T wish them to you, you 
will be a'second Samson, and, what is more, will, lam sure, keep your 
hair! ’ Lord Chatham, as far as the world is aware, was not mistaken. 
But, nevertheless, the Whigs, many of whom possessed a characteristic 
capacity for subordinating their private sentiments to fondness for the 
winning side in politics, disliked Mr. Pitt as much as they loved 
the dissoldte and charming patrician who was his political rival. It 
was said of him in complimentary condemnation— 

Malta tulit fecitque puer; sudavit et alsit; 
r Abstinuit l^eiiere. 

Experience, perhaps, justifies that instinct which is mistrustful of 
irreproachable virtue in a politician, for often this quality has been 
found not incompatible with tyrannical ideas and unscrupulous methods 
of enforcing them, A man who has contrived to chain up the wild beast 
within himself takes but little account of fetters, and easily persuades 
himself that it is his duty to adjust gyves to the wrists of his neigh¬ 
bours. But among the inheritance of the Whigs was another instinct— 
that true appreciation of political facts which no prejudices can 
altogether smother in a governing class. And while Mr. Fox remained 
of the opinion that the business of an Opposition is to oppose, he 
himself was aware, and showed by his subsequent conduct as a Minister 
ttiat he was aware, that Mr. Pitt, during the second half of his admini¬ 
stration, was not only an English Prime Minister but that he was the 
leader of every man in Europe who desired Europe to be free. It 
was on this ground that the Portland Whigs openly supported the 
Government of Mr. Pitt, Lord John Russell, who speaks with the 
authority of Whigdom, repudiates the idea that Mr. Pitt was affected 
by Burke^s policy of a crusade against the revolutionary Government 
of France. Mr, Pitt, he says, took a totally different view of the 
cuatiure and object of the war. He was ready to admit that we had 
nothing to do with the internal government of France, provided its 
mlers ^Were disposed and able to^ maintain friendly relations with 
fomgn Governments. He sought to confine France within her 
ancient limits, to oblige her to respect established treaties, and to 
renotmce her conquests.^ In short, he treated Robespierre and 
@Bmot as he woi^ have treated any other French rulers whose 
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ambition was to be resisted and whose interference in the affairs of 
other nations was to be checked and prevjented. 

Lord Eosebery’s view is not different. In his opinion the 
Government, it can hardly be denied, pushed their njeutrality to an 
extreme point, before Mr. Pitt yielded to - the rising temper of the 
nation. He sees, as fair-minded men not infatuated by Whiggery, 
like one eminent historian, or not gazing at Mr. Pitt’s career through 
the eyes of an Irish attorney, like another, have long ago seen, this 
pathetic figure of a peace-loving Minister, caring for his budgets 

and his domestic reforms, clinging to hope with the tenacity of 

despair that war may be averted; but ‘ as it fades, the darkness 
closes, and the Pitt of peace, prosperity, and reform disapj)ears for 
ever.’ ' 

Lord Kosebery has no doubt about Mr. Pitt’s policy in regard to 
the great war; and it is well that he has not. For it is by his 
appreciation of this crisis in our national affairs that a statesman 
may fairly be judged who has not himself been tried with fire. 
Lord Kosebery’s tenure of the Foreign Office was short. And, 
although he showed a firm grasp of the sound principle of continuity 
in the conduct of foreign affairs and a great power of hard work, 
he had no opportunity for a full display of his capacity. He held 
office so short a time that it would*be grotesque to attempt to form 
a final o])inion of him as a Foreign Minister by his attitude towards 
the Triple Alliance, or by his language to Eussia in what was called 
the ‘ Batoum Despatch,’ 

In describing, however, the struggle which was sincerely made by 
Mr. Pitt to maintain peace, and even, after two years of war, to 
secure it, and, further, in the unhesitating approval which he gives to 
the main purpose of the war. Lord Kosebery’s bent of mind can be 
followed. In the last words he spoke in i)ublic Mr. Pitt remarked 
that England had savgd lierself by her exertions, and would, he 
trusted, save Europe by her example. The great need for exertion 
was by no means over, and on the morrow of Austerlitz, in spite of 
Trafalgar, England was not yet saved. The whole war with 
Napoleon was the touchstone of the spirit of our race. The recog¬ 
nition of this, and of the part which ]\Ir. Pitt filled, is the touch¬ 
stone of the mind of a statesman. While Mr. Fox could write of an 
English military force employed against the enemies of his country 
that ‘ he believed, as well as hoped, that it had not the smallest 
chance of success,’ the English people suffered privations, sacrificed 
blood and treasure, under the disinterested guidance of a Minister 
who alone stood upright in Europe against the furious blasts of 
French militarism. It is small wonder that Mr. Pitt was neglectful 
of literary talent, of science, and of artistic meriL His mind, and 
the minds of his countiymen, were too full. Yet this neglect has 
l?een charged against his memory. It is certainly true that at no 
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time in history was English art at a much lower ebb. Houses and 
streets which grew up in. those days were meanly built. Oak 
ceased to be used in constructing dwelling-houses and furniture. It 
was wanted for Lord Nelson’s ships. And money was wanted badly 
for Mr. Pitt’s vacillating allies on the Continent. What small 
sums some men had to spare in those dajs they spent in having 
engraved on seals, or carved on rings, the image of the Minister who 

represented to them the struggle of the nation to maintain its 
independence, and which they wore with pride during his lifetime, 
and with pious sorrow after his death. 

Whatever the future may hold in store for Lord Rosebery, 
whatever the relation between him and his countrymen may prove 
to be, be has given them an opportunity of stamping their minds 
and those of their sons with the image of an Englishman who, if he 
failed to organise victory, at least enabled England to maintain the 
position which Burke assigned her as the tutelary angel of the 
human race. 

No portion of Lord Rosebery’s story of Mr. Pitt’s career can have 
been so difficult to write as the chapter in which he deals with Ireland. 
Certainly in no portion of the volume has the author achieved greater 
success. Hampered by the knowledge that every line would be 
scrutinised for references to the diving controversy, he nevertheless 
has boldly defended Mr. Pitt’s ijolicy ; he has described it as ‘ generous 
and comprehensive in conception as it was patriotic in motive.’ 
Lord Rosebery’s personal position in dealing with this subject must 
obviously have been unenviable had he lacked courage. 

To have been a member of the Cabinet which introduced the 
Home Rule Bill of 1886, to be one of the leaders of a party pledged 
to introduce another Bill for the modification of the Act of Union, to 
know that your political opponents and many kind friends are watch¬ 
ing for every slip or ambiguity of expression—these are not the con¬ 
ditions under which an appreciative biographer would choose to 
discuss the Union and the Irish policy of Jlr. Pitt: yet the task has 
been accomplished. The policy of the Union has been justified, the 
circumstances attending it more than extenuated, and the personal 
relation of Mr. Pitt to the transactions of the year 1800 amply 
defended. And Lord Rosebery issues from the ordeal uncompromised 
and logically consistent as a defender of ]Mr. Pitt and a lieutenant 
of, Mr. Gladstone. It is a notable feat. But it is more than notable, 
it is eminentJy useful. For Lord Rosebery helps to rehabilitate the 
policy of Home Rule. Not, perhaps, before some such process had 
begun to be required. Mr, Gladstone, owing to the youthful indis¬ 
cretion of a follower, had been made to appear as the denouncer of 
his great predecessor. The cry had been taken up, not unnaturally, 
and one more splash of tar had been cast at a policy which has been 
distorted and magnified by violent partisanship on both sides, 
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into proportions wholly false, which it never ought to have assumed 
in discussion and never can assiune in a practical form. In the first 
year of the century, as towards its close, there were many circum¬ 
stances which necessitated the trial of a new experiment in Irish govern- 
ment. First, Mr. Pitt was hampered in the Continental struggle 
by an ill-governed, rebellious Ireland in his re^r. Secondly, it had 
become apparent that, under a constitutional monarchy, a king cannot 
act as a sovereign of two independent aiM co-etjual parliaments. The 

King of England has no constitutional power apart from his Ministers 
for the time being. Except upon their advice, and through them, he 
cannot perform any political act. His Ministers are responsible to 
the English House of Commons, and may be retained or dismissed by 
a well-understood process at its pleasure. Therefore, by an obvious 
logical inference, the English House of Commons must, under the 
Constitution as the English people had got to understand it, possess- 
supreme authority over every legislative or executive beftiy depend¬ 
ent for the full exercise of its powers upon the concurrence of the 
Sovereign. The arrangements under which the Irish Parliament had 
come into existence in 1782 did not work smoothly or even possibly 
under these conditions. No form of Home Rule which does not 
recognise this constitutional fact and provide for it has a fair chance 
of permanent success. • 

Another reason which made a change in the government of 
Ireland urgent and imperative was the internal condition of the Irish 
Parliament. Except by means of gross corruption, Ireland could not 
be governed through the Irish House of Commons. There had been 
a time when a similar state of things existed in England. But with 
a purer system of government here Ireland had not kept pace, and 
corruption, worse than that of Walpole, was rampant. In the Irish 
House of Commons eighty-four seats were close boroughs, so that to 
talk as if Ireland, in losing her Parliament, had lost a representative 
assembly, is absurd. Reform, at that time, was impossible. Mr. Pitt 
had tried reform in England and had failed. For another generation 
Parliament remained unreformed, and Ireland meanwhile had to be 
governed. Mr. Pitt had contemplated abolishing, by, purchase from 
their patrons, the close boroughs in England. This is what was done 
by Cornwallis and Castlereagh in Ireland. Recently, for present 
political purposes, it has become the fashion to say that monstrous 
means were used to induce the Irish people to sell their birthright. 
But the means used to bring about the Union were Hot one whib 
more monstrous, or indeed different, from those used normally to 
govern Ireland. MTiile to describe as the birthright of a people an 
assembly dominated by eighty-four borough representatives in the 
hands of a few nobles, is a ludicrous misuse of terms. The means 
used were not unobjectionable, wrote Sir G*. Comewall Lewis, a fair- 
minded critic, but they were less objectionable than force, which was 
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the only practicable alternative of bringing about the Union. And not 
because the people valued .their birthright, but because the Union 
robbed the boroughmonger of his lucrative business, and checked the 
corrupt dealing of la^^ers and professional politicians. The means 
used were a million and a quarter spent in compensating the patrons 
of boroughs, and a shower- of peerages and pensions on deposed func¬ 
tionaries. It has been supposed that secret and unavowed means of 
corruption were used. Butthe Cornwallis and Castlereagh papers 
refute this suggestion. There was a bargain, as Sir G. Lewis observed, 
but it was a bargain in market overt. For every penny spent was 
accounted for in documents made public by Mr. Pitt, after the Union 
was accomplished. Cornwallis—the sterling splendour of whose 
character Lord Eosebery recognises—hated having'to use the means 
employed. But he never suggested that any other were possible. 
And, like Castlereagh, he believed he was finally corrupting in order 
to permanently purify Irish government. The end may not justify 
the means, but it qualifies the estimate which reasonable men put 
upon them. Cant is the weakness of our race. We are fond of 
flattering ourselves that we are not as our forefathers were. Yet 
the political end is, in these days, often considered to excuse 
the political means. The late Lord Wolverton used to assert that he 
had, on one occasion, given an- Irish member of Parliament two 
hundred pounds' for his vote. Certainly peerages, and so-called 
honours, have been dangled by Party Whips before the eyes of 
Wavering followers in even more recent days. While, in principle, 
there is very little to distinguish the offer of a large measure of land- 
purchase at the public expense to Irish landlords, to induce them to 
modify their hostility to a Bill for Home Rule, from the measure by 
which Mr. Pitt obtained the assent of the Irish borough lords to the 
Union. Statesmanship sometimes requires that of two evils the lesser 
be chosen. The majestic mind of Burke was tom by conflicting 
desires to free Ireland from misgovemment and to maintain the 
independence in Europe of Great Britain. It is easy, from the safe 
distmce of a lapsed century, to look back and judge the methods of 
men who were forced to decide questions of national life and death 
amid the lurid clouds of war abroad and disaffection at home. 

If the claim of the Irish to manage their domestic affairs at the 
end of the nineteenth centxiry is based upon the proceedings which 
took place at the end of the eighteenth to induce them to abandon 
ihat privilege, it might well be dismissed as frivolous. It is a gross 
though common form of superstition that forms and methods of 
government are based on eternal ppnciples. Were it so, to govern 
would be a simple matter of administration. But the varying 
circumstances of a i)eople, the constantly modified conditions of 
'natmnal pit)Bperity, the ever changing relations between races of 
dil^nt blodd habits-^these are the unknown and unknowable 
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factors which dominate politicians, and make of statesmanship not a* 
science but the finest of fine arts. The Union was proposed and 
carried by men who were impressed by the necessity of dealing with 
Irish misgovemment in the interests of both countries^ and regarded 
this measure as a hopeful experimdnt. ‘ Ireland cannot be saved,’ 
wrote Cornwallis, * without the Union, but. there is no certainty that 
it will be saved by the Union.’ It was,^n’truth, no certainty. Many 
experiments have since been tried to sa^re Ireland. And it is in the 
nature of a further experiment that men, not infatuated by shibbo¬ 
leths or blinded by partisanship, view the proposal of Home Buie. 

The Union, was a portion only of Mr. Pitt’s scheme for Lrdand. 
It is his sinister destiny, Lord Eosebery points out, to be judged by 
this petty fragment. He strove hard to carry through a comprehen¬ 
sive i)olicy, and in the effort he fell from power. No stronger proof 
of sincerity can be required from a Minister. It is at this point in 
his career that his conduct as a gentleman is called into question. 
He has been charged with having, in March 1801, abandoned the 
position which he had adopted in February, for the purpose of main¬ 
taining his place at the head of the Government; and having, with 
the approval of his colleagues, resigned office on the refusal of the 
King to agree to Catholic Emancipation, he is accused of having 
secretly, without the knowledge of his colleagues, written to the King 
and offered to abandon that measure and to carry on the govern^ 
ment The evidence upon which these charges are based is a state¬ 
ment of Lord Malmesbury’s that Mr. Pitt had written such a letter 
to the King, and Mr. Fox’s assertion that Lord Grenville had informed 
him that Mr, Pitt had made such a proposal, and that he knew 
nothing of it. If such a letter ever had been written, it seems 
incredible that no copy of it should have been made and preserved 
among Mr. Pitt’s papers. Lord Stanhope and Sir G. Lewis dis¬ 
believed Lord Malmesbury’s statement. It seems clear that Dr^ 
WilHs, who had repeated George the Third’s complaint to Mr. Pitt 
that his illness was owing to the conduct of his Minister, carried back 
to him the promise from Mr. Pitt that he would not in the King’s 
lifetime re-open the question. But it is equally clear that Canning 
and his other friends pressed him to retain office, and that he refused 
to make any advance or proposal, or to move in the fhatter. 

There remains Lord Grenville’s statement to Mr. Fox. If Lord 
Grenville’s feelings towards Mr, Pitt, shown by his refusal to join him 
in 1804, are taken into consideration, it seems not impoBsible that he, 
may have put the darkest interpretation upon a transaction that 
must, to those not completely ij Mr, Pitt’s confidence, have been 
always obscure. All that Lord Grenville can have known of his own 
knowledge was that Mr. Pitt had not taken him into confidence. 
That Mr. Pitt had written to the King, with or without the approval 
of Dundas, can only have been known to him at second-hand. 
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Lord Bosebery has not car^ to pursue in great detail this matter, 
and apparently prefers to set the unquestionable facts of Mr, Pittas 
resignation on the Catholic question, and his retirement from office 
for years, against doubtful secret transactions, based not even upon 
plain documentary evidence, but upon the sour gossip of the time. 

It has been said, to his detriment, that Mr. Pitt died friendless 
and alone. This is a gross exaggeration. For his death was sudden. 
It was only on the 12th of January that he arrived at his house at 
Putney. Two days later he saw Lord Wellesley, who had just returned 
from India, It is true that from that time onward no .one saw him, ex¬ 
cept his family and Bishop Tomline. But nine days later he was dead. 

Now is the stately column broke, 

the beacon-light is quenched in smoke,' 

the trumpet’s silver sound is still, 

the warder silent on the hill. 

oh think, how to his latest day, 

when death, just hovering, claim’d his prey, 

with Palinure’s unalter’d mood, 

firm at his dangerous post he stood; 

each call for needful rest repell’d, 

with dying hand the rudder held, 

till in his fall, with fateful sway, 

the steerage of the realm gave way. 

It may well be asked. Is any other statesman embalmed as is Mr. 
Pitt in such verse as that from which these lines are taken?— 
verse echoed in the hearts of Britons wherever they were found 
scattered over the world! 

The politicians who stood aloof from him in 1804, who possibly 
neglected him in sickness, nevertheless wept at his death. 

Proud and disinterested men, though they receive full measure of 
admiration and respect, do not often inspire strong affection. It 
would not be fair if they did so. They would absorb more than their 
share of earth. 

To the world, Mr. Pittas- manners were not genial. The mask, 
which his youth forced him to wear in 1783, became habit, and only 
rarely was removed. It is doubtful whether even Canning, whom Lord 
Kosebery says he loved as a son, ever saw him in the mood in which 
he revealed himself as late in life as 1804 to the young William 
Napier. Mr. Pitt is described as rising from table to meet his 
young guest, clasping him warmly by both hands ; and, later on, he 
, and the two young Stanhopes actually engaged in a game of romps, 
and were about to blacken their host’s face with burnt cork, when 
Lords Castlereagh and Liverpool ^were announced. They were re¬ 
quested to wait awhile, 

and the great Minister instantly tinned to the battle, catching up a cushion andi 
bdabouring us with it in glorious fun. We were, however, too many and too* 
.l^ng for him, and after at least ten minutes’ fight got him down, and were 
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actually daubing his face, when, with a loch of pretended confidence in his powers, 
he said, * Stop I This will do ; I could easily beat you all, but we must not keep those * 
grandees waiting any longer,* Ilis defeat, however, was palpable, and we were 
obliged to get a towel and basin of water to wash him clean, before he could 
receive the grandees. Being thus put in order, the basin was hid behind the sofa, 
and the two lords were ushered in. 

Napier then describes the tgtal change in Mr. Pitt’s manner; how 
bis tall, ungainly, bony figure seemed to grow to the ceiling, and 
how, throwing back his head, he spoke without regarding the figures 
of the men who bent before him. He dismissed them with a stiff 
inclination of the body, and then, turning to his boyish companions, 
with a laugh caught up the cushion and renewed the fight. Napier 
speaks of another occasion when he saw Mr, Pitt on the parade- 
ground of the Horse Guards talking to several gentlemen, evidently 
on business. When about forty yards from him Napier caught his 
eye, and was advancing to greet him, when instantly his countenance 
changed, with a commanding fierceness of expression, difficult to 
describe, which eiripliatically said: ‘ Pass on; this is no place for 
fooling.* This picture of Mr. Pitt, so chai'ming and so unexpected, 
may well be placed alongside of Mr. Fox*s game at rounders with 
Albemarle, tlien a boy, at Hi. Anne*s Hill; and Nelson, seated under 
the dining-room table, playing with young Nisbet. 

Still, in the House of Commons, men who knew him described 
his manner, if not repulsive, as cold, never inviting approach or 
encouraging acquaintance. Smiles were not natural to him, and, 
though young, and surrounded by admirers and flatterers, he main¬ 
tained a sullen gravity. Many passages of strong sarcasm—a weapon 
of which he was master—are recorded in his speeches. But few 
instances of wit have been remembered. It must have thickened as 
time went on, from the days of the club at the Boar’s Head in East 
Cheap. But he seems to^iave condescended occasionally to chaff his 
colleagues. A story is told of Dundas, who, when being shaved at 
Edinburgh, suddenly felt the razor drawn across his throat, while the 
barber rushed from the room, exclaiming, ‘Take that, traitor!’ 
Dundas put up his hand to feel for blood, but the crime had been 
committed with the back of the razor. On liis appearance in the 
Cabinet, after this story had doubtless reached his colleagues, Mr. 
Pitt inquired, ‘ Are you quite sure your head is on your shoulders ? ’ 
Otherwise, more jokes were made at Mr, Pitt’s expense than are ’ 
attributed to him. 

His eloquence, Lord Kosebery observes, must have greatly re¬ 
sembled that with which Mr. Glad^one has fascinated two genera¬ 
tions. Lord Brougham told Bishop Wilberforce that Mr. Pitt pos¬ 
sessed a power of endless speech, almost too much so; with the same 
grandeur on every subject.* A description which certainly does not 
qualify Lord Rosebery’s comparison. 
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Heroes have been said never altogether to satisfy the requirements 
of thdr valets, and whosefever the fault, there is no doubt that a man 
appears under quaintly different aspects to his contemporaries. Mr. 
Pittas, old c^er, who was still,|^alive at HoUwood in 1862, spoke of 
his master as ‘ A very nice sort of man, who would do what any one 
asked him.' It may be. doubted whether George the Third would 
have altogether endorsed this view. JLn his dealings with the King 
the Minister's stiff unbending nature evidently hindered the growth 
of warm feeling. Lord Beaconsfield thus described to a friend his own 
method of dealing with the Sovereign: ‘ I never contradict. I never 
deny. But I sometimes forget.' Mr. Pitt’S intercourse with George 
the Third was not carried on upon such agreeable terms. And when 
he resigned office in 1801 the King threw himself into the arms of 
Addington like an emancipated schoolboy. 

Mr. Pitt 8 figure is probably more familiar to Englishmen to-day 
than it was to his contemporaries. In Hanover Square, in the 
Cambridge Senate House, in the corridor of the Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment, in Westminster Abbey, marble and bronze, noble and dignified, 
still remind the beholders of the great and disinterested Minister. 
It is a face and figure which, although, as Lord Eosebery observes, 
they may lend themselves to chance resemblance and ignoble com¬ 
parison, once seen are not easily forgotten. 

Among the many fine tributes to his memory, Lord Eosebery's 
henceforth will find a fitting place. 

To deny that Mr, Pitt made mistakes would be absurd. On doit 
des Sgards aux vivants; on ne doit, aux morts, que la v6riU. ITis 
errors were largely due to the habit Avhich in boyhood he called his 
‘ sequestiTition.’ Like Pericles he was difficult of access. And aloof¬ 
ness from the rough and tumble of familiar intercourse, although it 
may enhance personal dignity, deadens that fine instinct in the 
management of men which is commonly called tact. Lord Eosebery’s 
• fellow-feeling has induced him to lay no stress upon this. He him¬ 
self as a boy was difficult of access, even to his tutor. So much so 
that the unusual method had on one occasion to be adopted of tear¬ 
ing over his verses in order to secure his presence in pupil room. It 
had the desired effect. And to his inquiry of why that indignity 
had been put upon him, he was told the story of how Absalom burnt 
Joab's com when he found that an interview could not be obtained 
by less drastic means. This earned for Lord Eosebery a nickname, 
which he bore placidly, as Mr. Pitt bore that of the ‘ Counsellor.' His 
pqlitical colleagues may perhaps regret the lack of that ready inven¬ 
tion which secured a result for Which they have often wished in vain. 

But it is not from the mistakes and faults of Mr, Pitt that lessons 
may be learnt. Lord Eosebery has judged wisely in laying stress 
; bpon his succeap and his virtues. Errors are the common property of 
^liticians. But Mr. Pitt’s labprious habits, his noble patriotism, his 
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unflinching courage, the scornful disregard of self, which enabled him 
to stand, like Palinure, undaunted amid tlrials and disasters almost 
beyond human endurance, which permitted him to bear the torch of 
national freedom aloft until he could pass it to the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton’s more fortunate hand,—these are the qualities from which his 
successors and his countrymen may learn a'lesson. Lord Eosebery 
has himself clearly learnt it wqU, and shbjild he be destined to stand 
among the successors of Mr. Pitt, as trustee for the happiness of 
millions of his fellow-countrymen, it does not appear that he would 
shrink under the responsibilify May he And himself then among 
those happy rulers^ as Burke called them, who haVC the BeCICt Ot 
possessing unsuspecting confidence. 


Reginald B. Brett. 
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HYPNOTISM AND HUMBUG- 


The unknown has always had a great attmction to every class of 
mind, and whoever promises to lift for us the veil of the mysterious 
and to afford us a glimpse into the unknown world may always count 
upon a laxge following. It is the infirmity of great minds as of small. 
The poet, the mystic, the imaginative philosoj^her, share its higher 
privileges; the cliarlatan, the quack, and the stage performer, its 
greater profits. There is one phase of the pursuit of the unknown, 
and one method of manipulating it, which has had the privilege of 
exciting the interest and inflaming the imagination of mankind in 
all jieriods of history, in every phase of civilisation, and in every 
part of the world; probably even amongst prehistoric peoples, and 
certainly amongst aboriginal savages. It is the endeavour to search 
out hidden forces and mysterious qualities of the mind—to discover 
other methods of transmitting mental impressions than those of 
sight, speech, and touch; other avenues than those of the five senses ; 
and other means of mental influence than those everywhere known 
and seen to exist. It is with this quest, and with some of its strange 
modem developments and ancient vestiges, that I am purposing 
to deal. Hypnotism, which is now the subject of much intelligent 
and well-directed modem research, and 13 also, unfortunately, the 
plaything of a class of wandering stage performers, is tlie lineal 
descendant of many ancient beliefs. It was known to the earliest 
races of Asia and among the Persian Magi; and to this day the Yogis 
and Fakirs of India throw themselves into a state of hypnotic ecstasy 
and reverie by fixation of the gaze. In many convents of the Greek 
Church it has been practised since the eleventh century, as it is still 
by the Omphalopsychics, with whom hypnotic reverie is obtained by 
steadily gazing at the umbilicus. Modem h 3 q)notism, mesmerism, 
telepathy, animal magnetism, thought-reading, or thought-trans¬ 
ference are of the family which in earlier times, and when men were 
leSs wont to analyse natural phenomena by rational methods, brought 
forth the practices of the Magians, the antics of the demoniacs and 
the possessed, the expulsion of evil spirits by exorcism, the healing 
of the king’s-evil by laying on of hands, the serious acceptance and 

' > An address delivered at Toynbee Hall. 
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judicial punishment of the hallucinations of the witches, and the 
fantastic cruelty of the witch-finders. The proceedings by which 
Sarchas, the faithful companion of Apollonius, gave sight to the 
blind, movement to the jmralysed, hearing to the deaf, and reason to 
the insane were essentially methods of what we should now call 
‘ suggestion '; and the application of the influence of suggestion to 
persons in the most various mental and physical states, whether of 
health or disease, will, as I hope I shall b^ able to convince you, serve 
to throw light on some of the most tragic, blood-stained, picturesque, 
and incredible pages of history, as well as on a multitude of stage 
tricks, and quack procedures, which are just now, as they have been 
at frequent intervals during the last century, much in vogue. But 
first of all I must'ask you to let me summarise some of the related 
facts in the physiology of the brain, and to give you—which I had 
perhaps better do at once—a little of my own personal experience 
as an investigator, for it was that experience which led me to take 
some special interest in the subject, and I think it will help to give 
some shadow of personal and dramatic interest to the dryness of a 
semi-])hilosophic subject. 

1 may mention, then, that very early in life I was brought into 
contact with a well-known physician, Doctor Elliotson, who, unfortu¬ 
nately for himself, Avas victimised by two characteristic specimens 
of the kind of hyst erical impostors who delight in deceiving investi¬ 
gators of mesmerism, hypnotism, spiritualism, and the like, and 
whose groat object is to become either centres of interest and notoriety 
or to make money for themselves. Although a very able and earnest 
man, Dr. Elliotson was completely entrapped and deceived by the 
two Okeys, who were patients of his in University College Hospital. 
They made him believe that when he had thrown them into what was 
called the mesmeric sleep they could read letters placed in a sealed 
envelope on the surface of their bodies, their eyes being previously 
carefully bandaged. Although the trick was thoroughly exposed 
by the late Mr. Wakley, coroner for Middlesex, and Elliotson had to 
retire from University College Hospital, he had seen enough of the 
actual and indubitable phenomena of induced sleep which he was 
able to produce to lead him to devote the rest of his life to the 
endeavour to employ this means of inducing sleep as a curative agent. 
He attended a very near and dear relative of mine who was suffering 
from a chronic and painful affection of the joints, which murdered, 
rest. He was successful in giving her sleep at nights; and this 
striking demonstration of an actual power, which, if not resident in, 
was at least connected with, his m^hod of practice, not only made 
me grateful for his success, but sufficed to impel me, when later I 
entered into the medical profession, to test his methods. I very soon 
found that in a large number of cases there is no difficulty whatever 
in producing what we may call, not very accurately, artificial sleep. 
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I found that I could produce it easily and frequently by means of 
■what were then called mesmeric passes with the hands, or by desiring 
the patient to look fixedly at my eyes ; and, following the directions 
of EUiotson*and of his master Mesmer at first, I at the same time 
exercised my will, and ‘ willed^ the patients whom I mesmerised to 
sleep 5 for just at this time tliere were springing up two other methods 
of exciting this artificial colidition, one of which wns widely known 
as Braidism, because it was practised by Dr. Braid, and the other as 
electro-biology—a name which had, I believe, been first given to it 
in America about 1848, by a New Englander by name of Grimes, 
It had been lectured on, under the title of Electrical Psychology, in 
1850, by Dr. Dodds, before the Congress of the United States, in reply 
to a semi-official invitation from some members of ^the Senate. These 
lectures had been published, under the title of the Philosophy of 
ElectHcal Psychology^ in New York, and been disseminated in 
England in 1850, Avhen I first took to studying the subject, by Dr. 
Darling and otlicrs, among whom Dr. B. W. Carpenter, Sir James 
Simpson, Sir Henry Holland, and Sir David Brewster are perhaps the 
best-known names. 

At this stage of my career I was house surgeon'to a metropolitan 
hospital, and I had rather a sharp reminder of the danger of meddling 
with a subject of this kind. Two friends—one of whom, I may say 
parenthetically, is a member of the present Government—were spend¬ 
ing the evening in my rooms at the hospital, and with them was a lady 
who professed the customary incredulity as to my powers of inducing 
sleep. She submitted herself as subject, and was very soon mesmerised; 
and so prolonged and complete was her slumber, that she was with 
difficulty aroused; and when she left, her gait was tottering and slie 
had to be supported on either side by her friends. This was reported 
to the hospital authorities by an unfriendly official, with very hostile 
suggestions, I was summoned before tl^e board, 1 gave my ex¬ 
planation, and the matter was referred to the Medical Committee. I 
escaped with a solemn and incredulous admonition—chiefly, I think, 
because I was rather a favourite pupil, with a good record in the 
school—the sort of verdict being ‘ not guilty, but don’t do it again,^ 
and this with a dubious smile and a severe shake of the head, which 
clearly conveyed that my censors were very far from accepting the 
scientific explanation of the facts. I could tell you a long series of 
- what might sound like strange stories of my various experiences. 
They were enough to show that the condition thus induced partook 
of the character sometimes of ordinary sleep, sometimes of catalejitic 
tr&nce, sometimes of waking somnambulism ; that the persons acted 
on were very much under the influence of suggestion, and could be 
made to say and do all sorts of strange and ridiculous things—to 
ivsply to questions in which they revealed various secrets, to obey 
commands which they would at any other time and under any other 
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circumstances be very unwilling to obey, to perform acts wKicb were 
senseless, and even dangerous, unless I had exercised special precau¬ 
tions ; to jump from heights, to dive off a table on to the floor as if 
swimming, to attack with a dagger an imaginary enemy, to flee from 
supposititious seri)ents or stinging insects in an agony of fear, to listen 
to imaginary nightingales in an ecstasy of pleasure, and all this with¬ 
out consciousness at the time or memory afterwai'ds. They were 
reduced, in fact, to the condition of human automata, capable of being 
acted upon by an external will which they were unable to resist. But 
at a very early stage I asked myself what was the real meaning of 
all this, and how far it was possible to analyse the origin and to 
define the sphere of these phenomena; and I instituted for myself a 
series of control-experiments. 

Let me explain in a word or two what we mean by control-experi¬ 
ments ; for if all who investigate or make any sort of research into 
what are call psychical phenomena would carefully consider what are 
the kinds of control-experiments necessary to verify the true causa¬ 
tion of the results of their research, the lamentable confusion, the 
tissue of errors, aud the foggy mysticism with which this subject is 
still surrounded would be in large jmrt disjJfelled. The attractiveness 
of the jiursuit for many minds would, no doubt, also be proportionately' 
diminished; and it may, indeed, be dpubted whether, under a system 
of rigid control-tests, such a society as tlie Society for Psychical 
Research would find material sufficiently diverting to the many to 
enable it long to continue to exist. The control-experiments which 
I instituted consisted in eliminating precisely those elements which 
were supposed to be the efficient causes of the phenomena produced. 
Thus, the first and most efficient of the causes of this mesmeric, 
hypnotic, magnetic, or electro-biological condition of the subject was 
generally assumed to be either the will-power of the operator or some 
fluid, magnetic or electrical, or psychical or other, emanating from 
the operator, or from soihe object which he had touclicd, or which he 
had otherwise impregnated or invested with an influence, a fluid, or 
a power proceeding from himself. The mesmeric state was supix)sed 
])y Mesmer bimself to be due to something which he called a mag¬ 
netic fluid. At the time when all Paris rang with the wonders of liis 
power, and when his antechambers were filled with princes of the 
blood royal; with the halt, the lame and the blind; with mystics, 
monks, and reiigie'iisea ; \vith ladies of fashion, and with the hetero¬ 
geneous multitude who love the marvellous, he had constructed htige 
and complex tubs filled with bottles of fluid erroneously called electrical 
fluid, such as Count Mattel now dispenses, and connected by a compli¬ 
cated system of wires with handles, which his subjects held. He 
received 16,000?. fortelling his secrets, which, of course, turned out to 
be no secrets at all, and it was found there was no electricity in the 
bottles or the tubs. Presently he retired across the Rhine enriched 
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by bis dbpes, who ceased to be cured as the fashion died away and as 
their fidth waned. In all these so-called magnetic cures, faith-cures, and 
Mattel specifics, Perkins ‘tractors and electric belts, you must make 
haste to be cured while the faith or the fashion lasts; as it fiwies, 
they cease to cure. But he left a doctrine, a principle, and a nomen¬ 
clature which has served the purpose of succeeding generations of 
gobemoivches and quacks.* The first thing I did, then, was to ascertain 
whether there was anything electrical or magnetic in the phenomena. 
This was very soon answered in the negative. The most delicate 
electrical instruments failed to detect any difference whatever either 
in my own electrical state or in that of the persons operated on at 

any stage of the proceedings. The ordinary methods of conducting 
or of cutting oS magnetic or electric currents neither favoured nor 
interfered with the results. The interposition of silk or of glass, the 
insulation of the subject or of myself, did not in any way modify the 
phenomepa, which were evidently entirely independent of the 
magnetic or electric fluid. And here I may stop to say that this 
has always been found to be the case whenever tests have been 
applied to the so-called animal magnetisers or electro-biologists and 
their subjects. The fact is, that the word ‘ animal magnetism ’ 
applied to any of these phenomena of induced sleep, human automa¬ 
tism or hypnotic suggestion, or faith-cure, is a pure misnomer. It 
is an example of that tendency which Voltaire satirises when he some¬ 
where speaks of the tendency of mystics and charlatans to consecrate 
their ignorance and to impose its conclusions upon others by giving 
a name which has no meaning to phenomena ^vhich they do not 
wnderstand. There is, of course, electrical reaction in the living 
tissues of the body, and all muscular contractions are associated with 
simultaneous electric changes; but electric fluid has no special rela¬ 
tions to nerve rather than muscle tissue; it has no relation whatever 
to mental influence; and animal magnetism, in the sense in which it 
is commonly applied as related to faith-curds, hypnotic performances, 
• and the like, is a term without meaning; while the whole tribe of 
self-styled animal magnetisers may be dismissed as conscious or un¬ 
conscious impostors. 

I come out of this parenthesis to return to a second kind of 
control-experiment. Apart from the magnetic fluid which was 
supposed to emanate from the magnetiser, there was then, had been 
for many years, and is now, a theory that the will of the operator 
had much to do with bringing the subjects into a state of fascination 
or sleep. I therefore eliminated my will in one set of experiments, 
and in another' I set it in direct opposition to the result to be 
obt^ed. Thus I did away with^all passes or gestures, and I simply 
sat in front of my subjects in a mental attitude of indifference and 
curiosity. I did not will them to sleep, but I allowed them to look 
-idi me, or at a coin, or at a silver spoon strapped six inches in front 
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of the eye, or at the tip of their own nose. The same results were 
attained. I went further. Mesmer, who had mesmerised as many 
as eight thousand people in one year‘in Paris, and his disciple ' 
Puysegur, had on various occasions mesmerised, as it was called, the 
trunk of a tree, and, in virtue of the influences with which the tree 
was supposed to be thus impregnated, people joining hands and 
surrounding it, and gazing at it fixedly, had fallen into the mesmeric 
sleep, or had received the same kind of ^benefits in their rheumatic, 
neuralgic, paralytic, and other nervous affections as from the direct 
treatment of the sage himself- Staying at the weU-known country 
house in Kent of a distinguished banker in this city, formerly member 
for Greenwich, I had been called upon to set to sleep, and to arrest a 
continuous barkipg cough of a young lady who was staying in the 
house, and who, in virtue of these affections, was a torment to herself 
and her friends. I thought this a good opportunity for a control- 
experiment, and I sat her dovm in front of a lighted candle which I 
assured her that I had previously mesmerised. Presently her cough 
ceased and she fell into a profound sleep, which lasted till twelve 
o’clock next day. When I returned from shooting I was informed 
that she was still asleep and could not be awaked, and I had great 
difficulty in awaking her. That night there was a large dinner-party, 
and, unluckily, I sat opposite to her. Presently she became again 
drowsy, and had to be led from the table, alleging, to my great con- 
fusioir, that I was again mesmerising her. So susceptible did she 
become to my supposed mesmeric influence, which I vainly assured 
her, as was the case, that I was very far from exercising or attempting 
to exercise, that it was found expedient to take her up to London, 

I was out riding in the afternoon that she left, and as we passed the 
railway station, my host, who was riding with me, suggested that, as 
they were just leaving by that train, he would like to alight and 
take leave of his friends. I dismounted with him and went on to 
the platform, but avoMed any leave-taking; but unfortunately in 
walking up and down it seems that I twice passed the window of her 
carriage. The young lady w'as again self-mesmerised, and fell into a 
^eep which lasted through the journey, and recurred at intervals 
w some days afterwards. This was the history of a candle sup¬ 
posed to be]^invested with mesmeric influence, and therefore'acting 
as though it were. It is an instructive and a suggestive incident, 
which I could parallel with many others, and I dare say it will easily 
be seen in what direction it is leading us. I may add that when*I 
proceeded to a more active and direct intervention of the will,* 
opposing sleep, the results were not affected negatively. So long as 
the person operated on believed Ithat my will was that she should' 
sleep, sleep followed. The most energetic willing in my internal 
consciousness that there should be no sleep failed to prevent it, 
where the usual physical methods of hypnotisation, by stillness, 
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repose, or'a fixed gaze, or the verbal expression of an order to sleep, 
were employed. 

Thus, tlxen, we have arrived at the point at which it will be plain 
that the condition produced in these cases, and known under a vari¬ 
ous jargon invented either to conceal ignorance, or to express false 
hypotheses, or to mask the design of impressing the imagination and 
possibly prey upon the pockets of a credulous and wonder-loving 
public—such names as the loesineric condition, magnetic sleep, clair¬ 
voyance, electro-biology, animal magnetism, faith-trance, and many 
other aliases—such a condition, I say, is always subjective. It is inde¬ 
pendent of passes or gestures; it has no relation to any fluid emanating 
from the operator; it has no relation to his will, or to any influence 
which he exercises upon brute objects ; distance 4<^es not affect it, 
or nearness, or the intervention of any conductors or non-conductors, 
whether silk or glass or stone, or even a brick wall. We can send 
the order sleep by telephone or by telegraph. We can practically 
get the same results while eliminating even the operator if we can 
contrive to influence the imagination or to affect the physical con¬ 
dition of the subject by any one of a great number of contrivances. 

What does this mean ? Let me refer to one or two facts in re¬ 
lation to the structure and function of the brain, and show you one 
or two simple experiments of very ancient parentage and date, which 
will, I think, help to an explanation. First, let us recall something 
of what we know of the anatomy and localisation of function in the 
brain, and of the nature of ordinary sleep. The brain, as you know, 
is a complicated organ, made up internally of nerve masses, or 
ganglia, of which the central and underlying masses are connected 
with the automatic functions and involuntary actions of the body, 
while the investing surface shows a system of complicated convolu¬ 
tions rich in grey matter, thickly sown with microscopic cells in 
which terminate the nerve ends. At the base of the brain is a com¬ 
plete circle of arteries, from which spring ^reat numbers of small 
arterial vessels carrying a profuse blood supply throughout the whole 
mass, and capable of contiuction in small tracts, so that small areas 
of the brain may, at any given moment, become bloodless, while 
other parts of the brain may simultaneously become highly congested. 
Now, if the brain, or any part of it, be deprived of the circulation of 
blood through it, or be rendered partially bloodless, or if it be exces¬ 
sively congested and overloaded with blood, or if it be subjected to 
local pressure, the part of the brain so acted upon ceases to be cap- 
‘ able of exercising its functions. The regularity of the action of the 
brabx and the sanity and completeness of the thought which is one 
of the functions of its activity depend upon the healthy regularity 
of the quantity of the blood passing through all its parts, and upon 
the healthy quality of the blood so circulating. If we press upon the 
, jfirc^id arteries.which pass up through the neck to form the arterial 
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circle of Willis, at the base of the brain, within the skull—of which I 
have spoken to you, and which supplies, the brain with blood—we 
produce quickly, as everyone knows, insensibility. Thought is 
abolished, consciousness is lost. And if we continue the pressure, all 
those automatic actions of the body—such as the beating of the heart, 
the breathing motions of the lung, which maintain life, and which are 
controlled by the lower brain centres of tgahglia—are quickly stopped, 
and death follows. * • 

During natural sleep, we know by observation where portions of 
the skull have been removed, either in men or in animals, the upper 
part of the brain—its convoluted surface, which in health and in the 
waking state is faintly pink like a blushing cheek, from the colour of 
the blood circulating through the network of capillary arteries— 
becomes white and almost bloodless. It is in these upper convolu¬ 
tions of the brain, as we know also, that the will and the directing 
power is resident; so that in sleep the will is abolished and con¬ 
sciousness fades gradually away as the blood is pressed out by the 
contraction of the arteries. So, also, the consciousness and the 
directing will may be abolished by altering the quality of the blood 
passing through the convolutions of the brain. We may introduce 
a volatile substance, such as chloroform, and its first effect will be to 
abolish consciousness and induce profound slumber and a blessed 
insensibility to pain. The like effects will follow more slowly upon 
the absorption of a (hrug, such as opium; or we may induce halluci¬ 
nations by introducing into the blood other toxic substances, such as 
Indian hemp or stramonium. Now, w^e are not conscious of the 
mechanism 'producing the arterial contraction and bloodlessness of 
1 hose convolutions which are related to natural sleep. But we are 
not altogetl^er without control over them. We can, we know, help 
to compose ourselves to sleep, as we say in ordinary language. We 
retire into a darkened room, we relieve ourselves from the stimulus 
of the special senses, we free ourselves from the influence of noises, 
of strong light, of powerful odours, or of tactile impressions. We lie 
down and endeavour to soothe brain-activity by driving away dis¬ 
turbing thoughts, or, as people sometimes say, ‘try to think of 
nothing,^ And, happily, we generally succeed more or less well. 
Some'^people possess an even more marked control over this 
mechanism of sleep. I can generally succeed in putting myself 
to sleep at any hour of the day, either in the libmry chair or in the 
brougham. This is, so to speak, a process of self-hypnotisation, and, 
I have often practised it when going from house to house, when in 
the middle of a busy practice; ^ind sometimes I have amused my 
friends and family by exercising this faculty, which I do not think it 
very difficult to acquire. Now there is something here which deserves 
a little further examination, but which it would take too much time 
to fully develop on this occasion. Most people knoAV something of 
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TThat 18 meant by reflex action. The nerves which pass from the 
various organs to the brain convey with great rapidity messages to 
its various parts, which are answered by reflected waves of impulse. 
If you tickle, the soles of the feet you will excite contraction of the 
toes, or involuntary laughter, or perhaps only a shuddering and skin- 
contraction known as goose-skin. The irritation of the nerve end in the 
sldn has carried a message to^the involuntary or the voluntary ganglia 
of the brain, which has responded by reflecting back again nerve- 
impulses which have contracted the muscles of the feet or the skin- 

muscles, or have given rise to associated ideas and explosion of laughter. 

In the same way, if during sleep you apply heat to the soles of the feet 
you may produce dreams of walking over hot surfaces—Vesuvius or 
Fusiyama, or still hotter places—or you may create dreams of adven¬ 
ture on frozen surfaces or Arctic regions by apjflying ice to the feet 
of the sleeper. 

Here, then, you see that you have a mechanism in the body 
which is known to physiologists as the ideo-motor or sensory motor 
system of nerves, which can produce, without the consciousness of 
the individual, and autoniatically, a series of muscular contractions. 
And remember that the coats of the arteries are muscular and con¬ 
tractile under the influence of external stimuli, acting without the 
help of the consciousness, or when the consciousness is in abeyance. 
Let me give you another example of this, which completes the chain 
of phenomena in the natural brain and the natural ho ly which I 
wish to bring under notice in explanation of the true as distinguished 
from the false, or falsely inteipreted, phenomena of hypnotism, mes¬ 
merism, or electro-biology. I will take the excellent illustration 
quoted by T)r. B. W. Carpenter in his old-time but valuable book on 
The Physiology of the Brain, When a hungry man sees food, or 
when, let us say, a hungry boy looks into a cookshop, he becomes 
aware of a watering of the mouth and a gnawing sensation at the 
stomach. What does this mean ? It means that the mental im¬ 
pression made upon him by the welcome and appetising spectacle 
has caused a secretion of saliva and of gastric juice; that is to say, 
the brain has, through the ideo-motor set of nerves, sent a message 
which has dilated the vessels around the salivary and gastric glands, 
increased the flow of blood through them, and quickened their secre¬ 
tion, Here we have, then, a purely subjective mental activity acting 
through a mechanism of which the boy is quite ignorant, and which 
he is unable to control, and producing that action on the vessels of 
dilatation or contraction which, as we have seen, is the essential con¬ 
dition of brain activity and the- evolution of thought, which is 
related to the quickening or the abolition of consciousness, and to the 
activity or abeyance of function in the will-centres and upper con¬ 
volutions of the brain, as in its other centres of localisation. Here, 
.tkeu, we have something like a clue to the phenomena—^phenomena 
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which, as I have pointed out, are similar and in common—of the 
mesmeric sleep, of hypnotism, and of electro-biology. We have 
already, I hope, succeeded in eliminating from our minds the false 
theory—^the theoiy, that is to say, experimentally proved .to be false— 
that the will, or the gestures, or the magnetic or vital fluid of the 
operator is at all necessary for the abolition of the consciousness and 
the abeyance of the will of the subject^ and we now see that ideas 
arising in the mind of the subject are siffiBcient to influence the cir¬ 
culation in the brain of the person operated on, and in such varia¬ 
tions are adequate to produce sleep in the natural state, or artificially, 

by total deprivation, or by excessive increase, or local aberration in 
the quantity or quality of blood, to produce coma and prolonged in¬ 
sensibility by pressure of the thumbs on the carotid; or haUucinations, 
dreams, and visions by drugs, or by external stimulation of the 
nerves; or to leave the consciousness partially affected, and the 
person in whom sleep, coma, or hallucination is produced subject to 
the will of others and incapable of exercising his own. 

Let me illustrate how easily the wiU may be abolished under the 
influence of imagination or of sudden impression, even in creatures 
the least imaginative and physically most restless and active. Some 
very old experiments will suffice, though it is easy to modify them in 
new forms. I prefer the old, because the old story is one of ancient 
beginnings, of which we have now, however, the means of a more 
rational understanding. I take this cock, and I repeat on it what is 
known as the experimentum mirahile of Kircheri; it is fresh from 
the barn-yard, and a very pugnacious animal. If I hold it, it 
struggles and screams; but I have only to place it quietly and firmly 
on this board, and draw a chalk line from its beak, which I have de¬ 
pressed, until it touches the board, and it remains, as you see, firmly 
hypnotised. It is motionless, or, as people would say, fascinated; and 
it w'ill remain in this ppsition for an indefinite time. I take this 
rabbit and adjust it on its back in this little trough, which is only 
used to prevent it from falling over, and it also becomes rapidly hyp¬ 
notised. The same thing happens with a guinea-pig, or a frog, or even 
with a young alligator. The limbs are plastic, can be moved in any 
direction, can stay in the position in which they are placed. So, also, 
with a number of other animals, such as birds and cray-fish. Harting 
states that if this experiment be frequently repeated with a fowl it 
will often become permanently paralysed in some of its limbs. If J 
take up the hypnotised rabbit, or lift the cock, they at once become - 
active, and come out of their hypnotic into their natural state. 
Position, tactile impression, are •the means used here to produce 
hypnotism, and* possibly also mental impression. Visual impression 
produces similar effects. Eichet has produced similar effects with a 
lime-light to those which Gharcot produces on his hypnotic, cataleptic, 
and hysterical patients. Horses are very susceptible to hypnotisation 
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by standing in front of them, so that they have to look at you 
fixedly. This practice was introduced into use in Austria by a 
cavalry officer. Balassa. It is called, after him, the BdLassiren of 
horses, and according to Moll it has been introduced by law into 
Austria for the shoeing of horses in the army. Eabbits, when they 
are introduced into the cage of a snake, what is called fascinate them¬ 
selves by staring at it. The process is commonly spoken of as 
though it were an active proceeding on the part Of tll6 snakP Whicll 
fascinates them. They are self-fascinated, and, as we saw in the case 
of our hypnotic patients, a mechanical means of impressing their senses 
suffices, and it is quite gratuitous to import any sort of vital force or 
Imng fascinating influence on the part either of the snake or of the 
wily stage performer, 

I come now to consider the subsequent conditions of the indi¬ 
vidual who has submitted to any of the processes of hypnotisation or 
mesmerism. They are various, striking, and interesting enough. 
They have been much misunderstood, much exaggerated, and have 
been the medium of much imposture. The individual is reduced 
more or less perfectly to the state of a living automaton. The upper 
brain is more or less completely and more or less regularly bloodless, 
and its functions in abeyance. The will is abolished, suspended, or 
enfeebled. Sleep has been indftced while the thought has been in 
relation to the person carrying on the experiment, and the sugges¬ 
tions which he makes or the directions which he gives are carried 
out without the intervention of the will of the subject and more or 
less completely without his knowledge. He may often be placed in 
positions which, in his waking moments, his terror or his reason 
would prevent him from taking u]> or from maintaining. The sug¬ 
gestions of attack or of defence, of causes of terror or of delight, are 
at once adopted, and he is as an instrument on the keys of which 
the operator can play his own tune. He accepts any statement as to 
flavours or odours; he swallows petroleum with delight, and believes 
it is champagne; salt for sugar, and mustard for honey. Of course, 
when aU these tricks are played upon the stage, they are very far 
from being always genuine. A stage performance, in order to be 
successful in drawing money, must always have its dramatic and 
histrionic incidents. These cannot always be secured, and so con¬ 
federates are paid to simulate the phenomena of hypnotism and 
suggestion ; hut there are few of the things which are done regularly 
<at exhibitions of the kind which I have not seen repeated and 
surpassed from time to time in the study or the hospital ward. 
I refer to the works of Charcot, of Bemheim, of Moll, and of 
Dejerine for the details of marvellous effects of suggestion in pro¬ 
ducing, without the consciousness of the patient, antics, muscular 
efforts, contortions, perverted beliefs, bizarre actions which have 



no counterpart in stage performances; 


but in the hands of 
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the honest and capable men to whom I have referred they are all 
ascertained to be due to the influence of suggestion upon persons 
previously robbed of their will and thrown into the hypnotic state 
by any of the methods of physical or mental hypnotisation to which 
I have referred. It may be asked what are the added powers of 
clairvoyance, prediction of future events, insight into hidden things, 
and development of new j^owers often attributed to somnambulists 
and hjpiioticsj and so frequently employed as a means of extorting 

money. The answer is given in one word—imposture—imposture— 
imposture! It is an imposture which has frequently recurred, and, 
though often exix)sed, is so lucrative and so attractive to the mystics 
and the so-called psychological researchers, that in one form or 
another it frequently re\ives. 

In 1837 the French Academy appointed a commission to examine 
the marvels of blindfold subjects who had been submitted to what 
was called animal magnetism. All their pretensions were dissipated ; 
there was neither magnetism nor any power of second sight. This 
report was disputed. Dr. Burdin then oflFered a prize of 3,000 francs 
to any person, somnambulist or otherwise, ^ho would rea^ without the 
use of his eyes. Six candidates from different parts of France pre¬ 
sented themselves, for animal magnetism and somnambulism was then 
epidemic. A new commission was Appointed, new failures occurred. 
Trials went on until October 1840, when, at the close of a series of 
ignominious failures, in which the tricks of each pretender in 
succession was unmasked, the Academy decided lhat it would no 
longer respond to any communications relative to this imposture 
and folly, miscalled animal magnetism and clairvoyance. The same 
thing occurred with Sir James Simpson, who twenty years afterwards, 
when similar pretences were rife in the United Kingdom, and somnam¬ 
bulists and clairvoyants and thought-readers were taking the stage 
again, oftered to present; a 5001, note, which he had locked in a box 
and placed in a bank, to anyone who could read the number as it lay 
in the box. The note was never claimed. Mr. Labouchere’s similar 
experiment with the so-called thought-reader Bishop is of quite 
recent date, but was performed under much less rigid circumstances, 
and by a person whose pretensions, although they excited a great deal 
of attention, were more than usually absurd. 

Finally, let me refer to an aspect of the influence of suggestion 
which as a possible social danger has engaged the attention of lawyers 
and physicians—the influence of deferred suggestion. It’has been 
shown that not only will a hypnotic subject perform unconsciously, 
under the influence of 8Uggestion,#act8 which are dangerous to him¬ 
self and others, and which are in themselves criminal—so that he can 
be made to thieve, to commit arson, or to attempt violence—but that 
certain subjects can, there is reason to believe, be made to receive a 
suggestion ^having in it a time-element. He can be told, ‘ On this 
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day week, at a given time, you will return to the hypnotic state, you 
will go to a given place, ycai will steal such and such property, or you 
will attack such and such a person, and you will not remember who 
gave you the direction.’ These aye extreme cases, and this is a surpris¬ 
ing and dangerous development Of the influence of suggestion on the 

trained and practised hypnotic—that is to say, on the person who 
has habitually surrendered hft will and made himself the creature of 
another. 

So complex ia the brain as an organ of mind, that we cannot 
attempt to fully explain the mechanism of this operation ; but there 
are facts within our ordinary knowledge which give some clue even to 
this. There is a time-element in all nerve actions and the operations 
of the brain. It is a very common thing for a person who puts him¬ 
self to sleep at night to say to himself, ‘ I will wake at six o’clock 
to-morrow morning, for I have to catch a train,’ That is a familiar 
example of a deferred suggestion operating at a moment indicated 
several hours before. In abnormal conditions of the nervous system, 
a shaking fit of ague will return at the same hour every third day or 
every fourth day. The sensation of hunger is periodic according to 
the habit of the hour of eating. This j>eriodic chronometric and 
involuntary operation of the nervous system is imported into hypno¬ 
tism. There Jire other more complicated examples of time-element in 
the active and passive functions of the brain. There are the two or 
three well-observed and thoroughly authenticated instances in which 
persons have been found to live two different lives, with different 
mental characters, different capacities, at regular intervals in the course 
of the year, knowing nothing and remembering nothing during the 
one period of what they were thinking or doing in the other. Which 
of these should be considered the normal state of brain circulation, 
and which the abnormal or hypnotic, it would be difficult to deter¬ 
mine ; but to recall these facts suffices to indicate that the introduc¬ 
tion of the time-element in deferred suggestion has nothing of the 
supernatural, implies no conferring on the individual of new powers, 
and is only the introduction into advanced and highly developed 
stages of hjrpnotism of a functional action which is more or less natural 
with all brains. The only other example to which I need refer of the 
attempt to import into the subjective phenomena which I have 
described the element of the supernatural and the discovery of an 
tinknown force, is that of the so-called spiritualists and the telepath¬ 
ists. This is only a revival under^ a new form of the old follies and 
deceptions—often self-deceptions, and stiU more often impostures— 
which surrounded the earlier introductions of the errors of the mag- 
netisers, the spiritualists, and the mesmerists of the middle ages. 

second-sight and clairvoyance of the witches and the demoniacs, 
xrf the mystics find the me8m,eri8ts, having been exposed and dis- 
%edited, the same thing is still from time to time revived under new 
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names more suited to a generation which has got rid of some of the 
wardrobe of the past. Telepathy sounds better to modem ears than 
mesmeric trance or clairvoyance ; it has no more substantial founda¬ 
tion. It is an attempt to discover whether it is possible to see with¬ 
out eyes, to hear without ears, tO receive Of COUVej iinpieSSiOIlS 
without the aid of .the special senses. -The spirit-rappers, the 
Davenports, the Bishops, and thoughb-readers, the animal magne- 
tisers, have dropped into darkness, and are buried in the mud. 
Telepathy is a silly attempt to revive in a pseudo-scientific form 
such as self-deception of this kind has always assumed, but in a very 
feeble form, and with very futile and inane results, the failures and 
impostures of the past. Happily, it is confined to a few, and those, 
I am ashamed to say, chiefly in this country. It has a feeble and linger¬ 
ing existence, and is undoubtedly destined to die immaturely. 

To conclude, then, these dehisions, this miracle-mongering, these 
disordered visions and hysteric hallucinations, this exploitation of the 
love of the mysterious, these pseudo-magnetic attractions, these sham 
scientific floatings in the air or fixations of the body, these thought- 
readings and foretellings, these vain pronoryicements concerning un¬ 
seen worlds and invisible planes of being, these playings on the fears, 
the hopes, the feeble senses, the eager imaginations, and the ill- 
balanced reason of the masses, are aTs old as, nay, apparently older 
than, history. Sometimes in this, as in other things, we are tempted 
to ask, ‘ Does the world make any progress, or are we still moving on 
the same planes and in the same grooves of ignorance and superstition, 
knavery, folly, and self-deception ? ’ I think we may find comfort, 
however, in the historical review. It is true that we have still with 
us the spiritists, the stage hypnotists, the living magnets, the 
Mahatmas, the belated psychical researchers, and the ghost seers. 
But they are only the stunted remnants, the vestigial and atrophied 
traces indicating the latej: stages of ages of development, in which wo 
have outgrown the period when such follies and fallacies were the 
almost universal heritage of mankind; when they led to burnings, 
drownings, torture and wholesale misery; when the cataleptics and 
hypnotics were counted by thousands at a time, and sometimes by 
hundreds of thousands; when imposture was widespread and high- 
placed ; when philosophers were the dupes of their own self-deception; 
and when the mischiefs of hypnotic suggestion were extended over 
large districts, and sapped the reason and ruined the lives of thousands. • 
There are still performances, and still publications which in their 
follies and their capacities for mischief rival some of those of the 
darkest periods of ignorance and ^superstition, but they are now 
curiosities and eccentricities, and provoke laughter and amusement 
where formerly they would have led to insanity and persecution. 

Ernest Hart^ 
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PROTECTION—FREE TRADE—FAIR TRADE- 

COLONIAL TRADE 


Ten years ago, in reprinting with a short introduction two letters 
I had addressed to the Timea^ against the policy of renewing negotia¬ 
tions which had lately failed for a new commercial treaty with 
France, I called attention to the unexpected revival of old ‘ pro¬ 
tectionist * fallacies which were supposed to have been finally exploded 
when, after a long and arduous contest, the battle for Free Trade was 
won, and it was adopted as our national policy with the full sanction 
of Parliament. The revival of these fallacies has become much more 
apparent since I then noticed it, and there are now somewhat serious 
signs that a considerable number of persons are disposed to regard 
not unfavourably proposals for adopting a reactionary policy on this 
important subject. 

The fact that such a feeling has grown up renders it important 
to ascertain the true causes of the extreme jealousy now exhibited by 
most commercial nations to the admission into their markets of the 
produce of other countries, and by what means the effects of this 
jealousy maybe rendered least injurious to ourselves. Careful inquiry 
I believe would show that faults committed by our own Government 
have had a large—perhaps a principal—part in exciting that narrow 
spirit of commercial jealousy which now prevails, even more generally 
and with more intensity than heretofore, and with much injury to the 
true welfare of the whole civilised world. If I am right in this belief 
it is important that the reasons on which it is founded should be 
understood by the public, in order that the nation may not be led into 
again allowing mistakes of the same kind to be committed. I will 
therefore endeavour to explain the grounds of my opinion; and for 
that purpose I will, in the first place, caU to mind some of the most 
impq^ntfactsin the history of the greatrevolution effected since 1843, 
itt what was formerly the establi^ed commercial policy of the nation, 
md also to some of the arguments urged in favour of that change, 
becaiise these facts and arguments, though most important with regard 
to questions whi^ are once more coming under discussion, seem to be 
now ahnost ^ol^otten. Perhaps the oblivion into which they have fallen 
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may be partly accounted for by the very completeness of the triumph 
of Free Trade in the great oontroverBJ of the pOSt. MCIl WhO 091116 
into active life after that triumph had been achieved, have hitherto 
had little inducement to study a question which seemed to have 
been finally settled, and the persons who take the trouble to look 
back at the discussions of the times immediately preceding their own 
on questions that seem to be gone by arejcomparatively few. 

The remarkable struggle I have referred to on the commercial 
policy of the nation had its origin in the distress the country was 
suffering, and to which the Queen’s Sj^eech called the attention of 
Parliament when it met in 1843, The question whether it was right 
to afford what is called ‘ protection against foreign competition ’ to 
the producers in this country of various articles, and especially of com, 
had often before been discussed in Parliament, but the serious struggle 
for Free Trade which ended in its being adopted as the national 
policy began, as I have said, in 1843, 

On the meeting of Parliament in that year a considerable number 
of members of the House of Commons (of whom I was one) agreed in 
believing that the distress referred to in the Queen’s S]ieech arose 
mainly from what Mr. Huskisson had several years before well described 
as an ‘ over-pressure on the springs of industry.’ We were also con¬ 
vinced that this over-pressure was caus*ed not so much by the amount 
of revenue raised for the public service as by the character of the 
taxes by which it was obtained, and by the artificial restrictions which, 
under the commercial policy then acted npon by this as well as by 
most other nations, prevented capital and labour from being left free 
to seek the employment yielding the largest return. This view of 
the subject we resolved to press as strongly as we could on the 
attention of the House of Commons, and it was accordingly brought 
forward in long debates on several occasions during the session of 1843. 
In these debates it was shown (and not denied) that the agricultural, 
manufacturing, and commercial interests of the nation were alike 
suffering, while both the profits of employers and the wages of the 
employed had sunk so low as to excite general dismay. The advocates 
for a change in our commercial policy contended that what was most 
wanted to relieve the nation from these difficulties was to remove the 
artificial restrictions by which industry was then prevented from flow¬ 
ing into its natural channels. We held that these restrictions imposed 
a heavy and a needless burden upon the nation, in addition to the 
taxes it was necessary to levy to defray the cost of the public 
service, and we supported this conclusion by very simple reasons. 
In every nation, we argued, it is thei* greater or less pr^uctiveness 
of industry which mainly determines the greater or less command of 
the necessities and comforts of life enjoyed by its population- There 
may be, and there often arS, faults in the legislative and social 
arrangements of nations which interfere with the proper distribution 
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of the produce of industry among their inhabitants, and when such 
faults exist they ought to be corrected. But it may be safely asserted 
that, as a general rule, except where slavery exists, or the rights of 
personal freedom are interfered with by bad laws, the greater or less 
amount of welfare and comfort enjoyed by every population is 
mainly determined by the greater or less productiveness of its industry. 
The enormous difference there is between the amount of the neces¬ 
saries and comforts of life \hat savages can obtain and that which 
is enjoyed by even the humblest inhabitant of a civilised country, 
arises simply from the fact that the ill-directed and desultory efforts 
of savages produce so much less of all the things that supply the 
various wants of man than the well-directed labour of a civilised people, 
aided by the accumulation during many generatidns of the means by 
which labour is made more productive. This advantage has not been 
obtained at once; it is by slow and successive steps in the natural 
progress of society that prosperous nations have emerged from bar¬ 
barism, and have advanced to higher and higher degrees of civilisation 
and wealth. Our own country now maintains a population many times 
larger than it had six or^even hundred years ago, while all ranks of 
our countr 3 nnen enjoy far more comforts and luxuries than were even 
dreamt of by our ancestors. This change has been brought about 
because each generation has improved upon that which went before 
it in skill and in knowledge how to apply labour to advantage, because 
more effective implements and machines have continually been 
invented, because new modes have been discovered of rendering the 
powers of nature subservient to the uses of men, and because each 
year as it passed has added to the accumulated wealth of the nation 
in all those works and appliances by which industry is assisted, 
and in which we inherit the results of an enormous expenditure 
of labour and of money during many centuries. Thus it is that 
the increasing welfare of men which i^ay be observed in every 
advancing nation is due to the gradually increasing productiveness 
of labour. 

This being a fact which could not be denied, we maintained that 
the existing distress of the nation must be attributed in part, at all 
events, to the taxes imposed upon imports, not merely for the purpose 
of raising revenue, but also for that of giving to the producers of. 
certain articles at home, or in the colonies, an advantage in our 
ijQarkets over the producers of the same articles in foreign countries. 
Many Articles and especially com were subject to heavy duties (some 
of them prohibitory) chiefly for this purpose, and their effect, as we 
contended, was to impose a taxi on the public which was not to be 
measured by the amount of money brought into the Treasury, but. 
by the far larger sum paid by consumers in the increased cost of the 
whole quantity of the articles they had to buy at prices enhanced by 
t^e exclusioh of foreign competition. Though many of these articles. 
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contributed little, sometimes nothing, to the revenue, the burden 
they laid on the public was a real and a hefitvy one. 

As the general distress in the nation in 1843 was admitted to be 
in some measure at least due to the .pressure of taxation^ the free¬ 
traders contended, and I think unanswerably, that -one of the first 
steps that ought to be taken for its relief pught to be to revise the 
system of taxation, in order that the revenue required for the service 
of the State might be raised in the manner least burdensome to the 
public. 

It was also contended that the existing system of taxation, besides 
being financially a mistake, was further objectionable as tending to 
render the industry of the nation less productive than it ought to be. 
When goods that can be produced abroad more cheaply than at home 
are imported without being subject to * protecting’ duties they must 
be paid for (since they certainly will not be obtained for nothing); 
and the only way in which they can be paid for is by the importing 
country giving something or other, the produce of its own industry, 
in exchange for them. By allowing goods it requires to be imported 
from abroad when they can thus be obtained more cheaply than by 
producing them at home, a nation therefore furnishes employment 
for those branches of industry which supply the commodities re¬ 
quired to pay for its imports. This is a fact not to be lost sight 
of when the advocates of Protection defend that policy on the 
ground of its providing employment for capital and labour in 
branches of industry which could not be carried on if left to meet 
unfettered competition. It is quite true tliat it does so, but in 
affording employment in the protected trades it must necessarily 
diminish or destroy the employment which, under a system of Free 
Trade, would have been found for other branches of industry in pro¬ 
viding the means of paying for the foreign produce excluded by pro¬ 
tecting duties. • 

Thus it appears that the rea^>flfect of protecting duties is to 
divert labour and capital from the occupations into wliicb they 
would naturally flow, if there were no interference by the State, to 
others which would not be remunerative without the aid of a tax 
levied for their benefit from consumers by raising the price of the 
‘ protected ’ articles. This increased price shows that a larger expen¬ 
diture in wages, and in the interest payable on money invested, must 
be incurred in producing directly goods protected from competition 
than would be required if labour and capital were allowed to'obtain 
the same goods indirectly by producing goods of some other kind to 
exchange for them; in other words,*protecting duties diminish the 
productiveness of a nation’s industry. Like the Luddites who broke 
stocking-frames • at' Nottingham in 1811, and the Swing rioters 
who destroyed threshing-machines in 1830, the Grovemments that 
adopt protecting duties seek to improve the condition of the working 
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classes not by rendering their labour more productive, but by trying 
to increase the demand for it by preventing its being employed in 
the manner in which it would be most effective, and thus causing 
more of it to be required in order to obtain the supply that is wanted 
of certain goods. The mistake of these Grovemments and of the 
rioters has been precisely the same; the only difference between 
them has been that the Governments have sought to effect by law 
what the rioters tried to ^accomplish by violence, but it has been 
equally the real aim of both to check that progress which, during 
a long course of ages, has by degrees raised civilised nations from 
barbarism, with its attendant privations and hardships, to what¬ 
ever wealth and prosperity they now enjoy. Instead of retarding 
this progress it is the great object of good Governments to assist and 
accelerate it, since it is far from having yet reached its proper goal 
even in the most wealthy and prosperous countries. 

I have stated thus imperfectly the substance of only a few of what 
appeared to me at the time to be the strongest arguments urged 
against the policy of Protection in the many able speeches delivered 
in the House of Commons in 1843 and the two following sessions, 
because these arguments appear to be now generally forgotten, though 
it is not so very long ago that, after being very fully discussed and 
veiy ably combated, they were accepted as conclusive by nearly aU 
of those who were most able to form a judgment on the subject. In 
the years I have mentioned they failed to gain the assent of Sir K. 
Peel, or of the House of Commons in which he was then the leader of 
the Government, but it was obvious to those who carefully watched 
the course of the long debates that took place that they were gradu¬ 
ally producing a great change of opinion both in Parliament and in 
Sir E. Peel. The Minister, though he would not as yet abandon the 
principle of Protection, practically recognised the necessity of reliev¬ 
ing industry from some at least of the \)urdens which weighed it 
down, by inducing Parliament to sanction the imposition of the 
income tax, to afford him the means of abolishing or reducing taxes 
upon raw materials, as well as various other taxes which were too high 
to yield as much revenue as they ought. The real benefit derived 
from these measures must no doubt have encouraged him to proceed 
further in the same direction; and when, before the close of the 
summer of 1845, it became known how great a calamity had fallen 
upon Ireland in the potato disease, he was not long in coming to 
the conclusion that it was necessary to take prompt measures to 
facilitate the importation of food for the relief of the population, not 
Ireland only, but of the United Kingdom. Accordingly the Pro¬ 
tection they had long enjoyed, which had been continued to British 
growers without serious diminution by the Com Law of 1843, was 
abolished in 1846, and this necessarily led to the speedy abolition of 
' the Protection against foreign competition till then granted to the 
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home or colonial producers of various other articles. To continue 
this Protection to them when Free Trade was allowed in com would 
have been unfair to agriculturists, who had a right to expect that 
the price of what they had to purchase to supply their various wants 

should not he raised by Protection when'it was withdrawn from 

themselves, who carried on the branch of our national industry which 
had always been considered the most Important, and that best en¬ 
titled to it, on account of the not altogether visionary danger of 
making the country too dependent for its food on supplies from abroad. 
The establishment of Free Trade in com was therefore speedily 
followed by Acts of Parliament repealing the "Navigation Laws, and 
providing for the abolition within a limited time of the Protection 
which had been given to colonial timber and sugar, and it was declared 
that duties on imports should cease to be levied for any purpose but 
that of raising the revenue required for the public service. By 
assenting to these measures Parliament distinctly condemned the 
policy of Protection, recognised the force of the objections urged 
against it in previous years by the advocates of Free Trade, and declared 
its approval of the coinj>lete change in tha commercial policy of the 
country for which they had contended. An overwhelming majority 
both in I^arliament and in the country supported that revolution (for 
it was nothing less) in our coramerciM policy, and though there was 
still a party which professed adherence to the principle of Protection, 
there was little heartiness in their assertion of it, and a very few years 
later, when this party came into power under the leadership of the 
late Lord Derby and Lord Beaconslield (tlien Mr. Disraeli), it was 
practically abandoned. The release of industry from the trammels 
of Protection by the repeal of the Com Law in 1846, and the measures 
that immediately followed it, had hardly been accomplished before 
signs of its good effects began to api>ear. The abolition of protecting 
duties, which look more jnoney out of th(^ pockets of the people than 
they brought into the Treasury, diminished the burden of taxation, 
thus rendering the taxes it was necessary to retain more productive, 
and affording means for reducing other taxes which, though not pro¬ 
tective, interfered with industry. The distress tjiat had been so 
greatly complained of ceased to be felt, and the nation entered upon 
a course of almost marvellous improvement. Its progress has, from 
time to time, been interrupted by serious checks, partly owing to 
seasons of depression which have followed others in which flourishing 
trade and successful industry have led to excessive and wild specula¬ 
tion ; in others I think they have been occasioned by mistakes com¬ 
mitted either by the Government or by the people. In spite of 
these checks, the change for the better in the general state of the 
country, from what it was shown to be in 1843 to what it now is, 
exceeds what even sanguine advocates of a Free Trade policy ventured 
to look for when the struggle for it began; and what is especially 
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gratifying is, that it has been proved by the careful researches of 
Mr. Gififen that this change for the better is most striking in the^ 
increased welfare of the working population. As a general rule 
(there are no doubt exceptions to it, but far fewer than is commonly" 
supposed), sober and industrious working men can now, with a less- 
amount of toil, earn higher wages than formerly, while most of the 
articles on which their wages are spent are cheaper and also better 
than they used to be, so that the working men of these days have, 
together with more leisure, a greater command than their predecessors 
of a past generation, not only of the necessaries and comforts of life, 
but of no small share of its luxuries. 

I am aware it is asserted that there is a great exception to be 
made from this account of the advantages Free Trade has conferred 
upon the nation, and that however great these advantages may have 
been to those employed in other branches of national industry, yet to* 
those engaged in agriculture (the most important of them all) the-, 
loss of the Protection tliey formerly enjoyed has been so injurious that 
it may almost be described as ruinous. When this is asserted, the 
fact must be overlooked t}iat altliough the owners and occupiers of 
land have of late had a long and severe time of difficulty to contend 
with, during the larger part of the time in which the trade in corn 
has been free a different state of things prevailed, and that after the 
first panic caused by the repeal of the Com I^aw had passed away, 
agriculture under the stimulus of competition was carried on for cu 
full quarter of a century with greater vigour and success than in any 
preceding series of years of equal length. During that time a very 
large amount of money was spent in draining and on buildings for 
agricultural pui'poses, and energetic and successful efforts were made 
to introduce and extend the use of improved implements, and of more 
effective and economical modes of cultivating the soil. These 
exertions did not fail to meet with their due, reward, and in all the 
time I am speaking of notliing was heard of those doleful complaints 
of agricultural distress which were so common during the reign of high 
Protection, that lasted from the passing of the Com Law of 1815 till 
1846. In these thirty years we were accustomed to the recurrence 
at short intervals of periods of agricultural depression, when the 
tables of both Houses of Parliament used to be loaded with petitions- 
praying for, or rather demanding, relief for the suffering landed 
interest, for which Parliament was unable to do anything beyond 
appointing committees to inquire into the subject. Not less than 
three or four such committees were appointed at different times- 
in those thirty years, but they ail failed to suggest any effectual 
means for affording the relief that was asked for. 

Unfortunately, after 1873 or 1874 a sad change for the worse took' 
place in ftie condition of the owners and occupiers of land. They have*, 
suffered very grievous distress, which cannot be said to have even yet. 
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entirely passed away; but it would surely be contrary to the prin¬ 
ciples of sound reasoning to aflBrm that it can have been produced by 
a policy under which agriculture had so greatly flourished for so many 
years, even though no other cause for it could be suggested. This, 
however, is far from being the case. The beginning of the distress 
seems undoubtedly to have been the consequence of a very extra¬ 
ordinary succession of bad seasons; for* its continuance when the 
seasons became less unfavourable various dhuses might be suggested, 
but it would lead me much too far from my present subject to 
attempt to trace out those to which it may most justly be attributed. 
I cannot, however, refrain from stating my behef that not the least 
powerful of these causes is to be found in a sense of mistrust in the 
security of landed property raised in the public mind by the legisla¬ 
tion of 1870 and subsequent years, as to the tenure of land in 
Ireland and by the effects of this legislation. Since it has become 
a))parent that Tarliament has not scrupled by these acts to 
strip Irish owners of land (in many cases inherited from pre¬ 
decessors whose right to it had been unquestioned for centuries) of a 
large prot)ortion of what legally belonged to ^them, for the benefit of 
persons who had not even the shadow of a just claim to it, a belief 
has naturally arisen that the same principle may be applied in 
England, as it has been already so to some extent in Scotland by the 
laws as to the holdings of Highland crofters. The Agricultural Hold¬ 
ings and Ground Game Acts, which have seriously restricted the freedom 
of contract betw’een owners and occupiers of land, and have had an 
unfortunate effect in disturbing the excellent relations between them 
in the North of England (as I have been assured by gentlemen of 
great knowledge and experience on whose judgment I can place the 
most entire reliance), have helped to increase the want of confidence 
in the security of landed property. The proposals that have been 
made for legislation to impose still more objectionable restrictions on 
the right of owners to deal freely with their land have had a similar 
tendency. It is not therefore wonderful that of late years there has 
been less inclination among landowners and farmers to spend money 
in the improvement of land, and less willingness in capitalists to lend 
money for that purpose. The progress of improvement has been 
thus checked, and probably the falling off which has been remarked 
by many observers in the good husbandry for which some districts 
were noted, may have been partly at least produced by the same¬ 
feeling. 

In the preceding pages I have endeavoured, Hiope successfully, 
to show that the wisdom of the revciution in the commercial policy 
of the nation eSected by Sir Eobert Peel has been so fully demon¬ 
strated by reasoning and by experience, that all proposals for depart¬ 
ing even in the slightest degree from the principles of Free*’ Trade 
ought to be scouted as unworthy of attention. I must, however^. 
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adolit that Buccessful as the policy of Free Trade has been, in one 
respect it has disappointed the confident anticipations of its advocates. 
They have been taunted, not unjustly, with the failure of Mr. 
Cobden’s prediction that the free admission of com for consumption 
into this country, and the abolition here of other restrictions on the 
liberty of commerce, wojald speedily tend to the general adoption of 
the policy of Free Trade'by, civilised nations. Though it is not far 
short of half a century sunSe this prediction was uttered it not only 
still remains unfulfilled, but the system of Protection has been acted 
upon with increasing extravagance during the years that liave gone 
by. This is perfectly true, but it by no means follows that.Mr. 
Cobden’s prediction was so baseless as it is now commonly assumed 
to have been, A^Tien the triumph of the measure he Lad successfully 

advocated was secured, he made a mistake (as I thought at the time) 
in expecting the example of England in giving greater freedom to 
trade to be soon followed by other nations; but it is wrong to suppose 
that this example had not a powerful effect upon them. The real 
reason why it did not lead, though more slowly than he expected, to 
the result he had on good grounds confidently anticipated, was that 
this country did not remain true to the principles of the policy it 
professed to have adopted. Up to 1860 it was manifest to those who 
carefully watched the signs of -the times that an opinion in favour of 
abandoning the old system of restrictions on the freedom of trade 
was gradually growing up in Europe. This change of opinion had 
not as yet become sufficiently decided to lead to j)ractical results, but 
I have little doubt that if nothing had occurred to arrest its jnogress 
it would in no very long time have brought about the happy result 
looked for by Mr. Cobden, The financial needs of the European 
Governments would have given them a strong motive for following 
the example of Sir K. Peel, by seeking for an increase of revenue by 
diminishing instead of adding to the burden of taxation, and abolish¬ 
ing or reducing duties on imports which pressed heavily on the people 
• though they brought little money into the public Treasury. The 
extraordinary success of Sir K. Peers policy in raising this country 
from a condition of distress and financial embarrassment to one of 
prosperity, could hardly fail to lead the Governments of other States 
to consider whether they also might not find in the adoption of a 
similar policy a remedy for the money difficulties with which most 
of them had to struggle.^ The chief obstacle to their renouncing 

> I casnot refrain from noticing what a singular fact it is, that although most of 
the Kuropoan nations are labouring under serious money difficulties, they have not 
yet been induced to imitate the very successful measures begun by the administra¬ 
tion of Sir R, Peel, and completed by succeeding Ministers, for relieving this country 
from similar but less serious difficulties by the simple expedient of amending our 
system of taxation, so as to avoid as far as possible taking money out of the pockets 
of the p^plo which did not make a corresponding addition to the receipts of the 
Tmasuxy. Their having omitted to do so in circumstances which ought to have 
. made the expeHence of the British Government peculiarly instraetive to them 
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the old system of restrictions Upon trade arose from the prevailing 
popular belief that it is the interest of all countries to buy as little 
from other countries, and to sell to them as much, as possible, in order 
to secure what has been called a favourable balance of trade. This 
belief had long been held alike by the rulers.and people of all trading 
nations, but in 1860 it was apparently so losing its hold on men’s 
minds that its being generally abandoned was not likely to be long 
delayed. Unfortunately the action of the British Grovemment gave 
new life to the old belief which had seepied to be dying out, and 
thus put an end to the fair prospect there was that other nations 
would follow the example of this country by relieving industry from 
the trammels of Protection. 

In attributing* this pernicious influence to the action of the 
British Goveniment in 1860, I refer to the conclusion in that year of 
the commercial treaty with France, which involved a departure from 
one of the main principles of the Free Trade policy adopted by this 
country. When that policy was sanctioned by Parliament it was de¬ 
clared to be an essential part of it that duties of customs were in 
future to be imposed only for the purpose of raising revenue; that 
the rates of duty to be charged on imports were to be t*he same on 
the same articles wherever they might come from ; that the amount 
of the duties charged on British produce by other nations was not 
to be considered in determining what duties were to be levied by our¬ 
selves ; and that these were not to be made a subject of negotiation 

argues, I think, much want of political discernment in those to whom the manage¬ 
ment of affairs in these countries h?is been entrusted. This remark applies more 
especially to Italy, as it is obviously suffering so severely from the fiscal policy it 
has been pursuing, that it indicates what is little short of political blindness in its 
Ministers and Parliament to have neglected having recourse to a different policy of 
which they have seen the beneficial effects elsewhere. We know that successive 
Italian Ministers have entirely failed in putting their finances into a satisfactory 
state; and though it is novj, I understand, promised that some real surplus of 
receipts over expenditure shall be secured, it does not seem certain that this will be 
accomplished, and in the meantime the burden of taxation is proving greater than 
the country can bear without permanent injury. The great flow of emigration from 
Italy, though in some parts of its territory there is a large extent of fertile land 
cither not cultivated at all or so imperfectly as to produce far less than it ought, 
affords conclusive evidence that the pressure on the working population is more than 
they will endure. 13y the continued emigration of so many of its industrious 
laboxircrs, Italy is losing an important element of future prosperity. If in this 
country there was in 1843 an urgent necessity for ‘ relieving the springs of industry/ 
that necessity is now far greater in Italy, and her statesmen, if they are worthy of 
the name, will seriously apply themselves to the task of affording the re^ef so much 
wanted. From such accounts of the state of Italian finances as I have seen, I infer 
that there is much need for economy and better management in their administration; 
but still it seems to mo that the most effectual mode of giving relief to the over¬ 
burdened people would be the same which was adopted here, that, namely, of 
getting rid of all taxes wbioh take more from the people than they bring into the 
Treasury, and at the same time diminish the productive power of industry by 
diverting it from its natural channels. If I am not misinformed, some of the 
present Italian taxes are peculiarly objectionable on these grounds. 
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or of treaties with foreign powers. This rule as to the system on 
which Parliament was for the future to act in regulating the duties 
imposed upon imports was entirely at variance with what had been 
the former practice of the country. For near thirty years after the 
peace of 1815 it was engaged*in laborious negotiations with other 
nations upon the principle of what is called ‘ reciprocity; ’ that is to 
say, it was to open its poHs*more freely only to the goods of those 
nations which would in retufti give greater facilities for the importation 
of British produce into their territories. These negotiations, like 

the similar negotiations of other nations with each other, signally 
failed. While the various nations of the civilised world agreed in 
acknowledging that freer intercourse among them would be for the 
common benefit of all, their jealousy of each other and the fear felt 
by every nation lest in agreeing with another for a mutual reduction 
of duties it might grant greater advantages than it obtained, had 
proved so powerful that during all the years that diplomatists were 
labouring for the relief of commerce from the mischievous restrictions it 
was subject to, they were becoming not less but more burdensome and 
more injurious to trade. 

In 1843" and 1844 the late Mr. J. L. Kicardo called the attention 
of the House of Commons to this result of the negotiations which 
had been so long carried on,•'and proposed that as we had failed 
in coming to satisfactory arrangements with the most important 
nations for giving greater freedom to commerce on the principle 
of * reciprocity,* we should take a different course, and proceed at 
once to reduce our own duties upon imports as much as the state 
of our revenue would permit, without reference to the terms upon 
which British goods were admitted into the countries from which we 
received the commodities we might relieve from taxation. He 
contended that by adojiting this course we should at once secure for 
ourselves most of the advantages to be obtained by giving greater 
liberty to trade, while if the nations from which we should in 
consequence receive larger supplies of various kinds should be so 
unwise as to refuse to admit British produce more freely, to pay for 
these supplies, the loss would fall mainly upon themselves, and that 
we should suffer little from the restrictions upon our trade they might 
persist in maintaining. Mr. Eicardo and his supporters held that 
the real advantage a nation derives from commerce consists in the 
larger and cheaper supply it obtains thereby of the various articles 
consumed by the population, or in other words, in the greater 
command thus given to the members of the community of the 
necessaries and comforts of life. They believed that it is plainly the 
imports a nation receives which confer upon it this advantage, and 
that exporting the produce of its own industry is only useful in 
•l^ffording the means of paying directly or indirectly for the imports 
, it requires. If this were not so, and if it were true that exporting 
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the produce of its industry were any gain to a nation apart from the 
return received from it, trade with the barbarous tribes of Africa 
ought to be as valuable, as that with rich civilised countries, since 
the negroes have an insatiable desire for the goods of the white 
merchants, and would take any quantity they could get; the quantity 
they do obtain is comparatively small because it is limited by their 
not having enough to give in exchange for hiore. 

Mr. Kicardo raised the question whether a policy in accordance 
with these views should be adopted, by moving in the House of Com¬ 
mons on the 25th of April, 1843 : 

That an humble address be presented to her Majesty, respectfully expressing 
the opinion of this House, that it is not expedient that any contemplated remission 
of import duties should be postponed, with a view of making such remission a 
basis of commercial negotiations with foreign countries. 

And in the following year, on the 19th of March, 1844, he again 
brought his views still more distinctly before the House by moving: 

That an humble address be presented to her Majesty, praying that her Majesty 
will be graciously pleased to give directions to her Majesty’s servants not to enter 
into any negotiations with any foreign powers whicji would make ^ny alter^ion 
of the tariff of the United Kingdom contingent on the alterations of the tariff of 
other countries, and humbly expressing the opinion of this House, that the great 
object of relieving the commercial iiitercourj^e between this country and foreign 
nations from all injurious restrictions will be best promoted by regulating our own 
customs duties as may bo most suitable to the financial and commercial interests 
of this country, without reference to the amount of duties which foreign powers 
may think it expedient for their own interest to levy on British goods. 

These motions were supported by Mr. Kicardo in speeches of very 
remarkable ability, and though in the division on the first motion we 
were defeated by a very large majority, and the discussion on the 
second was cut short by the House being counted out, the debates 
turned out to have been far from useless. From the time they took 
place, though the House* had not consented to express its approval of 
the policy recommended by Mr. Kicardo, it was practically acted 
upon. Sir K. Peel did not attempt to renew the negotiations for 
commercial treaties with Spain and Portugal which had failed not 
long before, or to enter into any similar negotiations with other 
nations, and his great measures, and those of his successors, for 
giving full effect to the policy of Free Trade were passed without the 
slightest reference to the terms on which the countries to whose 
produce we opened our ports admitted ours in return. HaeJ not this 
course been taken it would have been necessary to postpone the 
adoption of measures which were immediately wanted till negotia¬ 
tions which were sure to be tedious, and would probably be . unsuc¬ 
cessful, could be brought to a close. Sir K. Peel accordingly brought 
forward his measures without having asked from the nations that 
gained by them any concessions to British trade, and, it was shortly 
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afterwards announced that for the future this country would enter 
into no negotiations or engagements with foreign powers as to the 
customs duties to be charged in our ports. These duties were in¬ 
tended to be the same on the same articles from whatever countries 
they might come, and were to* be determined entirely by our own 
fiscal interests. Foreign countries would be free to act on the same 
principle towards us with(Jut*any objection on our part, and without 
our asking for any favours ftrom them for our trade in return for the 
freer access to British markets that was given to their produce. 

This mode of acting with regard to our commercial relations 
with other countries was adhered to by the various administrations 
to which power was entrusted up to the year 1860, with a result 
which has proved the correctness of the views of Mr. Ricardo in 1843 
and 1844. This country has obtained all the most important ad¬ 
vantages expected from opening its ports for the admission of 
the articles it needs from other nations, whether they would or would 
not admit British produce in return, and the loss caused by the 
refusal of many nations to do so has fallen, as he anticipated, princi¬ 
pally upon themselves, while our merchants have had no difficulty 
whatever in finding means of paying for all they have purchased, even 
from the countries which have adopted the most extravagant system 
of Protection, and have thus impeded the carrying on of their trade 
with us in the manner which would have been most natural and most 
beneficial to themselves. The United States afford the most striking 
example of the little real injury this country suffers from the imposi¬ 
tion of high protecting duties on^ British goods by nations from 
which we draw large supplies of various articles which we require. 
The value of our imports from the United States, including the three 
articles so necessary to us of com, cotton, and tobacco, is very large 
indeed, and far exceeds that of the goods we have been able to send 
them under the protecting duties which were charged upon them 
even before the new tariff came into force. Yet we have never had 
any difficulty in obtaining or in paying for all the supplies we have 
wanted. They have probably been paid for partly indirectly by ex¬ 
ports to countries from which the United States have purchased 
various commodities ; partly by sending to them British goods which 
they have been ready to take, notwithstanding the heavy duties im¬ 
posed upon their importation—by some means or other it is certain 
that all the demands upon this country of the United States have 
been easily met. It would no doubt have been better for both 
ilations if the fiscal laws of the United States had allowed the com¬ 
mercial intercourse between them Jo. be carried on in a more natural 
manner, but the inconvenience to this cotmtiy from this being pro¬ 
hibited by the American legislation has been comparatively trifling, 
•mce it hfius not in the least interfered with our obtaining all the sup- 
we needed, Ba the United States the result of their preventing 
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payment of a large proportion of these supplies by British goods was 
far more injurious, as it imposed a heavy and needless tax upon their 

I have stated thus fully what were the considerations by which 
Parliament, after much opposition, was at lepgth induced to adopt 
the Free Trade policy which, from 1846 to 1860, was steadily and 
successfully acted upon by successive British Ministers, because this 

will show very clearly how widely this policy was departed from by 

concluding with France the commercial treaty of 1860, The Govern¬ 
ment of that day bound the country by this treaty to reduce the 
duties charged upon certain articles largely produced in France, and 
also to abstain from imposing an export duty nj)on coals, it being 
stipulated that in return for these concessions France should diminish 
tlie high duties it levied on some descriptions of British goods. 
There could not be a more complete abandonment of the principle 
w^hich Sir Robert Peel and his successors had acted upon up to that 
time, that our customs duties were to be regulated by finance considera¬ 
tions alone, without any reference to what duties other nations might 
think fit to levy upon British goods, and that we were to enter into no 
negotiations or engagements with any foreign power as to*the duties 
either party might impose upon the produce of the other. Another im¬ 
portant part of our Free Trade jx>licy wgis that the same duties were to 
be imj)osed u^wn the same articles from whatever country they might 
come. Differential duties were no longer to be charged on any im¬ 
ports, so as to favour the trade of one country in preference to that of 
another. The treaty of 1860 did not go so far in abandoning the 
poKcy of Free Trade as to grant to France a right to have any of its 
produce admitted to our markets on lower terms than the similar 
produce of other countries. But though the rule against the im¬ 
portation of differential duties was nominally observed, it was violated 
in spirit. 

It was contended, and in my o 2 finion justly contended, by other 
nations that the changes which were made in British customs duties 
in consequence of the French treaty of 1860 were so contrived that, 
while they conferred advantages on important branches of French 
industry, they did little or nothing for that of other countries, and in 
one case at least tended to discourage imports from them for the benefit 
of French produce. I refer to the stipulation in the treaty that the 
duties on wine imported into this country should be altered by re¬ 
ducing the rates of duty to be charged on wine below certain specified 
degrees of strength. This concession to France had hardly become 
known before it provoked loud complaints from the growers of the 
stronger wines of Spain and Portugal, who asserted that this change 
was calculated and was intended to give an advantage over their wines 
to the lighter wines of France, This favour they contended was given 
to French produce in order to obtain for this country in return a 
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diminufion of the heavy duties imposed in France on certain kinds 
t)f British goods; in other words, it was a bargain entered into by our 
Government to purchase the easier admission of British goods into 
France by reducing the duties levied here on those descriptions of 
wine which were mainly obtained from thence. It could not be 
denied that this was a correct description of the character of the 
treaty, more especially as it was distinctly admitted by spme of her 
Majesty^s Ministers in th^ Parliamentary discussions on the subject, 
that the arrangement was not free from objections if regarded only as 
a financial measure. It was acknowledged that for a time at least the 
reductions of duty promised to France, and especially of that on 
light wines, would cause an inconvenient loss of revenue, and that if 
the advantages expected to arise from the treaty .were not taken into 
account there were other taxes of which the remission would be more 
useful. 

This complete departure from one of the most essential principles 
of the commercial policy this country had acted upon for fourteen 
years proved to have been a most unfortunate mistake, as ought to 
have been foreseen, since the consequences of the conclusion of the 
treaty were only those ^^hich were obviously almost certain to follow 
from it. It is not, however, difl&cult to understand how it came about 
that this mistake was committed. The Governments both of France 
and of England rightly believed that to give greater facilities for their 
trade with each other would be for the advantage of both countries, 
and for this purpose the reductions of their duties on imports which 
each was bound by the treaty to make were in themselves desirable. ^ 
But there was a difficulty in the way of effecting this reduction of 
duties in France. The popular feeling in that country w’as so decidedly 
in favour of Protection, and more especially of Protection against 
British competition, that it was doubted whether even the great power 
over the Legislature which the Emperor then possessed would enable 
him to obtain its sanction for the proposed alteration of the tariff. 
The Emperor, who was far more enlightened than his subjects on 
questions relating to trade and finance, seems to have believed 
that experience of the advantage France would derive from the 
arrangement provided for by the treaty would soon reconcile the 
country to the slight departure it involved from the strict system of 
Protection, which was so dear to its population. Acting probably on 
this belief, he availed himself of the power given to him by the con- 
stitutioij under which France was then governed of modifying the 
tariff to a certain extent by his own authority, without asking for the 
concurrence of the Legislature by commercial treaties with foreign 
nations. This country was willing to assist him in doing so. by 
concluding the treaty, which enabled him to effect the alterations he 
desired in the French tariff without bringing them under the con¬ 
sideration of the Legislature. 
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It ie well kBOwu that this was the real reason for the conclusion 
of the treaty between the Governments of France and of England, in 
which it was stipulated that each should make certain reduction® 
in its duties upon imports. There is no reason to doubt that these re¬ 
ductions (like all diminutions of taxation) weredesirable in themselves; 
but it was overlooked by both Governments that any advantage® 
that could be gained from them would bQ trifling in comparison with 
the evils the mode of effecting them was •calculated tO piOdUCB, ftlld * 
which speedily followed from adopting it. In France the unpopularity 
which in any circumstances would have attached to a relaxation of the 
system of Protection, was not unreasonably much increased by it® 
having been accomplished by so violent an exercise of the Imperial 
authority,,with the.aid of England, and a cry was raised that the 
interests of France were sacrificed by its ruler to those of England. 

A confident hope seems to have been entertained, both by the Emperor 
and by IVIr. Cobden, who had so large a share in negotiating the treaty, 
that it would be only a first step towards opening a large and bene¬ 
ficial trade between F'rance and England, by removing the unwise 
restrictions which 
not deceive me, tl 
House of Commons, but it proved to be entirely mistaken, and this 
unfortunate measure had a precisely contrary effect to that which was 
looked for it, produced increased jealousy of this country in the French 
people, and a more intense feeling of opposition than before to any 
reduction of the high protecting duties which now check the im¬ 
portation of British goods into France. After the lapse of thirty 
years this feeling does not appear to be subsiding, and the commercial 
relations of this country with France were probably never more un¬ 
satisfactory than at present. 

To both nations, and especially to France, this result of the treaty 
of 18G0 is a serious misfortune, but it is by no means the only reason 
there is for lamenting thaf our Government should have committed 
the mistake of agreeing to it. Another bad consequence of that 
mistake is that it has exercised a very important influence on the 
opinion and policy of other nations as well as of France with regard 
to trade. The conclusion of this treaty by the British Government 
has been generally looked upon as a practical abandonment of the 
most important principle of the commercial policy it had then been 
long professing to follow. It has been, and still is, commonly believed 
abroad that after having given a full trial to the new system of open¬ 
ing its market to imports from other nations, subject only to duties 
levied for the sake of revenue, thi^ country had found it to be a 
mistake, and had returned to the policy it had professed to have dis¬ 
carded, by seeking and obtaining from France concessions to our 
trade, by undertaking to make important changes in its tariff for the 
benefit of French industry. It was inferred that as a diminution of 
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impeded their intercourse. If my memory does 
is expectation was expressed by Mr. Cobden in the 
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"tte dutioB on British goods imported into France had been thus 

purohaaed, other Governments would do wisely in requiring that any 
advantages they might concede to British trade should be paid for in 
like manner. Nor was this all. The endeavours that had been made 
by English newspapers, as well^s by the Government, to recommend 
the policy of Free Trade, to other nations were ascribed to a selfish 
desire in this country to .prevent other nations from becoming 
dangerous commercial rivats by adopting the system of Protection, 
which was erroneously believed to have been the means of raising 
England to the superiority over its competitors in trade and manu- 
tactures it had long enjoyed. Protection, it was asserted, had served 
its purpose with us, and we were now willing to discard it in the hope 
that we might thus prevent our rivals from adopting it with the 
same success that we had done, and to our disadvantage. 

It is notorious that this was the view commonly entertained in 
many commercial nations of the course taken by England, and that 
the growing opinion in favour of Free Trade, which might be plainly 
observed till 1860, was at once checked. That opinion had been steadily 
gaining strength so long as this country continued to prove by its con¬ 
duct its confidence in the system of Free Trade, and of relieving its own 
industry from unwise attempts to direct it into artificial channels by 
protecting duties, leaving other nations to decide without interference 
from us whether they would or would not follow our example, and 
cease to exclude our produce from their markets by duties of that 
kind. But when, by bargaining with France for a mutual reduction 
of duties by the two nations on certain descriptions of each other's 
produce, our Government showed that it no longer relied upon the 
fioundness of the Free Trade policy, to which it had so strongly 
declared its adhesion by practically departing from its fundamental 
principle, there was an immediate and strong reaction against Free 
Trade, and in favour of the old policy of Protection, in nearly the 
whole commercial world. 

Few, I think, of those who will take the trouble to consider the 
indications that are to be found of what was the state of opinion in 
foreign countries with regard to commercial policy, both before and 
after the treaty of 1860 was entered into by England and France, will 
deny that the account I have given of the great change of opinion it 
produced is by no means exaggerated- But though the effects of the 
measure have been thus unfortunate, it obtained the sanction of 
Parliament without any difficulty. In the House of Commons I do 
not recollect that any objection was taken to it as a retrograde 
step in commercial policy. Tb^e Opposition, composed of the old 
Protectionist party, could not find fault with it on that ground, and the 
Free-Traders did not do so probably in consequence of the influence 
of Mr, Cobd^, who had had the chief share in negotiating the treaty. 
As to Mr. Cobden himself, it is difficult to understand how he could 
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have been induced to take the part he did in carrying such a measure, 
though he had formerly voted in favour of Mr. Ricardo’s resolution 
condemning the policy to which it was a return, and which had been 
abandoned for several years with signal advantage to the country. 
In the House of Lords the late Lord Derby, who had so long 
strenuously maintained the cause of the Prot.ectionists, naturally took 
the same course as his party in the other House in not objecting to 
the measure as a departure from the poli^ of Free Trade, though he 
pointed out its extraordinary inconsistency with the declaration of 
the Prime Minister a few months before of his firm adherence to that 
policy. Thus it was left almost exclusively to Ijord Overstone and 
myself to point out in the House of Lords the injurious departure from 
the main principle of the Free Trade policy involved in the conclusion 
of the treaty, and the evil consequences it was sure to have. We 
stated these objections to the measure as strongly as we could, but 
without effect, though all that we said against it has been more than 
justified by the result. Owing to the reaction of opinion in favour 
of the policy of production created by the treaty, the difficulties 
the legislation of most nations has thrown in the way of a beneficial 
interchange among them of their respective productions have during 
the last thirty years been becoming more instead of less obstructive, 
to the great injury of them all, while there are but slight symptoms 
anywhere of a return to sounder views. 

Even in this country the old fallacies on which the system of 
Protection was founded, and in which any belief seemed to have been 
finally extinguished when the Conservative leaders abandoned their 
resistance to Free Trade, appear to be recovering some of their former 
hold over the minds of many of our countrymen, while a still larger 
number of them, without going so far as to ask for a return to our 
former restrictive policy, are raising a cry that ‘ Fair Trade ’ is what we 
ought to have, and that therefore more earnest endeavours ought to be 
made to obtain by diplomacy freer admission to foreign markets for the 
produce of British industry than it is now allowed. This cry has of 
late been growing louder, and as among those who have helped to 
raise it there are some men of political influence, it may be useful to 
inquire what it really means and what would be the probable effect 
of listening to it. There is the more need for such an inquiry be¬ 
cause I cannot find that those who have taken up the cry have 
hitherto given any clear explanation of the policy they would wish the 
Government and Parliament to pursue, in order to improve the com¬ 
mercial condition of the country. The public has not yet been in¬ 
formed, and has a right to be so, w^jether those who clamour for a 
more vigorous diplomacy desire that the Government, in treating 
with other nations for a diminution of the obstacles they now oppose 
to the entrance of British goods into their markets, should intimate to 
them that their refusal to grant what is asked will be met by the 

F 2 
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imposition of higher duties in this country upon imports from States 
that are regarded as acting unfairly towards us in this matter. 

On this all-important question there ought to he no concealment, 

and the advocates of ‘ Fair Trade ’ and of a ‘ more vigorous diplomacy ^ 
are bound to state distinctly -whether they do, or do not, mean that 
this diplomacy should be. supported by adopting what has been called 
a * retaliatory ’ policy towards nations that reject our demands for a 
freer admission of British pifoduce for consumption in their dominions. 
If it should be avowed that the adoption of a policy of retaliation ia 
contemplated, we have to inquire how it is to be acted upon, and 
what would be its probable effects ? In order to bring the proposed 
retaliation to bear on the nations which might refiise to make the 
concessions demanded from them in favour of our trade, Parliament 
would have to abandon the rule it has now acted upon for more than 
forty years, of imposing customs duties solely for revenue, and 
levying the same on the same articles wherever they may come from, 
without regard to the amount of taxation imposed on British produce 
by the exporting countries. Instead of this, discriminating duties 
would have to be imposed on imports from the countries towards 
which we intended to act on the principle of retaliation. The two 
nations which would be most certain to give us cause for doing so 
are Eussia and the United States of America, as they are those which 
impose the most extravagant duties on British goods for the ‘ pro¬ 
tection* of native industry, while they send to this country produce 
to a very large amount, most of which is admitted here tax free, 
none of it being subject to any duty of a protective character. 
Neither of these countries is at all likely to reduce its duties on 
British goods in compliance with our demands, though backed by 
threats of retaliation; those threats, therefore, if they should be 
made, would have to be carried into execution, unless England were 
willing to become the laughing-stock of the world. But the larger 
part of our imports from them consists of‘articles of food or of raw 
materials for our manufactures, which could not be taxed without the 
risk of bringing ruin on some of the most important branches of our 
own industry and an intolerable burden on the nation. The evils 
that would arise from imposing ‘ retaliatory ’ duties on the com and 
cattle, the cotton, the hemp and flax and tallow of the United States 
and of Eussia, are so apparent and so great that it is impossible to 
believe that such measures can be seriously proposed by any sane 
politician. If this is admitted to be tme, the idea of obtaining 
advantages for our trade by threatening to impose ‘ retaliatory * duties 
on the produce of those nations^which refuse to admit that of this 
country on reasonable terms must be abandoned, since it is obvious 
that if we cannot apply that principle to the two great nations which 
supply so large a proportion of our imports, it would be folly to try 
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-to have recourse to it in negotiating Tvith States with which our trade 

is on a smaller scale. 

These considerations justify the conclusion that it is absolutely 
impracticable to support ■ by retaliation a ‘ vigorous diplomacy ’ for 
•obtaining advantages for our trade from foreign countries. But if 
this is so, what else can be done to give a 'more vigorous character 
to our diplomacy ? It is as impossible ^ hold out the prospect of 
giving special commercial advantages to the nations which wiU deal 
with us in a friendly manner as it is to threaten retaliation to others. 
The increased vigour which is desired can only be shown by more 
urgent entreaties to foreign powers to use us better, and by greater 
earnestness in arguing that it is their interest to do so. But to go 
on beseeching foreign powers to reduce their heavy duties on British 
goods when we have no inducement to offer them to grant what we 
ask, would be what Lord Salisbury has well called an ‘ infantile policy.’ 
lie added that this ‘ infantile policy ’ of remonstrating against the 
unfairness of duties charged on British goods, when we could do 
nothing more in nine cases out of ten (I believe he might have gone 
further and said invariably), has just th^ opposite effect to that 
desired, since our complaints of these duties only tend to confirm the 
nations that impose them in a belief^in their utility, and that they 
are answering their intended object by preventing this country from 
gaining a profit at the expense of those on whom we are so anxious to 
force our goods. In truth nothing can be more unwise than the 
whining complaints some of our merchants and producers indulge in 
against what they call the unfairness towards us, both of the protect¬ 
ing duties and of the bounties for the encouragement of native 
industry which are resorted to by various nations in the vain hope of 
thus artificially creating profitable trade for themselvOvS. The com¬ 
plaints of OUT manufacturers of the mischief done to them by pro¬ 
tecting duties, and of ouf sugar refiners, and of those interested in 
our fisheries, of the unfairness to them of the bounties granted to 
their rivals by some foreign States, have, I am convinced, contributed 
in this manner to cause the views as to the commercial policy of 
which both protecting duties and bounties are the natural fruit to 
be so generally adhered to by other nations, though the injury they 
have suffered from this policy has in my opinion been clearly de¬ 
monstrated. 

For these reasons I think I may confidently assert that there is no 
real ground for hoping that any material relaxation of the restrictions 
now imposed on our trade by the tariffs of other nations will ever be 
obtained by diplomacy, whether it be ‘ retaliatory ’ or ‘ infantile.’ It 
deserves, therefore, to be considered whether there would not be a 
better prospect of gaining this very desirable object if, instead of 
wasting time and trouble on negotiations which are sure to prove 
fruitless, we were to revert to the policy which was so unfortunately 
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deserted in 1860, and once more declare that we would enter into no 
negotiations or engagements with other countries as to the duties we 
may consider it expedient to levy on their produce or that they may 
charge upon ours. The ground that was lost by the unwise and mis¬ 
chievous treaty then concluded could not probably be soon recovered 
by anything that could how be done. If it had never been agreed to, 
and if the nation had adhered steadily to the principle which had been 
successfully acted upon for fourteen years when that retrograde step 
was taken, I have little doubt that in the thirty years which have 
since gone by, most of the obstacles then existing to the freedom of 
exchange among nations would have been got rid of instead of being 
rendered worse than they were ; but we can now only regret the evil 
caused by the fault that was committed, and look forward to the 
time, perhaps a distant one, when it will cease to be felt. Still, I 
Tiave such confidence in the power of truth and of sound principle 
that I firmly believe that all civilised nations will sooner or later 
become convinced of the folly of their present selfish and mistaken 
commercial ix)licy, and that if we are wise enough to return to our 
former Free Trade policy in its integrity, abstaining from all at¬ 
tempts to persuade others to adopt it, its beneficial results in our 
own country, contrasted with the increasing difficulties the opposite 
policy is already creating in the nations that adhere to it, will in the 
end bring about the abolition of the restrictions that now impede the 
free interchange with each other of their several productions, which 
if it were allowed would add so much to the welfare of all the nations 
of the earth. 

The return of this country to its Free Trade policy might, I am 
convinced, be relied upon with full assurance for leading in time to 
this happy result, provided that it is adopts, as I have said, in its 
integrity. Unless it is so adopted, and is acted upon with steady 
consistency, it will not have the influence it ought to have on opinion 
and on the conduct of other nations. There must be no partial devia* 
tions from it by attempts to persuade other nations to make reduc¬ 
tions in their duties as favours to us ; it must be practically demon¬ 
strated by our conduct that we do not look upon such reductions in 
that light, but consider it to be what is best both for our own interests 
and that of the nations w^e trade with to leave them to regulate 
their tariffs as they think best for themselves without interference 
on our part, knowing that if they charge too high duties on British 
goods they will themselves be the greatest if not the only sufferers 
from their mistake. Any advantage that could be obtained by 
departing in a particular case frehn a strict adherence to this general 
rule would be dearly purchased, by doing what would necessarily 
tend to keep up the doubt already created by our past conduct of 
our sincerity in professing a determination not to allow our fiscal 
regulations to be influenced in any way by the manner in which 
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other nations may act with regard to the admission of British goods 
or their exclusion from their markets. 

The importance of tlie strictest consistency in acting upon our 
professed commercial policy, with view to its eflFect on opinion 
throughout the civilised world, cannot be to6 strongly insisted upon, 
but there are signs that it is not fully appreciated by her Majesty’s 
Ministers. Lord Salisbury has indeed said on more than one occasion 
what is satisfactory, as far as it goes, against attempting to obtain 
greater facilities from other nations than they now grant for intro-^ 
ducing British goods into their markets by negotiations carried on in 
the spirit of either a ‘ retaliatory ’ or an ‘ infantile ’ policy. But 
there seems to be much reason for doubting whether he has so 
entirely abstained from negotiations with foreign powers for reciprocal 
reductions of duties as to avoid encouraging a belief in foreign 
Governments that the ho})e of obtaining by bargaining of this kind 
alterations for their benefit in the British tariff need not even now bo 
abandoned. The reduction not long ago of the duty upon currants, 
with the language of the Chancellor of the Exchequer in recom¬ 
mending that measure to the TToixse of Commons, has top mucl^ 
appearance of having been at least partly the result of an under¬ 
standing (though there may probably have been no formal agreement) 
that if this reduction were made that* Government would on its side 
diminish the duties it charged on some descriptions of British goods. 
I do not mean to dispute the expediency of having taken off a large 
2 )roportion of the former duty upon currants—every diminution of a 
tax is of course a benefit in itself—and though, looking to the facts 
that this country cannot do without raising a large revenue, that 
the tax ujxoii currants is one ujion an article rather of luxury than of 
necessity, and that reducing it may jicssibly render it more difficult 
to maintain the existing duties upon other articles of a similar kind, 
such as raisins, I should myself have doubted whether it was the best 
tax to select for reduction; still, if the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
after giving due weight to these considerations, came to the conclusion 
that the measure was a right one as a pure measure of finance, I 
should not think of questioning the correctness of his judgment. 
But if (as there is some reason to suspect) his decision was come to 
in any degree under the influence of an expectation held out by the 
Greek Government that a reduction of the duty levied in this country 
on one of the most important articles of Greek production would be 
followed by a diminution of the Greek duties on any British goods, 
I have no hesitation in expressing my strong conviction that an 
unfortunate mistake has been made in giving such a new proof that 
this country no longer acts upon the principles it professed to have 
adopted when Sir K. Peel effected his great change in our commercial 
policy. 

I believe, for the reasons I have endeavoured to explain, that the 
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mistake made by the Govemment of the day, in concluding the com¬ 
mercial treaty of 1860 with France, has done more than any other 
single cause to produce the reaction of opinion which has undoubtedly 
taken place since that time throughout the civilised world in favour 

of a narrow, restrictive commercial policj. But tMs is by no means 

the only mistake committed by the British Government which has 
contributed to bring aboul that unfortunate result. The measures 
for imposing duties on impo*rts, for the purpose of ‘ protecting ’ certain 
branches of their industry from competition, which some of the most 
imjwrtant British colonies have adopted with the assent of the Im¬ 
perial Government, have had little less influence in creating a general 
belief that this country had no longer any real confidence in the Free 
Trade doctrines it sought to recommend to other nations. The 
adoption of the policy of protection by British colonies raises, how¬ 
ever, such important questions that their consideration must be 
reserved for a second portion of this article. 

Grev. 


(To be continued.) 
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OUR MINOR POETS 


Admireks of Triairam Shandy will recall witli pleasure that delight¬ 
ful touch of humorously minute observation with which Sterne has 
exposed My Uncle Toby’s imperfect acquaintance with the spiritual 
privileges of the Catholic. 

Pray how many sacraments liave you in all (said lie), for I always forget ? 
Seven, answered T)r. Slop. Humph ! said my Uncle Toby, though, not accented as 
a note of acquiescence, but as an interjection of that particular species of surprise, 
when a man on looking into a drawer finds more of a thing than he expect^. 
Humph! said my Uncle Toby. J)r. Slop, who had an ear, understood my fjncle 
'Toby us well as if he had wrote a whole volume against the seven sacraments. 

Here, however, we may well believe that it was only the quick 
polemical jealousy of the little doctor which found anything in the 
nature of a cliallenge in his companion’s tone. It is a tone, indeed, 
with which we are all familiar enough ; as, from the subjective side, 
we also are with tlie subdued and almost neutral emotion which it 
expresses—an emotion which is neither pleasurable nor painful, nor 
even acute enough, perhajis, to deserve Sterne’s description as surprise, 
init is simply the slight internal disturbance caused by a sudden and 
unexpected necessity of mental readjustment. It is not to be sup¬ 
posed that Captain Shandy had any preconceived theory as to the 
l easonable numerical strength of a body of sacraments, still less that 
that most amiable and tolerant of mortals intended to suggest that 
the Church of lioine was supplied with them in excess. It was 
merely that, as a matter of fact, he did not know that the sacraments 
-acknowledged in that iiarticular communion ran to as many as seven, 
and a momentary mental readjustment, the effects of which were 
faintly traceable in the inflection of his voice, became necessary to 
^accommodate his mind to the reception of the number. 

I have referred to this mental experience of the worthy (Captain’s 
because it seems to me probable that it will more or less nearly re¬ 
produce itself in the mind of the British Public when they are told 
•that we have among us at this moment upwards of sixty poets. That 
it will be in the above qualified sense of the word a ‘ surprise ’ to them 
to hear this—that they-will have found more of the particular article 
of poetry ‘ in the drawer ’ of the national literature than they expected, 
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I feel pretty sure. How, indeed, should it be otherwise, since they 
trouble themselves for the most part as little about poetry as Captain 
Shandy did about the Catholic sacraments ? At the same time, I 
quite believe that their attitude towards their discovery will be as 
absolutely neutral as was his towards his own. They will be neither 
glad nor sorry to know, that they have enough poets to make an 
Academy and a half j that they might appoint the works of a dif¬ 
ferent poet to be read on each week in the year, with an extra one 
for every bank holiday, and still keep a small reserve in hand against 
such contingencies as days of public rejoicing or penance ; and that, 
in short—if we are to seek a parallel to My Uncle Toby’s experience 
in the theological order of information—to examine the list of our 
national bards is as though a man accustomed to the comparatively 
modest code of Anglican fonnularies should discover that the Thirty- 
nine Articles had nearly doubled their number* The British Public, 
I say, will in all probability be neither glad nor sorry to be informed 
of the exceeding great multitude of their poets. Were they twice, or 
even thrice, as numerous, my impression is that the British public 
would be neither sorry nor glad. As it is, their feelings, it is to be 
expected, will find perfectly adequate and satisfying vent in the 
observation that they ‘ shouldn’t have thought there were so many.’ 
And, after allj if there were twice as many, they could say no more 
than that. 

Let me, however, at once admit that ‘ it takes all sorts to make ’ 
a British Public, and that what has been said above of the vast 
majority of that body would be in no sense true of a small minority 
thereof. A small minority would rejoice—whether wisely or un¬ 
wisely, we will consider hereafter—in the discovery that we possessed 
such an array of poets ; but they will insist', I have no doubt, on re¬ 
garding it as ‘too good to be true.’ What do you call a poet? 
they will ask distrustfully ; and if I were w^^-k enough to be drawn 
into a definition they would follow up their first question with the 
still more formidable one, Whom do you caU a poet ? an inquiry 
from which the primitive human instinct of self-preservation would 
induce any prudent man to seek refuge in a change of subject. 

There is another difficulty, too, of which account must be taken. 
A friend to whom I ventured to submit the supposedly inspiriting 
statistics above quoted, disconcerted me with the abrupt inquiry, 
‘Do you reckon Minor Poets?’ I asked for time to consider the 
question; and I am only now but doubtfully prepared with my reply. 
The position is an even more delicate one than that of the under¬ 
graduate who refused in his Divinity examination to ‘ draw invidious 
distinctions ’ between the Hebrew Prophets. For without disrespect 
to the authors of the prophetic books of the Old Testament from 
Hosea to Malachi inclusive, it may at least be pleaded that the nomen¬ 
clature which distinguishes their works from those of the four writers- 
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who precede them in the Canon, has at least the sanction of autho¬ 
rity, whereas no such authoritative division of poets into Major and 
Minor has ever existed. At the same time, one knows—almost by 
instinct as it were—that there must a difference of this description 
among our English bards; that some of them are in fact Majors 
and some Minors ; and even—though here we are getting, perhaps, 
on dangerous ground—that the number of the latter appreciably 
exceeds that of the former. It might conceivably be possible to 
arrange them, if not in order of merit as in a Cambridge Tripos, at 
any rate in orders of merit as in an Oxford Class List; and it is 
within the jjower of the imagination—for of what is that soaring 
faculty incapable ?—to conceive of the tuneful choir as harmonious in 
their approval of the award. But I do not propose to embark on my 
own account in any such perilous adventure. It is not necessary to 
the few observations I am about to make that I should do sa; and if 
it had been I should have unhesitatingly left those observations un¬ 
uttered, * 

It may he said, however, that without some attempt to discrimi¬ 
nate among our poets—without some effort to appraise their respective 
degrees of merit—the careful statistician can have no security that I 
have not included in the list I am about to subjoin a certain number 
of writers in rhyme and measure who are not poets at all. ‘ Unless 
you go into the question of quality, how and where,’ the careful 
statistician may ask me, ‘ will you draw the line ? What is to pre¬ 
vent you from including among the poets the inspired singer of the 
virtues of the soap, the pill, and the dentifrice, or the author of the 
“ words that burn ” in the motto of the Christmas cracker ? ’ The 
q^uestion is a fair one, and I will answer it in due time. If the care¬ 
ful statistician will for the present be content to take my list of sixty- 
six poets on provisional trust, I will afterwards explain the principle 
which I have followed in enumerating them. It is quite possible—nay^ 
probable, if not certain—that the list is incomplete ; but I will give 
reasons for believing that it is not redundant. There may be more 
than sixty-six, but I claim to have at least made out that number, 
without including ‘poets’ either of the advertisement or of the 
bonbon. 

One word as to the arrangement. I have ventured to treat Lord 
Tennyson as in the French phrase kora coTicourSy and to place hia 
name by itself; a step which—at any rate, if considered merely as a 
tribute to his ofBcial position as Poet Laureate—should excite no 
jealousy. The names of the other poets I have, after mature con¬ 
sideration and acting on the advice of friends whose judgment I 
respect, arranged in strict alphabetical order. They are as follows : 

Arnold, Sir E. Beeching, H. C. 

Axistin, AlfM * Beviagton, Louisa 

Barlow, George Blaikie, J. A. 
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Blind, Matbilde 

Myers, F. W, H, 

Blunt, Wilfrid 

Nichol, John 

Bridges, Hobert 

Noel, Roden 

Brooke, Stopford 

Palgrave, F. 

Buchanan, Kobert 

Patmore, Coventry 

Clarke, Herbert 

Payne, John 

De Vere, Aubrey 

Pollock, W. H. 

Hobson, Austin 

Rafialovich, M. A. 

Bowden, Edward 

Rawnsley, H. B. 

Fane, Violet 

Robinson, A. Mary F. (Madame 

Freeland, WiUiain 

Barmesteter) 

Garnett, Bicbard 

Rodd, Rennell 

Gosse, Edmund 

Rossetti, Christina 

Hake, T. Gordon 

Rossetti, W. M. 

Hamilton, Eugene Lee 

Sharp, William 

Henley, W. E. 

Simcox, G. A. 

Holmes, E. G. A. 

Stevenson, R. L. 

Ingelow, Jean 

Swinburne, A. C. 

Kemble, Frances A. (Mrs. Butler) 

Symonds, J. A. 

Lang, Andrew 

Tennyson, Frederick 

Lefroy, E. C. 

Todhunter, J. 

Locker-Lampson, F. 

Tomson, Graham (Mrs.) 

•Afackay,' Eric ' 

Tynan, Katherine 

Marzials, Frank 

Waddington, Samuel 

Meredith, George 

Watson, William 

Meyiieil, Alice (Mrs.) 

Watts, Theodore 

Monkhouse, Cosmo 

Webster, Augusta 

Morris, L. 

Wilde, Oscar 

Morris, W. 

Woods, Margaret (Mrs.) 

Myers, E. 

Yeats, W. B. 


Sixty-five, and Lord Tennyson makes sixty-six. It is a goodly Ust, it 
mil be admitted. And now to show that they are all poets. 

To begin with, besides Lord Tennyson, some two or three of them 
(whose names, however, nothing shall induce’me to mention) would 
have ranked as j^oets of the first order in any age of our literature. 
That reduces the list to sixty-two. Then comes a round dozen of 
others, whom also I prefer to leave undesignated, but who I contend, 
as I believe it will be contended by most people—at least as to the 
dozen of their own selection—would have been recognised at any 
period in which English taste was in a sound condition as poets, if 
not of supreme power, at any rate of very high eminence. This 
leaves us with fifty singers, who, if poets at all, may without undue 
temerity be described as Minor Poets. 

It will hardly, I suspect, be necessary for me to construct any very 
elaborate system of argumentative earthworks for the fortification of 
the adjective. Except, iierhapfij^'among the poets themselves, it is 
around the substantive that the battle will for the most part rage. 
There will be far less readiness to admit that the fifty are Poets 
than that they are Minor; and it is with the proof of the former 
proposition alone that I need concern myself. 
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It appeal's to me that there are two ways of establishing’ it. In 
the first place the anua probandi might, I think, be legitimately 
shifted to the shoulders of the objector, who should be called upon to 
reply to the question : If they are not poets, what are they? Should 
he answer, ‘ Correct and agreeable writers of verse,' the rejoinder is 
ready that of these we possess not fifty, but five hundred—nay, for 
aught I know, five thousand; and that the,fifty have in feet singled 
themselves out from the five hundred or, the five thousand by very 
virtue of having displayed, some in a greater some in a less degree, 
their possession of a share of those qualities which distinguish Major 
Poets, universally acknowledged as such. The qualities which the 
Minor Poets thus display are, it is true, of varying importance and 
unequal value. Sometimes, though rarely, they are qualities of 
thought; much more often, they are qualities of feeling ; most often 
of all, they are qualities of expression. But the point is that they are 
qualities—whether of thought, feeling, or expression—which another 
and vastly larger body of writers in rhyme and metre never display 
at alL The difference between those who do, and those who do not, 
display them is so vital, and to any one of critical sensibility so well 
marked, that in the mere interests of correct classification* these 'two 
obvious distinct species of the genus ‘ metrist ’ should have different 
names. To lump the former with the latter under the common 
appellation of Mere Verse-maker is deplorably unscientific. They 
ought at least to be otherwise described, and how are we to describe 
them otherwise if we are not to call them ‘ poets ’ ? 

There is no need, however, to lay undue stress on what may be 
merely an accidental defect of language. Even if a name signifying 
something more than a Verse-maker and something less than a Poet 
were to be invented for them, the fifty, it may be contended, would 
be quite justified in repudiating it. Their claim to the title of poet 
is a positive and not a negative one, and they have a right to it on 
better grounds than that <of the mere difficulty of fitting them with 
any other. Whether as ‘ majores ’ or ‘ minores,’ they are all, they may 
say, of the same divine family, and they may insist on being addressed 
by the family name. If they possess the authentic birth marks they 
are entitled to admission into the household, irrespectively of all ques¬ 
tion of the vigour of their vitality or the inches of their stature. 

But the scientific recognition of the species Minor Poet may, 
perhaps, be taken for granted. Few literary zoologists will be so 
perverse as to dispute the existence of a class of bards whose true 
affinities are with the genus Poet, but who yet cannot be reckoned 
among its greater members. They will admit that the Minor Poet is 
an animal to be found among our literary Fauna, but they will stick at 
my estimate of the numbers in which he ‘ occurs.* Fifty Minor 
Poets! C'est un peu trap forty they will be apt to exclaim, and I shall 
doubtless be invited to revise the foregoing list, and might even 
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possibly ‘be called npon to defend the title of a considerable number 
of the fifty to a pla^ therein. To any such caU, however, there will 
be no need for me to respond. It is not at all necessary to my case 
that I should guarantee the correct composition of the list, so long 
as I am prepared to attest the accuracy of its number. And this 
I am fully prepared to do—to the extent, at any rate, of a statutory 
declaration that the proper number has not been exceeded. It is 
quite possible that some feF of these fifty names might be struck out 
‘ on a scrutiny.’ Two or three of them, it may perhaps be said, have 
illicitly found their way to the fauteuU of the Minor Poet, and should 
be sent back again to sit with the Mere Verse-makers in the pit. 
Of one or two others, it may j)Ossibly be contended that their preten¬ 
sions, their popularity, and the scale of their work; are such that they 
must be Major Poets or nothing; that they are certainly not Major 
Poets; and that therefore—but it is unnecessary to follow out the 
syllogism to its painful but strictly regular conclusion. Yet even if 
five or six—nay, even if i en or twelve—names should have to be 
deducted from the fifty on these two accounts, their places could be 
supplied in a moment. In addition to our two or three Supreme 
Poets, I reckoned, it may be remembered, the Major Poets at a round 
dozen, without any abatement for possible error. It may well be 
that this estimate is too large, and that half the vacated cadres 
of the Minor Poets who have been degraded to the ranks of Mere 
Verse-makers, would be at once refilled by Major Poets, who have been 
deprived, as the result of a stricter inquiry, of their * brevet ’ honours. 
The company of Minor Poets, however, does not depend upon them 
for its strength. The five or six, the ten or twelve, names which a 
severer critic might strike out of my list, could be replaced, and more 
than replaced, by additions which a more widely read critic would 
doubtless find it easy to make to it. 

I do not pretend to have kept abreast of the flood of new verse 
which ix)urs continuously from the press, send therefore I do not for 
a moment presume to think that no new poet has escaped my notice. 
On the contrary, I feel confident that one or two ornnilegent critics, 
with whom I am acquainted, could easily reinforce my list by quite 
as many unreckoned names as the sternest of their brethren could 
strike off my reckoning. For aught I know, indeed, the result of 
an application to one of these experts would have been to add con¬ 
siderably to the length of the catalogue. ‘ Oh come! ’ he might only 
too protebly have said to me, ‘ if you seriously mean to count Alpher, 
Beater and Gammer as poets, then I insist on your recognising the 
structural perfection of young Capper’s sonnets, the daring note of 
passion which has been sounded in the love lyrics of Miss Phi, and 
the ardent Celtic imagination which glows in every poem of O’Meggar’s.' 
So far, in fapt, from cavilling at the length of the poetic muster roll, 
the sceptical critic should rather ‘ stand astonished at a moderation ’ 
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'which has confined it within its present bounds. I have let him off 
vrith fifty Minor Poets, when it would perhaps have been easy to add 
another score. 

Contenting ourselves, however, with the smaller number, and 
allowing for a certain percentage of mames for which others might 
have to be substituted, we are entitled, I contend, to boast the posses¬ 
sion of at least half a hundred writers, who,.leaving thought and feel¬ 
ing out of the account, and putting their gift or their accomplishment 
at its lowest, are able to speak to us in the veritable and authentic 
language of the Poet. What may be the inward significance and 
value of this power, I will not now pause to inquire; but that con¬ 
sidered solely from an external point of view, its frequency of occur¬ 
rence represents ar\ extraordinary advance in the mastery of ‘ form * 
during the last twenty years or so, is a proposition which no com- 
])etent critic of poetry will for an instant dispute. There has been 
nothing to com]tare with it in any former age. To descend below 
the level of the dozen or half-dozen men of poetic genius who have 
adorned any bygone era of English letters, is to feel as if you had 
been kicked dow'ii a lofty flight of steps and had ahghted in the Poet’s 
Comer of an obscure provincial newsj)aper. There seems to have been 
no halting place between the summit of Parnassus and the flattest flats 
of commonplace. On the mountain top there dwelt a small but dis¬ 
tinguished population who uttered the thoughts of the poet in the 
poet’s language, but the descending slope was exclusively occupied 
by a people who gave utterance to obvious thoughts and lukewarm 
emotions in a dialect which differed only in the rhytlun of its 
divisions and the occasional jingle of the final syllables from the 
])rose of the plain beneath. Nowadays, the tongue spoken on 
the summit is spoken also on the slope; and though the thoughts 
and feelings expressed in it may change from level to level like the 
vegetation of a descended mountain, we may recognise the true 
accents of the language down almost to its very base. 

No one who desires to listen to this language from the lips of a new 
speaker need wait long for the opportunity. Every fresh batch of 
‘ poems,’ genuine or so called, that the publishing season brings forth 
is sure to yield something to supply his want; it is hardly too much 
to say that a full ten per cent, of them, whatever their other merits or 
demerits, are at least written in the genuine language. It is a good 
many years since the Laureate complained in the bitterness of his 
heart that all could raise the flower now, since all had got the seed; 
and the poetic horticulture which he thus deprecated has gone on 
with increasing briskness ever since. Consider for a moment this 
product of the industry in question, exhibited only a year ago: 

But'ATercian rivers calm and deep, 

Down levels, white with clover, steal 

Over the ancient mill dam steep, 

Above the miller’s busy wheel 
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While, imperturbable and slow, 

Among the flowers the barges go. 

Who delved the immemorial road 
Where all the lioming swallows meet? 

With willow-wort its margin sowed, 

And led through miles of meadow-»woet ? 

Who clothed with light and sombre tide 
Whereon th*e anchored lilies ride ? 

• 

Fair are the plains—to memory fair— 

The wide horizon clear and large, 

The breezy space, the ample air, 

The wind-swept sedge, the willowed marge. 

Where Avon feels a doubtful way, 

Among the meadows sweet with hay. 

And fair it was at set of sun, 

Our keel upon that glassy floor, 

To hear, where other sound was none, 

The lifting of the rhythmic oar,— 

A holy silence near and far, 

And in the south a trembling star. 

* Tou cannot get—^you could not want to get—much nearer to Lord 
Tennyson’s mere manner than that. And yet it is not even written by 
one of the Fifty ! Nay, I do net even know the initials of the author. 
They maybe either ‘ M, E. ’ or ‘ J. S./ for it is taken from a volume of 
poems entitled ‘ Songs of Siluria,’ and i)roduced by these two pairs of 
letters in collaboration. 

But it is not only the manner of the modems that the Minor Poet 
has mastered. Listen to this echo from the late sixteenth, or early 
seventeenth, century. It is the cri du cceur of a prisoner who has 
just entered his prison house; and it is only one among a series of 
striking sonnets which he dedicated to his captivity: 

Naked I came into the world of pleasure, 

And naked come I to this house of pain, 

Here at the gate I lay down my lifers treasure, 

My pride, my garments, and my name with men. 

The world and I henceforth shall be as twain, 

No sound of me shall pierce for good or ill 

These walls of grief. Nor shall I hear the vain 
Laughter and tears of those who love me still. 

Within what new life waits me ? Little ease, 

Cold lying, hunger, nights of wakefulness ; 

Harsh orders given, no voice to soothe or please, 

Poor thieves for friends, for books rules meaningless; 

This is the grave—nay,^hell. Yet Lord of Might, 

Still in Thy Light my spirit shall see light. 

l^ose who do not remember by whom and in what circumstances 
the above sonxiet was written and published shall not be reminded by 
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me. To mention the name of the author and the impulse of his 
muse would be to awaken memories of resentment or amusement, 
according to his politics, in the mind of the reader; and the lines 
ought neither to have the unfair benefit of association with tlie 
former emotion, nor to suffer unjustly from .a revival of the latter. 
Imagine them to be 'from the hand of some captive of whose 
offence, and of whose gaolers, you know*nothing; and then say 
whether, in their fine simplicity, tlieir gravity, their dignity—nay, 
in their very naivete and occasional roughnesses—they do not read 
like the genuine Elizabethan article. A connoisseur might possibly 
detect the modern metrist in the linear separation of adjective from 
substantive in the seventh and eightli lines of the octave, but 
otherwise the manner surely has been faultlessly preserved. 

One more example—an example taken honestly at random on the 
Sots Virgiliana principle—from Mr. W. Shaq^’s excellently edited 
little volume of Sonnets of the Uentiiry. The paper-knife has 
entered between pages 70 and 71, and here is the sonnet on the 
former page : 

A Inni'ly W!iy, find as 1 wont, my oyos , * . • 

(.'onld not nnfnston from tlio Sprin^'-’s SAvoot tiling’s, 

TjU.'slwproiitod j^ass, and all lliat climbs and clings 
In loose dot‘]) liodgos, whoni tlio primrose* li(*s 
In lier own lairnoss, buried blooms ^ur))riso 
The plunderer bet*, and sto]i his murmurings, 

And the glad flutter of a finch’s wings 
Out,startle small blue speckled hiitterflies. 

Tilissfully did one speedwell plot beguile 

My whole heart long; I loved each separate flower 
Kneeling. I looked up suddenly. Dear God! 

Th(*re stretelu'd the shining plain fir many a mib*; 

Tlie mountains rose with what invincible power! 

And how the skv Avas fatlKunle.ss and broad ! 

V 


The paper-knife, it is frue, has here had a little luck. For the 
author of this is a man of mark in literature and scholarship, a pro¬ 
fessor of (f think) belles-lettres, and an accomplished critic ; and even 
witli those advantages it is possible that he could not have written 
it exactly as he has had he not been assisted by another poet, whose 
name, as he has now been some years dead, there can be no reason for 
concealing—I mean Mr. Wordsworth. This, however, may be partly 
<lue, it is fair to admit, to the irresistible associations of the subject; 
for when in these days you attempt to sing of the S];)ring, the sky, 
and the mountains, Wordsworth is apt to treat you in the unceremo¬ 
nious fashion in which Nature is said to have treated him: he ‘ takes 
the pen from your hand and writes.^ Moreover, the poet last quoted 
from, and many others, are only now and then directly imitative. 
Much more often they succeed in displaying that general mastery of 
VoL. XXXI—No. 179 G 
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the poetic language which does not in the least imply mimicry of 
any individual master. 

Nor is it—and this is the most notable circumstance of the 
recent multiplication of poets—nor is it a question of language 
alone. It is not merely ihat Ihere has been a remaikahle inereast* 
in the number of accomplished practitioners of a most difficult and 
delicate art; it llOt merely that that highest and subtlest sense of 
literary form which is the tirst and most distinctive attriluite 
of the poet lias inulorgone an extraordinary diffusion; it is t hat a 
vastly larger body of educated men and women among us—vastly 
larger, I mean, even relatively to the growth of the ])opiilation— 
than have ever before jiroved themselves to possess the pene¬ 

trating eye for objective beauty, the poet’s acute sensibility to suIj- 
jective impressions, the poet's sympathy with human nujods, the 
poet’s insight into the liuman heart, have given and are giving juoof 
of one or other or all of these fiiculties in forms unmistakaljlo, if, of 
course, in unequal degrees. If it l^e at once the function and the 
test of 'the singer' to interjnvt to the songless their own emotions 
raised to a. higher jiower, and to render to them the impressions of 
their sens€‘s in a more intense and vivid form, w'hih* at the same 
time combining the mental exaltation thus produced wit li the delight 
always given by skill of artist^ry, and with the charm that dwells in 
melody of sound—then it may most assuredly be affiruKHl that aiever 
lias this England of ours been so full of song. All the year round it 
is more or less vocal, but at wliat answers to the bird's s]tringtime—the 
November book season—the ' airs and sweet sounds that give delight 
and hurt not’ are so abundant as to turn it- into a Prospero’s 
enchanted isle. And the tuneful clioir is beyond all doubt increas¬ 
ing steadily. If our Elinor Poets have trebled themselves during the 
last tw'enty years, for all W'e know they may reach a hundred before 
the century is out. And why should the^ stop there, or anywhere 
* near there ? If a hundred, why not two, tliree, five*—or, before we 
complete another half-century, a thousand ? Nobody <*an say why 
not. Nobody can give a reason for believing that tlu*re is any 
assignable limit to the multiplication of Minor Po(*ls, Y"et every¬ 
body, I imagine, who thinks at all seriously about f i-e matter must 
wish he could. 

For it is clear that if the output of poetry is capable of being 
increased indefinitely, there is no escape from the niiserable dilemma 
that either the poetic art is an affair of talent and not of genius, or 
that genius itself is not the great matter we had su])]>oscd it to be— 
except to that versatile and vivacious writer who has recently dis¬ 
covered that genius is in these days as common as the blackberry, 
and who rejoices in that dreary belief like the con^istent democrat 
he is, I knpw not which of the two ‘horns’ sfiould seem the 
more repellent. For a long time past we have been visibly drawing 
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nearer and nearer to the day when to be a ‘ child of the Muses * 
would be the only recognised form of aristocratic descent; and if the 
process of adoption into that family is to go on at its present rate, 
we shall soon be left without even ,tliat one blessed relief to the 
desolating monotony of the Equal State. 

Under the reign of the older, and now deposed, political economy 
we might perhaps have found some consolation in tlie thought that 
the growth of poetry would be limited by the operation of the law of 
supply and demand. But the universality of that law has of late 
years been vehemently questioned; and there is no denying that the 
very phenomenon wc are considering has systematically set it at 
nought. For it would be understating the case to say that the 
supply of poetry in this country is in excess of tlie demand, Poetiy 
has come into existence independently of it; it has flourished in 
defiance of it; it bids fair to flourish yet more luxurmntly without 
the slightest encouragement from it. It has alroa<ly been said that the 
gieat British Public do not know the uuinher of their poets and do not 
care. There are no signs of the approach of a day when they will 
care. Why should they, when they do not*care for j)oetry? l^iey 
keep a place on their shelves, or—when the covers of the volumes are 
‘decorative’—on their drawing-room fables for the works of one or 
two poets whom they conceive it to be their duty to admire : but 
for poetry itself tliey care nothing. They do not buy it; they 
do not read it. They do not even buy it as they do the ‘ gift-book 
poets ’ aforesaid, without reading it; or read it, as they do the last 
new novel, without buying it. And all the while the poets go on 
producing and multiplying—producing fresh works and multiplying 
themselves—with as enthusiastic an industry as if the former process 
were as profitable as the production of a shilling shocker that 
‘ catches on,’ and the latter the most satisfactory answer to the 
question, ‘ What to do with our boys ? ’ The economical outlook of 
the situation is, it is unnecessary to say, extremely grave. There 
seems to be nopossiblility—or, at any rate, no immediate likelihood— 
of creating such a demand for poetry among the Englisli public as 
might ultimately overtake or even apj)roach the supply; yet the 
numbers who are ‘ crowding into the business ’ are growing every 
day. And this, too, at a time when prudent men of letters are 
becoming more and more sensible of the soundness of Sir Walter’s 
warning to young writers not to turn that ‘ good staff,’ the pen, into 
a ‘ bad crutch,’ and are more and more chary of making it their sole 
means of support. It is understood to be not so much on pru¬ 
dential as on hygienic grounds that* one of the most delightfxil of 
contemporary English novelists has for years combined the practice 
of his art with the industry of market-gardening; but it would he 
an excellent example for the Minor Poet to follow ; and to think of 
Mr. Blackmore amid his fruit and vegetables at Teddington is to 

« 2 
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feel a keener compassion for those bright and impulsive youths who 
plunge annually into a far more precarious branch of the profession 
of letters, without so much as a bed of mustard and cress to fall back 
upon. 

Still this, after all, is a matter which concerns only a single if 
interesting class. The relations between the producer and the con¬ 
sumer of XX)etry must, here as elsewhere, be left to adjust themselves ; 
and In time, no doubt, after that inevitable period of dietrees which 
attends all great industrial displacements, the economical surplus of 
poets will be drafted off into other crafts and markets—many i>erliaps 
into the City share market, where the gift of imagination has still its 
pecuniary value. But it is only, as I have already pointed out, to an 
infinitesimally small fraci ion that these economicariaws apply; the re- 
mainderwill continue to increase, and quite possibly at a rate of growth 
even more raf>id than tliat conjecturally assigned to them above. The 
average Englishman, no doubt, views the phenomenon with indiffer¬ 
ence. He would probably point out to you, if he has a turn for statistics, 
that there can ])e no immediate cause for anxiety, since, after all, 
there is as j^et not much more than one Minor Poet to every million of 
the population. Eut the thoughtful have long regarded the prospect 
with uneasiness. That fixet is significantly illustrated by the behaviour 
of the conductors of a certain English weekly journal of high serious¬ 
ness and .culture, who have for some time ceased to welcome in their 
columns the appearance of every new poet. Some have explained 
the discontinuance of the practice by suggesting that the immense 
number of sxich amvals has at last convinced these critics that they 
had been mistaking Mere Verse-makers for Minor if not for Major 
Poets. My own belief is that they think them just as much poets 
as ever, but are too aj^palled by their number toTgo on counting ; for 
they still keep an eye on the performances of dogs. 1 cannot but 
think that even their sturdy optimism t^is been staggered by the 
thought that the highest distinction of the human spirit was on the 
way to become a common possession of the race, and that, with the 
effacement of this last element of variety in life, we should be actually 
in sight of that dreary Utopia of Mr. Bellamy*s which has enabled 
some of us to look with a new and more indulgent eye on Schopen¬ 
hauer’s theory of the consummation of the ‘ world-process ’ in Uni- 
.versal Suicide. 


H. D. Traill. 
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The transmission bf electrical power depends upon a propei*ty which 
has been experimentally discovered to exist in an ordinary dynamo; 
namely, its reversibility. 

The great electrician, Clerk Maxwell, was asked, shortly before his 
death, what in his opinion wvas the greatest discovery of the age. 
His answer was, the reversil)ility of the Crainme machine. That 
machine is in eflect the prototype of the Jiyxlern dynamo^ ^ , 

The meaning of the term ‘ reversibility,’ as it presented itself 
to Clerk Maxwell’s mind, was this : If from a dynamo caused to 
rotate by mechanical power currents can be genc^rated and des¬ 
patched through an external circuit for iivSeful work; and if (as 
experience has now established) the converse is also true, that a 
current sent through a dynamo will cause that dynamo to revolve, 
then it would follow that the length of the conductor conveying 
the current from one dynamo to the other would be a matter of 
comj)aratively small importance, and the conveyance of electrical 
energy to a distance would no longer be an insoluble problem. 
It requires the exertion of a considerable amount of imagina¬ 
tion to realise the existence of a force as imponderable as a ray 
of light and as swift as a sunbeam, but capable of exerting the 
energy of a hundred horses a hundred miles away; yet it can be 
done, with certainty and ease. There seems to be no doubt that 
the reversibility of the Gramme machine, though ki>own as a labora¬ 
tory experiment before 1873, was exhibited for the first time on a con¬ 
siderable scale at the Vienna Exhibition in that year. Like many 
other important discoveries it is by no means ceitain whether it was 
the result of accident or the outcome of clear foresight on the part of 
an inventor working for a particular purpose. M. Figuier says 
that accident pure and simple was the cause of the discovery, and 
that it arose from the blunder o£ a workman, who coupled two 
machines together with some spare cable which he believed belonged 
to one of them. To the surprise of those present the second 
machine was set in motion by the first. There is, however, another 
version of the story told by M. W. Hypolyte Fontaine to the 
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Societe des Arts et Metiers, in which he claims to have been the 
discoverer of the electrical transmission of power. 

The dynamo is a contrivance for rapidly rotating coils of wire in 
a magnetic field. The magnets are so arranged w'ith reference to 
each other, that the field magnets shall give out the greatest pos¬ 
sible number of lines of force, and that, these lines shall travel in such 
a direction that all, or the greatest possible number of thorn, shall be 
cut by the revolving coils oV the armature. 

The output of a dynamo is proportionate to the weight of metal 
contained in the magnets, the number and length of the wire coils 
that suiTOund them, and the rapidity with which the armature is 
made to revolve. As these faclors can practically bo increased to any 
required extent, with a powerful steam-engine and a lieavy weight of 
metal in the dynamo, a forc(^ e(}ual to many hundreds of hoi-se-power 
can be generated and utilised as rerpiired. 

Misapprcliension sometimes arises as to the amount of force 
necessary to be exercised in order to obtain the current. Why is 
an engine of many horse-power required to drive a maeliine which, 
tq all appearance, could J^e twisted round by the unaided power of 
a man's hand? While no current is passing, the beautiful fit¬ 
ting of a first-class dynamo, the perfect adjustment by which all 
unnecessary friction is avoidevl, and the truth of the journals on 
which the shaft of the armature travels, render it quite possible to 
tmu the machine by hand. But when the current is passing all this 
is changed, and forces are developed whi(dx can only be overcome by 
a large expenditure of energy. 

The silence with which the dynamo revolves and the apparent 
ease with which the whole thing acts are very deceptive to the 
eye. No cunvnt at all could be obtained unless by using a very 
large force to break down the magnetic attraction exerted inside the 
dynamo. You can never get out of any machine more work than 
you put into it; and though the character of the energy put in may 
be transmuted, by means of j^roper appliances, at will, its total 
amount when finally applied to work will be in exact proportion to 
the power expended. If you expend twenty horse-power on a 
well-designed dynamo, you will get in the external circuit twenty 
horse-power minus what is lost in transmission; friction and leakage 
of various kinds occur; part of the applied energy may he lost in 
heating the apparatus; but, roughly speaking, you obtain an exact 
mechanical equivalent for the force applied. A strong motive 
power is required to make the dynamo armature revolve, because 
ihe dynamo is expressly built for the purpose of opposing mag¬ 
netic resistance to that rotation. The field magnets and the 
armature are opposing magnets. They are so arranged that the 
south pole of one perpetually attracts the north pole of the other, 
and would bold the machine rigid with the whole force of their 
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mutual attraction, if that attraction was not forcibly overcome by the 
mechanical energy of the steam-engine. In a large dynamo twenty, 
or forty or even more horse-power is required to overcome the static 
force of the magnets and keei> up the revolution of the armature at 
necessary speed. It must also be remembered that this attraction is 
not like the transient attraction visible when a bit of soft iron is 
offered to a bar magnet. In that case the soft iron, when within 
range of the magnet’s influence, jumps at it, and sticks to it till 
removed, and when removed appears to have nothing further to do 
with its attractor. In the case of a dynamo the whole machine is 
i?o designed that when a current passes througli the coils a north 
pole faces a south pole without intermission; and a steady attraction, 
a continuous torqub, is kept up, which must he overcome by the 
superior foi'ce of the continuous pull of tlie steam-engine. It must 
be understood that in order to obtain work from an electrical motor 
several transmutations of power are necessary. Tliere must be a 
]irinie motor, such, for instance, as a turbine or a steam-engine. This 
engine must exert its force on a dynamo which ■will transmute the 
power expended on it into electric energy. Conductors, usijalLy 
copper wires, jnust he employed to convey the energy to a second 
dynamo, specially ada])ted io act as a mol or; the foi'ce expended by 
the steam-engine is here finally con\^erted into mechanical power, 
and utilised in any manner that may bo required. 

It was held at first that the best dynamo was necessarily the best 
motor. Jlut experience lias quite disproved that assumption. Many 
<lesigners—indeed, I may say all designers of motors—have found it 
necessary to make some modification in such of their dynamos as are 
to be used as motors. J5ut Mr. Immiseh was, if not the first, at 
least one of tlio first, to demonstrate practically that oven the theory 
of dynamo-making must be modified in tlie case of motors. He says 
that, while ho fully admits the theory of reversibility, an efficient 
dynamo must, from the nature of things, be an inefficient motor. 
Tlie dynamo in ideal has an enormously powerful field, and a very 
weak armature, or, in other words, the magnetic moments of the 
field and armature are as widely different as possible. This principle 
is carried out fairly well by all the best dynamo-makers. Mr. Im- 
misch has, however, pointed out that the motor should have an arma¬ 
ture and field with relatively equal magnetic moments; that is to 
say, that (in a motor) armature and field should do equal work. This 
result can only he obtained by making the armature much larger in 
proportion to the total weight of the machine than is considered 
ad^isable in a dynamo. Strong evidence that this theory of motor 
construction is correct is derived from the high efficiency which 
the Immiseh motor gives, an eflBlciency very nearly double that of 
motors made on the dynamo type. 

The motor then, diflering from the d 3 niamo only so far as is 
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necessary to fulfil the requirements of the duty it has to perform, is 
placed upon the spot •where the energy evolved by the generator 
is to be reconverted into mechanical work. In outward form it differs 
but little from the generator, except that it has a squarer appearance 
owing to the larger size of its annature. On the armature shaft are 
placed a commutator, and collecting brushes which convey to it the 
dynamo current. The sole duty of the motor is to receive (not to 
generate) this current, which is employed only in making the motor 
armature rotate. Here commences tlic reversal of the dynamo action. 
In the dynamo the belt from tlie steam-engine forces the armature 
round. In the motor the armature is free to revolve ; and the passage 
of electricity through the coils prompts them to place tliernselves in 
such a position as to inclose the greatest possible number of lines 
of force, and so increase the rotation. Commutators and brushes 
make this impulse continuous. Tlie lines of force in the field-magnet 
increase in intensity as the rotation of the armature becomes more 
rapid, and finally a torque or twisting movement is imparted to the 
armature, equal, wdthin a small percentage of loss in transmission, to 
tha power exerted by the distant prime motor. 

The difficulties of all the systems of powev-transinission increase 
rapidly with the distance; in mining especially, from tlie nature of 
the work, distance from the source of power is an ever-increasing 
disadvantage. Hitherto four methods for long-distance transmission 
of power have been in use: hydraulic, pneumatic, steam, and wire 
rope; to them must now be added a fiftli, the electric. It may be 
said that, for any distance over a tliousand feet, electric transmission 
would meet the case more efficiently and economically than any of 
the others, and as the distance increases, the balance of economy in 
its favour also increases in a rapidly augmenting ratio. The per¬ 
centage of power lost in transmission depends on the distance from 
the generating engine; in otlier words, * 011 ’ the length of the con¬ 
ductor and on the perfection of the machinery wliich intervenes 
between the generating station and the motor. But the loss 
practically is not so great as might be supposed. It is no un¬ 
common thing, with the splendid machinery now available, to 
utilise, at the distance of a couple of miles from the generating 
engine, from 50 to 75 per cent, of the energy imparted to it. 
There is no other means known to mechanics by which such a 
feat could be performed. A wire rope might do it in part; but 
the friction in such a case is enormous, and the cost great; more¬ 
over, if comers have to be turned or other obstacles of that kind to 
be encountered, the mechanicah'difficulties multiply exceedingly. In 
some special cases compressed air has been adopted; but in that case, 
too, the q^i^tity of pipes required and the imperfection of joints 
tehd to produce so much leakage as to far exceed the percentage of 
loss given by a properly constructed electric installation. No shafting 
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belts, wire ropes, or pipes conveying water, steam, or air are required, 
and no mechanical force can be detected in the conductor carrying 
the electrical energy. The conducting wire is clean, cold, does not 
move, and appears altogether inert. ^ There is nothing to burst or 
give way; no heat, noise, or smell occurs during the transit. It 
may be bent into any curve, pass any comers, and convey its freight 
of hundreds of horse-power of energy in situations which it would be 
imjwssible to reach with any mechanical appliances. Last, but not 
least, the speed of transmission is almost equal to that of a ray of light. 

Another of the advantages which may fairly bo attributed to 
electrical transmission is that by its assistance the energy of falling 
water may be utilised in cases where it w'ould have been impossible 
to do so without ils interi)Osition. 

Water is one of ihe clieapest of prime motors, but unaided it 
can be used only on ilie exact spot wliere the falling water is found. 
No such difficulty is experienced where electricity is employed. You 
take your stream where you find it, you divert it as it tumbles down 
the mountain-side, and make it actuate water-wheel or turbine. 
From the shaft of the latter a driviiig-b^dt turns the (Jrum of the 
generating armature; thence through tlie necessary miles of con¬ 
ducting wire the current j>asses to the distant motor. Tliere are 
many instances of the application* of electricity in combination 
with water in out.-of-tiie-way and unexpected pjirts of the world; 
but it is not always easy to obtain trustworthy accounts of their 
working, or oven of the system on which they are devised. It 
is still more difficult to obtain any reliable information as to the 
prime cost of these installations or the cost of working them. Even 
with the most honest intentions, accounts in such cases are usually 
made up in a way which would be entirely misleading if received 
without great caution. This is especially the case when, as fre¬ 
quently haj)penH in Am^iea, sudden demand occurs in some remote 
district for a device to meet an immediate want. The intellectual 
quickn(\ss of the American mind seldom fails to hit upon a plan 
which answers its piupose tant Men que maL This is altered and 
improved from day to day, often with beautiful, ingenuity. The 
necessity for exertion acts like a charm; finally the plant runs suc¬ 
cessfully. The combination of exquisitely-finished machinery and 
rude accessories, which would make the hair of an English engineer 
stand on end, is sometimes very curious. When the experimental 
stage is over, and the adventurer—to use the old Elizabethan 
phrase—begins to make his fortune, the new establishment attracts 
public attention; inquiries as to oost of erection and cost of main¬ 
tenance j)our in ; the enterprising press of America interviews every 
one, from the ‘ boss * to the engine-room boy; and the financial 
result, which every ono is anxious to hear, becomes—what shall one 
gay—a mixture of fact and legend. 
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It is said that more than a hundred tramway lines worked by 
electricity are at this moment in operation in the United States. 
Ample details of the electrical design of many of these tramways 
are available; and the excellent illustrated publications, which are 
numerous and interesting, give pictures and diagrams. But, as 
regards working, the information supplied, being generally obtained 
from the inventors or companies owning the plant, U too uniformly 
laudatory to be quite reliabft. 

This must always be so from the circumstances of the case, for 
an investigator who was determined to acquire independent in¬ 
formation, and to make up his own mind by personal examination 
and comparison, would naturally heoome in a very short time an 
exceedingly unwelcome \isitor in any factory, anti his independent 
investigations w'ould probably soon be percmpi orily and indefinitely 
suspended. Constructional details that are made public may.be con¬ 
sidered fairly reliable ; they rest on documentary evidence, and can 
be verified by observation ; but such is not tlie case with the reports 
of the cost or of the performance of the various plants. An account 
of the experiments, the fiiijlures, the breakdowns, that ]Dveceded success, 
and a dispassionate estimate of the degree of success attained, would 
be valuable if it could be obtained; but such details are not easily 
arrived at. 

I have found great difficulty in ascertaining how far the law in 
America steps in to authorise or prohibit new forms of enterjirise. 
Practically, as far as one can ascertain, there would seem to be little 
difficulty in the way of any one who wants to run an electric tramway 
along a public high-road. In America many different systems have 
been tried—overhead conductors in some instances, underground 
mains in others. Of course, in so highly organised a community 
as the United States, there must be some well-defined plan, but it 
certainly is one much more easily put in qetion than that adopted 
in England. Here it appears to be the rule that enterprise must be, 
if not sternly repressed, at least jealously watched and prevented 
from taking independent initiative. Almost every one appears to 
have a liberum veto on any proposal that is made; and the parish 
vestry is the ultimate court of appeal. I am no advocate for any 
system of legislation which should allow any one to tear up thorough¬ 
fares or set up overhead-conductor pillars along the streets at his own 
sweet will. But there ought surely to be some via media, some 
compromise between ‘ too great easiness in yielding and too great 
etifihess in refusing,’ There ought to be some appeal from the veto 
of the vestryman, ^ 

But I am diverging from the consideration of water as a prime 
motor, and must give a few typical instances of its adoption. 

The American Sprague motor, which enjoys a high reputation in 
th^ country of its inventor, is employed in a New Zealand gold mine, 
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to which it conveys the power from a waterfall two miles away. At 
Bourgen, in France, heavy ordnance, swung on 20-ton cranes, are 
handled with ease and economy in the same manner, the water¬ 
power in that case being at a considerable distance. In a pamphlet 
issued by the Sprague Motor Company, a remarkable instance is 
given of a plant laid down by them, at Big Bend on the Feather 
Kiver, Butte County, (kilifornia, for mining puqwses. The river 
has there taken the form of a horseshoe, Scross the base of which a 
tunnel has been cut in solid rock, tw'O and a third miles in length, 
and twelve feet by sixteen in area. A permanent dam has been built 
across the river, just b(*low the head of the tunnel, by which the 
whole water of the river is diveiiied from its channel, and made to 
flow through the trfnnel. From the end of the tunnel a canal wovS 
continued in the same direction for a further distance of two miles; 
and hor(' the whole body of the river was made to tumble over a fall 
of three hundred feet. An enormous power was thus obtained, giving 
many thousands of horse-power. Here Pelt on wheels were erected, 
and liere were placed the electric generators, which sent out their 
currents over a circuit of eighteen miles. The circuit ran round the 
bend of the river which was dried up by the dam, and supplied all 
the motive jjower i'e([iiiri*(l for iiiining ojuwations, within the large 
circle vso inclosed. * 

Tltere is in England a little stream whi(*h,runs into Winder- 
mere, after an uneventful course, from the hills that overhang 
tlie lake. It is in itself by no means remarkable; but circum¬ 
stances have made it famous, and it will always be remembered 
in electrical history as the first water that has ever, in either 
hemisphere, bt^en employed as the prime moior for electric boats, 
Tim name of the little brook is Cunsey Beck. It flows for a 
couple of miles from Eastthw'aite T^ake, and finally falls over a rocky 
ledge to the level of Wind^ermere. The power generated by the final 
plunge has been utilised to turn a turbine, which, geared directly on 
to the shaft of a dynamo, produces the current, which is canied on 
telegraph poles to the lake-side. Here the storage cells stowed away 
in the launches are charged, and the boats, without noise, or heat, 
or smell, or the consumption even of a ]>ound of coal, speed away 
upon their journey. The whole arrangement is on a primitive and 
inexpensive scale, as befits an experimental installation. The boats 
employed were, during the time the Edinburgh Electric Exhibition 
was open, employed for pleasure traffic on the canal which runs 
through the Exhibition grounds. They attracted a great deal of 
attention and were in great request^ and of course were a source of 
considerable interest to electricians, many of whom for the first 
time had the opportunity of seeing boats propelled by electricity. 
When the Exhibition closed the company to which they belong 
determined to remove their plant as it stood to the Lakes, in 
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order to give tourists, who flock to the beautiful scenery of that 
region, the means of comparing the rival attractions of steam and its 
new sister. The result has been very encouraging, and as enterprise 
always tends to create new fields for its exercise, the description of 
the new installation evoked immediate inquiries which are likely to 
result in practical enterprise on a large scale in Ceylon. 

This desirable result is greatly due to a gentleman, whose imagina¬ 
tion was fired by the grad, ease, silence, and freedom from noxious 
smells possessed by the little vessels, and who took possession of the 
phrase coined by Oliver Wendell Holmes, and gave, in the columns 
of a newspaper, a charming description of the Windermere instal¬ 
lation under the title of * The Wonders of the Electric Witch.’ 
The contrast which the writer draws between the noise, dirt., and 
discomfort of steam, and the fairylike qualities, as well as the 
businesslike perfection, of the other, is as true to fact as it is 
full of literary charm. Tlie iiaino of the writer, if I were at liberty to 
mention him, is familiar as a household word to readers of war cor¬ 
respondence and curious adventures in many lands, and I hope he 
will permit me to thank him for an article which had the immediate 
and practical etfect of bringing Cingalese industry to a sense of its 
capabilities. 

At the present moment the steam fiend on Windermere has 
had a long start, and many years’ possession of the Lake district. It 
takes time, and more than one or two assaults on an industry that 
has to fight for vested interests and invested cash; still there is little 
doubt that the winning qualities of the electric witch will make their 
way and attain their fair share of public appreciation. 

It has already been said that the establishment of electric 
pleasure-vessels is quite recent and the adoption of water-power more 
recent still, in fact not yet a year old. There are but four electric 
boats as yet upon the lake, and the name of the steamers is legion. 
What are the four among so many ! Yet in spite of difficulties they 
are rapidly increasing in favour, and, what is of great importance to 
their owners, they are commercially a success. 

The space at my disposal only permits me to refer to one or two 
out of the many instances in which water has been utilised as a prime 
motor in electric work, and those only are mentioned which for one 
reason or another are particularly remarkable. It would not, however, 
be possible, in mentioning those installations which have water for their 
first so'urce of power, to omit the electric tramway at Portrush, for it 
was the pioneer of all such installations in Great Britain and Ireland. 
The electricity is generated by water-power on the River Bush, about 
1,600 yards from the nearest point of the tramway, and five miles 
from Portrush. A fall of twenty-six feet head of water is used to 
drive two turbines, each of fifty-two horse-power ; these drive on a 
single shaft which actuates a Siemens dynamo giving out about 
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25,000 watts or 33*4 horse-power. The current is conveyed to the 
car motor by means of a third rail or bar that passes along the side 
of the track. Two collectors are fixed, one at each end of the cars, for 
a somewhat quaint reason. The main conductor is rather above the 
level of the track, which is crossed at intervals by country roads. 
Whenever the track crosses such a road, the gide conductor, to avoid 
blocking the road, has to dive under it. There is therefore every here 
and there a break in the continuity of flie conductor, or, to speak 
more correctly, a break in the continuity of connection between the 
oar and its source of supply, whfch is partly obviated by two brushes 
placed at the front and rear of the car. When tlie crossing is short 
the front brush makes contact before the rear brush has left the 
conductor; when tile crossing is greater than the length of the car, 
the momentum of the latter carries it over the obstacle, where con¬ 
nection is made again. It is obvious ihat great loss of power and 
leakage must ensue from this device, and it is generally understood 
that the Port rush Kaihvay, i hoiigh well adapted for its somewhat 
primitive surroundings, can hardly be appealed to for reliable 
linancial data such us would be useful in oilier cases. The raised 
collecting rail used for Portriish would be absolutely impossible 
in a towii. 

There is now, and has been for* aliout Iwo years, upon the 
Thames a j»]easure fleet of electric launches which is daily growing 
m iin]»ortance. By far the greater number of them are owned by 
the (General Electric Power and Traction Com])any, which put the 
launches on the I'nion Canal at Edinburgh and on Windermere, 
With the exception of a few vessels which are privately owned, that 
company is almost the only purveyor of electric navigation on the 
Thames. Like ot her departments of electric traction, that of boat navi¬ 
gation commenced from very small beginnings, and has developed 
with considerable rapidity. The ‘ Immisch' type of motor has been 
adopted ; and at this time, when commercial success or the reverse 
depends, not upon great innovations, or the adoption of this or that 
system, but upon saving of weight counted in ounces, and efficiency 
driven within a small decimal of ‘theoretically i)ossibl(?! perfection,’ for 
this particular requirement of electric navigation there is hardly room 
for choice. It has been already said tliat there is no absolute best in 
dynamo manufacture. The dynamo designed for one work will not suit 
another; and even in cases when the object to be attained is broadly 
speaking the same, some minute difference of technical details will 
give to one rather than to another that small but sufficient superiority 
which commercially governs the d^ision of experts in favour of one 
or the other. It is, therefore, from no disrespect to the many magni¬ 
ficent motors in the market that I entertain a confident oinnion in 
favour of motors of the Immisch type as best adapted for electric 
traction. 
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The establishment on the Thames, which is the first of the kind 
that has been- seen in England, is the outcome of the last two years. 

Electric launches which carry with them their own store of elec¬ 
tricity in the shape of a battery of secondary cells are in need of 
periodical refreshment in the stape of a renewed charge to replace 
that exhausted by work. _ The process of charging a boat resembles that 
of coaling a steamer. She goes alongside of a station, has two wires 
from the generator attached to the terminals of the cells, and suffi¬ 
cient current is pumped into her to replace the waste of the previous 
voyage, headers will not need to be reminded that it is not ^ current ’ 

that is supplied to accuTnulator cells, but that by the action of 
mechanical power the plates are chemically prepared to give out 
energy. Charging stations are therefore necessary, and a series of 
eight stations, generally barges suitably fitted, are .stationed at about 
equal distances from Richmond to Cxfurd. Platts Eyot is the 
London terminus, and tlaere are stations at Chertsey, Windsor, 
Maidenhead, Henley, Heading, and Shillingford, the u{)-river ter¬ 
minus being at present at Oxford. Besides these fixed stations 
there arc barges which move from jdace to place as required, each 
fitted’ with an engine and dynamo; they arc despatch(*d to regattas 
and fetes, a7id are sometimes in request for supplying current to 
temporary installations of electric light to river-side villas and 
houseboats. 

No one who has ha<.l the opportunity of comparing these launches 
with the ordinary steam launches of the Thames, can fail to appre¬ 
ciate their superiority as pleasure-boats. In the first place, all the 
space is available in them for passengers which in a vessel propelled 
by steam is taken up by the engine and boiler. Steam-launch users 
will remember the inconvenience, which in fheir case is unavoid- 
able, of giving up the best space in the centre of the boat to the 
machinery. Considerations of weight render this sacrifice indispens¬ 
able; but in electric launches there is no such necessity. There is 
a clear passage fore and aft, for the accumulators are stowed away 
under the seats and in lockers, where they are quite out of the way. 
The machinery is very small and stows away in an exceedingly com¬ 
pact form, and the slender screw shaft, which is bolted direct to the 
motor armature, takes up little room. The economical distribution 
of engine space thus renders it possible to build an electric launch 
for a given number of passengers 25 per cent, smaller than a 
steam launch designed to carry the same number. A material 
economy is thus made in the first cost, and there is 25 per cent, less 
of dead weight to propel whenever the vessel is under weigh. The 
machineiy is perfectly noiseless, and no sound is heard from it except 
the soothing pat-pat of the screw blades against the water. Vibra¬ 
tion, such as is produced by a steam-engine, does not exist, for the 
impulse conveyed to the screw is an ever steady twist, and bears no 
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resemblance to the motion caused by the oscillations of piston-rods. 
There is also, even in the best steam launches, a considerable amount 
of discomfort for passengers owing to the heat of the fires, and the 
noise of the engines, and the dirt and smoke inseparable from a steam- 
engine, all of which are entirely abs<?nt in electric boats. Last, not 
least, there is complete immunity from the possibility of accident 
from the bursting of tubes or the unskilful handling of engines. This 
is no trifling advantage, especially when boats are under amateur 
management. It only requires one man to steer and work the motor— 

the simple turning of a handle on to one of four contact pieces, 
suffices to start or to stop, to go ahead or astern, and to proceed 
at full or half speed. A ejuarter of an hour’s practice will enable 
any man with ordinary knowledge of boat work to undertake the 
managemont. 

Of course, like all other machinery that exists, electric machinery 
is not exempt from possible damage by accident or neglect. But the 
worst that could ]>ossibly liappcn would be the burning out of the 
safety fuze, and consequent delay if the current Avere turned on 
recklessly. Such an accident, however disagreeable while replacing, 
would involve no risk wlialcvcr of personal injury, and inefeed hardly 
ever occurs in practice. The boats now on the Thames are designed 
])rincipally for the pleasure traffic for which they are so well adapted, 
hut occasionally ply for hire heiween fixed ])oints. They may he 
obtained, howc\er, at a fixed charge per day, or for the season or 
shorter periods. 

The rules of the Thames Conservancy do not admit of a greater 
speed than six miles an hour. The boats are therefore not designed 
to exceed that speed ; it would bo equally easy to coi^stnict them for 
running at a very much l‘a^ter rate. That six miles an hour is main¬ 
tained hy about 750 annatm*e revolutions per minute, which demands 
an expenditure of 28 airqieres at a pressure of 85 volts; this equals 
2,380 watts, or 3*2 horse-power. Kunning at four and a half miles an 
hour, the expenditure of power falls to 1*21 horse-power. The boats 
are worked by about fifty accumulator cells, which arc stowed under 
the seats and round the sides. 

• 

By far the most ambitious instance of the ntilisaiion of w’atei- 
pow’er in connection wdth electricity is the magnificent experiment, 
an account of whiclx was lately given in the Times,^ by which 
the motive energy of the fall at Lauffen, in Bavaria, is employed 
to drive the lighting machinery, and furnish the pumping power 
of the Exhibition at Frankfort, 108 miles away. Any one in¬ 
terested in the development of t]ie question of electrical power 
must read the details of this bold scheme with great satis¬ 
faction. It shows what can be done with plenty of money, skill, 
’energy, and not too great responsibility for the expenditure of the 

* September 12 and 17,1891. 
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first item in the catalogue. The scheme is magnificent in its bold¬ 
ness. but, on reading the account, one is tempted rather to look 
upon it as a success achieved by a COUp dc Tfiwiu^ than as giving 
any solid commercial data which may be relied on in future OpGia- 
tions, • 

The case of the Frankfort installation cannot, I take it, be 
appealed to for instruction on the commercial side. I have not seen 
the installation ; but the ^lecount given of it reads more like a 
description of heroic measures applied io the solution of difficulties 
that must be overcome at any cost, ratlier than an economical mea¬ 
sure such as would bo employed to fill a permanent want. In 
short, the triumph is rather electrical tlian commercial; but its suc¬ 
cess proves at least this, that, given a sufficient waterfall a hundred 
miles away, and wanted a large and complete electric installation at 
an imi)ortant exhibition, the w'ater can find the ]) 0 wcr, and elec¬ 
tricity supply the means for supplying the want. 

After all, the commercial question, ‘Will it pay?’ must be the 
first to be answered; for, unless the answer be in the affirmative, 
there will be no progress. In these days co-operation, in the form 
genemlly of a limited liability company, is the only possible condi¬ 
tion under which any large v/ork can be undertaken ; and no one 
knows l>etter than those who have the management of such concerns 
how difficult it is—first, to inspire such confidence as will get the 
money, and then to keep it when got. There is nothing more 
disastrous to solid enterprise than wliat is called, in 1 he jargon of the 
vStock Exchange, a boom in that particular industry. There was 
one in the early days of electric lighting, and its effects are still felt. 
Then every one -rushed in, half wild as it seemed, to share in enormous 
profits which to those who kept their lieads seemed utterly im¬ 
possible. IMoney poured in at that time for any and every scheme, 
provided only it had something to do with electric lighting. 

Turning over an old gnardbook of newspaper extracts the other 
(lay, I came upon a leading article headed, ‘ Death of the Gas-making 
Industry,’ and similar lieodless rhetoric was poured in profusion into 
the public ear in the unlucky year 1882. The result was bitter dis¬ 
appointment to the speculators, without doing corresponding advan¬ 
tage to electrical industry. The money went in a wrong direction, 
and a great proportion of it swelled .the gains of promoters and 
patentees. It was in vain that wise men preached prudence, and 
said that the time had not yet come for these large promises to be 
fulfilled; that gigantic undertakings, not founded on preliminary 
knowledge and patient experiment, meant nothing but costly failure. 
The craze passed away in due time; able advisers were called upon 
to devise means, in some instances to avert disaster, and in some 
tQ- conquer success amidst the general failure. Some good re-' 
mains; for an impulse was given to the development of electrical 
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science which would enable a very different tale to be told now 
if a new Pactolua were to turn its golden stream in a similar 
direction. Put the net result was that caxntalists bnttonod their 


pockets tiglitly and turned away. •Everi^ to the present day it is 
difficult to obtain funds for electrical undertakings that would 
really be remunerative. This is to be regretted ; because, although 
the road is dosed as firmly as ever to thOjSuccess of ignorant specula¬ 
tion, it may also confidently be said that solid improvement has been 
made, in knowledge of the science itself, by patient investigation, by 
painstaking experiment, by the garnered experience of undertakings 
that did not give way before the storm, and wliich have been ever 
since schools of instruction that have raised the general level of 
electrical science from an em 2 )irical ^^osition to one founded on solid 
knowledge, and fit to do solid worlc. I think it only right that any 
one, writing with a com])ctent knowledge of the subject, should 
cxjjresH his opinion tliat, thougli thei’e is no more room than there 
has been heretofore for riqjid fortunes or S2>e.culative. ])rofits, tlie bona 
fide investor may fairly consider that in matters electrical his turn 


lias come at last. ' f. ■ 

There are several systems by whidi trainwiiys can be worked by 
electricity with more or less sm-cess. Tlu^ requirements of various 
localities differ so widely from oadi other, that a system which may 
he admirably ada]>ted to one would not suit another, and it is quit©' 
impossible to designate any system as the best, without the certainty 
of evoking adverse and even hostile criticism. ’The selection must 
lie governed in each instance by the circumstances of the case—the 
configuration of the ground to be traversed, tlie jwsenee or absence 
from the neighbourhood of falling water which may be made available 
for a ])rime motor, or, last and not least in towns, the likes and dislikes, 
opinions and 2 ^ 1 ’f‘judiccs of the coiq^orations, local authorities, and 
poimlations. 

Parliament has very projiorly something to say in the selection of 
a system, and the pemiission to adof)! electricity. Its verdict, if un¬ 
favourable, settles the question ; but if the verdict be favourable, as 
we shall have occasion to see farther on, that by no means settles 
the question, but only remits it to another tribunal where local wire- 
jnillers, vestries, and munici 2 )al bodies of various descriptions come 
into operation. 

In speaking a few pages back in terms of commendation of tram-^ 
way carriages actuated by accumulators, I was careful to say that, 
excellent as that system is, haulage by accumulators is not absolutely 
the cheapest form of traction. TBere are others less expensive,, 
w hich may not improbably be employed in some districts. As regards: 
towns, so far as we can see at present, in the great majority of 
cases there are valid objections to them. For instance, the over- 
head system, where the electricity required is carried on elevated 
VoL. XXXI—No. 179 H 
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conductors supported on telegraph poles, is in favour in America; 
but there are inconveniences inseparable from overhead wires 
which have hitherto disinclined London, and others of the great 
towns, to adopt it. Some^town^ do not consider these difficulties to 
be really important. Another system has been tried in* which one 
rail forms the conductor,* and the current reaches the body of the car 
through its metal wheels, ai^d after working the motor returns to the 

generating station through the rails again. 

In yet another a groove runs along the centre of the track in 
which the conductor is placed, a collector attached to the car slides 
between them, and the current returns by the rails. This is the 
system adopted by Mr. Ilolroyd Smith at Blackpool.^ It has worked 
well, and is understood to be commercially successful; but it is not 
difficult to see that this system so successful at Blackpool would not 
have a chance in London, 

All these different plans have their advocates. It is impossible 
to say which is absolutely the best: local circumstances vary so 
considerably that a plan which answers admirably for one locality 
•v^ouKl be quite out of the question for another. 

In most English towns, as far as can at present be seen, there 
exists a disinclination to permit any interference with the streets such 
as is inseparable from any form of underground communication with 
a central station, and the choice appears to lie between the accumu¬ 
lator and the overhead system. 

A tramway line forming part of the North Metropolitan Tramways 
system, and running from Canning Town to Greengate, has for some 
years past been worked by electricity, and may be seen daily in actual 
operation. The distance run over is small, and the number of cars in 
operation is also small. But, notwithstanding this, it is probably the 
most perfect of its kind in existence, and is certainly the most full 
of instruction for any one wishing to study the problem of tramway 
traction. The reason why the Canning Town line is so exceptionally 
important is this: it is a deliberate attempt to prove by actual 
demonstration that electric traction is not only mechanically pos¬ 
sible, but economically advantageous. It is one thing to put a 
car upon a line and make it move by electricity; but it is quite a 
different matter to organise a system which shall stand the wear and 
tear of tramway work day by day and from year’s end to year’s end 
withopt hitch or breakdown, and at the same time show a saving in 
cost as compared with horses doing a similar amount of work. 

The model installation at Barking has been purposely designed 
in such a way as to require nothing except extension when large 
districts are to be dealt with, instead of a small one. The first 
point that attracts remark is its compactness, and the small space 
it occupies as compared with the horse-car establishment which 

* Martin, 55. 
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it replaced. For each car run, eleven horses were required. The 
five cars run on the Barking road ^therefore required fifty-five 
horses, and the stabling covered a considerable amount of ground. 
All this is now available for other purposes, and the economy thus 
effected in the middle of a crowded city where land is of great value 
must needs be great. But besides the economy of space, there are 
other items of saving. Tramway work 43 cruelly heavy on horses, 

and the life of a tramway horsc is not Hiore than five yeais. The 
whole of the horse-power must thus be renewed within that time, 
and to this must be added the cost of fodder, veterinary surgeons' 
bills, horse farms for convalescent animals, bad bargains, and the 
other uncertainties of the horse market. The number of attend- 
ants required for an establishment of ten horses per car is very 
considerable; and a large establishment could be worked on the 
electric system without increasing the pay-list, as the two large 
stationary engines employed at Barking could do much more work 
than they arc at present called upon to perform. 

The engine establishment consists of two Davey Paxman steam- 
engines of thirty-five nominal horse power, and two Immisch dynamos 
giving 200 amperes and 250 volts. This plant is in duplicate in case 
of breakdown, only one engine and dynarpo being required for charging. 
The engine and dynamo room was originally an end of the horse-car 
shed, which has been walled off, the rest of the building being appro¬ 
priated to the purposes of a car shed and for hotising the charging 
tables on which the accumulators are charged and placed in the cars. 
Two lines of rails run into this shed, and at the conclusion of a half-day’s 
run each car comes into the shed and is drawn up beside one of the 
charging tables, which are exactly the same height as the stands on 
w’hich the accumulators rest inside the cars. There the sides of the car 
are let down, and the used set of accumulators is drawn out on to the 
tables. The car then mores on to a farther table, where a fresh 
set of accumulators await it. The act of pushing in the accumulators 
to the cars automatically completes the necessary electrical connections, 
and the car with its power self-contained moves out for another half- 
day’s journey. The whole operation of renewing the accumulators 
hardly lasts three minutes. The used accumulators are at once 
coupled up to the charging dynamo, and the supjfiy which they have 
exhausted is renewed. It must not be supposed that the accumulators 
are allowed to become entirely exhausted; they never lose more than 
a small percentage of their charge. The charging of the whole of 
the cells occupies about eight hours, and during the time the used 
cells are being restored, the stored cells are away doing work on the 
tramway. 

It will be seen that the system is very simple, and the experience 
of several years has proved* it to be perfectly reliable. The electrical 
and mechanical devices for communicating the torque of the motor, 

H 2 
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■which is stowed under the body of the car, to the driving wheels have' 
by constant experiinent been reduced to great simplicity. The time 
allotted for the trial having elapsed, it was found that the result was 
entirely satisfactory, and .the Notth jMetropolitan Company proceeded 
to the next step in the programme, and applied to Parliament for leave 
to work the whole of their system, forty-one miles, by electricity. 
These jiowers were granted by a Bill which became law in 1890. So 
far, matters had progressed rapidly and well, WJlGIl ajl unexpected check 
occurred which may ultimately prove far more important to the public 
than at first sight appears. 

This'is not the place to enter into the details of the controversy 
wdth a local authority, out of which that check arose. It must, 
however, be said that after the tentative period through which im¬ 
perial legislation passed before the pro]ier way of deciding on pro¬ 
posals for electrical installations was finally arrived at, the legislation 
of the Imperial Parliament has been, in the main, wise and just. 
There was a time, when the ‘ Electric Lighting Boom ’ was in pro- 
gjress^ when Parliament, new to the unaccustomed task, seemed likely 
to legislate hastily, and impose sucli conditions as would have- 
frightened capital away and indefinitely postponed advance. But 
calmer counsels succeeded: the officials of the Board of Trade took 
praiseworthy pains to obtain a knowledge of the subject. Their 
expert advisers were wisely selected from amongst the ablest and 
best-known electricians, and they deservedly obtained the confi¬ 
dence of the electrical world, with whom they definitely decided 
to co-operate. They formed and publicly announced the wiser 
determination to encourage electrical enterprise rather than to 
hamper it, and this has ever since been the ruling policy. 

The one point which will no doubt eventually find its level and 
work smoothly is the extent of the power reserved to local authorities 
to regulate electrical matters within thbir limits, a power which, 
though in some form or other necessary, and in many instances is wisely 
used, is yet liable to be exercised capriciously and even vexatiously. 
There is much to be said on both sides. Local authorities, especially 
in urban districts, are obliged to exercise the veto which is reserved 
to them on the operations of electric and other companies who want 
to tear up the streets to lay down or repair conducting mains. Acts of 
Parliament or provisional orders, authorising schemes which entail in¬ 
terfering with the roadways of towns or possibly threaten the safety of 
inhabitants, are habitually so framed as to leave the undertakers of such 
works to make their own arrangements with the municipal authorities. 
This is as it should be. But more power ought certainly to be 
reserved to the Board of Trade, which is the department to which 
the regulation of this matter is entrusted, and which has necessarily 
a wider acquaintance with the question than any local body can 
possess, to interfere as arbitrators or umpires when the power thus 
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reserved to local autlioritics is exercised in an arbitrary manner. I 
think that it is very generally conceded that the Board of Trade has 
?shown sufficient grasp of the subject to be safely entrusted with this 
power of coming in as assessors when doubts arise as to the meaning 
-of powers conveyed in general terms by authorising Acts of Parliament, 
and certainly no one who has been at all behind the scenes as to tho 
lobbying and private interests which are necessary to win over tho 

■couEicnt of a ‘local body’to any projected undertaking will deny 
that a safeguard is wanted fully as much in this direction as in the 
opposite. 

I had intended to say something on the subject of electrical 
pumping in minesL; a great and rapidly increasing advance having 
been made in this direction. But 1 find that the details are too 
teclmicalto be entered on here. To give a general idea of the pro¬ 
blems which have to be met and solved in mining work, I will give 
tlie case of a plant which has been successfully in operation for the 
l)ast three years at Messrs. Locke & Co.’s, 8t. John’s Colliery, Norman- 
•ton. The plant was required to cope with a saltwater feeder of 5,100 
gallons per hour, at a vertical de])th of 90(1 feet below th6 surface'of 
•tho ground. The pressure on the ram faces was so large—400 lb. 
to the square inch—that very specially designed pumps were re¬ 
quired; but with them w'e have no concern except to note that the 
-electrical difficulties to be encountered were increased in proportion 
to this other factor in the problem. Suffice it to say that all diffi¬ 
culties have been surmounted, and the electrical plant laid down is 
now raising 125,000 gallons per day. The efficiency attained was 
about 50 per cent. Installations are also successfully working in 
collieries and mines in all parts of Great Britain, 

The subject of the distribution of electricity over extended areas 
in mines has also lately received great attention, and a system has 
been devised by which problems, most generally presented in practical 
mining work, can be readily and economically solved. 


Albemarle. 
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IMPERIAL FEDERATION FOR 
NAVAL DEFENCE 


In answer to the challenge thrown down by the Prime Minister, 
the Imperial Federation League has undertaken to suggest some 
practical steps by which the mother-country and the colonies may 
be bound together more closely for mutual succour and defence. 
The task was not in the contemplation of Mr, Forster and those asso- 
ciatecl with him as the first founders of the League. It was their 
aim rather to cultivate the sentiment of unity, leaving it to the 
responsible statesmen at the head of affairs to take in hand at the 
fitting opportunity the difficult work of constructive legislation. 
There was a public service of essential value to be performed witlxin 
the limited range proposed. Among colonists an impression prevailed 
that they were regarded with indifference and even with contempt 
by the mother-country. Their feelings had been wounded by poli¬ 
ticians who held the colonial connection to be a source of weakness 
rather than of strength, and who were not particularly anxious to 
keep alive those kindly memories which made every colonist regard 
the mother-country as his home. They had no sympathy with the 
view that a man is individually greater as a citizen of the British 
Empire than as a subject of a small State without a history, Mr. 
Forster was anxious to send a message of affection across the seas to 
oitr fellow-subjects in Crreater Britain. That his work has not been 
barren and unfruitful is sufficiently attested by the new interest 
which has been awakened in the mother-country in all that relates 
to the colonies. It is felt now, as it was never felt before, that our 
place among the nations largely, nay, mainly, depends on the extent, 
the prosperity, and the civilisation of our Colonial Empire. 

The closer union of the colonies and the mother-country has been 
advocated with a view to two principal objects, a Zollverein and a 
Kriegsverein. We may deal first with the question of a customs 
union. Fair traders reckon some powerful supporters among colonial 
etatesmen. At home they have not as yet succeeded in turning the 
general drift of jmblic opinion from free trade towards protection. 
The objections to a 2k)llverein have been clearly set forth by Lord 
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Salisbury, himself in former days a statesman of protectionist pro¬ 
clivities : 

If you give a preferential treatment—that is, a better price—to your colonies, 
it must be a better price than that which, with unrestricted competition, is ob¬ 
taining now. A better price to the producer means a more disagreeable price to 
the consumer; and before we can formulate any propositions, or before we can invite 
our colonies to any kind of federation, what ^we have to know is, how far the 
people of this country would be disposed to support a policy of which, I imagine, 
the most prominent features are preferential taxes on com, preferential taxes on 
meat, and preferential taxes on wool. Some people may say you can have those 
preferential taxes without any increase of price to the consumer. Here we are 
going into the recesses of economical science, into which I will not ask you to 

follow me, even if I wore competent to take you through them; hut I ask you to 
give to your propositions sharpness and definiteness, in order tluit these matters 
may be thrashed out and argued out before the country. You will never get your 
countrymen to consent to legislation of a vague or indefinite kind, especially on 
matters which concern their dearest daily interests. If they are to make a sacri¬ 
fice, or if they are to depart from their previous policy in a manner which you 
convince them involves no sacrifice, they will, at all events, desire to know in 
detail, and to be thoroughly convinced of the soundness of, the arguments by 
which you liave arrived at the convictions you are,urging upon them. ^ , 

To the objections, as stated by Lord Salisbury, we may add the 
evident resolve of the colonies to give, as far as may be, absolute 
protection to their own industries. We see contemporary democracy 
everywhere protectionist. The Governments of the colonies are con¬ 
trolled by working men. The advantages to be secured to the 
colonies by the differential tariflFs we are asked to impose would go 
to the landowners, farmers, and squatters. All the benefits offered 
to the English manufacturers would be obtained at the expense ®f 
the industrial pojmlation concentred in the colonial cities. If, in 
consequence of a reduction of tariff, the manufacturers of the colonies 
employing dearer labour were unable to compete with the manufac¬ 
turers of the mother-country, who have the advantage of more ex¬ 
perienced, more abundant, and cheaper labour, a revision of the 
tariff would be promptly called for by the labour party, and duties 
would be raised to a point which would exclude our productions from 
the colonial market. 

The truth is, that in relation to tariffs the interests of the mother- 
country and the colonists are not identical. At home, under a free 
trade policy, a vast export trade in manufactured goods has been 
created. The growth, and indeed the maintenance at its* present 
level, of our export trade depends on our being able, in a degree not 
reached by our competitors in other countries, to offer the combined 
advantages of quality and cheapness. Any increase in the cost of the 
raw material means either a diminution of profits, already brought 
down to a minimum, or ^compensation by an enhancement of price, 
and a consequent risk of losing the commanding position which our 
productions now occupy in the neutral markets of the world. 
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While a customs’ union of the British Empire is impracticable, 
combined action for defence is feasible, and cannot fail to be for 
the mutual advantage of the mother-country and the colonies. 
In existing conditions, the mother-country holds herself in theory 
responsible for the integrity of the whole empire. Any change im¬ 
plies an increase of responsibility to the colonies, and a corresponding 
relief of responsibility to the» mother-country. Such a readjustment 
may hereafter be justified by, and should follow, the growth of the 
colonies in wealth, in population, and in resources of every kind. 

Turning to the Australasian colonies, it cannot be said that they 
have been slow to recognise the duties and obligations belonging to 
countries practically independent and rai3idly becoming well able to 
provide for their own security. The defence of their principal har¬ 
bours is assured by extensive fortifications, powerfully anned, and by 
a harbourdefeiice flotilla, which, in the case of Melbourne, includes 
a formidable iron-clad. The personnel of the Australian defence 
forces exceeds 30,000 men, of a stamp and quality not to be found in 
an^ standing army raised by conscription on the continent of Europe, 
or recruited*^, as in the mot*her-country, by voluntary enlistment from 
the poorest classes of the population. It is claimed by the statesmen 
of Canada that they, too, have done their part in the duty of imperial 
defence. The intercolonial railway which connects Halifax with 
Quebec, constructed at a cost of 8,000,000^., and the great Canadian 
Pacific, connecting the shores and harbours of the Pacific with those 
of the Atlantic, constructed at a cost to the Dominion of something 
like 20,000,000^, are valuable links in the chain of defence, and 
materially strengthen the empire. Canada has a considerable force 
of militia, and an admirable military college at Kingston. The South 
African colonies have as yet done little to provide for their defence 
against attack from a naval power. They have, however, agreed to 
bear the cost of the works recently erected at the Cape. They have 
built a magnificent breakwater of the greatest value as a shelter for 
shipping in Table Bay. They have organised a service of mounted 
police. It would not have been reasonable to look for more from 
colonies only now recovering from the exhaustion of perpetual warfare. 
In due time we shall have confederation in South Africa, When 
united, the colonies will be well able to provide for the defence of the 
important imperial station of the Cape of Good Hope without help 
from the mother-country. 

In the future, statesmen at home may hold themselves free from 
anxiety for the defence of the coasts of the self-governing colonies. 
It is an obvious remark that the imperial exchequer is as much re¬ 
lieved by judicious expenditure on defensive works and local forces as 
by direct contributions of money. 

For the protection of the long lines of communication across the 
ocean, the security of which is of vital conceni, not less to the colonies 
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than to ourselves, the imperial navy is at present the only guarantee. 
It must be long before the colonies are able to relieve the imperial 
navy of the duty of giving protection to the commerce of the empire 
upon the high seas. In a new country^as yet but partially developed, 
it is impossible by any hasty efforts to create* a service such as that 
of the British navy. A modem navy needs seamen, e.ngineers, and 
officers with special training in many lines. The fleet should include 
ships and vessels of various types, and all complicated and difficult to 
constmct. The cost of battle-ships and first-class cruisers is enormous. 
The suppression of sail power has rendered the possession of a con¬ 
tinuous chain of fortified coaling-stations a primary 'necessity. It is 
evident that these requirements can only be met by the resources of 
a great empire. Efficient navies cannot be created by little States. 
The British Empire may easily maintain a maritime supremacy. The 
colonies se})arated from the mother-country cannot hold their own 
with the first-rate liaval powers of Europe, or with the United States. 
Through quite as extended a period as practical statesmen can take 
into view, the defence of the commerce of the empire upon the ocean 
will be secured more effectually and far more cheaply by one cpm-. 
bined imperial force than small navies acting independently, and 
necessarily deficient in Tcitfy features essential to the efficiency of a 
modern navy. 

Up to the (late of the recent agreement with the Australasian 
Governments the burden of maintaining the imperial fleet had been 
borne exclusively ])y the mother-country. A new departure has now 
been taicen, and seven cruisers of the latest types liave been despatched 
to Australian waters, to be permanently retained by the Governments 
of the colonies for the defence of the imperial trade in that distant 
quarter of the globe. What we have lately done is of happy augury 
for the future. At no distant date the question of taking further 
concerted action must come up for consideration. The new Austral¬ 
asian squadron is only an instalment of what would be required to 
give an adequate naval defence to the commerce of the Antipodes. 
In addition to the seven vessels built under the special agreement 
entered into with the colonies, our present Australasian squadron 
includes one armoured cruiser, four unarmoured cruisers of the third 
class, and three gunboats. It would be a step further on the lines 
already traced if the colonies were to assume the whole cost of all the 
vessels maintained in their waters. If a disposition favourable to 
such a proposal were evinced, it would not be difficult to frame con¬ 
ditions which, would insure to the colonies the full and, in a sense, 
the exclusive advantage of the expenditure incurred. The Colonial 
Governments may prefer to add to the naval forces which they have 
already created^for harbour defence. They may build ironclads for 
coast defence, and cruisfers to give protection to trade converging 
upon their ports from across the seas. The burden of increased 
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expenditure on ships which, though belonging to the colonies, would 
co-operate for imperial defence, would be borne more cheerfully if 
the privilege were conceded of flying the white ensign on board the 
public vessels of the colonies.* The privilege has been too long with- 

and professional 

It would be an act of well-timed liberality on the part of the 
mother-country to permajiently station in the seaports of Australasia 
certain ships which have become somewhat obsolete for the line-of- 
battle in an action fought in European waters. We have several iron¬ 
clads, originally designed as battle-ships, which, fitted with modem 
machinery, and armed with guns of the latest ty];)es, are capable 
of conversion into armoured cruisers, fully equal to the requirements 
for defence in distant waters. Pending the negotiation of an agree¬ 
ment for a further contribution from the Colonial Governments, the 
mother-country should take in hand the work of conversion, and 
despatch the ships when completed to the Australasian ports, to be 
kept in reserve for any emergency which may arise. The efforts of 
the Colonial Governments to raise a naval reserve force would be 
.enqoura^d by the presence in their own waters of the ships on 
which they would rely for protection in time of war. We may 
render other services to the colonies in their efforts to organise and 
improve their means of defence. We can lend officers to give in¬ 
struction. We can do much to help in the formation of military 
establishments and colonial We may do other generous 

and politic acts. It has been suggested by Mr. Stuart Lansdell that 
the salaries of colonial governors should be charged to the British 
taxpayer. The cost would not reach sixpence per cent, on the 
amount of trade annually exchanged with the colonies. 

It is not necessary here to consider further the steps to be taken 
in carrying out the new policy. As a preliminary to any negotiation 
between the mother-country and the colonies, an inquiry into the 
whole system of our imperial defence seems to be called for. Stan¬ 
dards fixed in time of peace must be arbitrary; but it is desirable to 
lay down authoritatively the strength at which the British navy 
should be maintained. At present the Admiralty aim at equality 
with any two naval powers. In ships for the line-of-battle we may 
accept without question the rule now officially laid down. In vessels 
for harbour and coast defence we may be content with a position of 
inferiority. In cruisers our requirements are incomparably greater 
•than those of any other power. It is a pregnant fact that the British 
flag covers eighty-one per cent, of the tonnage passing through the 
Suez Canal. * 

Sir Geoffrey Hornby, in his able address to the London Chamber 
of Commerce, is the only naval officer of authority who has very 
teoently made an attempt to fix in detail, and to appropriate to their 
i^bveral^^tions, the number, of cruisers required for the defence of 
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our commerce. His self-imposed task should be taken up and com¬ 
pleted systematically by a Royal Commission. Finality in such 
matters is in the nature of the case unattainable. But we can see 
some distance ahead. The value of an inquiry by an independent 
committee or by a Royal Commission has been frequently illustrated 
in the recent administration and bistory of the navy. In Ship-building 
our policy was guided for many years by J-he committee over which 
Ix)rd Dufferin presided. The defence of the coaling-stations, now 
satisfactorily completed, had long been neglected until the report of 
Lord Carnarvon’s Commission was in the hands of the Government. 

A Commission on the naval defences of the empire should be, 
as recommended by Sir Frederick Young, a roving Commission, A 
troopship should be appropriated for the service of the Commissioners. 
The colonies should be visited. Their leading statesmen should be 
consulted as to their views, not only on the subject of defence, but 
with reference to the whole policy of imperial federation. With 
such a report as we might confidently look for from a Royal Com¬ 
mission, the Home Government could decide as to the extent to 
which naval defence could be carried from imperial fuiids. Thi» 
done, the rej)ort could be communicated to the self-governing 
colonies, with a request for their aid and co-operation in carrying 
out the recommendations for the defence of the empire. A colonial 
conference might be summoned for final consultation between the 
mother-country and the colonies. 

In providing for any further expenditure to be incurred for 
imperial naval defence, the question of pecuniary contributions must 
necessarily be faced. Taxation and representation go together; and, 
without representation or a voice in the control of the foreign policy 
of the empire, no contributions can reasonably be expected from the 
colonies to the funds administered by the Board of Admiralty. No 
scheme w'hich has yet been proposed for giving representation to the 
colonies has been entirely satisfactory. It does not seem feasible to 
give seats in the Cabinet to the Agents-General of the colonies. 
Representation by a few life-peers in the House of Lords would be 
obviously inadequate. The House of Commons would- not surrender 
to any committee of the Privy Council such powers of advice and 
control, in reference to foreign affairs, as are exercised in the L%ited 
States by a committee of the Senate. To give representation in the 
House of Commons to the colonies is fraught with difficulty. Taking 
population as a basis, the members for the colonies would be too few 
to exercise a real control in the decision of any questions as to which 
public opinion in the mother-counti^ was decisively pronounced. On 
the other hand, if the members sitting for the colonies should form a 
party acting independently of either of the great parties in the mother- 
country, they might ocbasionally, by a casting vote, paralyse and 
overthrow a ministry. It wotild be an obvious disadvantage to admit 
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members to the House of Commons with little knowledge of home 
politics, and feeling no interest in the general business with which 
the Governments have to deal. In view of these objections to any 
scheme of representation^ we can hardly claim to receive contributions 

from the colonies to the imperial exchequer. The colonies may co¬ 
operate not less effectively by undertaking, as it has already been 
proposed, their own local defence, and later by sharing with the 
mother-country the responsibility of imperial defence, according to 
uSome prescribed plan adopted after full deliberation and mutual and 
friendly consultation. 

In view of the great practical difficulty of devising the scheme 
for the representation of the colonies, it is a source of deep satisfaction 
to know that the successful conduct of our foreign policy in recent 
years has done much to diminish the necessity for dealing with an 
almost insoluble problem. The utmost caution has been shown by 
Tjord Salisbury and Lord Eosebery in avoiding commitments for 
objects not of common concern to the colonies and to ourselves. 
It may be observed that the High Commission for Canada and the 
^gents-General for Australasia are rapidly acquiring an influence not 
inferior to that accorded to the ministers of independent States in 
close league and alliance with Great Britain. No steps, it may be 
presumed, would now be taken in any matter in which their interests 
.are engaged without consulting the accredited representjitives of the 
colonies. No organic change would give to the colonies more weight 
at our Foreign Office than they already carry. With the j)ractical 
good sense which is an eminent characteristic of British statesman¬ 
ship, an adjustment of the working of the constitutional machine is 
-constantly being made to meet the new conditions with which we 
have to deal. 

A consultative council on imperial defence, as suggested by Sir 
Henry Barkly and others, with functions similar to those of the Indian 
•Council, might be created without raising any of the objections which 
would be formed to the creation of a body with wider duties and greater 
powers of controlling the action of the Imperial Government. The 
constitution of such a council presents little difficulty. The Agents- 
General might be invited to represent the colonies. The War Office 
and the Admiralty would be represented by officers nominated for 
this service. The Secretary of State for the Colonies would probably 
be the fittest president. The opening of the Imperial Institute would 
be a suitable occasion for the first meeting of the council. 

It is submitted that the various considerations which have 
been urged point clearly to the desirability of abstaining from send¬ 
ing forth any proposals for sweeping changes in the terms and condi¬ 
tions of the present happy partnership between the mother-country 
and the colonies. From a legal and constitutional point of view, the 
ties which bind tls to the self-governing colonies are slender indeed. 
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The real bond of union consists in mutual affections, dee])ly felt, 
which are an assurance to oursolvesj to our sons in the colonies, and 
to the whole world, that in the hour of trial all British subjects vnll 
stand shoulder to shoulder for the defence of tlie empire. 

It has been held that federation In the colonics must procedo 

federation of the empire. Federation in Canada was completed in 
1867. What Mr. Goldwin Smith may bring about by persuasive 
oratory and by the pen of an accomplisliod writer, it is hard to con¬ 
jecture. If we may rely on the assurances of Canadian statesmen, and 
of independent authorities such as Principal Grant, federation has 
not as yet taken us further apart. In the preceding discussion 
Canada has not been brought so prominently as Australia into the 
field of \dew. Under the protection of the imperial flag the coasts 
of Canada are secure from attack. Effectual resistance on the long 
line of land frontier could not be offered to an invading army from 
the United fStutes by a postulation much inferior in numbers. But 
war with the United States is no more to be anticipated than wav 
with the motlua'-country herself. To Canaria, the defence of the 
trade routes across the ocean is a servic(? ^f secondary importance. 
During a considerable part of the year the most convenient harbours 
are sealed up by ice; and at all times the best access to the sea for 
the middle and north-west provinces i? by way of New York. There 
being no reason for expenditure on warlike preparations, it is vain 
to lo<»k for pecuniary contributions from Canada to the imperial 
exchequer, whether for naval or military puiposes. If there are no 
contributions, thert^ are no claims to representation on a common 
council. There seems, therefore, nothing to call for a revision of the 
constitutional relations between Canada and the mother-country. 
The future course of events will de]»end on the matci'ial condition 
and pros})erity of the people. A strong fo(?ling of attachment and 
loyalty to the mother-country exists, and leading politicians would 
scarcely find it to their advantage to be absorbed into the liizge poli¬ 
tical system of the United States, in wliicli they could not hope to 
exercise a commanding influence. If, however, the mass of the 
people should become convinced that t]iey would derive a substantial 
material advantage from union with the States, the movement for 
annexation might not long be delayed. 

In Australia proposals for federation were recently Izrought for¬ 
ward by Sir Hairy Parkes, with tlio support of leading men on both 
sides of polities in all the colonies. The. conference of delegzites 
which met at Sydney addressed itself to its task vdih. great ability 
and earnestness. All were agreed that federation was desirable. The 
Bill embodying the resolution of the conference was drawn up by Sir 
Samuel Griffiths, with the skill of a master in the art of the parlia¬ 
mentary draftsman. The scheme for federation, though launched 
under such favourable auspices, was coldly received. In support of 
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the proposals for federation, the necessity for common action in rela¬ 
tion to defence was the chief argument which could be urged. In 
Australia the working-man governs. The constituencies are keenly 
interested in questions directly affecting the condition of the masses. 
Fiscal policy and the regulation of labour are vigorously debated. 
There is no fear of invasion. The only possible enemies are at a 
remote distance, and nothing is likely to happen in the near future 
to disturb the sense of security. For these reasons the people of 
Australia seem lukewarm on the subject of federation. In the absence 
of some urgent practical necessity, many considerations make against 
it. Every plan which can be proposed involves some more or less 
considerable surrender of powers on the jmrt of the local ffovemments 
to the central Government. Men whose sole interests arc concentrated 
on the city or the district in which they live, and on the .social and 
material advancement of the community to whicli they belong, are 
reluctant to place themselves under the rule of a Government over 
which they can exercise only a partial and limited influence. Under 
existing arrangements the peoj)lc of Sydney prefer to be ruled by an 
assembly of their own creation. In a Federal Assembly they would 
^harc therr electoral power with Melbourne, Adelaide, and lirisbane, 
from which they have hitherto been divided by local jealousies, carried 
to a degree of intensity that may seem exaggerated and overdmwn 
to us, who belong to a larger and older community. The strong 
local sentiment, which is an impediment to federation, has its value 
in encouraging men to those sturdy efforts which are needed in the 
building up of a nation. 

It is open to question whether colonial federation would really 
advance the larger cause of imperial federation. The people of a 
federated Australia would be-more confident in their own unaided 
resources, and consequently less disposed to sacrifice any portion of 
their political independence in order to obtain the advantage of a 
more perfectly organised system of imperial defence. It is not 
intended to imply that the links which now bind Australasia with the 
mother-country are near being broken. At tbe conference in Sydney 
one voice, and one alone, was raised to suggest that the time was 
shortly at hand, if it had not already come, to declare the independ¬ 
ence of Australia. The suggestion of Mr. Dibbs was received with 
unanimous disapproval. It called forth the warmest manifestation of 
affection for the old country, and in this expression of cordial feeling 
Mr. Uibbs himself heartily joined. The policy of j^reserving the 
union was vindicated at the Sydney conference, not merely from 
motives of sentiment and sympathy, but by arguments of a practical 
nature, which were generally accepted as conclusive. Why, it was 
asked, should the present happy relations be disturbed ? With the 
fullest and most unreserved liberty of self-government, what reason 
was there for complaint ? What advantages could be gained from a 
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change which would be a change in name only? Contrasting the 
government of the self-governing colonies with that of the United 
States, the expenses of Presidential elections were greater than those 
of our ancient monarchy. In the more important question of control 
over the executive, it was urged that -the people exercise a greater 
power under constitutions framed after the British model than ia 
permitted by the constitution of the United States. 

While no practicable scheme has suggested itself for welding 
together more closely the several parts of the British Empire in time 
of peace, in war it would be quickly seen that blood is thicker than 
water. The instinct of self-preservation would show that in union 
there is strength. The author of The Last Great Naval War has 
rightly said that if ever federation comes it will follow upon some 
doughty depds done by colonial forces in the Pacific, while the old 
country has been fighting her own battles bravely nearer home. 
When the support, which all the members of the British Empire can 
give one another has been illustrated hy experience, the desire will 
be stronger on both sides to maintain the imperial connection. 

We cannot anticipate ail the developments of the future. Under 
existing conditions as to population and wealth, it does ^ot seenr 
feasible to make any cljange in the conditions of the partnership 
between the colonies and the mother-cquntry which would be accept¬ 
able to the former. To create a council, on which the colonies should 
be powerfully represented, for the control of foreign policy and 
imperial defence would involve a loss of dignity and a curtailment of 
the splicre of action of the House of Commons which would only be 
accepted in return for far greater services and contributions to the 
cost of imperial defence than the colonies could now render. Another 
generation may see great changes in the relative positions. In the 
mother-country the rate of increase in the population may diminish. 
It may be more and more difficult to expand our trade and industries 
when our exports are excluded from the markets of all manufacturing 
countries by the insurmountable barrier of a protectionist policy. 
Meanwhile, the colonies, having the advantage of vast and fertile 
tracts as yet unpeopled and uncultivated, may continue to advance 
by leaps and bounds. They may be able to contribute more, while 
we are loss able to bear unaided the burdens we now carry with ease. 
If the colonies were prepared to contribute by millions sterling to the 
cost of maintaining the army and navy, the taxpayers of the mother- 
country would probably be well content to accept some extensive 
modifications in the constitutional functions of the House of Commons. 
Proposals to create an Imperial Council of Foreign Affairs and Defence 
might then be received with favour. But the time has not yet come 
for sweeping changes. We can profitably occupy ourselves with plans 
for combining resources and co-operating for mutual protection 
against external foes. 
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It must be acknowledged that the problem of federation has 
been examined hitherto without reaching a solution. Such a result 
need not bo a source of regret. The present relations are not un- 
happy. The colonies enjoy uncontrolled libeity. The mother- 
country has the prestige of Suzerainty over a noble empire. It is 
satisfactory to know that the British Empire is bound together by 

links stronger than laivs and constitutionB cun create , we are bound 

together by religion and Suce, by a common history, language, and 
literature. In these essentials of national unity the subjects of the 
British Crown are one with the citizens of the grand Kepublic of tli(i 
West. The statesman who in the fulness of time shall bring about 
the federation of all English-speaking peo^Jes will have done a 
signal service, not only in the consolidation of kindred races, but 
in creating a powerful instrument for establishing peace and ex¬ 
tending civilisation. 

Brassey. 
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« 

AMONG THE BARBARIANS • 


It is not possible to study primitive mankind without being deeply 
impressed by tlie sociability it h^s displayed since its very first steps 
in life. Traces of human societies are found in the relics of both 
the oldest .and the later stone-age; and, when we come to observe 
the savages whose manners of life are still those of neolithic man, 
we find them closely bound together by an extremely ancient clan 
organisation which enables them to combine their individually weak 
forces, to enjoy life in common, .and to progress. Man is no exception 
in nature. He also is subject to the great'principle of Mutual Aid 
■which grants the best chances of survival to those who* best support 
each other in the struggle for life. .These were the conclusions 
arrived at in a previous study.* 

However, as soon as we c-oine to a liigher stage of civilisation, and 
refer fo history whiclr already has something to say .about that stage, 
we are bewildered by the struggles and conflicts which it reveals. 
The old bonds seem entirely to be broken. Stems are seen to fight 
.against stems, tribes against tribes, individuals against individuals; 
and out of this chaotic contest of hostile forces, mankind issues 
divided into castes, enslaved to despots, separated into States always 
re.ady to wage war against each other. And, with this history of 
mankind in his hands, the pessimist philosopher triumphantly con¬ 
cludes that w.arfare and oppression are the very essence of human 
nature; that the warlike and predatory instincts of man can only be 
restrained within certain limits by a strong authority which enforces 

t 

pe.ace-and thus gives an opportunity to the few and nobler ones to 
prepare a better life for humanity in times to come. 

And yet, as soon as the every-day life of man during the his¬ 
torical period is submitted to a closer analysis—and so it has been, 
of late, by many -patient students of very early institutions—it 
appears at once under quite a different aspect. Leaving aside the 
preconceived ideas of most historians and their pronounced pre¬ 
dilection for the dramatic aspects of history, we see that the very 
documents they habitually peruse are such as to exaggerate the 
part of human life given to struggles and to underrate its peaceful 

’ Nineteenth Centuryt. 1891. 
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moods. The bright and sunny days are lost sight of in the gales and! 
fetorms. Even in our own time, the cumbersome records which we 
prepare for the future historian, in our Press, our law courts, our 
Government offices, and even in our fiction and poetry, suffer from the 
same one-sidedness. They hand down to posterity the most minute 
descriptions of'every war, every battle and skirmish, every contest 
and act of violence, every "kind of individual suffering ; but they hardly 
bear any trace of the couiftless acts of mutual support and devotion 
which everyone of us knows from his owa experience; they hardly 
take notice of what makes the very essence of our daily life—our 
social instincts and manners. No wonder, then, if the records of tll6 
past were so imperfect. The annalists of old never failed to chronicle 
the petty wars and calamities which harassed their contemporaries; 
but they paid no attention whatever to the life of the masses, although 
the masses chiefly used to toil peacefully while the few indulged in 
fighting. Tho epic poems, the inscriptions on monuments, the treaties 
of peace, and other historical documents bear the same character; they 
deal with breaches of peace, not with peace itself. So that the best- 
intentioned historian unconsciously draws a distorted jneture of tlie 
times he endeavours to depict; and, to restore the real 2 >roj^ortion 
between conflict *and union, wt^ are now hound to enter into a 
minute analysis of thousands of ^mall facts and faint indications 
accidentally preserved in the relics of the jmst; to interpret them 
with the aid of comparative ethnology; and, after liaving heard so 
much about what used to divide men, to reconstruct stone by stone 
the institutions which used to unite them. 

Ere long history will have to he n^-written on new lines, so as to 
take into account tliese two currents of human life and to apj)reciate 
the part played by each of them in evolution. But in the mean¬ 
time we may avail ourselves of the immense 23rei>aratory work 
recently done towards restoring the leading features of the second 
current, so much neglected. From the better-known i>eriods of 
history we may take some illustrations of the life of the masses, in 
order to indicate the part i>layed by mutual support during those 
periods; and, in so doing, we may dispense (for the sake of brevity) 
from going as far back as the Egyjitian, or even the Greek and Roman 
antiquity. For, in fact, the evolution of mankind has not had the cha¬ 
racter of one unbroken series. Several times civilisation came to 
an end in one given region, with one given race, and began anew 
elsewhere, among other races. But at each fresh start it began again 
with the same clan institutions which we have seen among the 
savages. So that if we take the last start of our own civilisation, 
when it began afresh in the first centuries of our era, among those 
whom the Romans called the ‘ barbarians,’ we shall have the whole 
scale of evolution bejginning with the gentes and ending in the 
institutions of our own time. To these illustrations the following 
pages win be devoted. 
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Men of science have not yet settled upon the causes which some 
two thousand years ago drove whole nations from Asia into Europe 
and resulted in the great migrations of barbarians which put an end 
to the West Eoman Empire. One cause, however, is naturally sug¬ 
gested to the geographer as he cont emplates * the ruins of populous 
cities in the deserts of Central Asia, or follows the old beds of rivers 
now disappeared and tlio wide outlines of lakes now reduced to the 
size of mere ponds. It is desiccation : a qu^te recent desiccation, con¬ 
tinued still at a speed which we formerly were not prepared to admit.’^ 
Against it man was powerless. When the inhabitants of North-west 
Mongolia and East Turkestan 
saw that water was abandoning them, they had no course open to them 
Imt to rapv'O down the broad valleys leading to the lowlands, and to 
thrust westw^ards the inliabitants of the plains. Steins after stems 
were thus thrown into Europe, compelling other stems to move and to 
remove for centuries in succession, westwards and eastwards, in search 
of new, and more or less permanent abodes. Races were mixing with 
races during those migrations, aborigines with immigrants, Aryans 
with Ural-Altayans; and it would have been no wonder if the social, 
institutions which had kept tliein together in their mother-countries 
had been totally wrecked during the stratification of races which took 
place ill hlurope and Asia. But they were not wrecked ; they simply 
underwent the modification which was required by the new conditions 
of life. 

The Teutons, the Celts, the Bcandinavians, the Slavonians, and 
others, when they first eame in contact with the Romans, were in a 
transitional state of so(‘ial organisation. The clan unions, based upon 
a real or supposed common origin, bad kept them together for many 
thousands of years in succession. But these unions could only 
answer their purpose so long only as there were no separate families 
within the gens or clan itself. However, for causes already 
'mentioned,^ the separate patriarchal family had slowly but steadily 
developed witbin the clans, and in the long run it evidently meant 


(tho ‘ Great Sea ’ of the ancient Chinese) 


* Kumberlcss traces of post-pliocene lakes, now disappeared, arc found over 
Central, West, and North Asia. Shells of tho same species as those now found in 
the Caspian Sea are scattered over tho surface of tho soil as far East as half-way 
to Lake Aral, and are found in recent deposits as far north as Kazan. Traces of 
Caspian Gulfs, formerly taken for old beds of tho Amu, intersect tho Turcoman 
territory. Desiccation is evident, and it .progresses at a formerly unexpected 
speed. The level of Lake Aral sinks by a couple of inches every year (Dorandt), 
and several of its gulfs have dried up in our own lifetime. Even in tho relatively 
wet parts of south-west Siberia, the succession of reliable surveys, recently published 
by M. YadrintsefF, shows that villages have grown up on wliat was, eighty years 
ago, the bottom of one of the lakes of tho Tchany group; while the other lakes 
of the same group, which covered hundreds of square miles some fifty years ago, 
are now mere ponds. In short, the desiccation of North-west Asia goes on at a 
rate which must be measured by centuries, instead of by the geological units of time 
of which we formerly used to speak. 

. • Nineteenth Centwry^ April 1891, 
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tlie individual accumulation of wealth and power, and the hereditary 
transmission of both. The frequent migrations of the barbarians and 
the ensuing wars, only hastened the division of the gentes into 
separate families, while the digi)ersing of stems and their mingling 
with strangers.offered singular facilities for the ultimate disintegra¬ 
tion of those unions based upon kinship. The barbarians thus 
stood in a i^sition of either seeing their clans dissolved into loose* 
aggregations of families, of which the wealthiest, especially if com¬ 
bining sacerdotal functions or military repute with wealth, would 
Jiave succeeded in imiX)SiUg their authority upon the others ; or of 
finding out some new form of organisation based ujion some new 
principle. Many stems had no force to resist disintegration: they 
broke up and were lost for history. But the more vigorous ones 
did npt disintegrate. They came out of the ordeal with a new 
organisation—the village community —which kept them together 
for the next fifteen centuries or more. The conception of a common 
territory, ap})Vopriated or protected by common efforts, was elaborated, 
and it took the j)lace of the vanishing conceptions of common descent. 
"ThO'coiPinion gods gradually lost their cliaracter of ancestors and 
were endowed with a local territorial character. Tliey became the 
gods or saints of a given locality; ‘the land' was identified with 
its inhabitants. Territorial unions grew uj) instead of the con¬ 
sanguine unions of old, and this new organisation evidently offered 
many advantages under the given circumstances. It recognised the 
independence of the family and even emphasised it, the village com¬ 
munity disclaiming all rights of interference in what w'as going on 
within the family inclosiire ; it gave much more freedom to ]jersonal 
initiative ; it was not hostile in principle to union betw^een men of 
different descent, and it maintained at the same time the necessary 
•cohesion of action and thought, while it was strong enough to o])]jos(‘. 
the dominative tendencies of the minorities of wizards, priests, and 
professional or distinguished warriors. Consequently it became the* 
primary cell of future organisation, and with many nations the village 
community has retained this character until now. 

It is now known, and scarcely contested, that the village com¬ 
munity was not a specific feature of the Slavonians, nor even of the 
ancient Teutons. It prevailed in England during both the Saxon 
.and Nonuan times, and partially survived till the last century; ** it 

^ If I follow the opinions of (to name modem specialists only) Nasse, Kovalevsky, 
and Vinogradoif—whose work w&hope will soon be published in English—and not 
l^ose of Mr. Seebohm (Mr. Denman Ross can only be named for the sake of com¬ 
pleteness), it is not only because of the deep knowledge and concordance of views 
■of these three writers, but also on account of their perfect knowledge of the village 
oomimJnlty altogether—a knowledge the want of which is much felt in the otherwise 
remadtable work of Mr, Seebohm, The same remark applies, in a still higher degree, 
to the most elegant writings of Fustel de Coulanges, whose opinions and passionate 
interiaretations of old texts are confined to himself. 
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was at the bottom of the social organisation of old Scotland, old 
Ireland, and old Wales. In France, the communal iwssession and 
the communal allotment of arable land by the village folkrnoot per¬ 
sisted from the first centuries of our era till the times of Turgot, who 
found the folkmoots ‘ too noisy ’ and therefore abolished them. It 
survived Eoman rule in Italy, and revived after the fall of the Roman 
Empire, It was the rule with the Scandinavians, the Slavonians, 
the Fins (in Xhapitidyd, as also, probably, the kihlakunta), the Coures, 
and the Lives. The village community in India—past and present, 
Aryan and non-Aryan— is well known through the epoch-making works' 
of Sir Henry Maine; and Elphinstone has described it among the 
Afghans, We also find it in the Mongolian onions^ the Kabyle tliad- 
dart, the Javan-ese deasa, the Malayan kola or tofa, and under a variety 
of names in Abyssinia, the Soudan, in tlie interior of Africa, with 
natives of both Americas, with all tlie small and large tribes of the 
Pacific archipelagos. In short, we do not know one single human 
race or one single nation which has not had its period of village 
communities. This fact alone disposes of the theory according to 
which the village community in Europe would have been^a serviM 
growth. It is anterior to serfdom, and even servile submission was 
powerh'ss to break it. It was a universal ])liase of evolution, a 
natural outcome of tlie clan'organisation', with all those stems, at 
least, which have jilayed, or play still, some part in history.'* 

It was a natural growtli, and an absolute uniformity in its 

structTire was therefore not possible. As a rule, it was a union 

% 

between families considered as of common descent and owning 
a certain territory in coTnmon. But with some stems, and luider 
certain circumstances, the families used to grow very numerous 

® The lileratuTG of the village community is so vast that but a few works can be 
named. Those of Sir Henry Maine, Mr. Seebohm, and Walter’.s Das alte Wallis (Bonn, 
1869), are well-known popular sources of information about Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales. For France, 1*. VioUet, Precis de Vhistoire du, droit franqais: Droit price, 
1886, and several of his monographs in .SiW. de VEeole des Charles \ Babcau, Le 
Villdge so^is Vanoicn regime (the mir in the eighteenth century), third edition, 1887 ; 
Bonnemfere, Doniol, &c. For Italy and Scandinavia, the chief works are named in 
Laveloye’s Primitive Property, German version by K. Bucher. For the Finns, Rein’s 
Pdreldsningar, i. 16 ; Koskinen, Finnische Geschichte, 1874, and various monographs. 
For the Lives and Coures, Prof. Lutchitzky in Severnyi Vestnih, 1891, For the 
Teutons, besides the well-known works of Maurer* Sohm (^Altdeutscke PeichS’ und 
Gerichts-Verfassuny), also Balm (Jlrzeit, VolkertcandcruTig, Langohardische Stitdien'), 
Janssen, Wilh. Arnold, &c. For India, besides H. Maine and the works he names, 
Sir John Phear’s Aryan Village, For Russia and South Slavonians, see feavelin, 
Posnikotl, Sokolovsky, Kovalevsky, Efimenko, Ivanishefif, Krauss, &c. (copious biblio¬ 
graphical index up to 1880 in the Sbornik sredeniy ob obsohinye of the Russ, Qeog. Soc.). 
For general conclusions, besides Laveleye's ProprieU, Morgan’s Ancient Society, 
Lippert’s KuUurgesohiohtc, Post, Dargun, &c., also the short lectures of M. Kovalevsky 
{Tableau des origines et de Vevolution de la faviille et de lapropriHe, Stockholm, 1890). 
Many special monographs ought to be mentioned; their titles may be found in the 
excellent lists given by P. Viollct in Droit prirdsixid Droit public, For^other races, 
see subsequent notes. 
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before they threw oflF new buds in the shape of new families ; five, 
six, or seven generations continued to live under the same roof, or 
within the same inclosure, owning their joint household and cattle 
in common, and taking their* hieala at the common hearth. Tliey 
kept in such ca?e to what ethnology knows as the ‘joint family/ or 
the ‘ undivided household,' which we still see all over China, in India, 
in the South Slavonian zmdruga^ and occasionally find in Africa, in 
America, in Denmark, in North Kussia, and West France.® With 
other stems, or in other circumstances, not yet well specified, the 
families did not attain the same proportiona; the grandsons, and 
occasionally the sons, left the household as soon as they were married, 
and each of them started a now cell of his own. But, joint or not, 
clustered together or scattered in the woods, the families remained 
united into village communities; several villages were grouped 
into tribes; and thfe tribes joined into confederations. Such was 
the social organisation which developed among the so-called ‘bar¬ 
barians,' when they began to settle more or less permanently .in 
Europe. 

A very long evolution was reqiiired before the gentes, or elans, 
recognised the separate existence of a ])atriarelialfoinily in a separate 
hut; but even after that had been recognised, the clan, as a rule, 
knew no personal inheritance of property. The few tilings which 
might have belonged jiersonally to the individual were either 
destroyed on his grave or buried with him. The village community, 
on the contrary, fully recognised the private accumulation of wealth 
within the family and its hereditary transmission. But wealth was 
conceived exclusively in the shape of movable property, including 
cattle, implements, arnrs, and the dwelling-house wliich—‘ like 
all things that can be destroyed by fire'—belonged to the same 
category.^ As to private property in land, the village community 
did not, and could not, recognise anything of the kind, and, as a 
rule, it does not recognise it now. The land was the common pro¬ 
perty of the tribe, or of the whole stem, and the village community 
itself owned its part of the tribal territory so long only as the tribe 

* Several authorities are inclined to consider tlie joint liousehold as an iijter- 
mediate stage between the clan and the village community; and there is no doubt 
that in very many cases village communities have grown up out of undivided families. 
Kevertheless, 1 consider the joint household as a fact of a different order. We find 
it within the gentes; on the other hand we cannot afBrm that joint families have 
existed at any period without belonging either to a gens, or to a village community, 
or to a Oau, I conceive the early village communities as slowly originating directly 
from the gentes and consisting, according to racial and local circumstances, cither of 
several joint families, or of both joint and simple families, or (especially in the case 
of new settlements) of simple families only. If this view be correct, we should not 
have the right of establishing the series: gens, compound family, village community 
. w-the sechiKl member of the series having not the same ethnological value as the two 
' others. 

» 

^ Stobbe, Qesekichte det dev,Uchei^ Recktet, p. 62. 
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did not claim a re-distribution of the village allotments. The clear¬ 
ing of the woods and the breaking of the prairies being mostly done 
by the communities or, at least, by the joint work of several families 
—always with the consent of the community—the cleared plots were 
held by each family for a term of four, twelve, or twenty years, after 
which term they were treated as parts of the arable land owned in 
eommon. Private propei'ty, or possession ‘ for ever,’ was as incom¬ 
patible with the very principles and the religious conceptions of the 
village community as it was with -the principles of the gens; so 
that a long influence of the Koman law and the Christian Church, 
which soon accepted the Koman principles, were* required to accustom 
the barbarians to the idea of private property in land being possible.** 
And yet, even when such property, or possession for an unlimited time, 
was recognised, the owner of a sej)arate estate remained a co-proprietor 
in the waste lands, forests, and grazing-grounds. Moreover, we con¬ 
tinually sees especially in the history of Russia, that when a few 
families, acting se})arately, had taken possession of some land belonging 
to tribes which were treated as strangers, they very soon united to- 
geilier, and constituted a village community which in tb* thkd or 
fourili generation began to profess a community of origin, 

A whole series of institutions, partly inherited from the clan 
period, havc^ developed from that basis of common ownership of land 
during the long succession of centuries which was required to bring 
the barbarians under the dominion of States organised upon the Roman 
or Byzantine pattern. The village community was not only a union for 
guaranteeing to each one his fair share in the common land, but also 
a union for common culture, for mutual su]>port in all possible forms, 
for protection from violence, and for a further development of know¬ 
ledge, national bonds, and moral conceptions; and every change in 
the judicial, military, educational, or economical manners had to be 
decided at the folkmoots of the village, the tribe, or the confederation. 
The community being a continuation of the gens, it inherited all 
its functions. It was the univeraitas, the mir —a world in itself. 

Common hunting, common fishing, and common culture of the 
orchards or the plantations of fruit trees was the rule with the old 
gentes. Common agriculture became the rule in the barbarian 
village communities. True, that direct testimony to this effect is 
scarce, and in the literature of anticpiity we onlyTiave the passages of 
Diodorus and Julius Caesar relating to the inhabitants of the .Lipari 
Islands, one of the Celt-Iberian tribes, and the Sueves. But there is 
no lack of evidence to prove that common agriculture was practised 

* The few traces of private property in land which are met with in the early 
barbarian period are found with such stems (the Batavians, the Franks in Gaul) as 
have been for a time under the influence of Imperial Kome. See Inania-Sternet?g*s 
J)i 0 AushilduTi^ der ffTOssen Grirndhcrrsoha/tcn in Deufschtaiidt Bd, i. 1878. Also, 
Besseler, JVeubruoh nach dem dlteren pp. 11-12, quoted by Kova¬ 

levsky, Modern Cttitom and Ancient Lawy SIoscow, 1886, i. 134. 
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among some Teuton tribes, the Franks, and the old Scotch, Irish, and 
Welsh.® As to the later survivals of the same practice, they simply 
are countless. Even in perfectly Eomanised France, common cul¬ 
ture was habitual some five and twenty years ago in the Morbihan 
(Brittany)J® The old Welsh cyvar, or joint team, as well as the' 
common culture of the hand allotted to the use of the village sanctuary 
are quite common among* the tribes,of Caucasus the least touched 
by civilisation,^* and like facts are of daily occurrence among the 
Kussian peasants. Moreover, it is well known that many tribes of 
Brazil, Central America, and Mexico used to cultivate their fields in 
common, and that 'the same habit is widely spread among some 
Malayans, in New Caledonia, with several Negro stems, and so on.*^ 
In short, communal culture is ^o habitual with many Aryan, 
Ural-Altayan, Mongolian, Negro, Ked Indian, Malayan, and Mela¬ 
nesian stems that we must consider it as a universal—though not as 
the only possible—form of i>riinitive agriculture. 

Communal cultivation does not, however, imply by necessity 
communal consumption. Already under the clan organisation we 
often seo that when the boats laden with fruits or fish return to 
the village, the food they bring in is divided among the huts and 
the ‘ long houses ’ inhabited by eitlier several families or the youth, 
to be cooked separately at each separate hearth. The habit of taking 
meals in a narrower circle of relatives or associates thus prevails at 
an early period of clan life. It became the rule in the village com¬ 
munity. Even the food grown in common was usually divided 
between the households after part of it had been laid in store for 
communal use. However, the tradition of communal meals was piously 
kept alive; every available opportunity, such as the commemoration 
of the ancestors, the religious festivals, the beginning and the end of 
field work, the births, the marriages, and the funerals, being seized 
upon to bring the community to a common meal. Even now tjais 
habit, well known in this country as the ‘ harvest supper,’ is the 
last to • disappear. On the other hand, even when the fields had 
long since ceased to be tilled and sown in common, a variety of 
agricultural work continued, and continues still, to be performed by 
the community. Some part of the communal land is still cultivated 
in many cases in common, either for the use of the destitute or for 
refilling the communal stores, or for using the produce at the religious 
festivals. The irrigation canals are digged and repaired in common. 

• Maurer's Ma/rh^enossenscluift ; Lamprecht's * Wirthschaft und Recht der Franken 
%nr Zeit der Volksrechte/ in Histor. Taaekenhuck, 1883; Seebohm's TIte EnglUh 
Village Community^ ch. vi., vii., and ix. 

*• Letoumeau, in Bidletin- de Uh 8oe. d*Anthropologie, 1888, vol. xi. p, 476. 

” WaJt^, Bos alte Wallis, p. 323; Dm. Bakradze and N. Khoudadoif in Russian 
^nski of the Caucasian Oeogr. Society, xiv. Fart I. 

” Bancroft’s Abstirs Maces; Waitz, AntUropoloyie, iii. 423; Montrozier, in BulL 
8oo. d^Anthropohgie, 1870; Post’s Stvdien, &c. 
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The communal meadows are mown by the community; and the sight of 
aEussian commune mowing a meadow—the men rivalling each other 
in their advance with the scythe, while the women turn the grass over 
and throw it up into heai)s—is onq of the most inspiiing sights ; 
it shows what human work miglit be and ought to be. The hay, in 
such case, is divided among the separate households, and it is evident 
that no one has the right of taking liay from a neighbour's stack 
without his permission; but tlie limitation of this last rule among 
the Caucasian Ossetes is most notewoithy. When the cuckoo cries 
and announces that spring is coming, and tliat the meadows will soon 
be clothed again with grass, everyone in need has the right of taking 
from a neighbour’s stack the hay he wants for his cattle,*^ The old 
communal rights are thus re-asserted, as if to prove how contrary 
unbridled individualism is to human nature. 

When the Euroiiean traveller lands in some small island of the 
Pacific, and, seeing at a distance a grove of palm trees, walks in that 
direction, ho is astonished to discover that the little villages are 
connected by roads paved with big stones, quite comfortable for 
the unshod natives, and very similar to the ‘old roads’ of the 
Swiss mountains. Such roads were traced by the ‘ barbarians ’ all 
over Jlurope, and one must have travelled in wild, thinly-peojded 
countries, far away from the chief lines of communication, to 
realise in full the immense work that must have been performed 
by the barbarian communities in order to conquer the woody and 
marshy wildt^rness which Europe was some two thousand years ago. 
Isolated families, having no tools, and weak as they w'ere, could not 
have conquered it; the wilderness would have over^Mwered them. 
Village communities alon(', working in common, could master the 
wild forests, the sinking marshes, and the endless steppes. The rough 
roads, the ferries, the wooden bridges taken away in the winter and 
rebuilt after th(5 spring flood was over, the fences and the palisaded 
walls of the villages, the earthen forts and the small towers with 
which the territory was dotted—all these were the ^vork of the 
barbarian communities. And when a community grew numerous 
it used to throAv off a new bud. A new community arose at a dis¬ 
tance, thus step by step bringing the woods and the steppes under 
the dominion of man. The whole making of European nations was 
such a budding of the village communities. Even nowadays the 
Kussian peasants, if they are not quite broken down by misery, migrate 
in communities, and they till the soil and build the houses in common 
when they settle on the banks of the Amur. And even the English, 
when they first began to colonise America, used to return to the old 
system ; they grouped into village communities.^'^ 

c » Kovalevsky, Modern Custom and Ancient Law, i. 115. 

Palfrey, History of Hem England, ii, 13; quoted in Maine’s Village Communities, 
N.ew York, 1876, p. 201, 
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The village community was the chief arm of the barbarians in 
their hard stniggle against a hostile nature. Tt also was the bond 
they opposed to oppression by the cunningest and the strongest 
which so easily might have developed during those disturbed times. 
The imaginary barbarian—the man -who fights and kills at his mere 
caprice—existed no more than the ‘ bloodthirsty ’ savage. Tlie real 
barbarian was living, on the contrary, under a wide series of institu¬ 
tions, iml)ued with considefations as to what may be useful or noxious 
to his tribe or confederation, and these institutions were piously 
handed down fcom generation to generation in verses and songs, in 
proverbs or triads, in sentences and instructions. The more we study 
them the more we recognise the narrow bonds which united men in 
their villages. Every quarrel arising between two individuals was 
treated as a communal affair—even the offensive words that might 
have been uttered during a quaiTel being considered as an offence to 
the community and its ancestors. They had to be re 2 )aired by amends 
made both to the individual and the community; and if a quarrel 
ended in a fight and wounds, the man who stood by and did not 
interpose was treated as if lie liimself had inflicted the wounds.^® 

■ The judicial procedure was imbued with the same sjurit. Every dis- 
• pute was brought first before mediators or arbiters, and it mostly 
•ended with them, the arbiters playing a very important ^lart in 
baxbarian society. But if the case was too grave to be settled in this 
way, it came before the folkmoot, which was bound ' to find the 
sentence,’ and pronounced it in a conditional form; that is, ‘ such 
compensation was due, if the wrong be proved,’ and the wrong had to 
be proved or disclaimed by six or twelve persons confirming or deny¬ 
ing the fact by oath ; ordeal being resorted to in case of contradiction 
between the two sets of jurors. Such procedure, which remained in 
force for more than two thousand years in succession, speaks volumes 
for itself; it show^ how close were the bonds between all members 
, of the community. Moreover, tliere was no other authority to enforce 
the decisions of the folkmoot besides its own moral authority. The 
only possible menace was that the community might declare the rebel 
an outlaw, but even this menace was reciprocal. A man discontented 
with the folkmoot could declare that he would abandon tbe tribe and 
go over to another tribe—a most dreadful menace, as it was sure to 
bring all kinds of misfortunes upon a tribe that might have been un¬ 
fair to one of its members. A rebellion against a right decision of 
the customary law was simply ‘ inconceivable,’ as Henry Maine has 
so well said, because ‘ law, morality, and fact ’ could not be separated 
from each other in those times.*^ The moral authority of the eom- 

KBftigswarter, Etudes sur le dlveloppemmt des soeiitis humaines^ Paris, 1860. 
'this is, at least, the law of the Kalmucks, whose customary law bears the 
.‘’Olosest resemblanoQ^ to the laws of the Teutons, the old Slavonians, &o. 
i Village €onvfiv^'n,itieat pp. G5-68 and 199. 
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mune was so great that even at a much later epoch, when the village 
communities fell into submission to the feudal lord, they maintained 
their judicial powers; they only pennitted the lord, or his deputy, 
to ‘ find * the above conditional sentence in accordance with the 
customary law he had sworn to follow, and to-levy for himself the fine 
(the fv^d) due to the commune. But for a long time, the lord him¬ 
self, if he remained a co-proprietor in the waste land of the commune 
submitted in communal affairs to its deci^ons. Noble or ecclesiastic, 
he had to submit to the folkmoot—Tfer ddsdhst Wass&r und Weid 
genuast, muss gehorsam aein —^ Who enjoys here the right of water 
and pasture must obey’—was the old saying. Even when the 
peasants became serfs under the lord, he was bound to appear before 
the folkmoot when they summoned him.*® 

In their conceptions of justice the barbarians evidently did not 
much differ from the savages. They also maintained the idea that a 
murder must be followed by putting the murderer to death; that 
wounds had to be punished by equal wounds, and that the wronged 
family was bound to fulfil the sentence of the customary law. This 
was a holy duty, duty towai'ds the ancestors, which had to Ij© 
accomplished in broad daylight, never in secrecy, and rendered widely 
known. Therefore the most inspired passages of the sagas and epic 
poetry altogether are those which glorify what was supposed to be 
justice. The gods themselves joined in aiding it. However, the 
predominant feature of barbarian justice is, on the one hand, to limit 
the numbers of persons who may be involved in a feud, and on the 
other hand to extirpate the brutal idea of blood for blood and wounds 
for wounds, by substituting for it the system of compensation. The 
barbarian codes—which were collections of common law rules written 
down for the use of judges—‘ first permitted, then encourjtged, and at 
last enforced,’ compensation instead of revenge..*® The compensation 
has, however, been totally misunderstood by those who represented it 
as a fine, and as a sort of carte blanche given to the rich man to do 
whatever he liked. The compensation money (wergeld) which was 
quite different from the fine or fred,^^ was habitually so high for all 
kinds of active offences that it certainly was no encouragement for such 
offences. In case of a murder it usually exceeded all the possible fortune * 

** Maurer (^Gesch. der MarUverfasiungy § 29, 97) is quite decisive upon this 
subject. He maintains that ‘All members of the community .... the laic and 
clerical lords as well, often also the partial co-possessors {Markberechtigte^ and even 
strangers to the Mark, were subn^itted to its jurisdiction * (p. 312). This conception 
remained locally in force up to the fifteenth century. 

Konigswarter, loo, cit. p. 50; J. Thrupp, Histoi'ioa} Law Tracts^ London, 1843, 

p. 106. 

** Konigswarter has shown that the fred originated from an offering which had 
to be made to appease the ancestors. Later on, it was paid to the community, for 
the breach of peace; and still later to the judge, or king, or lord, when they had 
appropriated to themselves thfe rights of the community. 
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of the murdeier. * Eighteen times eighteen cows ’ is the compensa¬ 
tion with the Ossetes who do not know how to reckon above eighteen, 
while with the African tribes it attains 800 cows or 100 camels with 
their young, or 416 sheep in the,poorer tribes.^^ In the great majority 
of cases, the compensation money could not be paid at all, so that the 
murderer had no issue but to induce the wronged family, by repent¬ 
ance, to adopt him. Even now, in the Caucasus, when feuds come 
to an end, the offender touches with his lips the breast of the oldest 
woman of the tribe, and becomes a ‘ milk-brother’ to all men of the 
wronged family.®^ With several African tribes he must give his 
daughter, or sister, in marriage to some one of the family; with other 
tribes he is bound to many the woman whom he has made a widow; 
and in all cases he becomes a member of the family, whose opinion is 
taken in all important family matters. 

Far from acting with disregard to human life, the barbarians*, 
moreover, knew nothing of t]\e horrid punishments introduced at a 
later epoch by the laic and canonic laws under Eoman and Byzantine 
influence. For, if the Saxon code admitted the death penalty rather 
freely^ even in cases of incendiarism and armed robbery, the other 
barbarian codes pronounced it exclusively in cases of betrayal of 
one’s kin, and sacrilege against the community’s gods, as the only 
means to appease the gods. 

All this, as seen, is very far from the supposed ‘ moral dissolute¬ 
ness’ of the barbarians. On the contrary, we cannot but admire the 
deeply moral principles elaborated within the early village com¬ 
munities which found their expression in Welsh triads, in legends 
about King Arthur, in Brehon commentaries, in old German legends 
and so on, or find still their expression in fhe sayings of the modern 
barbarians,, In his introduction to ‘ The Story of Burnt ^jal,’ George 
Dasent very justly sums up as follows the qualities of a Northman, as 
they appear in the sagas :— 

To do what lay before him openly and like a man, without fear of either foes, 
fiends, or fate; . . . t6 be free and daring in all his deeds; to he gentle and 
generous to his friends and kinsmen; to be stern and grim to his foes [those who 
are under the lex tcdionis], but even towards ’ them to fulfil all bounden duties. 

*... To be no truce-breaker, nor tale-bearer, nor backbiter. To utter nothing 
against any man that he would not dare to tell him to his face. To turn no man 
from his door who sought food or shelter, even though he were a foe.^* 


** PostJ^s Maufteine and AfrikanUche Juriiprudenzy Oldenburg, 1887, vol. i. p. 64 
Kovalevsky, loc. dt. ii. 164-18i). 

® 0. Miller and M. Kovalevsky, ‘ In the Mountaineer Communities of Kjibardia/ 
in Veitnik Evro})y, April 1884; also Markoff, in appendix to the ZapUUi of the Cau¬ 
casian Geogr. 8oc., xlv. 

** Post, in Afrik. JurUprudemj gives a series of facts illustrating the conceptions 
of equity ixurooted among the African barbarians. The same may be said of all 
serious examinations into barbarian common law. 

** Introduction, p. xxxv. 
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The same or still better principles permeate the Welsh epic poetry 
and triads. To act ‘ according to the nature of mildness and the 
principles of equity,’ without regard to the foes or to the friends, 
and ‘to repair the wrong,’ are the highest duties of man; ‘evil is 
death, good is life,’ exclaims the poet* legislator.^ And the humble 
Shamanist Mordovian, after having praised the same qualities, will 
add, moreover, in his principles of customary law, that ‘among 
neighbours the cow and the milking-jar fire in common; ’ that ‘ the 
cow must be milked for yourself and him who may ask milk; ’ that 
‘ the body of a child reddens from the stroke, but the face of him 
who strikes reddens from shame; ’ ^ and so on. Many jxiges might 
'be filled with like principles expressed and followed by the ‘ barbarians.’ 

One feature more of the old village communities deserves a 
special mention. It is the gradual .extension of the circle of men 
embraced by the feelings of solidarity. Not only the tribes federated 
into stems, but the stems as well, even though of different origin, 
jointed together in confederation's. Some federations were so close 
that, for instance, the \hndals, after part of their confederation had 
left for the Ehine, and t lienee went over to Spain and Africa, 
respected for forty consecutive years the landmarks and The^aban- 
doned villages of their confederates, and did not take possession of 
them until they had ascertained through envoys that their confede¬ 
rates did not intend to return. With other barbarians, the soil was 
cultivated by one part of the stem, while the other part fought on or 
beyond the frontiers of the common territory. As to the leagues 
between several stems, they were quite habitual. The Sicambers 
united with the ('herusques and the Sueves, the Quades with the 
Sarmati's; the Sannates with the Alans, the Carpes, and the Huns, 
ijater on, we also see the conception of nations gradually developing 
in Europe, long before anything like a State had gi'own in any part 
of the continent occupied by .the barbarians. These nations—for it 
is impossible to refuse the name of a nation to the Merovingian 
France, or to the Eussia of the eleventh and ^twelfth century—were 
nevertheless kept togetlier by nothing else but a community of 
language, and a: tacit agreement of the small republics to take their 
. dukes from none but one special family. 

Wars were certainly unavoidable; migration means war; but 
Sir Henry Maine has already fully proved in his remarkable study 
of the tribal origin of International Law, that ‘ Man has never been 
so ferocious or so stupid as to submit to such an evil as war without 
some kind of effort to prevent it,’ and he has shown how exceedingly 
great is ‘ the number of ancient institutions which bear the marks of 
a design to stand in the way of war, or to provide an alternative 

Bos alte Walliit pp. 343-350. 

^ Maynoff, ‘ Sketches of *the Judicial Practices of the Mordovians,* in the ethno¬ 
graphical ZapiiU of the Russian Geographical Society, 1885, pp. 236, 257. 
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to it/ In reality, man is so far from- the warlike being he is sup¬ 
posed to be, that when the barbarians had once settled they so rapidly 
lost the very habits of warfare that very soon they were compelled to 
keep special dukes followed by special scholfB or bands of waniors, in 
order to protect them from possible intruders. They preferred peaceful 
toil to war, the very peacefulness of man being the cause of the special¬ 
isation of the warrior^s trade, which specialisation resulted later on in 
serfdom and iipi all the wars*of the ‘ States period ’ of human history. 

History finds great difficulties in restoring to life the institutions 
of the barbarians. At every step the historian meets with some faint 
indication which he is unable to explain with the aid of his own 
documents only. But a broad light is thrown on the past as soon as we 
refer to the institutions of the very numerous tribes which are still 
living under a social organisation almost identical with that of our 
barbarian ancestors. Here we simply have the •difficulty of choice, 
because the islands of the Pacific, the Steppes of Asia, and the table¬ 
lands of Africa arc real historical museums containing specimens of 
all possible intermediate stages which mankind has lived through, 
when passing from the savage gentes up to the States’ organisation. 
Let us, then, examine a few of those specimens. If we take, for instance, 
the village communities of the Mongol Buryates, especially those of 
the Kudinsk Steppe on the upper Lena which have better escaped 
Russian influence, we have fair representatives of barbarians in a 
transitional state, between cattle-breeding and agriculture.^® These 
Buryates are still living in ‘joint families; ’ that is, although each 
son, when he is married, goes to live in a separate hut, the huts of 
at least three generations remain within the same inclosure, and 
the joint family work in common in their fields, and own in common 
their joint households and their cattle, as well as their ‘ calves^ 
grounds ^ (small fenced patches of soil kept under soft grass for the 
rearing of calves). As a rule, the meals are taken separately in each 
hut; but when meat is roasted, all the twenty to sixty members of 
the joint household feast together. Several joint households which 
live in a cluster,* as well as several smaller famihes settled in the same 
village—mostly dibris of joint households accidentally broken up— 
make the ouloics, or the village community; several oulouses make . 
a tribe; and the forty-six tribes, or clans, of the Kudinsk Steppe are 
united into one confederation. Si^aller and closer confederations are 
entered into, as necessity arises for special wants, by several tribes. 
They 1 know no private property in land—the land being held in com-* 
nfbn by tbe oulous, or rather by the confederation, #and if it becomes 
necessary, the territory is re-allotted between the different oulouaea 

^ International LaWy London,^888, pp. 11-13. 

“ A Russian historian, the Kazan Professor Schapoff, who was exiled in 1862 to 
Bibexia, has given a good description of their institutions in the I%ecetia of the 
Bast-Siberian Geographical Society, vol. v, 1874. 
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at a folkmoot of the tribe, and between the forty-six tribes at a folk- 
moot of the confederation. It is worthy of note that the same organisa¬ 
tion prevails among all the 250,000 Buryates of East Siberia, although 
they have been for three centuries under Russian rule, and are well 
acquainted with Russian institutions. 

With all that, inequalities of fortune rapidly develop among 
the Buryates, especially since the Russian Government is giving an 
exaggerated importance to their elected ^aishas (princes), whom it 
considers as responsible tax-collectors and representatives of the con¬ 
federations in their administrative and even commercial relations with 
the Russians. The channels for the enrichment of the few are thus 
many, while the impoverishment of the great number goes hand in 
hand, through the appropriation of the Buryate lands by the Russians. 
But it is a habit with the Buryates, especially those of Kudinsk—andi 
habit is more than law—that if a family has lost its cattle, the richer 
families give it some cows and horses that it may recover. As to 
the destitute man who has no family, he takes his meals in the huts 
of his congeners ; he enters a hut, takes—by right, not for charity— 
his seat by the fire, and shares the meal wliich always is scrupulously? 
divided into etjual parts; he sleeps where he has taken bis evening 
meal. Altogether, the Russian conquerors of Siberia were so much 
struck by the communistic practices of the BuryjCtes, that they gave 
them the name of Bratskiye —‘ the Brotherly Ones ’—and reported to 
Moscow : ‘ With them everything is in common; whatever they have 
is shared in common.’ Even now, when the Lena Buryates sell their 
wheat, or send some of their’cattle to be sold to a Russian butcher, 
the families of the ouIou^h, or the tribe, put their wheat and cattle 
together, and sell it as a whole. Each oulous has, moreover, its 
grain store for loans in case of need, its communal baking oven (the 
four banal of the old P\ench communities), audits blacksmith, who, 
like the blacksmith of the Indian communities,being a member of 
the community, is never paid-for his work within the community. 
He must make it for nothing, and if he utilises his spare time for 
fabricating the small plates of chiselled and silvered iron which are 
used in Buryate land for the decoration of dress, he may occasionally 
sell them to a woman from another clan, but to the w'omen of his 
own clan the attire is presented as a gift. Selling and buying cannot 
take* place within the community, and the rule is so severe that when 
a richer family hires a labourer the labourer must be taken from 
another clan or from among the Russians, This habit is evidently 
not specific to the Buryates ; it is so widely spread among the modem 
barbarians, Aryan and Ural-Altayan, that it must have been universal 
among our ancestors. 

The feeling of union within the confederation is kept alive by the 
common interests of the* tribes, their folkmoots, and the festivities 

» Sir Henry Maine’s nUage CommmUles, Kew York, 1876, pp. 193-196. 
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vliich are usually kept in connection with the folkmoots. The same 
feeling is, however, maintained by another institution, the aha, or 
common hunt, which is a reminiscence of a very remote past. Every 
autumn, the forty-six clans of Kudinsk come together for such a hunt, 
the produce of which is.divided among all the families. Moreover, 
national abas, to assert the unity of the whole Buryate nation, are 
convoked from time to time. In such cases, all Buryate clans which 
are scattered for hundreds'of miles West and East of Lake Baikal, 
are bound to ^end their delegate hunters. Thousands of men come 
together, each one bringing provisions for a whole month. Every¬ 
one’s share must be equal to all the others, and therefore, before being 
put together, they are weighed by an elected elder (always ‘ with the 
hand ’: scales would be a profanation of the old custom). After that 
the hunters divide into bands of twenty, and the parties go hunting 
according to a well-settled plan. In such abas the entire Buryjite 
nation revives its epic traditions of a time when it was united in a 
powerful league. Let me add that such communal hunts are quite 
usual with the Red Indians and the Chinese on the banks of the 
Usuri (the hada)?^ 

W’lth^ the Kabyles, whose manners of life have been so well 
described by two French explorers,'**^ we have barbarians still more 
advanced in agriculture. Tluir fields, irrigated and manured, are 
well attended to, and in the hilly iraets eVery available plot of land 
is cultivated by the spade. The Kabyles have known many vicissi¬ 
tudes in their history; they have followed for some time the Mussul¬ 
man law of inheritance, but, being adverse to it, they have returned, 
150 years ago, to the tribal customai'y law of old. Accordingly, 
their land-tenure is of a mixed character, and private property in 
land exists side by side wdth communal possession. Still, the basis 
of their present organisation is the village community, the thaddart, 
which usually consists of several joint families (kharortbas), claiming 
a community of origin, as well as of smaller famili(‘s of strangers. 
>Scveral villages are grouped into clans or tribes (arch ); several tribes 
make the confederation (thak'ehilt ); and several confederations may 
occasionally enter into a league, chiefly for purposes of armed 
defence. 

The Kabyles know no authority whatever besides that of the 
djemmaa, ov folkmoot of the village community. All men of -age 
take part in it, in the open air, or in a special building provided with 
stone seats, and the decisions of the djemmaa are evidently taken at 
unanimity : that is, the discussions continue until all present agree 
to accept, or to submit to, some decision. There being no authority 
in a village community to impose a decision, this system has been 
practised by mankind wherever there have been village communities, 

•• Kazarotf, The iVbrtA Usuri Territory (Russian), St. Petersburg, 1887, p. 65. 

•* Hanoteau et Letoumeux, La JCahylie, 3 voTs. Paris, 1883. 
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and it is practised still wherever they continue to exist, i.e. by several 
hundred million men all over the world. The djemmaa nominates 
its executive—the elder, the scril)e, and the treasurer; it assesses its 
own taxes j and it manages the repartition of the common lands, as 
well as all kinds of works of public utility. A great deal of work is 
done in common: the roads, the mosques, the fountains, the irri¬ 
gation canals, the towers erected for protection from robbers, the 
fences, and so on, are built by the village community; while the 
high-roads, the larger mosques, and the great market-places are the 
work of the tribe. Many traces of common culture continue to exist, 
and tlie houses contiiuie to be built b}-, or with the aid of, all men 
and w'omen of the village. Altogether, the ‘ aids ’ are of daily occur¬ 
rence, and are continually called in for the cultivation of the fields, 
for harvesting, and so on. As to the skilled \vork, each community 
has its blacksmith, wJio enjoys his part of the communal land, and 
works for tlie community; when the tilling season ap])roaches he 
visits every house, and r(q)aii's the tools and the ])loughs, witliout 
expecting any pay, while the making of m‘W ploughs is considered as 
a pious work which can hy no means be recoinj)ensed in money, or by 
any other foini of salary. ^ 

As the Kabyh's already havt^ private ]iroporty, they evidently 
iiav(^ both rich and poor among them. But like all pooplcMvIio closely 
li\e togethiM-, and know how })ovorty b(‘gins, tliey consider it as an 
accident which mav \isit v\vr\om\ ‘l)on‘l sav that you will never 
wear the lieggar’s hag, nor go to prison,* is a proverb of the Kussiaii 
])easants; tin* Kabyles practise it, and no difi'erence can be detected 
in tiie external beliaviour between rieh and ]>oor ; when the: poor 
convokes an ‘ aid,’ the rieli man works in Ids ficdd, just as the poor man 
does it reciprocally in his turn.-'^* ^Moreover, the djemmaas set aside 
<*ertain gardens and lields, sometimes cultivated in common, for the 
use of the poor. Miiny like customs continue to exist. As the poorer 
families would not be abk^ to buy meat, meat is regularly bought 
with the money of the fines, or the gifts to the djemvicuif or the 
payments for the use of the communal olive-oil basins, and it is dis¬ 
tributed in equal parts among those who cannot afford buying meat 
themselves. And when a sheep or a bullock is kilhul hy a family for 
its own use on a day which is not a market day, the fact is announced 
in the streets by the village cricT, iuordtu' that sick people and pregnant 
women may tiike of it what they want. Mutual su])port ])ermeates. 
the life of the Kabyles, and if one of tliem, during a jounn^y t^broad,. 
meets with another Kabyle in need, he is bound to eomo to his aid,, 
even at the risk of his own foidune and life; if this has not been 

5- To convoke an ‘ aid,’ some kind of meal must be ofTcred to the community. I 
am told by a Caucasian friend that in Georgia, when the poor man wants an ‘aid,* 
he borrows from the rich man a sheep or two to prepare the meal, and the 
community bring, in addition ixy their work, so many provisions that he m ly repay 
the debt. A. similar habit exists with the Mordovians. 
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done, the d^ernTriaa of the man who has sufiFered from such neglect 
may lodge a complaint, and the djewmaa of the selfish man will at once 
make good the loss. We thus come across a custom which is familiar 
to the students of tlxe mediaeval merchant guilds. Every stranger 
who enters a Kabyle village has right to housing in the winter, and 
his horses can always graze on the communal lands for twenty-four 
hours. But in caflo of need he can reckon upon an almost unlimited 
support. Thus, during the famine of 1867-G8, the Kabyles received 
and fed everyone wlio sought refuge in their villages, without dis¬ 
tinction of origin. In the district of Dellys, no less than 12,000 
l^eople who came from all j^arts of Algeria, and even from Morocco, 
were fed in this way. WliiU^ ]>eople died from starvation all over 
Algeria, there was not otio single case of death due to this cause on 
Kabylian aoil. The djtrumaaa^ depriving themselves of necessaries, 
organised relief, without ever asking any aid from the Government, 
or uttering the alightef-t complaint; they (considered it as a natural 
duty. And while among the European sf^ttlers all kind of police 
measures were taken to prevent thefts and disordtT resulting from 
such an influx of stningeps, nothing of tlie kind was recjuired on the 
Eabyles' ierritovy : the needed neither aid nor protection 

from without.^® 

I can only cursorily mention two other most interesting features 
of Kabyle life; namely the anaya, or protection granted to wells, 
canals, mosques, market-places, some roads, and so on, in case of war, 
and the fo/s. lathe anaya we liave a series of institutions both for 
diminishing the evils of war and for preventing conflicts. Thus the 
market place is anaya, especially if it stands on the frontiers and 
brings Kabyles and strangers together; no one dares disturb peace in 
the market, and if a disturbance arises, it is (quelled at once by the 
strangers who have gathered in the market town. The road upon 
which the women go from tlie village to the fountain also is ayiaya in 
.case of war; and so on. A^ to the Qof, it is a widely spread form 
of association, having some characters of the media 3 val Biirgsehaftm 
or GegUden, as well as of societies both for mutual protection and for 
various purposes—intellectual, political, and emotional—which cannot 
be satisfied by the territorial organisation of the village, the clan, 
and the confederation. The ^of knows no territorial limits; it 
recruits its members in various villages, even among strangers ; and 
it protects them in all possible eventualities of life. Altogether, it ia 
an attempt at supplementing the territorial grouping byan extra-terri¬ 
torial grouping intended to give an expression to mutual affinities of 
all kinds acro.ss the frontiers. The free international association 
of individual tastes and ideas, which we consider as one of the 

Hanoteau efc Letoiiriieux, ii. 58. The^flame respoot to strangers is 

the rule with the Mongols. The Mongol who has refused his roof to a stranger pays 
• the full blood-compcmsation if the stranger has suffered therefrom. (Bastian, J}ffr 
Menech in ^er Geschiohte, iii. 231.) 
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best features of our own life, has thus its origin in barbanan anti¬ 
quity. 

The mountaineers of Caucasia ofiFer another extremely instructive 
field for illustrations of the same kind. In studying the present 
customs of the Ossetes—their joint families and communes and their 
judiciary conceptions—Professor Kovalevsky, in a remarkable work 
on ‘ Modern Custom and Ancient Law,’ was enabled step by step to trace 
the similar dispositions of the old barbarian codes and even to study 
the origins of feudalism. With other stems we occasionally catch a 
glimpse into the origin of the village community in those cases where 
it was not tribal but originated from a voluntary union between 
families of distinct origin. Such was recently the case with some 
Khevsoure x illagcs, the inhabitants of which took the oath of ‘ com¬ 
munity and fmternity.’^ In another part of Caucasus, Daghestan, 
we see the growth of feudal relations between two tribes, both main¬ 
taining at the same time their village cominunifies (and even traces 
of the gentile ‘ classes’), and thus giving a living illustration of the 
forms taken by the conquest of Italy and (iaiil by the barbarians. 
The conquering race, the Lezghines, who hav'e conquered several 
(.reorgiaii and Tartar villages in the ZakaUily district, did notl^ring 
them under the doininioii of separate faiuiliei-; they constituted a 
feudal clan which now includes 12,000 households in three villages, 
and owns in common no less than twenty Georgian and Tartar villages. 
The conquerors divided their own land among their clans, and the 
clans divided it in equal parts among the families ; but they did not 
interfere with the djemmaas of their tributaries which still practise 
the habit mentioned by Julius Ctesar; namely, the djemmda decides 
each year which part of the communal territory must be cultivated, 
and this land is divided into as many parts as there are families, and 
the parts are distributed by lot. It is worthy of note that although 
proletarians are of common occurrence among the Lezghines (who live 
under a system of private property in land, and common ownership 
of serfs ^) they are rare among their Georgian serfs, who continue to 
hold their land in common. As to the customary law of the Cauca¬ 
sian mountaineers, it is much the same as that of the Longobards or 
Salic Franks, and several of its dispositions explain a good deal the 
judicial procedure of the barbarians of old. Being of a very impres¬ 
sionable character, they do their best to prev^ent quarrels from taking 
a fatal issue; so, with the Khevsoures, the swords are very soon 
drawn when a quarrel breaks out; but if a woman rushes out and 
throws among them the piece of linen which she wears on her head, 

** N. Khoudadoff, ‘Notes on the Khevsoures,’ in Zapisld of the Caucasian Geogr. 
Society, xiv. 1, Tiflis, 1890, p. fJS. They also took the oath of not n^arrying girls 
from their own union, thus displaying a remarkable return to the old gentile rules. 

“ Dm. Bakradze, ‘ Notes on Ihe Zakataly District,’ in same Zaphki, idv. 1, p. 264, 
The ‘ joint team ’ is as common among the Lezghines as it is among the Ossetes. 
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the swords are at once returned to their sheaths, and the quarrel is 
appeased. The head-dress of the women is anaya. If a quarrel has not 
been stopped in time and has ended in murder, the compensation money 
is so considerable that the -aggressor is entirely ruined for his life, 
unless he is adopted by the wronged family; and if he has resorted 
to his sword in a trifling quarrel and has inflicted wounds, he loses 
for ever the consideration of his kin. In all disputes, mediators take 
the matter in hand 5 they select from among the members of the clan 
the judges—six in smaller affairs, and from ten to fifteen in more 
serious matters—and Kussian observers testify to tlie absolute incor¬ 
ruptibility of the judges. An oath has such a significance that men 
enjoying general esteem are dispensed from taking it: a simple 
affirmation is quite sufficient, the more so as in grave affairs the 
Khevsoure never hesitates to recognise his guilt (I mean, of course, 
the Khevsoure untouched yet by civilisation). The oath is chiefly re¬ 
served for such cases, like disputes about property, which require 
some sort of appreciation in addition to a simple statement of facts ; 
and in such cases the men whose affirmation will decide in the 
dispute, act with the greatest circumspection. Altogether it is cer¬ 
tainly not a want of honesty or of respect to the rights of t he con¬ 
geners which characterises the Imibarian societies of Caucasus. 

The stems of Africa offer such an immense variety of extremely 
interesting societies standing at all iiitennediate stages from the 
early village community to the despotic barbarian monarchies that I 
must abandon the idea of giving here ev(ui the chief I'esults of a com¬ 
parative study of their institutions.Huffico it to say, tliat, even 
under the most horrid despotism of kings, the folkmoots of the 
village communities and their customary law remain so\ereign in a 
wide circle of affairs. The law of the State allows tlie king to take 
anyone's life for a simple caprice, or even for simply satisfying his 
gluttony; but the customary law of the people continues to main¬ 
tain the same network of institutions for mutual support whicli 
exist among other barbarians or have exk'-tcd among our ancestors. 
And with some better-favoured stems (in llornu, Uganda, Al^yssinia), 
and especially the Bogos, some of the dis])ositjons of the customary 
law are inspired with really graceful and delicate feelings. 

The village communities of the natives of both Americas have the 
same character. The Tu])i of Brazil were found living in ^ong 
houses ’ occupied by whole clans which used to cultivate their com 
and manioc fields in common. The Avani, much more advanced in 
civilisation, used to cultivate their fields in common; so also the 
Oucagas, who had learned under their system of primitive commun¬ 
ism and ‘ long houses ’ to build good roads and to carry on a variety 
of domestic industries,not inferior to those of the early mediieval 

” Sec Post, A/riJcanigche JurUpruden:^ OMcnbnr^r, 1887; Munzingcr, Tleber da>s 
Jischt mtd Sitten der Jiogogy ■Winterthur, 18r>0; C’asalis, I.cs Bassovtoa, Paris, 1850 ; 
Maclean, Kafir Laws and CvUoms, Mount Coke, 1858, &c. Waitz, iii. 42:i sq. 
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times in Europe. All of them were alfeo living under the same cus-, 
tomary law of which we have given s^jecimens on the preceding pages. 
At another exti'emity of the world we find the Malayan feudalism, 
but this feudalism has been powerless to unroot the negaria, or 
village community, with its common ownership of at least part of the 
Band, and the redistribution of land among tlie several negarias of 
the tribe.^*’ With the Alfurus of Minahasa we find the communal 
rotation of the crops; witli the Indian stem of the Wyandots wehave 
the pc^riodical re-distribution of land within the tribe, and tfce clan- 
culture of the soil; and in all those parts of Sumatra where ^Moslem 
institutions have not yet totally destroyed the old organisation we 
find the joint family (sulcd) and the village community (Jiota) which 
maintains its right upon the land, even if })art of it has been cleared 
without its authorisation.^® But to say this, is io say that all 
customs for mutual protection and prev(?ntion of feuds and wars, 
whicli have been briefly indicated in the preceding pages as cliaracter- 
istie of the \illage coiiuDunity, exist as well. More than that: the 
more fully th(- connumial possession of land has been maintained, the 
better and the gentler art- the liahit.s. De Stuevs positivt-bi affirms* 
tluit \vli(*]-ever tlie institution of the \illage community has been 
less encroached upon by the contiuerors. t1.t‘ inetjualilies of fortunes are 
smaller, and the very ])resevi]jti(>ns of the lex tniioiu^ are less cniel; 
while, on the contrarv, where\i-r tlie \illa^e communitv has been 
totally broken up, ‘ the inhabitants suffer the most unbearable 
oppression from theirdesjioticrulers.'Tliis is quite natural. And 
when Waitz made ihe reinark tliat those stt-ins which have main¬ 
tained their tribal confederations stand on a liiglier level of develop¬ 
ment and have a richer literatures tlian those stems which have for¬ 
feited the old bonds of union, he only pointed out what might have 
been fonfold in advance. 


More illustrations would simply involve me in tedious repetitions 
—so strikingly similar are the barbarian societies under all climates 
^nd in all races. The same jirooess of evolution liJis been going on 
in mankind with a wonderful similarity. When the clan organisa¬ 
tion, assailed as it was from within by the separate faniily, and from 
without by the dismemberment of the migrating clans and the 
necessity of taking in strangers of different descent—the village 
community, based upon a territorial conception, came into existence. 
This new institution, which liad naturally grown out of the preceding 
clan one, permitted the barbarians to pass through a most disturbed 
period of history without being broken into isolated families which 
would have succumbed in the struggle for life. New forms of culture 

Post’s Stvdien zur JKnttvioMungsgeschichte des Familien'IlechU, Oldenburg, 
18&9,p. 270^2'. 

** Powell, Aiinnal Iteport of the Bureau of Eth'iwgrapliy^ Wasliington, 1881, quoted 
in Post’s Studim, p. 290; Bastian’s Imelgruppen in Oceanien, 1883, p. 88. 

*** De Stuers, quoted by W'^aitz, v. 141. 
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developed under the new organisation; agriculture attained the stage 
which it hardly has surpassed until now with the grdat number; the 
domestic industries reached a high degree of perfection. The 
wilderness was conquered, it was intersected by roads, covered with 
swarms thrown off by the mother-communities. Markets and fortified 
centres, as well as plac.es of public worship, were erected. The 
conceptions of a wider union, extended to whole stems and to several 
stems of various origin, were slowly elaborated. The Old conceptions 
of justicS which were conceptions of mere revenge, slowly under- 
went a deep modification—the idea of amends for the wrong 
done taking the place of revenge. The customary law which still 
makes the law of tlie daily life for two-tliirds or more of mankind, was 
elaborated under that organisation, as well as a system of habits- 
intended to prevent the oppression of the masses hy the minori¬ 
ties whose 2>o\vers grew in proportion to the growing facilities for 
private accumulation of wealth. This was the new form taken by 
the tendencies of the masses for mutual support. And the 2)rogress 
—economical, intellectual, and moral—which mankind accomYilished 
linderthfs new pojnilar form of organisation, was so great that the- 
States, when they were called later on into existence, simply took 
possession, in the interest of the minorities, of all the judicial, 
economical, and administrative functions wliich the village com¬ 
munity already had exercised in the interest of all. The causes- 
wbich brought about this modification, as well as tlie ulterior forms, 
taken by the j)opular tendencies towards mutual sup^wt, will make 
the subject of a subsequent study. 


P. KaoroTKiN^ 
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• MAN, EAST AND WEST 


A JOURNEY round the world leaves the <i'a/eller’s mind in some 
confusion. Old tluwies do not fit new facts. Home principles turn 
out to bo only prejudices, and iinprosHion conflicts with impression. A 
conclusion formed in India is often upset by a conclusion formed in 
Jai^an. Jlis mind is therefore In confusion about the things as to which 
peoxile at home ask questions. He is not clear about the best form 
of Govemment, remembering both India and America; he will not 
certainly sing the praises of ‘ indii'^tiialism,' ha/ing seen its operation 
in Japan; lie is neither ‘jingo’ nor co'^mopolitr.n, neither socialist nqr 
individualist. lie cannot easily answer the uueslion, ‘ What do you 
lln'nk?' He is conscious of thinking so inany dififenmt things, and 
Avlien lie .s]}eaks ].is witness agreeih not togellier. He cannot take 
sides wit.h the Indiian peoph^ or with tlu' bulian officials, with old 
Japan or with new Japan, with Amencan freetraders or protectionists. 

My mind is sutterlng from ^ucli confusion of memories and 

of impressions, l-ut out of the eonfuNion lias 1 think been evolved a 
greater respect for huinardty. India, Cliiiia, Ja])an and America offer 
very diff(‘rent types of chardcter; the experience of the various i>eoples 
lias left jriemories of tilings sad and liad. ])ut tlie surviving memory 
is of tlie good whicii was in each, and tlu' net gain of a voyage round 
the world is a tinner belief in man. 

In India the difiiculty of tliis Ivlief is greatest. There are, it 
must be remembered, not one I’ndia lint many Indias. There is the 
India of the Malirattas, a lumly. highland people, wlio, like the 
Scotcli Jfighlandm's, have memories (.f successful forays and of trium¬ 
phant \ictories ; and tlicre is tlie India of tlie Hcngalee, a soft and 
easy living race, whose triumphs have been tliose of the bniin and 
not of the arm. There is the India of the Pimjab with its fierce 
people, and there is the India of Madras, with its lame and submissive 
races. There is the India of the hilhnen, among whom still"survive 
primitive customs, and tliere is the India of the plain, to whom our 
civilisation has sometimes liardly anything to offer. There are over 
two hundred different languages at present spoken in tlie Indian pen¬ 
insula, and the Ijistory of the past is not the history of a country, but 
of variout? tribes and nations who within its limits have fought for 
supremacy. An Indian gentleman having travelled through Europe 
relates how he could discover fewer national differences than he found 
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travelling through India, Familiar only with Eastern civilisation and 
ignorant of European languages, Rome, Paris, Berlin and London 
seemed to him to be more alike than Poonali, Delhi, Calcutta and 

Madras. 

The English traveller only slow'ly discovers some of these differ¬ 
ences, and to him, as to the Indian traveller in Europe, there stand out 
some great common characteristics. ( 1 ) All tlie people are poor; ( 2 ) 
all liavc been conquered; ( 3 ) all are subject to Brahman influence. 

All are poor; the Highlanders of Poonah are as j^oor as the peasant s 
of Bengal, the people of Bombay as the people of Madras, the dwellers 
in town as the dwellers in the country, No passing traveller fails to 
be impressed by the prevailing po\Trty. Q'be crowds he meets in tlio 
streets show by their clothing and by their looks that they are j)oor; 
the labourers in the fields often show in their spare and emaciated 
frames the signs of want. ' Why do they live ?* is the question ever 
forcing itself for answer. It is not that tlioy may enjoy food: all 
they eat is some coarse grain. It is not that they may dress: all 
they wear is a coloured cloth. It is not from a sense of duty; all 
their vlufy consists in enduring and not in doing. It is not for 
pleasure: all their enjoyment is a pilgrimage. 

Tlie sight of the toiling people, of their comfortless houses, of the 
faces too sad to answer a smile, depresses the travelhn-, and he soon 
learns that it is the poverty of 2d0,000,000 people which affects all 
discussion. ‘ What do the people talk about? * ‘ Always tlie same, 

always about is the answer. ‘A million }>ei’s()ns lie down every 
night not knowing when they will l)reak tlieir fast,^ is the stock phrase 
of a congress man. * Tlie peoph' get poorer every year,’ is the 
passionate assertion of young educated Indians; and one professor, 
asked what he vould do if the budget sliowi'd a surjdus, put in no 
claim, after the manner of professors, for books or colh^ges, but pleaded 
only for the remission of tlie salt tax, which would leave every year 
in the hands of tlie poor seveiipence a head. ' Why is education so 
backward ? why are there few school buildings—no public libraries ? ’ 
‘ The people are loo jicor to imy furtlior taxes,’ is tlie answer. In 
India the annual income jx^r head is only 2Z., whereas in Turkey it is 
4 i., and in England 33 i. 

How to keep people alive in ordinary years, and at the same time 
provide them with education, is the problem before every official, who 
• is besides haunted by the fear of an extraordinary year when famine 
will sweep through his province in unchecked career. There may be 
differences between the various peoples who inhabit India, but the im¬ 
pression left on the traveller is that they are poor, sad, and dejected. 

The next common characteristic is that all have been conquered, 
first by the Mohammedans and then by the British. The symbols 
of victory are still e\idcnt, and the spirit of the conquered is still in 
the people. The great buildings of India stand as signs of the 
powe r which swept away the rivalries of the Indian nations and the 
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Indian religions, and established the splendid despotism of the Great 
Mogul. The British magistrate, enduring loneliness and heat, cut 
off by duty from wife and children, while he sternly administers 
justice for a million people, is also^ a sign of a power which has 
voncj^ucred. There is nothing in the world grander than some of the 
Mohammedan buildings; there are few things nobler than a good 
English official; yet in the eyes of the Indian both represent force, 
and provoke in him suspicion, self-distrust, and deeeitfulness. 

It was an imi)ressive sight when on one Friday I looked down on 
■ 5,000 Mohammedan w’orshippers gathered in the mosque at Delhi. 
Silently tliey gathered, and marshalled by an unseen hand and by 
an unheard voice—as by God Himself—they formed lines, and faced 
tow^ards Mecca. liOng they stood motionless, and then, at tJie sound 
of a call, the innltitude fell on their faces and worshipped. The 
^^ight was impressive, suggesting the fervour and the'enthusiasm of 
warriors who obey God; but it w^as impossible to forget that near at 
liand were the representatives of the conquered Hindoo religion, 
and that ])olice liad been specially appointed to }trevent bloodshed 
liotween IMoiianunodans and Hindoos. _ 

Tlic work of an English official with wlmm I spent a day was 
equally iinpressixe. H(‘ was supreme o\er about a million persons. 
Ho lived by himself, and ha<l in his offiee the lielj) of one British 
assistant. All his servants and all his subordinates were Indians. 


He rose early to ride out to inspect roadN and engiiK'ering works; 
he returned to sit. on committees aiul see officials who were in charge 
of various de[)artnients ; lie spent the rest of tlu'day on th('bench, 
hearing appeals, settling (.lisputes, cf)nsidering the <*ases of the poor, 
and interfering to prevent bribery. His talk, his thought, was always 
how to develop v<‘sponsi]nlity, how to increase hajqaness, and virtue, 
and wealth. The sight vas impressive, suggesting the glory of the 
nation whose great men aiv those who ha\e tried to do their duty; 
but it was impossible to Ibrget that near at hand were the children 
of those who had risen in the mutiny, that there was no trust be¬ 
tween governor and governed, and that duty was neither inspired by 
love nor ins})iring of kne. 

The peo])le lane in them the spirit of ttie conquered, and that 
which is finest in the land—Mohammedan buildings and English¬ 
men—reminds them of the force to which they liave had to bow. 
They are tliorefore sus])icioiJs. ‘What chiefly strikes you in the 
history of the English people I once asked an Indian schoolboy. 
‘ Their power of forming associations,’ was his answer. To him, 
familiar with the suspicion which will trust no one, this was the 
striking fact in our history. They are for the same reason also self¬ 
distrustful. There never could be an Indian Athanasius, to stand 
alone against the world, ‘ Why don’t you,’ we once asked an official 
who agreed in condem?iing the practice of prostituting girls as part 
of the temple service to please the gods, ‘ why don’t you protest?' 
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‘ I could not do it alone; I should only offend,’ was his answer. They 
are also dc^itful. Deceit is the weapon of the weak. The caterpillar 
wears its colour to deceive the bird; the conquered puts on a mask to 
deceive the conquerors. ‘ One thing,’ said an English resident, ‘ I 
have learnt by twenty years’ service—I know less of the Indian 
character than when I landed.’ Suspicion, self-distrust, and deceit¬ 
fulness are common in India, and they belong to the spirit of the 
conquered, as surely as arrogance, presumption, and brutality belong 
to the spirit of the conqueror. India lias been conquered more, 
perhaps, because of the rivalries of its nations tlian liecause of its 
weakness, but, being conquered, its people suffer the effects of conquest 
as the English suffer those of conquering. 

The last common characteristic to be noticed hy the traveller 
among the Indians is their subjection to Brahman influence. The 
people of India may speak different languages, they may belong to 
different races, they may even have different forms of religion, but 
all, except the Mohammedans and Sikhs, who indeed are not unin¬ 
fluenced, .seem to have admitted the su]>rerriacy of the Brahmans. 
'^MTiy did that man howto you in that way?’ I asked an Indian 
lawyer with whom I was walking at Allahabad, as a stranger prostrated 
himself before him. ‘ He sees I am a Brahman," was the answer. 
‘Why has this fine room been built?’ we a^ked in Bombay, as 
amid some squalid huts we found a good stone linilding. ‘ It is,’ we 
were told, ‘ that one hundred Brahmans may be daily fe<i.’ ‘ Why are 
there so many idlers about Benares? ’ is the qne>tion every one asks, 
and the answer is, ‘They are Brahmans who aie fed by the pilgiims;’ 
and when inquiries go more deeply, and it is asked, ‘ Why dees educa¬ 
tion not reach the masses?’ ‘Why are sujjoi^titions so strong?’ 
those who know most reply that it is because the Brahmans are afraid 
lest education should destroy their influence. 

The secret of the Brahman’s power it is difficult to discover. In 
early days they were at once the teachers and the nolfles of the race, 
created, it was said, from the head of God, while soldiers and workers 
were created from His hands and feet. As teachers in other lands, 
they became more eager for ritual than fortrutli, and, as other nobles 
in other races, more concerned for rights than for duties. They 
enforced, therefore, in the name of religion, that ritual which gave 
themselves the foremost place, and they more and more adapted the 
ritual to the tastes of the people. Their own being the highest caste, 
and mto being lovers of inequality, caste has received religious 
sanction, and it is an oflfence against God to take even a cup of cold 
water from the hand of one of a lower caste. Passion being strong, 
marriage is made for every man a religious duty, and woe to the 
father whose daughter is of marriageable age and is not married. ‘ I 
shall go to hell,’ said to me. one father, using a term which he 
thought would be familiar to my mind, ‘ if my daughter is not 
married before she is fourteen.’ 
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The Brahman seems to retain his influence by an appeal to what 
is strong and weak in human nature* He tt^es the instinct of reve¬ 
rence ; he binds to it the love of exclusiveness and*tbe sexual passions; 
he says, ‘ Class yourselves; satisfy your lusts, and you will honomr 
God/ He keeps his own office in the forefront, and holds his place 
because his teaching pleases. But his teaching means degradation. 
By it slavery becomes a virtue, and beastliness a religion. No nation 
can rise far above the level of its women. His system keeps the 
women down, and therefore the people^down, morally and physically. 
They whose minds are subject to such authority will never dare and do ; 
they who concern themselves with petty questions of ritual—asking 
what they shall eat and how they shall wash—will hardly grasp great 
principles ; and they whose parents are children will never have the 
manly strength to work or to fight. As the fact of the Brnbrnan in¬ 
fluence is realised, it is better understood why the Government fails 
to prevent the spread of cholera and famine. Of what use are 
drainage schemes when, because the Brahmans declare water to be 
holy, the people drink the foul and dirty fluid in which the sacred 
beasts have wallowed and repentant sinners bathed ? Of what use are 
Famine Commissions when the Braliinans forbid migration, encourage 
idleness, and make child marriage a duty? Idolatry may in some 
countries be. infant religion. Idolatry in India represents the domi¬ 
nance of the passions and the subjection of the mind. 

Poor, coiujuered, degraded, there can be no people among whom 
it would ho. harder to learn respect for human nature. But yet the 
memory of the Indians, as it survives after a full consideration of all 
that is bad and sad, has in it more of hope than of despair. The 
Indians stand out in the traveller’s mind, not by their poverty or 
degradation, but by their affection, their patience, their dignity, 
their capacity for admiration. Their affection has been mside 
notorious by many a tale. The nurses devote themselves, literally 
giving life, for the English nurse child. The servants endure any 
hardships to follow a master they love. Everywhere we seemed to 
see among them signs of a will to be clinging or affectionate, and 
their records are full of tales of loyalty and of generous devotion. If 
now there are not as many instances of such affection as there were in 
the earlier days of the English occupation, it must be remembered, 
as a missionary .said, that India has now fewer English graves, and that 
employers on their side more often break the bonds when they with 
light heart take their journey home, made shorter by steam and swift 
vessels. Their patience also has been told of again and again. Every¬ 
one knows bow the Indian can endure and wait. ‘ Why are there so 
many people at this railway station ? ’ ‘ They are waiting,’ the official 
answers, ‘ for to-morrow’s train.’ His patience indeed goes to make 
that dignity which justifies the saying, ‘ There is no vulgarity in 
India.’ He does not strive nor cry, he does not assert himself by 
speech or dress. He is not anxious to seem other than he is. Quiet 
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and di^ified, altliougli he is as one that serveth, he is in some 
respects greater than many he serves. 

But the point in his character on which I would dwell is not his 
affection or ixin dignity, it is rather his capacity for admiration. 
‘ Man lives by adminition/ and t lie Indian can admire. His favourite 
tale, listened to with ever fiesh interest, , is of a hero who would not 
enter heaven if his dog were excluded. He has pkced among his 
gods an English general who was botli true and brave, and I heard 
from Indians of differing views, how, comparing European races, they 
placed the British higliest. They admired their devotion to principle: 
‘ The British are the only foreigners who die for what seems right;' 
but the- same men crit icising what they admired for its want of 
tenderness and sympatliy often added : ‘The Britisb, and especially 
the women, keep tlieinseh es aloof and alienate the admiration they 
might hold.’ 

The Indian waits patiently; he is weary of the old theories and 
old promises ; be looks oiit^ with sad and quiet eyes; he could rise to 
worship and to act. There is lire behind the quiet gaze, and lie seems 
tq ask, ‘Tell me of an ohjeet worthy of admiration.’ In reply, the 
Government often olfer ‘ shows,’ the Missionaries abvays offer Christ. 

The‘shows’ are contemptible and speak of contempt for the 
people. ‘They must have this sort of thing,’ says the superior 
official, as he sends out a eliea}»]y decorated procession, or gets uji a 
dm'bar which his self-consciousness tends to make ludicrous. WJ.ien 


one thinks of the. Indian, with his knowledge and his intelligence, 
waiting for something to admire, and tlnni turns to see the state 
elephants, the gay uniforms of the aid(‘s-de-(*ainp, and the poor pomp 
which, in greater or less dt'gree, the Viceroy and Governors offer, it is 
not hard to understand tlie cause of failun*. ‘ Indians need shows,’ 
indeed! They who say such things forget that the Mohammedan 
conquerors were Puritans, tliat Jjord Lawrence scorned such trumpery 
pomp, and that Gordon retired in disgust from a court which seems 
to e-xist to dress. 

The Missionaries offer Christ. The problem for Christians is that 
the offer has met so little response. The Missionaries are often devoted 
and many are learned ; tlic^y preach the Christ, the tale of whose life 
and death softened the barbarians; they tell of His love and His 
gentleness, and they bring out the womanly side of His character. 
The tale rouses little admiration, and among the few who have become 
Christians there is not the ardent zeal of first converts. The fact 
is that the Indians are not rough and fierce barbarians; they have 
heard of love and sacrifice, and they are waiting, we who follow Christ 
may think, for another side—the masculine side of our Lord’s 
character—to be preached. ‘ What puzzles me,’ said a young Indian 
barrister, ‘ is how you English conquerors can worship a meek Christ ’ 
He had not realised the Christ whom Cromwell and our fathers 
followed .into battle. 
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The English official, ready to die for what is right, sacrificing 
himself for duty, ascetic, not by starving his body, but by suri’ender- 
ing his will, might perhaps, if he gave from love and not from a ■ 
sense of duty, win the admiration wjiich is waiting, afid so preach 
Christ to a weary and effeminate people. 

The Indian can admire. This characteristic stands out above his 
poverty, his meanness, and his deceit, to strengthen faith in human 
nature. He has endured the worst that is possible, cruelty, and 
tyranny, and neglect, and yet what is best in him still survives. 

He has the qualities by which a man lives, and which make him 

equal to the highest. Through him mankind speaks, and asks'to 
be trusted with the best. Through the Indian the lowest and the 
poorest plead for a Christ who will command their admiration; for a 
ty]>e who will draw them to himself, and give them rest in reason¬ 
able worship. 

The Indian thus makes his contribution toward.s the traveller’s 
estimate of human nature. Wh.at can the Chinaman offer? He has 
a bad name among Amoricans and Australians. TTis immorality, bis 
selfishness, his low habit of li\ing, meet their loud condejnnation, 
and the first exjierienee of a Chinese city tends to confirm thf' 
opinion. The ungracious looks, the surly maimers, the spit of 
contempt at tlio ‘ foreign devils,’ are in sinking contrast to the gra¬ 
cious comdesy of the Indians. The sort of food offered for sale, the 
unspeakable stenches from the houses and gutters, the rumours of 
plagues, all combine to make the traveller protest that by no induce¬ 
ment will he live among the Chinese. But the memory of such 
things soon passes. The rudeness, the smells, are forgotten, and we 
remember only that the (.’hinaman has by bis ability and his earnest¬ 
ness of ])ur])ose created a civilisation of his own. The ]^)eople may be 
rude, but the nideness rejiresents the obsi inacy which has enabled 
them to resist temptation; they may eat rats, mice, and foot! which 
seems filthy, but the gross feeding represcmts the economy which has 
multiplied their race; they may be selfish, but the selfishness rarely 
takes the form of dishonesty. According to the report of one of the 
consuls at Shanghai, a Chinese merchant will keep to the terms of an 
unwritten contract, even though it be to his own loss^—a thing rarely 
met with among the European merchants of the East. ‘ Obstinate ’ 
those travellers may call the Chinaman who think of him only as 
a rival; ‘ earnest,’ * purposeful/ are ihey bound to call him who see 
the inventions he havS made, the civilisation ho has discovered, the self- 
restraint he exercises, ‘ He does not know^what “ fear ” means,’ is the 
evidence of a sailor captain who had liad many'of all nations under 
his command, and certainly the only Christian convert we met during 
our journey who showed originality^ of thought or any sign of adapt¬ 
ing Christian teaching to his countrymen’s needs was a Chinaman. 
This man’s room was illustrated by ]>icturcs of Cbiistian allegories, 
and his talk was full of earnest pur}>ose. 
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It is difficult to say why a civilisation which advanced so fex 
should have stopped so short. The energy and ability which have 
found so much which is good for food and which is pleasant to the 
eye, ought, it would seem, to l^^ve gone on to discover the causes of 
disease and the benefits’of foreign trade. Probably the check is due 
to the fact that the Government absorbed the God. It became, 
therefore, a matter of religion to obey its orders, and its orders, like 
the decrees of heaven, settle a man*s j)lace in this world and the next^ 
The desire for liberty has been crushed, and the Chinaman is not 
what his character fits him to be. Already there are signs that otfi- 
cialdom is losing its power, and so in the twentieth century, whentiu* 
Pacific is the Mediterranean, and the competing nations are tiur 
Russian, the Japanese, (he Chinese and the English-sjx^akiiig 
races, it may he that the Chinese will rise to the level justified by 
the solidity of the national chai'acter. At any rate, e\en now, a 
very short, stay in the country enables a traveller to understand more 
of the resources of human natui’e, and to put his trust in an ob¬ 
stinacy which will not let go what lias been gained, and in a solidify 
which defies the |)assing fancies of irresponsible thinkers. 

The Japanese have by much writing been made familiar to tb<^ 
world. Everybody knows their (luaint pretty ways, tlieir sweetne^ss 
of disposition, their politeness, their fans, and their curios. Jaj>an 
seems to be a sort of chikl nation, at which other nations look and 
smile as they see it playing with its toys, or trying on their clothes. 
Has not Sir Edwin Arnold Avritteu columns, the most widely circu¬ 
lated in the w'orld, telling sucli things ? At first tlie t.ra\'eller finds 
all as he expected. He is charmed with the toy-houses, the toy- 
streets; chaimed by the pre;tty graces of the little people ; charmed 
by the gaiety and the laughter, by the postures and the dresses. 
Gradually, however, tlirough this surface another Japan makes itself 
evident, and he becomes conscious that he is among a business 
people with a history and a character. He landed, expecting to find 
an Eastern country with its mystery, its stationariness, and its sub¬ 
jection of woman. He finds instead a Western country, with a people 
eager for progress, practical, common-sensible, and with the women 
taldng a place in the work of life. He knows how by a sort of 
hermit policy, the nation had shut itself up for 250 years, and ex¬ 
cluded the experience gained by its sister nations, and it seems to 
him now as if, fresh from this seclusion, Ja];jan were redoubling its 
energies, to gather up all that had j)assed during that 250 years. 

A Parliament with its parties has been established, an army and a 
navy have been modelled on the best European types, a system of 
real national education is in operation, the child of the governor 
has to learn, alongside of the childj of the labourer, and common 
schools, middle schools and universities, technical schools, art schools, 
commercial schools, and a sort of ‘ college of industry' are estab¬ 
lished, 80 ordered that fpupils may pass through any course of 
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training. A po8t-offic6 and a telegraph station are to be found in 
almost every village, a body of efficient police keeps order, and 
justice is administered by able judges with a bar of highly-trained 
barristers. 

While Government is thus busy, the people themselves are active. 
Merchants, manufacturers, men of science, and skilled workmen are 
at work, and signs of their labour are to be seen in the factories, the 
hospitals, the buildings, and perhaps, not least of all, in the 
poverty which begins to be apparent. Japan, which was to be Oriental, 
pretty, toylike, now seems to be the most western of the American 
States, with a specialty for curios, of which the Mikado is perhaps 
the chief. It is natural to regret the change, and doubtless there is 
some loss. Gone is the calm, gone is the patriarchal simplicity in 
which, because the lord cared no peasant wanted ; going is the pretti¬ 
ness and the laughter of earlier days. But with Japan, as with the 
Western nations to which by character it belongs, the best must be 
hoped for when on the banks of the river of Time the cities grow in 
a blacker incessanter line, and w^hen, as the i>ale waste widen.s 
around, there will come Ttuirmurs and scents from the infinit-^sea. 

The Japanese leave in the traveller’s mind the memory of courtesy 
and grace, ]>iit even more deeply marketl is the memory of their 
versatility and their energy. All men, he has learnt, may be jKjlite; 
cabmen and prisoners may be gentlemen, I never saw more grace 
than that shown in the courtesy which passed between the governor 
of the prison at Ku>to and a female prisoner. But the chief lesson 
taught in Japan is iTian’s versatility. Man’s energy is indomitable, 
and his history in Japan repeats the lesson enforced by the Jewdsli 
])rophets, that though only a remnant, a stump, be left, yet out of 
that stump may grow branches and leaves in which generations may 
rest. Thirty years ago, men who have now the language and habits 
of highly cultivatetl civil servants were swaggering with two swords, 
and witnesses of haro karL A generation ago Japan was where 
England was 300 years ago, but by energy and versatility, Japan, 
in science, education, knowledge, and history, now takes its place 
alongside the foremost nations. This is the more remarkable because 
religion seems to have had no ])lacft in the development. ‘ No 
one is religious. I believe in nothing. I believe in myself,’expresses 
the attitude of young Japan. The Japanese are curiously deficient 
in the religious sense; they have never made friends with sorrow, they 
have hid sorrow behind a ceremony, and waved off care with a 
blossom branch. They have missed, therefore, religion, which is 
sorrow’s consolation, and have missed perhaps also the impulse which 
would make them original as well as energetic. There is, however, 
little doubt but that in the clash of class interests they will become 
familiar with sorrow, and the human nature which is energetic will not 
he less strong when it learns to say, ‘ Lo, I come to do Thy will, 0 
God.’ ‘ When they iva7it a religion they will become Christian/ said 
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the most devoted CLristian we met in Japan; ^at present they do 
not wa'iii any, they are occupied with civilisation/ 

Japan, drawing the traveller’s mind to respect the energy which is 
in man,prei>ares him for Arnenca. Here in the United States man 
is everything, ai»d tlie individual makes his mark everywhere. The 
history of California tells how one individual forced his way across 
the prairies and over the'mountains, how other individuals occupied 
and held the land, and how Jones, Brown or Eobinson became rich; 
the architecture—if such a term can be applied where there is no 
grandeur and no beauty—of San Francisco tells of individual taste, of 
the will of one man to occu])y a wooden shanty, and of another to 
possess a stone box ten storeys high, and the commercial talk is of some 
individual’s t.rium]>h, of Smith’s operations, of Leland’s combination. 
What is true of California is more or less true of very State. In¬ 
dividual energy, not the central government, and not a society, is at the 
root of success, and aho it may be said of tlic confusion wliich is along¬ 
side of success. In the streets of the richest cities are holes and dirt 
which make them almost impassable for canJages, the police are often 
the paid agents of publicans or brewers, the city pro])erty is plundered 
by able lawyers, and tlie justice is controlled by some railway king. 

Never have I been so conscious of tyranny or felt such sympathy 

with the men wlio kill tvrants as I felt in Califoniia. Out of tlie 

« 

respect for individual liberty notorious abuses ai’e emlured, and one 
American citizen, to whom I had spoken warmly of what the po5r 
or the weak suffer at tlie hands of a great capitalist, answered. 
‘Why interfere? In America every poor man may get ricli, and 
then have his own turn/ America is founded on individualism, and 
tlie party whicli is ‘ agin tlie g<)\ ermnent ’ is not socialist ])ut anarchist, 
and all parties alike count Herbert Siicncer their prophet. 

The triumph of tlie individual is, indeed, great. Cities hav<" 
risen in the midst of plains which, althougii only fifty yeius old, rival 
•the great cities of the old wwld ; their magnificent thoroughfares are 
thronged by steam and electric cars, and the sky overhead is almost 
darkened by t(d('phone wires; universities, richly endowed by in¬ 
dividuals, gather their thousand students and spread oxer the masses 
the fruits of knowledge ; the prairies and forests liave been made to 
bring forth corn and grapes, and America now feeds the world; 
railways have Ijeen carried across mountains, and steam, by a 
thousand inventions, has been yoked to the serx ice of man. An army 
of alieii immigrants is every year absorbed, and turned into eager, 
anxious citizens, with an insatiable love of doing, and a loud-voiced 
pride in their country. 

In the presence of the wrealth, the intelligence, the power and 
the glory of America, the traveller is bound to recognise the stnmgth 
of individualism. There is, indeed, the ugly side, but, as it has been 
well said, progix'ss is an advancing tide, and at its edge tliere must 
always be havoc. The energy which wills to get on, the ambition 
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which seeks the highest, carries with it selfishness, and at tlie edge 
of the tide of American progress is corruption and ignorance. 
He who stands on the beach sees the destruction wrought by 
the wave on^ things which seemed good; he notes the garbage it 
bears on its surface, but he goes away and, remembers only that 
he has seen the rising tide. The traveller in America sees the cor¬ 
ruption which spends by pensions and other means on an army of a 
few thousand men more money than the Germans spend on an army 
of a million, which makes taxes a source of profit to capitalists, and 

sells the cause of the widow and orphans in the law courts. He 

sees the tyranny of selfishness, and notes how ignorance boasts 
itself. He is indignant and angry, but when he goes away he 
remembers only that he has seen the rising tide of progress, and he 
looks on to the work which in a few years will be done, when 
two hundred millions of free people, sjjeaking one language and having 
one great object, trusting in themselves, and fearing God, will make 
their voice heard amid the nations of the world. 

Man left to himself lias endless resources. This is the contribu- 
iion given by America to the traveller’s estimate of human nature, 
and it calls him to trust all men more, to give to the poorest more 
responsibility and less relief. In the Old World, guards, j)orters, and 
a dozen appliances protect the passenger as he crosses the rail¬ 
way ; in America there is a bare notice ‘ Look out! ’ and the pas¬ 
senger learns to keep his eyes open. Man everywhere is more than 
he seems, and left to himself he will see more than he can be shown. 

Nation difters from nation, but each has added something to 
the traveller’s conception of human nature. He returns more 
certain that man has the capacity for admiration and for getting on, 
•can chang(! and also be firm. His respect is therefore increased. 
The devout Indian helps him to see in the versatile Japanese a 
capacity for religion. The pushing American makes him more 
hopeful about the saddened Indian, and the stable Chinaman o])ens 
his eyes to see new qualities in the Japanese. All together help 
him better to understand his own neighbours. At the same time, 
he is conscious how all come short of the standard of true manhood. 
All want more principle, that love of righteousness, that fear of God, 
which makes character strong and homes happy. All need the lesson 
taught by Puritans, from Moses down to Gordon. 

I return, therefore, more inclined to believe in my neighbour’s 
own strength to help himself, and more shy of schemes which profess 
to help him. I would give men more responsibility; but, oh the 
other hand, I am more inclined to ally myself with those teachers 
who have the Puritan spirit, who in season and out of season are con¬ 
scious of law, and who in some language preach ‘ Cling to principle. 
Righteousness is the first thing,’ 

Samuel A. Barnect, 

L 
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‘The railroads of the world/ says one of the most distinguished of 
living authorities on the subject, Professor Hadley, ‘are to-day 
worth from twenty-live to thirty thousand million dollars. This 
probably represents one-tenth of the total wealth of civihsed nations, 
and one-quarter, if not one-third, of their invested capital. It is 
doubtful whether the aggregate plant used in all manufacturing in¬ 
dustries can e<iual it in value. The capital engaged in banking is 
but a trifle beside it. The world’s whole stock of money of every 
tind—gold, silvcu', and paper—would purchase only a third of its 
raihoads.’ And railroads, important as they are, by no means repre¬ 
sent all the capital which has been invested—the vast bulk of it 
within the last sixty years at the furthest—in the machinery of com¬ 
munication. The merchant fleets of the world are probably worth 
another three or four hundred millions sterling. The other items of 
what may he called transportation capital are not so easy to estimate, 
but tbeir magnitude may bo guessed by a few figures v/hich are ready 
to hand. Great Britain alone has spent a hundred millions in tlie 
last fifty years on docks and hai'boui's. France alone, in about the 
same period, has spent some fifty-five millions on canals and naviga¬ 
ble rivers, and she is calculated to have s])ent over a hundred and 
sixty millions on her public roads, though in this Last case the 
expense has been spread over a longer period. 

' It might have been thought that an industry so vast, an industry, 
moreover, so pre-eminently Enghsh—for not only are railways of 
English invention, but the gigantic railway systems of America 
woidd find half their occupation gone if Enghsh fleets were not in 
attendance at their termini in New York and Baltimore, in Galveston 
and New Orleans—it might have been thought that such an industry 
would have attracted a certain amount of attention at the hands of 
English economic writers. Unfortunately, the facts are the other 
way. On the theory of rent and marginal fertility there are books 
enough and to spare, but on the conditions regulating the cost of 
delivering American wheat in the Liverpool market—which, after all, 
is the dominating factor in the rent of the bulk of English land—there 
exists, of English origin at least, not a single book. Or again, one 
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could fill a shelf with economic books on currency and bimetallism, 
while not a single economic writer in this country condescends to 
observe that the dominating factor in the silver question is the' 
discontent of the over-mortgaged farmer of Illinois and Iowa at 
seeing his margin of profit cut away through the unexpected rapidity 
with which the American and Canadian railroads have opened up the 
virgin wheat-fields of Nebraska, Minnesota, and Manitoba. 

Failing English authorities, it is perhaps worth while calling at¬ 
tention to a remarkable work, entitled Transports et Tarifs, recently 
published by a French author, Monsieur Colson.^ Mons. Colson is 
at once an engineer and a lawyer, and fills, moreover, a post which 
in England, alone of civilised countries, has unfortunately no 
analogue, that of lecturer on the theory of transportation at (he 
Ecole (les Ilautes Etudes Commerciales. For an English reader, Mons. 
Colson’s book is, it must be confessed, not without its drawbacks. 
The author is a firm believer in protection, and believes, too, that 
State interference is a blessing of which a country can hardly have 
too much. Moreover, his ‘comparison with the principal foreign 
countries ’ is the least satisfactory portion of the whole work, and, it 
is easy to catch him tripping more than once in his English facts and 
figures. But these are small matters. His book has all the lucidity and 
logical se(iuence which marks the French mind. There is probably 
not another author living who to the abstract training of the lawyer 
and the economist can add so close an acquaintance with the prac¬ 
tical details of actual traffic management; and there are certainly not 
many men who could comprc'ss a knowledge so complete into a single 
volume of less than five hundred pages. Perhaps it is only fair to add, 
that even to Mons. Colson such brevity would have been impossible 
had it fallen to his lot to describe a system as unsymmetrical and 
haphazard as thfit wliich (controls the railways and ships, the roads, 
rivers, and canals, in the rule-of-thumb territory on this side the 
Channel. 

Without attempting a review of Mons. Colson’s work, still less 
trying to summarise his suTtimary of the details of French manage¬ 
ment, which can hardly be of much interest to the English reader, it 
is perhaps worth our while to see whether French experience cannot 
heli> us towards the solution of some English problems. It should, 
for example, be of interest to persons of ‘Moderate’ opinions, who 
look upon ‘ the new-fangled doctrine of betterment ’ as sheer confis¬ 
cation, to learn that Article 30 of the law of the 16th of September, 
1807—a date when the rights of property were not likely, one would 
think, to be over-summarily set aside—provides that ‘ in every case 
where public works cause an important addition to the value of indi- 

^ Trwiuportz et Tarifs. Precis du Regime des Routes et Chemins, Canaux ct 
Riviferes, Porta de Mcr, Chemins de Fer; Comparaisons avec les prinefijaux Pays 
strangers. Par C. Colson. Un volnme in 8. Paris : Rothschild. 
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vidual properties, their owneiB can be called upon to contribute to 
the cost of the works to the extent of one half of the additional valUG 
so received/ Enthusiastic ‘ Progressives,’ on the other hand, who 
believe that it is practically possible to find in the application of the 
doctrine of betterment a solution of the problem how to widen our 
streets without driving the ratepayers into the workhouse, should 
not fail to mark this further point: tliat ‘ the proof of this addition to 
the value, according to the forms required by tlie law, is surrounded 
with so many difficulties and complications that advantage is very 
rarely taken of the provision,’ Of much more imi)ortance for 
practical purposes of street widening than betterment is the doctrine 
known to the French law as aemtude de reculement. It is to 
this ‘ obligation to set back,’ if one may so translate it, working 
steadily and incessantly over a long series of years under the direc¬ 
tion of the permanent Service de la Voirie, quite as much as to the 
naore grandiose undertakings of Baron Haussmann, that Paris owes 
its transformation within the last forty years. According to Mons. 
'Colson the jnocess is as follows : The public authority—the Council 
•of,State, the Council General of the department, or the standing 
• committee of this latter body, as the case may be, for it varies 
•according to the im})ortance of the road conc(*rned—has the right to 
settle, and to modify from time to time, as may be found necessary, 
the alignment of all roads and streets. The proper authority is 
satisfied, for example, after a public inquiry held iii due form of law, 
that a street, needs to be widened or an inconvenient corner of a road 
to be cut off, and it pronounces accordingly. Its decision has the 
following effect: Ground not built upon, included within the limits 
fixed, becomes public property forthwith, and the amount of com¬ 
pensation to be paid to the owner is settled by a jury or by the jnge 
depaix, as the case may be. Buildings which project over the line 
become subject to the ‘obligation to set back.’ The law forbids any 
further repairs being done on them, and when it becomes necessary 
to pull them down, either because the proprietor wishes to rebuild, 
K>r because the local authority orders their destruction as dangerous 
'buildings, their owner is compelled to give up for public use the land 
which projects beyond the new building line. On the other hand, 
land which formed part of the old road, but now falls outside 
the new line, loses its public character. The adjoining owners are 
^ bound, if called upon by the authorities, to purchase it at a price 
fixed, in case of disagreement, by a jury ; if they refuse to purchase, 
their only alternative is to require the authorities to take the whole 
of their land. 

Such a system is surely worth the attention of English legislators. 
That the cost of widening London streets is almost prohibitory, is a 
point on which most people are agreed. But that London streets 
imperatively need to be widened, is a point on which there is no dis- 
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agreement at all. In England we have two methods in use, which 

might be described as the simultaneous and the gradual method. 

The latter has been commonly employed in the City by the Commis¬ 
sioners of Sewers, The former was adopted in all the great im¬ 
provements carried out by the late Metropolitan Board of Works. 
The widening of Ludgate Hill has been spread by the City Com¬ 
missioners over a long series of years. They have bought up, here a 
bit and there a bit, as opportunity offered, whether by rebuilding or 
on the termination of a lease. It is evident that only when the last 
projecting block is gone does the public get the full benefit of its 
expenditure in previous years. On the other hand, it is equally 
evident that those who have to sell the last house possess a property 
whose value may have been enormously enhanced by the public money 
already spent on widening the rest of the street. In other words, 
the public not only lie out of the interest on their money for a con¬ 
siderable period, but actually are liH))le to invest it in improving the 
value of premises which they will afterwards have to purchase, and so 
running up the price against themselves. 

This sounds bad enough, bxit it may be questioned whether it is 
not more economical than the only alternative which our lawi>rovides. 
The Metrojjolitiui Board of \\''orks, let us say, obtained an Act 
authorising the consli’uction of Shaftesbury Avenue. Tlie very fact 
that such a course was necessary might be taken as proof that the 
traffic in the neighbourhood was increasing—in other words, that the 
valm^ of the property had been rising, and the class of Ironses upon 
it improving—for some time past. It was quite sufficiently bard that 
the public should have to pay for pulling down houses which had 
only been built a year or two before, and to compensate tenants for 
their removal from premises which they had only occupied for a 
few months, even if the building and the occupation in every case 
had been bonajide. But in fact a great scheme cannot possibly be. 
put forward without becoming more or less public property during 
the year or two that must elapse between its original inception and 
its final confirmation by Parliament, Plans and books of reference- 
cannot be prepared in secret, still less can notices be served without 
owners and occupiers becoming aware of them. Probably no scheme 
was ever carried through without the public having to bny a good 
many buildings put up in order to be pulled down, and to compen¬ 
sate a good many tenants who have gone into occupation in order to 
be dispossessed. 

But roads are on the whole the least important means of com¬ 
munication, so we must not spend longer time over them. Before, 
however, passing on it is worth notice that a practice which English¬ 
men have been inclined to believe confined to the East, though it is 
known to them by the French name corvee, seems still to linger on 
in France under the title oi prestation. 
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Preitation consists in a certain number of days’ work wliicb. every Lead of a 
family, or establishment, is bound to furnish for himself, for every able-hodied 
man, member of, or servant in, his family,* for every cart or carriage; for every 
beast of burden or of draught, or used for riding. The maximiun number of days 
is five, • . . The day’s labour may be furnished in kind by the men, beasts, and 
.carts; or, on the other hand, may be commuted for a money payment, according to 
a table which is annually settled, but habitually fixes the price of a day’s labour 
considerably below its rfeal value. For all that, only 40 per cent, of the obligatory 
days’ labour is, in fact, commuted into money. TJie annual product of the pros’- 
tation is equal to nearly two and a half millions sterling. 

Mons. Colson deals at considerable length with" the subject of 
docks and harbours and merchant shipping. He points out that, 
whereas in England the provision of dock and labour accommodation 
is only very exceptionally undertaken by the Government, in France 
the Croverument constructs and maintains the works, leaving it, 
however, to the local authority—usually not the municipality, but an 
incorporated chamber of commerce—to provide the accessories, the 
ste-am or hydraulic machinery for loading and unloading, warehouses 
for merchandise, steam-tugs, repairing docks or slips, and so forth. 
The French Government has spent about forty millions sterling on 
its docks and harbours. And on this outlay it apparently receives 
no interest whatever, for the whole of the 400,000i. a year, which is 
raised in the form of shipping dues of one kind and another, is 
required for the maintenance of the harbour works and for the 
services which with us are performed by the Trinity House ('orjiora- 
tion. Nor does the interest on the forty millions sterling by any 
means exhaust the subsidies of the French taxpayer to the French 
mercantile marine : 250,000i, is subscribed to the Caisse dcs Invalides 
de la Marine, which secures a pension to every sailor or fisherman 
over fifty; 400,000Z. per annum is S 2 )ent in bounties (primes decon¬ 
struction and primes de navigation) to French shij)builders and 
shipowners under the law of 1881; and last, but not least, the 
annual postal subsidies to the Messagerips Maritimes, the Comjmgnie 
Transatlantique, and other French lines, amounts to no less than a 
million sterling. 

There is one point in this of very considerable interest for us. 
Our English docks, on which a hundred millions sterling have been 
spent, are, Mons. Colson reminds us, commercial undertakings, and 
have got to pay to their bondholders, debenture holders, and share- 
hoWers an average interest of 3^ per cent. The result is that 
Liverpool subjects merchandise entering the Mersey to dues more 
than double as heavy as those which are levied in French ports; and 
London, it may be added, is notoriously even more expensive than 
Liverpool. Now the French rates, as Mons. Colson expressly tells 
us, are kept down by the competition of Hamburg and Eotterdam, 
of Antwerp and Crenoa, where the dues are scarcely more than 
half the French scale. But .Liverpool and London also are equally 
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exposed to the competition of Antwerp and Hamburg. So far, spite 
of the bounty system adopted not only by France but by Germany 
and America, it can hardly be said that either of our two great ports 
has suflfered very severely. There is‘no doubt, however, that their 
newer rivals are steadily gaining on them. Now it needs no argu¬ 
ment to show that, while on the one hand the dock boards of London 
and Liverpool cannot dream of contending unaided against the 
resources of foreign governments, on the other their defeat in the 
struggle j[for] the entrepot trade of the world would have conse¬ 
quences of the utmost seriousness for England at large. The time 
may come when, in order to preserve the trade of Liverpool and 
London, it will be imperatively necessary to cut down the scale of dues 
charged in tliese two ports. When it does come, justice and sound 
polic}'' would seem to suggest tliat the cost of the reduction should 
not fall exclusively on the 3^* per cent, of the dock share and deben¬ 
ture liolders. 

Here is another and a very different matter, on which it may be 
possible for as to draw' a useful lesson from French experience. Our 
Government has placed in the forefront of its programme for next 
session the jirospecit to remove the work of Scotch Private Bill legis¬ 
lation from Westminster to Scotland. The Union of Welsh County 
Councils, a body of wd\ich we are likely to hear more ere long, has just 
formulated a similar demand for Wales. Nor is it likely, Avhichever 
political party he in power, that concessions made to public feeling in 
Scotland will be refused to similar public feeling in Ireland. At the 
.same time, no reasonable and fair-minded advocate of the change will 
ventui’e to deny that the vast majority of expert opinion is against 
him. If, on the one hand, the advantages of local inquiry and 
local knowledge are extolled, on the other hand the experts point 
out that Englisli j)rivate bill legislation is not over-logical and con¬ 
sistent even now; it will become a mere chaos if the committee 
rooms of Westminster, with their accumulated traditions and their 
ingrained respect for precedent, are abandoned, and each case is de¬ 
cided as though it were res Integra, according to the local feelings 
and passions of the moment. Or, again, if the one side declaims 
against tlie extravagance of bringing up a score of local witnesses to 
London, the other side can rejily, with at least e(iual truth, that to 
take a single great engineer down to Edinburgh or Cardiff will cer¬ 
tainly be not less expensive than to bring up a score of fishenaien or 
farmers from these places to London; and that, when questions in¬ 
volving millions of capital are at issue, it is absurd to suppose that 
promoters and opponents will ever consent to forego the support of 
the strongest witnesses available for the sake of a few hundred 
guineas of retaining fees. 

Under the^e circumstances, it may be worth our while to see 
what the French practice is. Every railway and tramway that is 
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constructed in France has to obtain its sanction from Paris. In 
cases of trifling importance that sanction may be given by the 
Council of State, but in all ordinary cases a loi —or, as we should say, 
an Act of Parliament—is required. But, before that sanction is finally 
given, no less than three separate local inquiries must have been 
held. The first, known as the enquSte d^utUiti publique, is of a 
general character, and is held in the chief town or towns, as the case 
may be, of the district concemcdj by a commission * comjiosed of 
members selected by the prefect from amongst the landowners, mer¬ 
chants, and representatives of the local authorities/ Notice of the 
commission’s time and place of meeting is widely published. A sum¬ 
mary sketch of the proposed undertaking, with an estimate of ex¬ 
pense, and a schedule of the rates and fares proposed to be charged, is 
made accessible beforehand to every citizen. Chambers of commerce, 
and even individual private persons, are invited to criticise both 
verbally and in writing. Assuming the commission to report, and the 
Minister of Public Works to decide, in favour of the new project— 
modified, it may be, by the results of the local inquiry—a ‘ declaration 
of public utility is made in due legal form. Then comes, in the case 
of railways at least, a second inquiry, known as tlie enquHe des 
stations^ whose name explains itself. In this country, unfortunately 
for tlie public interest, there is nothing whatever corresponding to 
the inquiry into stations. Parliamentary plans and books of reference 
give particulars of every sheep-track that crosses the line, and of every 
pigsty likely to be affected by its construction; but the situation and 
laying-out of stations is a matter with which Parliament has never 
concerned itself. If, therefore, promoters have sometimes put down 
their stations, not where the public convenience required them, bivt 
rather so as to buy off the opposition of influential landowners, or 
simply wherever a piece of ground could be had cheap, this is only 
what might have been naturally expected. 

The third local inquiry, known as the enqxiete parcellaire, is 
held after detailed plans have been deposited at tlie different centres, 
showing exactly what lands it is proposed to take, and what level- 
crossings, or over-bridges, or under-bridges, it is proposed to provide. 
Again, the criticism of the public at large, and of all persons specially 
affected, is invited, but this time the main outlines of the scheme are 
taken for granted, and criticism must confine itself to correction of 
detail*. Finally the minister pronounces his decision, and it only 
remains for the prefect to issue his arrete de cessibiliUy or, as the 
Americans call it, his ‘ condemnation ’ of the property required for 
the purposes of the undertaking. Proceedings for its compulsory ac¬ 
quisition then go forward, somewhat after the fashion laid down by 
our Ijands Clauses Acts. Mons. Colson notices that French juries, foB- 
getting that they themselves will sooner or later have to pay the bill 
in the form of heavier rates and fares, not unfrequently value their 
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neighbours’ houses at an exorbitant price. But on this point it maj 
be questioned whether England has anything to learn from France. 

But we must come to what is after all the principal subject 
of Mens. Colson’s book, namely, railway and canal traffic. Let us 
notice at the outset that there is a marked distinction between 
carriage by sea or road on the one hand, and that by railway or canal 
on the other. It costs, says our author, twenty-five centimes on the 
average to move a ton of goods one kilometre along the highroad— 
fourpence, that is, to move it one mile. If the State were to charge 
a toll for the use of the road sufficient to pay interest on the con¬ 
struction cost, it would only raise the cost of carriage to fourpence 
halfpenny. So, too, the harbour dues at Marseilles might be halved 
or doubled without producing any appreciable effect on the cost of 
Japanese silk delivered in the Lyons market. But in the case of 
canals, while the actual cost of carriage is only about one-third of a 
penny per ton-mile (to use the technical phrase), the interest on the 
capital which built the canal, plus the money annually expended on 
its maintenance, amounts first and last to as much again. The state 
of affairs is mucli the same in the case of railways, which both in 
France and England are commonly said to be worked at about 50 
per cent, of their gross receipts—that is, in otlier words, to spend, out 
of every IZ. they raise from the public, 10s. on doing the work, and 1 Os. 
in remunerating the capitalists who have found the money to make 
the road, 

Now in France the Government has thought proper to make its 
canals and navigable rivers into public highways, free to all comers 
without payment of toll, an example whicli, it may be added, is 
followed, not only by most Continentiil countries, but by the State of 
New York in the very important instance of the Eric Canal. No 
one, however, has yet j^roposed that railways should be made into 
public highways, aiid that railway rates should be reduced to the 
point where tlioy only would suffice to cover working expenses.^ 
With this enormous advantage in its favour, water carriage in France 

‘ A few persons in this country, of the class which the Americans expressively 
term * cranks,’ have recently formed a league to promote what they are pleased to 
call ‘ free railway travel.* Their proposal is that a passenger shall travel free where, 
and when, and as often as he likes, and they justify their position by the fact that 
ordinary roads are available without payment already. The ingenious authors of 
this Eoheme appear to forget that, though roads be free, the State has not hitherto 
provided cabs, or even omnibuses ; and, further, ignore the fact that the capacity of 
railroads is limited ; that, if passengers could travel free, their numbers woula increase 
so enormously that it would be necessary, forthwith, to create a new railway system 
to accommodate the existing goods trailic. But though a proposal to tax those who 
cannot spare the time to travel, in order to add to the pleasures of those who can 
afford the leisure for enjoyment, stands self-condemned, logically, there might bo 
fiomethihg to say for a system under which a toll-free railroad should be provided 
at the cost of the taxpayer, for goods and passengers alike. Fortunately, however^ 
the expense would be so gigantic that no statesman is likely to aUow himself to bo. 
lured by logic aside from the safer path of empiricism. 
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is gaining ground considerably at the expense of railways. Between 
1878 and 1888 the traffic on French railways only increased by 
24 per cent,, while on the waterways the increase was no less than 
59 per cent. Such having been the practical result of the French 
Government policy, Mons. Colson raises the broad question how far such 
a policy can be justified pn economic grounds. His conclusions may 
be given briefly as follows. 

Canals can never be a substitute for railways. For passenger traffic, 
or for goods to which speed is essential, they are evidently useless. 
Then, what with lack of water in summer, frost in winter, and the 
necessarily not infi'equent closing for repairs, there is a considerable 
number of days in the year in which canals are not available for any 
traffic. Moreover there are only certain portions of the country whose 
physical features permit the construction of canals at all. At best, 
therefore, canals can only be regarded ns a supplement to railways. 
Contrary to the usual belief, the supplement is certainly not less expen¬ 
sive than the original. It is true that the average cost of a French canal 
per mile is scarcely half that of a French railway, but in the cost of 
the railways is included that of lines in mountainous districts where 
canals are inconceivable; is included, moreover, the cost of rolling stock, 
of stations and offices, of vast locomotive and carriage shops; is included, 
too, the money spent in paying interest during construction, none 
of which expenses are incurred by the State in the case of canals. 
Again, between two given points, the canal route is almost always 
30 or 40 per cent, longer than the railway line. Then, farther, a 
canal of ordinary dimensions can only pass from sixty to eighty 
barges per diem ; to double this capacity implies the doubling of tlio 
capital cost. On the other hand, the capacity of a railway can be 
doubled at very much less than the cost of a new line. The intro¬ 
duction of the block system here, the widening of a certain crowded 
section of line there, the ado]^tion, it may be, of a more powerful 
type of-engine—all these are matters implying an expense that in 
comparison with the original outlay is but trifling. Our author 
therefore comes to the conclusion that, though there may be some¬ 
thing to be said for improving existing waterways where it caix bo done 
at only a trifling cost, the policy of constructing new ones is eco¬ 
nomically indefensible. 

But he carries the matter a stage beyond this. Canals, as we have 
seen, can only be constructed in level country. If constructed and 
maintained at the expense of the State, the inhabitants of Auvergne 
or Dauphind will be called on to pay heavily for that which cannot 
possibly be ever of the slightest use to them. This of itself is hard¬ 
ship enough, but in fact the case is far worse. In reality the inhabit¬ 
ants of mountainous districts are called on to subsidise their own 
competitors who live in the plains. The Western Eailway of France, 
let us say, brings into Paris cider, both from Normandy and from the 
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interior of Brittany. From Normandy the railway is in competition 
with the canalised Seine. Accordingly its rate must be kept down 
to a point only a little above that which the river service asks, or else 
the traffic will be lost entirely. • Let us say that this point is six 
francs per ton, and let us further assume that, out of this six francs, 
five francs are required for actual working expenses. Only one franc, 
therefore, is left for interest on capital/ As we have seen, however, 
on an average, a railway requires to charge double its actual working 
expenses in order to* pay the market rate of interest on its capital, 
Eviftntly, therefore, the Chemin de Fer de FOuest will, if possible, 
recoup itself elsewhere for the comparatively unprofitable position of 
its Norman business. 

Now let us turn to the Breton cider-grower. In the heart of a 
rugged district, he has practically no outlet except by railway, for it 
is not worth his while to turn his produce out of the^railway-trucks on to 
the quay of some petty local port, where j)erha 2 )s he will have to wait a 
month before he can shij) it to Paris. Practically sj^eaking, he is at 
the mercy of the railway. How, then, will the Oueai treat him? 
Say that the actual cost of taking his cider to Paris is seven francs. 
Of coiurse the coin 2 )any will charge him liis full share of interest on 
capital, that is another seven francs ; but, in fuel, the rate is much 
mor(‘. likely to be sixteen or seventeen francs* because, somehow and 
somewhere, the company must get more than the average amount of 
profit to rccouji itself for the less than average 2 )rofititwas compelled 
to take in Normandy. And the Breton larmer would sooner pay 
seventeen francs than submit to the alternative, which is, that his 
cider should not reach the Paris market at all. In technical language 
the Breton cider ‘ can bear the rate.’ The farmer can ju’oduce it, we 
may sui) 2 )ose, at twenty francs ton. There is a market for it in 
Paris at foi'ty francs, and a i>rofit of three francs, though not all he 
would like to get, is still a good deal better than nothing. 

Now observe what has been the result of the interference of the 
State and its toll-free waterway. Under normal conditions the 
fanner in Normandy would have been charged five francs plus five 
francs, or ten francs in all. Deducting once more twenty francs as 
cost of production, this would have left him ten francs of ijrofit. The 
Breton farmer, in a less favoured geographical j)Osition, would have 
paid the railway seven francs plus seven francs, and consequently 
would have had to be satisfied with six francs i^ofit. But the inter¬ 
vention of the State has brought down the Noiman rate to seven 
francs, and so left the farmer thirteen francs of profit. It has pushed 
up the Breton rate from fourteen francs to seventeen. The Norman 
fanner no doubt chuckles, and perhaps quotes scriptural authority 
for giving to him that hath; but the railway shareholder, who only 
receives one plus ten francs of profit where he might have obtained 
&veplu8 seven, is by no means well satisfied. Still less is the Breton 
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farmer grateful; nor is his gratitude enhanced when the recurring 
visits of the tax-gatherer remind him that he has to pay the bill to 
keep his Norman rivaVs canals in order,® 

One other point in this connection is so curious that it must not 
be left entirely unnoticed. The common theory is that it is only for 
the roughest and cheapest,goods that inland navigation can enter 
into competition with railways. Facts, however, by no means bear 
out this conclusion. The Cheinin de Fer du Nord, for instance, holds 
its own with the canals for the coal traffic from the Calais basin 
to Paris ; but the Seine has swept away from the Quest a large share 
of the import* traffic in valuable goods which enter France by way 
of Havre.'* Now there may be. as Mens. Colson puts it, a good deal 
to say for a policy which cheapens the movement, and so increases the 
consumption, of coal or manure; but for a policy wliich cheapens 
by a few francs the cost of the carriage to Paris of coffee, worth at 
least lOOi. a ton, there is really no economic justilication to be 
found. Probably the bargeowner and middleman merely put into 
their pockets a sum which the railways would have otherwise received, 
whidh would then have enabled them to make pro taiUo reductions 
in rates elscwliere; and certainly Marseilles, and Nantes, and the 
Channel ports have a right to complain that Havre is being ai-tificially 
fostered at their expense. Assuming that the reduction really does 
reach the consumer, the h\ench Government finds itself in this 
curious position, that with the one hand it bnilds up a tariff wall for 
the protection of Prench agriculturists, and with the other hand it 
elaborately constructs at the expense of these same agriculturists an 
underground passage through its own wall, in order that American 
wheat or bacon may be delivered in the Paris market as clKia]>ly as 
possible. 

But to come back to the railway and the railway rates charged 
to the Norman and the Breton farmer respectively. It appears that 
there are* people who would say in France, <as certainly many pei’sons 
—amongst them not a few who ought to liave known better-—have 
said in England, tliat the railway is carrying the Norman traffic at a 

* In France in actual fact there is a furtlior consoqnenco which I have ventured 
to ignore in the text as having no direct interest for us in Krigland. T)ie State 
guarantees interest ou the share capital of tlio Chemin do For de TOuest at the rate 
of 7 per cent. Having, therefore, in the first instance called ujx)n the national tax- 
' payer to subs.idisc canals, in order to cut down the railway rates for a few favoured 

spots to a point which only leaves money enough to pay a 5 per cent, dividend, it 
secondly summons the much-enduring taxpayer to make up the missing 2 per cent, 
in the Quest shareholder’s dividend, 

♦ It may be added here that, of the two or three canals which are still alive in 
England, the Bridgewater Canal carries a very hirge percentage of the tra6Sc in 
cotton and cotton goods between Liverpool and Manchester, and that the Aire and 
Caldcr Canal> one of the most prosperous undertakings in Great Britain, has also an 
immense-naerchandise traflic between Qoole and the great manufacturing towns of 
the West Hiding. 
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low rate at the coat of the more highly charged Breton farmer. No 
reasoning being who reads Mons. Colson’s singularly clear analysis 
of the cost of railway carriage is ever likely to make such a mistake 
again. Not having Mons. Colson’s space at command, we must try 
and summarise his line of argument as briefly as may be. ‘ Cost 
of carriage ’ is a phrase that may have three different meanings. It 
may mean the average cost of the service as a whole; it may mean 
the cost of cnrrJfigc of any particular class of articles, say, for instance, 
coal or bales of cotton, after debiting them with their fair sharG of 
interest on cai)ital; or, lastly, it may mean the additional expense 
incurred for the carriage of a single new consignment. A moment’s 
reflection will show that between these limits there is room for the 
most extraordinary variation. 

Let us take an illustration from the case of a livery-stable keeper 
who makes his livelihood by letting out carriages and horses for hire. 
Allowing for working expenses, depreciation, and interest on capital, 
he finds that a carriage and pair costs him 200i. a year. Accordingly, 
leaving a margin for off days, his rate of hire is IL a day. This we 
may call his normal charge. Now, supposing a customer comes to 
him and says, ' I am going over to B., fifteen miles off; I should like 
to be able to go round by A., if you will let me have a carriage for 
125.; if not, I shall go direct by train,’ the jobmaster considers, 
finds that he has got plenty of horses and carriages in his yard to 
meet all possible demands of customers at the li. scale, and then, 
reluctantly making up his mind that half a loaf is bettor than no 
bread, accepts 125. because he cannot get a sovereign. This we may 
take as the second case. 

But on this occasion it happens that the jobmaster thinks proper, 
to drive his customer himself. He does so, and lands him safe at his 
destination. On the way back, however, he is accosted by a gentle¬ 
man who says, ‘ I see that you are going hack to London. I had 
meant to walk, but the weather is so threatening I should like to 
drive. Will you let me get inside if I give you half a crown ? ’ 
What does the jobmaster do ? Does he hesitate ? Does he stop and 
question whether it is fair to carry one man for half a crown at the 
expense of another man who has paid twelve shillings ? Does he not 
rather tell the man to get in, and thank his stars that he has 
picked up an additional half-crown with no expenditure beyond an 
inappreciable consumption of the muscular tissue of his horses ? If he 
thinks at all of the interest of his original customer in tl^e matter, he 
probably is quite sharp enough to see that, on the whole, additional 
half-crowns enable him to make a lower average of charge in his 
ordinary business, and that, therefore, on the whole, his habitual 
customers are benefited rather than injured. Here is what we may 
call the third case which arises in railway practice. 

In fact the variation between the charge which leaves an average 
margin for payment of interest and the lowest price at which a rail- 
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way company can carry a particular consignment without loss is much 
wider than the difference between a sovereign and half a crown. 
There is some plausible ground, for instance, for the assertion that 
first-class passenger traffic is on the whole unprofitable to our English 
companies. Yet, if a passenger who would otherwise have stopped 
at home were induced to go from Ix)ndon to Glasgow by the offer of 
a first-class ticket for threepence, the company would—unless indeed 
there was no firtst-class seat available in the train—secure a nett 

profit of 2|cZ., for the remaining farthing is an ample allowance for 
the additional cost of haulage.® 

But railways are concerns of a wider public importance than 
livery stables, and while jobmasters’ businesses can be multiplied ad 
infinitum the business of a railway must always remain a quasi¬ 
monopoly. The Government, therefore, of every civilised country has 
stepped in, either in its judicial, or in its legislative, or in its execu¬ 
tive capacity, and now by its cahier dea chargaa (as we should say, 
* schedule of maximum rates’) and again by its homologatiorb des 
prix fermes (right to approve special rates) as in France, or by its 
‘ undue preference ’ clauses as with us, has restrained variations in 
charge for the same article within comparatively very narrow limits. 
On the one hand, a company which is allowed to charge, say, 3rZ. 
per ton-mile on its mainline for cotton, is kept down to the same 3rZ. 
on its local branches, though it may well be that the regular whole¬ 
sale traffic of the main line yields a larger percentage of profit at 3<i, 
than would be yielded by the petty and intermittent consignments 
on the local branch, even if the rate were raised to Gd. or Sd, On 
the other hand, there is a traffic, let us say, in wool from Havre to 
Calais, and steamers quote rates of 4 francs a ton. The railway 
company, with its more efficient and expeditious service, could get 
6 francs, and even at this price would find it somewhat more profitable 
to carry the traffic than not to carry it. But the French minister 
refuses to homologate the tariff, or, to translate into the English 
equivalent, the liailway Commission holds it a case of undue prefer¬ 
ence, as long as the rate to the half-way station at Amiens is main¬ 
tained at 12 francs. 

Then the railway company has to consider whether to let the 
Calais traffic go and content itself with that to Amiens, where water 
competition cannot touch it, or, on the other hand, to reduce the rate 
to Amiens in the hope that its direct profit on the new traffic, its 
indirect gain from the enhanced prosperity of Amiens, will more than 
recoup its initial loss on the old. Put in another form, the question is 
this: whether to seek a large profit on a small traffic, or a smaller 

® Here is the calculation in detail. The engine burns two ounces of coal per ton- 
mile (see Findlay’s'jE&i^/KjfA Railway^ p. 104), that is 800 ozs. » 60 lbs. per ton hauled 
between liondon and Glasgow. Our passenger weighs, let us say, twelve stone, and 
will imply, therefore, an additional consumption of four pounds of coal, worth, let us 
Bay, three-eixteenths of a penny. The remaining one-sixteenth of a penny is more 
. thfoi sufficient to pay for the extra oil, and stores, and water consumed. 
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profit on a larger traffic, A simple enough question, if it were 
possible to assign a positive value to any one of the elements. But, 
in fact, each of them may vary almost indefinitely. For example, 
increase of traffic normally implies a decreased ratio of working 
expenses to receipts. But, if the increase reaches a point at which 
large new capital outlay has to be incurred in order to cope with it, 
the percentage of working expenses to receipts may actually rise to 
a higher point than ever. Again, the reduction of the rate to Amiens 
is tolerably sure to cause some increase in the traffic to that point; but 
what the amount of the increase will be depends on fifty causes, most 
of them entirely beyond the control, some of them probably quite 
beyond the ken, of the railway manager. Once more, the manager 
may ciilculate that at five francs he can compete to Calais with the 
steamers at four francs, and that the trade at this rate will be re¬ 
munerative to him. ]5ut supposing the shi 2 )owners whose vessels have 
come to Havre with a load of coals would rather take l^ack cotton at 
two francs than return in ballast, and that this is a price with which 
the railway is unable to compete, now the manager has lost the larger 
part of his profit at Amiens, and yet failed to secure any compensating 
advantage at Calais. 

l^ot us just add that the cotton was not grown on the quays at 
Havre; that its value at that point may have been suddenly and un¬ 
expectedly aftected, not only by a change of weather, but by a 
reduction of dues on the Suez Canal, by a strike in the spinning 
mills of Oldham, or by some more than usually foolish j-egulation of 
the Texas Kailway Commission ; and then perhaps enough has been 
said to show that the task of settling a reasonable nite is as difficult 
and delicate an operation as it ever fell to the lot of man to be 
compelled to perform. 

For let i('not be supposed that it is possible to refuse to attempt 
the solution of this riddle of the modern Sphinx. From time t-o 
time people who have seen the apparent injustice of cliarging one 
leg of mutton fid. and another Is. for identical services, and who 
have not stayed to consider its absolute inevitableness, have thought 
that they could set matters right with a foot-rule, and preached the 
doctrine of what they have termed ‘ equal mileage rates,' If there 
ever was a human being who could have enforced equal mileage rates 
it was the French Minister of Public Works. The simplicity and 
apparent equity of such a system must have had great a priori 
attractions for the logical French mind. Without the niinister’s 
approval no rate could be enforced or varied in any portion of French 
territory. That approval, moreover, he had an unquestionable right 
to withhold at his discretion, for, it the railway revenues fell ofiP, the 
French nation was pledged to make good the dividends of the share¬ 
holders. And now let Mons. Colson tell us how the French minister 
has in fact held the balance between equal mileage theories on the 
one hand and the laws of Nature on the other. 
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Here is one story. Traffic between Belgium and Switzerland 
may go either by the Eastern Eailway of France, or by the railways 
of Alsace on one side of the Khine, or by those of the Duchy of 
Baden on the other. The three routes concerned have accordingly, 
to avoid a war of rates, agreed ■ to divide the traffic in fixed propor¬ 
tions. The Alsace-Lorraine route is considerably the shortest, and 
its ordinary local rates are very low. Naturally, therefore, the rate 
per mile on the French line is far below the scale of its ordinary 
tariff. ‘ Complaints,’ says Mons. Colson, ‘have frequently been made 
that the Eastern Railway of France is helping the port of Antwerp 
and the trade of Belgium to compete in the Swiss market against 
the port of Havre and the French merchant marine. But the Eat 
might abandon this traffic, and so sacrifice an income of more than 
40,000Z. per annum; our trade would gain no advantage whatever, 
for the rate by Alsace-Lorraine would remain as before. As for 
charging on its ordinary local traffic rates as low as those of this 
international through traffic, it is quite obvious that the Eat could 
not afford to adopt such a course. Accordingly the Ministry has 
never made any objection to exceptional reductions of rates for traffic 
passing through France from one foreign country to anotlicr.’ 

Here is another example, which looks like a still more criminal 
instance of ‘ favouring the foreigner.’ It is what the French call a 
tarif dc provenance, or, as we should say, ‘ a special import rate.* 
The French have been trying for years past to establish at Marseilles 
a market for Australian wool in rivalry with that of London. Now 
the wool-using towns of France, Roubaix, Rheims, &c., are in the 
north, a good deal nearer to London than to M^irseilles. From 
London the rate is about thirty francs to Roubaix, and forty-three 
francs to RIkmius. The local tariff from Marseilles to Roubaix at the 
ordinary mileage rate is fifty-eight francs, and at this juice it is evident 
that Roubaix would buy all its Australian wool in London. So, tliough 
the local rate for French wool from Marseilles to Roubaix remains at 
fifty-eight francs, and for wool imj^orted from the French colony of 
Algiers at fifty francs, for Australian wool there is a special import- rate 
of only thirty-seven francs. NowRheims is 150 miles short of Rou¬ 
baix, and its manufacturers accordingly protested that they were being 
deprived of the advantage of their geographical position. If the rate 
from Marseilles to Roubaix was thirty-seven francs, it ought to be 
proportionally less to Rheims. ‘ On the contrary/ replied the 
French railways and the French minister, and their logic was in¬ 
exorable, ‘ if anyone has a right to complain, it is not Rheims, but 
Roubaix. As long as London was the only accessible market, Rheims 
was at a disadvantage of thirteen francs as compared with Roubaix. 
By opening up a smaller but still possible market at Marseilles, where 
the two cities meet on absolutely identical terms, we have taken away 
a good deal of the geographical advantage which Roubaix formerly 
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But we must leave Mods. Colson. Before doing so, however, let 
us note two or three minor points. If there is any member of Par¬ 
liament so sanguine as to look for gratitude from his constituents for 
the revision of railway rates, commenced last year, and to be completed 
in the ensuing session, the history of the revision of rates on the 
Paris and Lyons line should be not without interest to him. On 
that great system the rates were revised in 1883, in a radical manner. 
The ordinary local rates were considerably reduced, but both for the 
sake of simplicity, and also to avoid too large a sacrifice of net revenue, 
the special rates below the ordinary tariff were in not a few instances 
withdra^vn. The natural result followed, ‘ The traders who had to 
submit to these increases did not fail to protest at the top of their 
voices, while tliose who gained by the reductions maintained silence. 
So that on the whole the revision, though it really implied consider¬ 
able concessions to the public, appeared to do nothing but rouse 
dissatisfaction.’ Taxight by the ex 2 )erience of the Paris and Lyons, 
the other French companies abandoned their logic and maintained 
their rates. There is another point that members of Parliament 
miglit as well bear in mind. There appears to be a feeling growing up.* 
in favour of our (loverument supervising and controlling the manage-- 
ment of all the railways in England, Perhaps it is hardly generally 
understood what that w'OTdd mean. The inspecting staff at the dis¬ 
posal of the lioard of Trade at this moment is 33 per cent, above its 
normal complement, and consists of four officers. The French 
Minister of Public Works, who really does supervise and control,, 
has undcT him a staff of between 800 and 900 officials, and the cost 
to tlie country of this duplication of the whole head-quarters staff of 
the railways—for that is really wl}at it comes to—amounts to not less 
than IGOjOOOL per annum. 

Here, on the other hand, is a very small Frcncli hint that really 
seems worth adopting in England. Public notice of an increase in 
rates is now obligatory by statute on every railway company. 
According to the Board of Trade regulations, such notice must be 
given by placard at tlie stations, and by a single advertisement in 
some newspaper of the locality or localities directly concerned. 
Now, in the first place, no trader is in the least likely under ordinary 
circumstances to see either the one notice or the otlier; and, in the 
second place, an advance in the rate, say, for sugar, from London to 
Birmingham, deeply affects the refiners of Greenock, while there is 
no provision for its being brought to their notice at all. The French 
Ministry publishes a Bulletin dee Propositions des Tarifs, and there 
is surely no reason why the advances in railway rates in England 
should not be published too in the Board of Trade Journal. 

W. M. Acw^orth. 
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TUB RURAL VOTER 

I 

THE LAW, THE LAND, AND THE LABOURER 

Evekybody prefers taking his Sunday walk along the pleasant path 
which skirts the meads beside the brook to trudging by the side of 
the dusty road, where a careful surveyor has cut all the branches off 
the trees to prevent their casting their shade on the much-frequented 
highway. What wonder, then, if the wayfarer expresses his disgust 
in unparliamentary terms when he finds a spiked wire placed across 
the path, a stile stopped up with thorns, and a board denouncing the 
extreme penalties of the law if trespassers, as they are called, pre¬ 
sume to pass that way ? 

These stoppages arc sufficiently annoying to ordinary wayfarers : 
to Hodge they are, or may be, a far more serious affair. lie 
invariably walks to and from his daily labour, and being compelled to 
‘ go round ’ even four or five hundred yards m(‘M.ns to him an addition 
of many hundreds of miles to the distance which he is compelled to 
traverse in tlie course of his labouring life. What, then, is his 
remedy, if he be some village Hampden, ready to withstand Mhe 
l^etty tyrant of his fields’? He summons his neighbours and pulls 
down the fence—now mark his fate!—he runs the chance of dismissal 
from his employment by the petty tyrant in question, and at any 
rate finds out that unless he and his friends can prosecute an indict¬ 
ment at the cost of some five or six hundred pounds, the right of way 
is closed, and any fresh invasion of the usuqjer’s domain exposes him 
to the risk of imprisonment for malicious damage to property. Here, 
then, is a grievance which requires redress. A footpath is the heri¬ 
tage of the stranger and the poor—a heritage of which they ought 
not to be dispossessed until it has been shown that the title they 
claim is not in accordance with the law of the land. 

Akin to footpaths in their characteristics are the roadside wastes— 
the fringes or ‘ eyelashes,’ as they have been poetically called, of the 
public highways. The common law of England declares that the whole 
spaed between the hedges, and not the metalled carriage-way only, is 
the road. The drover had a right to let his cattle wander along these 
gre€?n terraces, the horseman could ride along them, the child might 
pick blackberries in the bushes and pluck a nosegay of wild flowers 
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from the banks. But now what do we too often see, especially in the 
neighbourhood of London and other large towns, where land is sold by 
the yard and not by the acre ? A considerable estate is purchased by 
some rich stranger, a gold-digger perchance from "Australia, What 
does he do?. He puts up a wire fence some feet in advance of 
every hedge skirting the public roads and steals the intermediate 
portion of the roadside waste. Nobody interferes with him, because ‘ 
what is everybody’s business is nobody’s business, and the population 
is not energetic enough to pull down the obstructive fence, nor rich 
enough to appeal for aid to the expense and uncertainty of the law. 
So might makes right, and the thief enjoys his spoil. It is true 
that the rich are not- the only sinners. Poor and ignorant squatters 
have often filched little bits of the waste, and made themselves homes 
and gardens thereon. Legally, their position is indefensible; morally, 
it falls into a very different category from that of the man who, not 
content with his own Inroad acres, enlarges his property at the public 
expense. 

Let us proceed a little farther in our progress as travellers in 
search of defects in the law, and consider the case ^of the bosky , 
acres and unshrubbed lawns,’ which as commons form the breathing 
spaces of the thick population of crowded England—the territories 
which have descended from our ancestors as the joint property of the 
lord and the peasant. What find we here ? Hodge and ray lord have 
again alike sinned against their brothers. To both the old distich 
applies 

A pin it is in man or woman 

I'o steal a goose from off the common; 

But he doth siu without excuse 
Who steals the common from the goose. 

Both have been guilty of the crime of land theft. The rich man 
incloses acres; Hodge squats on the common with his mud-built 
cabin, or extends his garden fringing the common beyond its proper 
boundary. Much, doubtless, has been effected for the protection of 
commons by recent legislation and by the action of Commons’ Pre¬ 
servation Societies, but the expense of litigation is such that it is still 
practically hopeless for any individual, unless rich and powerful, to 
assert his own rights or those of the commoners against an aggressive 
lord. 

A far greater grievance arises from the obstacles thrown by the 
administration of the law in the way of a labourer desirous of purchasing 
small plots of land. Now there is nothing in our social conditions or 
in the nature of things which makes a wider distribution of land 
impracticable or even difficult. Sir Gorgius Midas no longer accumu¬ 
lates acre upon acre with a view to acquire political- power or social 
distinction. Sir Timothy Buckwheat would readily part with some 
of his ancestral acres could he but obtain a reasonable price; and the 
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old feeling which regarded every small proprietor as a veritable 
Naboth who-must be bought out by his many-acred neighbour has 

almost ceased amongst the classes, who are aware that if they would 

stand well with the masses their claim to do so must rest on more 
substantial grounds than the mere possession of land. 

The object of the following pages is to show that Hodge’s grievance- 
as to footpaths and the acquisition of parcels of land suitable to his 
purse and position may be redressed without agrarian revolution, 
and that commons may be secured in their integrity without resort to* 
the club-law system of abating nuisances. Let us begin with the land. 

It is no use talking about selling here and there large properties 
in small lots. No one in his senses thinks that a colony of peasant 
proprietors, with model cottages and cut-and-clried rules, can be advan¬ 
tageously planted in England. What is M^anted is distribution, not 
concentration. In every village there is or may be one or more well- 
to-do labourers who wish to invest their savings in land ; it is for such 
purchasers that provision requires to be made. This may be effected 
by adapting the machinery furnished by the Succession Duty Act. 
In every parish at no infrequent intervals a proprietor dies and 
succession duty lias to bo paid by his successor. In the case of per¬ 
sonal property no difficulty arises in paying the tax : the successor 
puts his hand into his pocket and discharges his dt^bt by paying to 
the Government a portion of the contents. With respect to land he 
is differently circumstanced ; he is bound to pay in money, but is 
frequently obliged to raise the reejuisito means by moi’tgage, the cost 
of which process tnay almost equal the amount of the tax. Now sup¬ 
pose the Government to announce that they will take tlie tax in kind— 
in other words, will accept land itself in payment of the succession 
duty. Adopt the same system with respect to redemption of the land 
tax, and not a year will elapse before there will be in the market in 
various parts of England an ample supply of land for the satisfaction 
of the needs of peasant proprietors. 

But, it will 1)0 asked, how can the Government undertake the sale 
of small parcels of land throughout the rural parishes of England? 
The answer is easy. Have recourse to the Land Registry Act, i)assed 
by Lord Cairns in 1875. JNIake the County Court in every county a 
Land Registry Office. Enter the parcels of land acquired by the 
Government on the County Court Register, and the system is complete. 
If John Jones desires an acre of land, all he will have to do is to go to 
the County Registrar and pay his money. His name will thereupon 
be entered as owner in the Register, and the business is ended. 
Mortgages will be effected by a mere entry of a charge on the Register, 
and successive devolutions of title will be dealt with as readily and 
inexpensively as if they were entries of shares in a company or of stock 
in the books of the Bank of England. Some surprise will no doubt 
be created by the statement that land can be registered and trans¬ 
ferred under the existing law as if it were stock, but such is never- 
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theless the case. Such a system was established in 1875 by the Act 

above referred to, and is carried on, or rather is capable of being carried 

on, at the Land Eegistry OflBce in London. The words * capable of 
being carried on ’ are deliberately used, for the office is so little known 
that the registry of an estate is a ‘ black swan ’ in the conveyancing 
world, and is viewed with distrust rather than with confidence. 

Indeed, I^and Eegistry seems to have fallen under the special curse 
of some legal Kehama, for never has a system so easily worked, and 
■so beneficial in its results, met with such persevering and unrelenting 
opposition. As long ago as 1854 attention was drawn in a pamphlet 
circulated with the Merchant Shipping Bill of that year to the easy ap^ 
plication to land of the system of Shij) Eegistry. Sir Eobert Torrens 
adopted the hint, and introduced into the Australian Colonies a system 
of IauuI Registry on the model of tlie Registry of Shi])ping of 1854. 
The model was followed too servilely, and required further adaptation, 
wliicli has taken place, and the plan lias worked with the utmost success. 
Why was not the same hint taken in England ? Why not indeed ? A 
Commission was appointed to consider the subject in 1854, and a* 
Bill was preparf'd for jMr, Walpole, the chainnan of that Commission, 
2 )roceeding on the principles above laid down, and the Commission 
reported in favour of the scheme. In 1859 Lord t^ainis (then Sir 
H. Cairns) introduced a Registry of Landed Estates Bill into Parlia¬ 
ment, carrying into effect tlie principle recommended bythe Commis¬ 
sion of 1854. The. Bill was passed through committee, but its career 
was arrested by the Government going out of office. 

The Land Transfer Act of 18G2 was passed by Lord Westbury, 
who w^as then Lord Chancellor. Determined to be original, he 
added to the register an abstract of title—creating the very difficulty 
which registry was intended to prevent, as every step in the title 
rested on the opinion of the Registrar. In 18G9 the Act, which had 
failed altogether, was condemned by a Commission on the ground 
that it infringed the principles of a true registry by introducing 
-fjuestions of title. 

In 1875 Lord Cairns reverted to the principle of his Bill .of 1859 
and carried the Land Transfer Act, 1875. This Act is areal'wwking 
measure, too much incumbered with detail, but based on true 
principles. The whole system of Land Registry had, however, become 
by this time so discredited that little has been done under the Act of 
1875, and the attempt of the present Government to give vitahty to 
land legislation was frustrated by the old blunder of endeavouring to 
extend the register beyond its proper function, namely, the provision 
of a list of owners empowered to sell and mortgage land, continued 
by a succession of entries in the register, in the same manner as 
owners of ships, stocks, or shares in a company are registered. 

No doubt the difficulty of investigating the title to land before it 
is put on the register is an obstacle in the way of registration, but the 
difficulty has been greatly exaggerated, A little liberality on the 
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part of the Treasury in aiding the investigation and the creation of 
an indemnity fund, with a few technical amendments of the Land 
'Act, would reduce the expense so far below the present cost as to make 
the Land Kegistry Office immediately popular; while in the case of the 
nmall holdings with which this paper deals tlie question would hardly 
arise, as the personal representative might be empowered to convey 
the land to the Government, and a root of title to the land based on 
Buch a conveyance might be made practically indefeasible. 

Having placed on the County Land Eegisters a sufficiency of 
smaU parcels of land for sale, how can we bring home to the mind 
■of the labourer the fact that he can invest his money without diffi-- 
oulty in the acres which he covets ? 

If there is one thing more certain than another in relation to the 
development of schemes for the benefit of the working classes it i& 
this: that if you wish to reach their heads you must give them 
personal information; if you wish to reach their hearts you must 
express a personal interest and sympathy with their necessities, their 
wishes, and even their fads ; if you wish to reach their pockets you 
must personally canvass for their subscrqjtioiis and cohect them in 
small sums from door to door. It follows that to secure all this 
personal effort and make it work effi^clually the workers must bf^ 
well rewarded—in other words, large comiriissions must be allowed. It 
is aU very well for red-tapists and green-tapists and tapists of every 
other colour and creed to turn up their eyes at the above suggestions,, 
and say that we must trust to the exertions of charitable individuals- 
and to the sense of the people. Charity reaches its hundreds, we want 
to get at millions. Common sense is the rarest of all qualities, and 
rarer amongst the labouring class than in the Tipper ten thousand. 
One example will suffice to prove the above ])roposition—the 
Post Office insures its tliousands while the Prudential Assurance 
Society insures its millions. What is the reason? It is not far to- 
seek. Go into any country village and ask the rustic matrons who- 
is their most certain visitor when they have presented tlieir lords and 
masters with an addition to their family. They will rejdy, ‘ The 
agent of the Prudential. He comes and insists on the benefit of 
putting the child into a burial society; and he asks perhaps for a 
penny a week, and returns every week for the pence.’ The result is 
that a large proportion of the children in the United Kingdom are 
insured in the Prudential. What is the stimulus that makes their 
agents so keen in walking to and fro and up and down our villages 
and towns ? Answer: A commission of nearly 30 per cent. Now,, 
of course much may be said about the extravagance of such a system, 
and the waste that it entails in administration; but the facts remain^ 
that such a system succeeds while a Government system fails. 
What, then, is the use of whining about the merit of thrift in the 
working class, and bewailing the little use they make of the blessing* 
of a paternal Government, when no care is taken to make these bless- 
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ings attractive, or to consult tlie habits of the people ? Everybody, 
for instance, knows the tenacity with which the working classes adhere 
to secrecy in their financial affairs, yet what does the Post Office ? 
It sends out every communication to ar servant girl in a blue envelope 
with ‘ On Her Majesty’s Service ’ conspicuously printed on it, and 
this gives notice to Jane, Mary, Tom, Dick, an/i Harry in every house¬ 
hold that Eliza has a banking account or is insured in a particulai 

office. Moreover, when Elizfi goes with her pass-book to the officcj 

she is ke 2 )t waiting till some half-dozen persons have registered their 
letters, and another batch have bought their stamps or envelopes. 
These may be small matters in the eyes of our statesmen, our officials, 
and our philosophers; but the world turns on small matters, and above 
all success or failure in doing business depends on groat attention and 
small gains. Then turn over a now leaf and bring a renovated Post 
Office administration into play. 

First as to the purchase of land. Let each County Court Registrar 
send to every post office in his district notice of the land which he 
has to sell and of its price; let each postmaster htave authority to 
receive the pun^hase money or^ instalments of the purchase money* 
and let every letter-carrier be authorised to collect such instalments 
unless they exceed a ceitain amount. In short, make the County 
Court Registrars, the postmasters, and the letter-carriers agents for 
the Government in the sale of small parcels of land, and above all 
allow each of tlaom a liberal commission on the business he transacts 
—such commission to be added to the price of the land. This 
system may be extended to mortgages of land, and indeed to all 
Government schemes for benefiting the working classes with regard 
to investments. The Post Office has the closest, easiest, cheapest, and 
most available organisation for imitating the Prudential. And why 
not giv(^ it a trial ? 

Now let us look a little forward. If any scheme for enabling 
labourers to acquire small parcels of land siicceeds, the new landowner 
will desire to have something to say in the management of his 
parish ; and why shoukl not his desire be gratified? As far back in 
our political history as 1871 Mr. Goschen brouglit in a Bill to establish 
a parochial committee in every parish of sufficient size to furnish silch 
a committee, and to make provision for grouping, or rather federalising, 
the very small parishes into groups of a size which would enable 
them to rank with the larger parishes. 0 si sic omnia ! But what 
followed ? The Bill was not passed, the Poor Law element prevailed, 
and England, instead of being divided into parishes, groups of parishes, 
and towns, was dislocated and mangled into urban and rural sanitary 
districts. A more absurd and grotesque arrangement never took 
place. A rural sanitary district is the remnant of a Poor Law Union 
after abstracting the towns. 

What, then, does the labourer require ? Surely a return to the 
village communities; a division of England into village communities 
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and towns ; the establishment of the village community as the unit 
of English local government; and the grouping of village com¬ 
munities into districts, presided over by district councils, as the 
intermediate unit between the village and the County Council. 
Create, then, village communities with governing committees, and 
an additional facihty would be given to the allotment system and to 
the acquisition of freeholds by the labourer. The village com¬ 
munity might undertake a portion of the business of distributing 

small parcels of land. The creation of village communities would 

also obviously give a practical impulse to the allotment system, 
which now languishes under the existing legislation, whereby powers 
are conferred on rural sanitary authorities which they are neither 
willing nor able to exercise effectively. 

It is worth while to notice here a recent attempt at legislation, 
no doubt the outcome of the growing conviction among men of 
every political creed that something ought to be done to facilitate 
the acquisition of land in small parcels. A Bill was introduced into 
Parliament last session for facilitating the creation of small holdings. 
No less than eight names adorned the back of the Bill, and acted 
as its Parliamentary sponsors—men of renown, Radical, Unionist, 
Conservative, working men’s representative, official rej)resentative, 
trades-union representative, lawyers’ representative, farmers’ repre¬ 
sentative, country gentlemen’s re^^resentative: to wit, Mr. Jesse 
Ceilings, Mr. Robert Reid, (J.C., Mr. Burt, Sir H. Selwin Ibbetson, 
Mr. Broadhurst, Colonel Joddrell, INIr. Cyril Flower, and Mr. Henry 
Hobhouse. Their plan was an extreme one. Every urban and rural 
authority was empowered to buy land out of the rales at any price 
and in any place. They were directed to carve .up their purchases 
into holdings of not less than one acre and not more than fifty acres, 
and sell them to the best purchasers they could find. The holding, 
when purchased, was subject to certain special conditions. It became, 
whether one acre or fifty, an indivisible entity. No part of it could 
be separated for any purpose. It must be sold, mortgaged, or devised 
in its entirety, and was only capable of descending to one person. 
The County Court was called upon to exercise a most paternal autho¬ 
rity over the owners, if owners they could be called, of these small 
holdings. If any owner violated the conditions under wffiich heacquired 
his property, the Court was to sell it, if it could do so ‘ without in¬ 
justice,’ and distribute the money amongst the parties entitled ; but 
the Bill is silent as to the action to be taken by the Court if it was 
of opinion that justice required that no sale should be made. Such 
a Bill as ihe foregoing is obviously not within a measurable distance 
of practical legislation, and would supply the labourer with land in a 
form in which he would not care to possess it. The Bill made the 
labourer neither tenant nor owner. Now if the labourer cares to 
become an owner at all, it-is because of the sentiment of ownership, 
not because he expects to make ten per cent, out of the land. 
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It is contended that the scheme proposed in these pages makes an 
pffer to the labourer more complete than the Bill in question and free 
from its drawbacks and somewhat eccentric restrictions. Deal, how¬ 
ever, with land as you please, Non cuivia homini contingit adire 
Corinthvm. Every labourer cannot be a landowner, but every labourer 
may by means of a footpath enjoy some of the amenities of property. 
If I can ‘ brush with hasty steps the dews away' along the footpath 
yrhich crosses the upland lawn, it matters nothing to me to whom 
that lawn belongs. I can enjoy the scenery as well without possessing 
as if I possessed the land I am crossing. Nor, as has been already 
pointed out, is the preservation of a footpath merely a sentimental 
object. 

Supposing a foot path shortens the walk from John Jones’s cottage 
to Smith’s farm by a quarter of a mile, Jones takes that walk six 
times a day—twice before breakfast and after breakfast, before dinner 
and after dinner, and lastly at night when he ‘ homeward plods his 
weary way.’ If the foot})ath is closed, Jones is compelled to trudge 
a mile and a half furtlier every day—nine miles every week, exclud¬ 
ing Sundays, or about 4G8 miles a year—no small addition to a poor 
man’s labour. Has, then, the village Hampden no means of punish¬ 
ing the op])ressor ? What says the law ? The law says once a 
highway, always a highway: therefore, as a footpath is a highway, 
once a footpath, always a footpath. Close it for centuries, yet if it 
can be proved to have been a footpath, it may be reopened, although 
such a process may involve the demolition of a building or the invasion 
of the private garden of the squire of the village. The reason of this 
failure of time to give a title is that in law the public is ^daced on 
an equality with the monarch. The maxim, Nullum tempua occurrit 
regi, may be read also Nidlum iempus occurrit popido, and no laj^se 
of time can sanctify the crime of depriving the public of their rights. 
How, then, comes it that we are told on good authority that footpaths 
are constantly being closed ? The fact is that tlie cause of this 
paralysis of the law is the same that prevents the effective enforce¬ 
ment of almost all the laws whitdi concern the community—namely, 
that there is no sufficient authority charged with the duty of carry¬ 
ing the law into effect. What is everybody’s business is nobody’s 
business. Further, it is thought unneighbourly to prevent a man 
from robbing all his neighbours; so that public spirit comes in the 
eyes of those most benefited to be regarded as private spite.^ Worst 
of all, the expense of contesting a right of way amounts to 500i. or 
600/., and how few there are able to incur such an expense, however 
willing they may be to assert their rights ! 

An untold benefit might have been conferred on the public when 
the Ordnance maps were being drawn. If footpaths reputed to be 
public had been distinguishe'd from private ways, and the same means 
had been taken of adjusting any differences as to the right as were 
taken in declaring the boundaries of counties in England, the 
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boundaries of townlands in Ireland, and of counties and parishes in 
Scotland, footpaths would have been placed on a level as regards pre^ 
servation with the other highways of the country, and the Ordnance 
maps would have been useful guides to the wayfarer and charters 
of local rights to the poor. Still much may be done even now 
by imposing on County Councils the duty of enforcing the law 
with respect to footpaths, and by enabling parishes, if willing to 
do so, to contest at the expense of the rates the attempt of any land* 
owner to close a footpath within their jurisdiction. An amendment 
should also be made in the law, A County Court should be enabled 
to try a right to a footpath, and, if need be, to make an order declare 
ing a way to be a footpath, as the remedy by indictment is expen- 
Bive and unsatisfactory. 

The observations which have been made with respect to foot¬ 
paths apply almost without modification to roadside wastes. It has 
generally been supposed that when a highway runs l)etweon two 
hedges, and has strips of grass or gorse or other description of verdure 
growing on either side of the • metalled road, the public have no 
right to keep such roadside wastes altogether open, but the adjoin¬ 
ing owners may annex them to their own land, provided they 
leave a space of fifteen feet on either side between the centre of the 
road and the fence they erect. Now this idea is altogether incorrect. 
Unless the contrary is proved, the public have a right to the use of 
the whole space between the laedges fringing a highway, whether the 
width of that space is more or less than fifteen feet from the centre. 
True it is that the soil of the roadside wnstes generally belongs to 
the adjoining owners, though not unfrequently the lord of tlie manor 
has a claim to it; but this right to the soil is of no value, as i.he surface 
is public property. Further, this public riglit cannot be extinguished 
by lapse of time any more than the right to the highway itself, and 
nothing is wanted but a-vigorous local authority to restore the roads 
of England to their pristine beauty and utility. Great credit is due 
to the Government for placing roadside wastes under the protection 
of the County Councils, and it is to be hoped that the encroachments 
on the sides of highways will cease ere long to l^e a rural grievance. 

Commons are the last subject with which we have to deal. The 
right of the public is indirect, but of most substantial advantage. The 
lord of the manor and the commoners have the sole right in the soil 
and produce of the common, but so long as it is unenclosed the public 
can roam over it and enjoy it as completely almost as if they were its 
owners; and inasmuch as the authority of Parliament is ordinarily 
required to justify the inclosure of a common, there is little likeli¬ 
hood, in the present temper of Parliament, of open aggression on 
commons. On the other hand, considerable danger threatens them 
;;from furtive encroachment. The lord of the manor extends his fields 
on. one side and takes in part of the common, whilst a commoner 
•recta a shed on a portion of the waste, and gradually the encroachers 
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acquire by time, and by the neglect of their neighbours to assert 
their rights, an indefeasible title to their stolen property, for, as an 
encroachment on a common is not a public wrong like an encroach¬ 
ment on a roadside waste or the stopping up of a footpath, time and un¬ 
molested possession will confirm a title, however much based originally 
on usurpation. These encroachments can only be prevented by having 
some public record of the extent of commons, and by enacting that 
lapse of time shall not justify any encroachments made in contra¬ 
vention of the record. This duty of ascertaining the exact dimen¬ 
sions of commons within their jurisdiction and making the suggested 
public record might fairly be imposed on County Councils. 

Tlie sum of the whole matter is this : In relation to the ‘ law, the 
land, and the labourer,* the law is not so much in fault as the 
administration of the law. Comparatively small amendments of the 
statute-book would remove the legal obstacles in the way of a com¬ 
plete scheme of improvement. Arouse ilia Kevenue authorities and 
the Board of Agriculture, and you have brought into the market 
from time to time parcels of land of a size eminently adapted to the 
wants of the labourer. JMoreover, they will not be huddled together 
in large unmanageable lumps, but distributed in small holdings 
throughout the rural parishes. Ci'eate district registers of title by 
making every County Council a register office for titles and a sale 
office of land, and you liave the machinery for selling the land. 
Make tlie I*ost Office an advertising instrument, and their officers 
collectors of the instalments of purchase money, and there arises 
a complete organisation for bringing home to the peasant a know¬ 
ledge of the land he can buy, and a perception of the easy mode 
in which ho can acquire that land, |)ay the purchase money, and 
deal with it clioaply. Create village councils, and you invest the 
peasant with a status which will give him an interest in his village, 
and a position which he will not readily exchange for that of a town 
resident. It is not, however, the interest of the well-to-do labourer 
which is alone to be considered. Dives and Lazarus may well both 
claim sympathy. JIake it the duty of the parisli in the first instance, 
and of the County Council as a secondary authority, to assert the right 
of the public to the footpaths and the roadside wastes, and the bless¬ 
ing of the artist, the stranger, and the ploughman shall rest on the 
head of the Government who cares for such things, small in them¬ 
selves but large in their effects. 

Lastly, let not the commons, tlie lungs of our crowded popula¬ 
tion, be forgotten. Preserve the rights of the lords of the manor, 
but secure to the commoners and the public those privileges which 
have descended to us from our Saxon ancestors, and have survived, 
after the lapse of centuries, the attacks of Normans, grasping land- 
owners, wandering squatters, and, last but not least, the aggressive 
theories of faddist political economists. 


Thring. 
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II 

FARM LABOURERS AND THEIR FRIENDS 

Whatever mistakes Mr. Joseph Arch may have made in his public 
career as a leader of the farm labourers, his sagacity in making the 
extension of the franchise to them the principal object of his political 
agitation has been abundantly vindicated. When the demand for 
that extension was first made, not a few critics derisively asked what 
good a vote would do to the labourer. It would not, they said, put 
money in his pocket or meat in his larder. Moreover, it was con¬ 
tended, the labourers would not be independent voters, but would be 
driven to the poll, like sheep to the fold, by their employers, while 
the few rebellious exceptions would lose their employment and become 
marked men in their villages. 

The men themselves as a class were not at all anxious for the 
franchise. Utterly unfamiliar with public life, and witli no sense of 
citizenship, the advantages of political power did not touch their 
imagination. Their ambition centred in an advance of wages, better 
food, a more liberal administration of outdoor relief, and the acquisi¬ 
tion of a little land to till on their own account. It required a great 
deal of eloquence to persuade even a considerable minority of them 
that the surest and quickest method of obtaining attention to their 
grievances was the indirect one of first getting political power. At 
the time they were much dispirited by the failure of their combina¬ 
tions, locks-out having proved more than a match for strikes, and 
they were not without fear of the evils that might follow any assertion 
of political independence, the ballot notwithstanding. Some of the 
more thoughtful among them, too, were disposed to ask what good 
the franchise had done to the farmers. That class had long possessed 
enough voting power to turn most county elections, and yet of all 
the promises held out to them none had been fulfilled, except in a 
delusive manner. But the leaders of the labourers were wiser than 
they, as everyone now admits, always supposing that what the men 
ask for will be really for their good in the long run. 

When a Consen'ative Government was turned out on a motion 
proposed by Mr. Jesse Ceilings in favour of ‘ three acres and a cow,’ 
the political influence conferred upon the farm labourers was for the 
first time realised. The great lesson thus given was learned by apt 
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pupils, as was seen when Mr. Collings’s Small Holdings Bill was 
accepted in principle by both parties in the House of Commons, and 
read a second time without a division, with a distinct promise of 
legislation in accordance with its general policy on the part of the 
Conservative Croveniment. Later developments, which will be pre¬ 
sently referred to, have since occurred, and no one now doubts the 
power of the farm labourers or their leaders to sway the policy of 
political parties. 

Until recently, for generations past there have been politicians^ 
known as ‘ farmers’ friends ; ’ but the race has now become extinct, 
and labourers’ friends have sprung up like mushrooms in their 
places. The farmer is now regarded as a political nobody. He never 
was anything better than the jJaything of party politicians, but he 
was one to be flattered and cajoled for party purposes. Although 
the members of his class were never sufficiently united to secure the 
redress of even their real grievances, neither party could afford to 
ignore the power of the majority of their votes in a county election. 
Now, however, their votes are completely swamped by those' of their 
own workmen, and therefore, divided as they are, it is supposed that 
they may be safely neglected. On the otlier hand, every politician 
is noAv a labourers’ friend, and the leaders of the rival parties are 
tumbling over each otlier in the scramble for tlie honour of blacking 
their boots. 

If this sudden* and frantic desire to gain the affections of the 
farm labourers were based u])on a genuine awakening of conscience 
in favour of a long-neglected class, I for one should rejoice at it. 
Further, if the schemes put forward on belmlfofthe labourers appeared 
to me just, and calculated to be permanently beneficial, I should care 
little about the motives which have inspired them. That the men 
have many genuine friends in Parliament no one but a stupidly 
prejudiced person would deny. They always have had true friends, 
and as they, have lately had the opportunity of selecting members of 
Parliament, it is probable that the number of their genuine sym¬ 
pathisers lias increased. But it would be too much to ask the 
impartial observer to believe that the rival j^rogrammes put forth for 
rural consumption on the eve of a general election are purely, or 
even mainly, manifestations of genuine regard for the interests of 
the class to which they are addressed. Moreover, the warmest 
partisans of labouring men are not always their wisest or best 
friends; and when definite schemes of legislation are put before the 
country they must be examined on their merits, without regard to 
motives. 

In this Review for April 1891 the leading provisions of 
Mr. Collings’s Bill were examined and condemned, although full 
credit was given to an earnest* and disinterested politician in respect 
of his motives. At the time it was deemed possible that the 
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measure which the Govemment had promised instead of that Bill 
might be introduced before the end of the session, although no one 
supposed that it could be passed. But, as it happened, Parliament 
had already more work in hand than could be got through, and the 
introduction of the Government Small Holdings or Land Purchase 
Bill was postix)ned. It is not uncharitable, perhaps, to suggest that 
this postponement was npt altogether a disappointment to the party 
in power, as the subject was obviously a good one for recess speeches, 
and the opportunity of feeling the pulse of the country in relation 
to it, before commitment to definite proposals, was too valuable to be 
thrown away willingly. At any rate, that opportunity has not been 
neglected; and, if we may judge from the tone of the speeches in 
which the question was enlarged upon by the several leaders of the 
Conservative Party, the pulse of the country has been found less 
tumultuous than it was expected to be. 

At the end of July Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, speaking at Andover, 
is reported to have said that the Minister of Agriculture had already 
expressed the desire of the Government to support a scheme which, 
by lending money, would enable occupiers to l)ecome owners of hold¬ 
ings ; also that personally he would like to see the State apply what 
it does in this direction for Ireland to England as well. These 
remarks followed others in which the speaker regretted the migration 
of the agricultural population to the towns, and expressed the hope 
of advantage being derived from an increase of small farms. The 
speech was naturally regarded as a ‘ feeler' tlirown out to test public 
opinion in relation to the extension of the Irish Land Purchase Act 
to England, but not for the benefit of the large tenant-farmers. 
The suggestion fell dead upon the country, and when I^ord Salisbury 
repeated it’at Birmingham, in November, he did so in very guarded 
language. He said ;— 

We believe that the greatness of this country has risen from Its yeomanry, and 
deeply regret that that yeomanry tends to disappear; and, therefore,’ I think it is 
quite desirable that an experiment should be made, and if by any use of the public 
credit we are able to increase the number of small proprietors in this country, 1 
shall think it to be an enormous gain, in the first instance to our country, and in 
the second instance to the Conservative Party. But it is fair, I should say, that 
this is a question of experiment, end that if it turns out that economical laws are 
opposed to this result, no efforts that the Legislature can make will prevent those 
laws from operating or promote the object which we have in view. 

That ^Lord Salisbury cannot have any strong and lively hope of 
the success of the experiment seems clear from his preceding remarks, * 
in which he represented the agriculture of this country as hopelessly 
sacrificed on the altar of Free Trade for the benefit of the country at 
large. At least he declared that corn could not be profitably grown 
on the less fertile lands of England, and that where the climate was v 
'too dry for grass the I^d naturally went out of cultivation. No- . 
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where in the world, he added, could any region situated in the 62nd 
degree of latitude be found in which com could be grown with profit 
without Protection. As it is impossible to imagine any reason for 
singling out this particular degree for disparagement, seeing that 
some of the best com lands of England, Wales, Holland, Crennany, 
Eussia, and Canada are within it, the presumption is that Lord 
Salisbury meant the 52nd degree or further north. Certainly there 
is no corresi>ondence of climate in Essex and Monmouth, or Somerset 
and Kent, counties included wholly or mainly within the limits of the 
prescribed degree of latitude. No county in England, and probably 
no district in the world, has a climate better suited than that of Essex 
for corn-growing. It is the costliness of cultivating the clay soils of 
that county which has driven the poorest of the land out of cultiva¬ 
tion. But there is no need to dwell upon this point, because it is a 
fact capable of demonstration that no country in the world is better 
suited to agriculture in its different branches, taken together, than 
England is. Nevertheless it is clear that I^ord Salisbury cannot have 
any faith in the success of small farmers in England without Protec¬ 
tion, or, at any rate, of small faraiers who will grow com. Yet, if a 
great number of small farmers are to be created, most of them will 
be compelled to grow the ordinary farm crops, because there is no 
room for a multitude of fresh growers of fruit and culinary vegetables. 

The experijnent must fail, Lord Salisbury admits, if economic laws 
are opposed to favourable results. But how can it be otherwise when 
the experiment itself will be a flagrant outrage upon economic laws ? 
To ‘ ])itchfork ’ into positions of business responsibility a number of 
men who have had no business training by means of State funds; 
to set men up as landowners and farmers who have not proved their 
fitness for anything better than the position of farm labourers by any 
special thrift or display of ability; and to make the unfortunate rate¬ 
payers responsible for any losses that may occur: surely this would be 
to set economic laws at defiance in the most open and uncompromising 
manner possible. It is a great mistake to suppose that every farm 
labourer is fitted to become a farmer. On the contrary, the training 
of such a man is as little calculated to make him a good man of busi¬ 
ness as any training could well be, while his traditions and habits of 
life are altogether antagonistic to business success. He lives from 
hand to mouth, as a rule, rarely saving even in his early manhood, 
when he could save easily if he pleased to do so 5 he marries very 
early, and without saving money enough to furnish a cottage (}ecently> 
and he looks to the guardians of the poor to supi>ort him in his old 
age. A man may be the best of ploughmen, or that<chers, or stock- 
men, and the worst of farmers. The ability to draw a straight furrow, 
to cover a stack neatly, or to feed stock diligently, does not prove the 
possession of the knowledge and judgment essential to the sagacious 
selection of animals in breeding, to the growth and proper manuring 
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of crops, to the economic fattening of stock, or to profitable buying 
and selling in the markets. The minority of labourers—and there are 
more of them than most people suppose—who rise to the position of 
farmers are men of thrifty habits, natural sagacity, and business 
capacity, and such men make" the best of farmers, beginning in a 
small way and quickly acquiring the knowledge which their early 
training did not give them. Even if such men could b© selected— 
as they cannot be—for State patronage, it is not by any means 
certain that they would succeed as well as they do without it. The 
invaluable lessons learned in the small and cautious beginning of 
business, and in the gradual accumulation of capital for larger under¬ 
takings, would be lacking to the men supplied with capital at the 
start. Clever and enterprising by nature, thc^y would be apt to go 
too fast, not having been taught caution by failure in small things, 
and they would be only too likely to ^ come to grief.’ But no one 
has suggested any system of selection ; nor is it easy to imagine one 
which would be both effectual and popular. It is unfair enough to 
select one class of the community for the special favour of tlie State, 
without picking and choosing among the mernl^ers of it; moreover, to 
s^t up in business with national cajiital the very men who would rise 
without it would be to defeat the object of the labourers’ friends. Yet, 
if every labourer who demands a little farm is to have one, with cajntal 
to work it, Lord Salisbury’s experiment will end in a great disaster. 

Mr. A. J. Balfour, speaking at Huddersfield a few days after his 
leader had spoken at Birmingham, was even less hopeful in his 
references to the experiment which party exigencies are supposed to 
have thnist ixpon the Government. After professing a great and 
‘ he had almost said a passionate desire ’ to see the number of yeomen 
increased, he proceeded to show how little likely any attempt to 
increase the number artificially would be to succeed. The vital 
differences between the cases of England and Ireland were effectively 
pointed out in the course of Mr. Balfour’s speech. ‘ There is all the 
difference in the world,’ he said, ‘ between turning a nation of small 
tenants into a nation of small freeholders, and tximing a nation of large 
tenants into a nation of small freeholders.’ In the former case—that 
of Ireland—the buildings and fences are already existing on every 
holding, while no change takes place in the occupiers of the holdings 
or in their methods of farming ; whereas in the latter case—that oi 
England—the buildings existing on large farms would be unsuited 
to small ones, while new buildings and fences would have to be erected 
upon each of the divisions of a large holding, possibly at an expense 
greater than would be remunerative. Mr. Balfour did not even 
hesitate to declare that, in his opinion, it would he ‘ absolutely im¬ 
possible to make a system of small holdings dominant generally, and 
the universal system of this country; ’ also that, * while most desir¬ 
able from a social point of view, as increasing the number of those 
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permanentlj’' wedded to the soil/ * it is not a measure which, on the 
ifiice of it, would be of the slightest good to the agricultural labourer.’ 

When making the remark last quoted, Mr. Balfour apparently- 
had in mind the creation of yeomen rather than that of peasant- 
proprietors, although it has been commonly understood that the pro- 
2 ) 0 sal of the Grovemment is, that farm labourers shall be set up in 
possession of slices oflf* the large farms by. means of State funds. 
However, he did not fail to show that, in his opinion, there was but 
little prospect of advantage to the labourers either as workmen 
or occupying owners, or as peasant-proprietors ; for he proceeded to 
point out that the whole tendency of modern thought upon questions 
of labour is a desire to diminish the hours and the severity of the 
labour of the oj^erative; whereas, ‘ unless experience is to go for 
nothing, there is no life harder, there is no life which makes greater 
demands ujKjn the energy, not merely of the husband but also of the 
wife and of the children, than the life of a small peasant-occupier/ In 
order to make up for the lack of such advantages as the large farmer 
enjoys—improved machinery and methods, and judiciously chosen 
manures—the small cultivator has to devote‘unremitted, remorseless,, 
and tins^jaring toil’ to his holding. Lastly, Mr. Balfour suggested co¬ 
operation or 2 )rofit-sharing with an employer as the only means by which 
the benefits of peasant-ju'oprietorship and the advantage of farming 
on an extensive scale might be combined, although, owing to the diffi¬ 
culties experienced in attemjjts at co- 0 })erative production, he saw no 
prospect of the immediate realisation of his ho];)es in this direction. 

The Minister of Agriculture has also made public his ideas as to 
the extent to which the Government hope to extend the facilities for 
the acquisition of small holdings by faim labourers. In a speech 
delivered at Swindon on the 2nd of December, Mr. Chaplin first dis¬ 
claimed the intention of cutting up large farms into small ones all 
over the country, as any attempt to do so would be attended by in¬ 
superable difficulties. The provision of buildings alone, he said, 
would render the jdan impracticable; and he described it as a 
chimera which, if possible, would not be desirable. But there was 
no reason, he thought, why the two systems should not be combined, 
small holdings in far greater numbers than are in existence at 
2 >resent being i)rovided side by side with large farms. There are 
plenty of residents in our villages, Mr. Chaplin proceeded to point 
out, who could j>erfectly well manage, and be all the better for, three 
or four acres of land in addition to their other occupations, such as 
the best of thefann labourers, who, by their industry and thrift, have 
been able to put by some small savings of their own, the village 
tradesman, the blacksmith, the publican perhaps, and many others. 
For the advantage of such men he saw no reason why, with due 
caution and under proper regulations, the system he alluded to 
should not be tried. 

VoL. XXXI No. 179 N 
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It cannot be said that the speeches refen-ed to, and quoted in 
part in the preceding paragraphs, convey the impression of any settled 
plan as formulated by the Government. They rather lead to the con¬ 
clusion that their authors were feeling the pulse of tlie countiy before 
prescribing for the ills from which our agricultural classes, or one of 
them, may be admitted to be sutfering. The mere extension of the 
Irish land-purchase system to England, recommended by Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, would do nothing at all for the labourer, and he failed to* 
state what was to be done for them, although he had admitted ihat 
their demands required attention. Lord Salisbury, again, alluded to 
the resuscitation of the extinct yeomanry, by tlie help of national 
credit, as desirable, and intimated, without clearly stating, that faim 
labourers would be made yeomen, Sir. Balfour was chiefly con¬ 
cerned in showing that neither yeomen nor peasant-cultivators would 
be likely to do much good for themselves, and that large fanning on 
the co-operative or profit-sharing system would be the best solution 
of the farm labour difficulty. Mr. Chaplin, like Mr, Balfour, and un¬ 
like Sir Michael Ilicks-Beaeh and l^ord Salisbury, avoided the quo'i- 
tion of providing national capital or pledging the national credit, 
which is the same thing, hut recommended the |H’ovision of little 
holdings of three or four acres, which is a veiy different thing from 
the creation of a yeomaniy. 

It may he that the references to the creation of yeomen (hitherto 
regarded as a class of larger fanners than men who are styled 
peasant-proprietors) are intended to gain the favour of tenant- 
farmers, whose votes still count for something in county elections, 
although they are now regarded as a secondary considerat ion. But 
English fanners have never asked to be made landed proprietors In' 
means of State patronage, and the Government may well be warned 
that the country will never stand an appropriation of national funds 
for such a purpose. It may even be suggested that the public are 
not consumed by a bui'ning desire to set the village publican, pig- 
jobber, or tradesman up in business as a landed proprietor. To pro¬ 
mote the real and lasting benefit of the farm labourers, on the other 
hand, the taxpayers would stand a good deal, and the Government 
will but show their prudence by catering for this class alone. If they 
can content themselves with a modest scheme, such as that of pro¬ 
viding allotments and small holdings up to ten acres in extent, for 
labourers who have saved money enough to take them, dropping tlie 
idea of* handing over State capital for use in private ventures, they 
may do some good. It is to be feared, however, that they are too 
deeply committed 1o the principles of jMr. Collings’s Bill to be content 
with anything so sensible and ])racticablo. 

For my own part, I do not share Lord Salisbury’s views as to the 
impossibility of making farming pay without Protection in this 
country, or even in the aspersed 52nd degree of latitude. In the 
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current number of the ‘Royal Agricultural Society's Journal' and 
elsewhere I have cited what appears to me to be ample and conclusive 
evidence to show that the foreign and colonial competitors of the 
British farmer have suffered at least as severely as he has from the 
long period of agricultural depression, and that competition is likely 
to be in future much less severe than it has been in the past, I 
believe, therefore, that any fresh agrarian scheme which Parliament 
may decide to try will be started under com]watively favourable cir- 

imj)ressed as Lord 

Salisbury or Mr. Balfour can be with the economic disadvantages 
of ordinary fainiing on a small scale. Indeed, those disadvantages 
were not fully stated even by M r. Balfour. The small farmer has 
inferior horses, usually inferior cattle, and poorer opportunities of 
buying and selling than the large farmer; consequently he is more 
apt to get behind in his tillage operations, less likely to make the 
production of meat or dairying pay, and less capable of holding his 
own in the markets. It is only in the saving of labour expenses and in 
personal attention to details that he has the advantage as a producer. 
In the production of corn and meat the balance is very much against 
the small farmer. But if he produces commodities which he can sell 
liy retail to consumers his position is entirely altered; and therefore 
I have always contended that there was a good opening in every 
]>arish for a few small fanners as producers and retailers of \'egetables, 
Iruit, milk, butler, poultry, and eggs. Tliere must not be too many, 
or the su})ply of sueli commodities will be excessive, and their pro¬ 
duction, therefore, unreniiinerat ivt*. But tliere miglit be enough to 
affoixl tate]>ping-stones to tlirifty labourers, who would afterwards be 
able to take larger holdings, and to become ordinary farmers. 

With respect to co-operation and }>rofit-sharing in farming, I 
agree with Mr. Balfour in hcqaiig that they will some day be made 
successful, ami tlius coiubiac the advantages of large farming and 
peasant-farming. Hitherto, however, most of the experiments in this 
direction have failed, partly on account of the bad times, and partly 
because the men have not sliown enough public S])irit to make them 
successful. There is in co-uperation the dl.-^advantage of manage¬ 
ment by a paid servant or a committee instead of by a shlgle prin¬ 
cipal. It is I'are to find a paid manager who will do as well for an 
association as a farmer acting ibr himself wdll do, and in a committee 
there are divided counsels. Therefore, unless tlie men work better 
and more intelligently for themselves and each other than the^ would 
work as paid labourers, the undertaking is handicapped. Similarly, 
when the men working for a farmer, and taking a share in the 
profits, fail to Iruike extra efforts to render the farm profitable, they 
do not fairly earn, and are not likely to get, more than ordinary 
labourers’ earnings. If they get more without earning more, it is 
charity, and not a commercial allocation of a sliarc in the profits. 


CUmstances, On the other Land, I am as deeply 
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The irony of fate is strikingly exemplified by the respective 
positions of the rival parties in connection with the subject under 
consideration. While the Tories are contemplating an instalment of 
an agrarian revolution, the Qladstonian Liberals are endeavouring 
to charm the farm labourer with the ‘ small beer ’ of parish councils. 
Great issues often turn on small circumstances. If Mr. Jesse 
Collings had remained 'a member of the Gladstonian party, what is 
now the ConservatiYC bait for farm-labourer votes would have been 
hung on the Liberal tackle, and Lord Salisbury might have been 
content with a plan more in harmony with Conservative principles 
than the one which he has been constrained to adopt. 

When we turn to the speeches of the Gladstonian leaders, in the 
hope of finding any great advantages set forth as those likely to accrue 
to farm labourers from the creation of parish councils, we are dis¬ 
appointed. Mr. Gladstone has said more on the subject than any of 
his lieutenants ; but, if his remarks are read carefully, it will be seen 
that he commits himself to nothing of a definite character as far as 
parish councils are concerned, except that they are to have the con¬ 
trol of parish charities and the care of roads, footpaths, commons, 
and rights of way. There is a specious attractiveness about this 
proposal; but it is clear that there is nothing in it which can lead 
to the increase of a single labourer’s earnings by so much as sixpence 
a week. No one for a moment supposes that parish councils will be 
empowered to restore the commons which have been confiscated 
according to law, or to some extent without legal sanction; and 
rights of way, although interesting, are not filling. It is true that 

Gladstone, in the speech which he delivered to the Liberal 
delegates on the 11th of December, proceeded to declare that ‘we 
want not a nominal acknowledgment of a compulsory principle with 
regard to the taking of land, we w’-ant that principle absolutely em¬ 
bodied in effective provisions.’ But when he went on to explain that 
land might be taken on lease by the authorities, and let to labourers 
in allotments and holdings of various sizes, he was careful not to 
commit himself to the idea of giving such powers to parish councils. 

‘ It may be/ he said, ‘ that the parish council would not in every 
case be strong enough to wield these compulsory powers without 
some assistance from the higher authority’ (the county or district 
council). Precisely so ; Mr. Gladstone knows perfectly well that to 
confer upon a majority of ‘ have nots ’ in a parish powers of taking 
the property of the ‘ haves ’ would lead to such injustice as he would 
not approve and the country would not stand. But county or 
district councils could be required to do what Mr. Gladstone sug¬ 
gests without the creation of parish councils. According to Jlr, 
Gladstone, ‘ it is the parish council, and the parish council alone, 
through which a good system can be made effective.’ I venture to 
question that statement, and to contend that the less power the 
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parish council, if it is to be created, will have in the taking and 
letting of land the better it will be. Jobbery and favouritism would 
be far more likely to be rampant in a parish authority than in a 
county council. 

It would be highly dangerous to the peace and welfare of the 
rural community to commit any considerable powers to such small 
bodies as parish councils. In one parish* the council would be 
controlled by the squire, in another by the parson, in a third by the 

nonconformist minister, in a fourth by a clique, and in a fifth by a 
mob or its leaders. As reformed vestries, with little if any more 
powers than vestries now possess except powers of initiation, 
controlled by county councils, the proposed bodies might be useful, 
though it is to be feared that the principal function of too many of 
them would be that of stirring up strife. Those who know village 
life best will he least hopeful of a general display of independence, 
impartiality, and sound judgment by parish councils. District 
councils, composed of delegates from the several parishes within the 
district, would l)e more responsible, independent, and impartial bodies. 
They would be less directly in touch with the inhabitants of the 
several villages than parish councils w^ould be, hut for that very 
reason less likely to be influenced by cliques or personal rancour. It is 
for the country to choose between the two. Certainly both are not 
needed. The county council should be tlie supreme local authority, 
with either district councils or parish councils acting under it and 
sending delegates to it; but to have both would be to introduce au 
undesirable compheation in local government. 

Apart from the quest ion of the exercise of powers over private 
property hy parish councils, which would be intolerable, the agrarian 
scheme put forward by the Gladstoiiians, so far as it is defined, seems to 
me less open to objection than that of their rivals, as it does not involve 
11 le appropriation of nat ional funds for setting men of a particular class 
up in business. Hot h schemes, however, are open to this objection, that 
they make the ratepayers liable to any losses tliat may be incurred in 
carrying these schemes into effect . It is not easy to imagine how 
this objection can be obviated, as we cannot have an Imperial guarantee 
with local management. But it tells against a compulsory scheme, as 
recommended by Mr. Gladstone. It should be left to the county 
council, elected by the ratepayers, to decide whether a scheme risking 
the money of those ratepayers shall bo adopted or not. Moreover, it 
may be pointed out that there would be less risk of loss if the land 
taken for allotments and small holdings were purchased by the local 
authority and let to the labourers than there would be if it were 
taken on lease and relet, because in the former case the local 
authority would be able to conserve the unearned increment in the 
value of the land as a guarantee. Land is so exceptionally low in 
price now that a rise in its value is almost a certainty. 
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old age end their days in the workhouse. Seeing how often the 
petty benefit clubs to which rural labourers subscribe break up, it is ■ 
strange that none of the delegates at the conference asked for the 
establishment of a National Btynefit Society. 

Comparatively little was said at the rural conference about th-e 
earnings of farm labourers; but misrepresentations upon the subject 
are frequent, often as they have been exposed. The public are 
constantly being told that there are many counties in which the 
men do not eani more than 11s. a week. I do not know of a county 
in which their earnings average as little as 12s. in money, and I 
doubt whether there is one in which the average is as low as 13a, 
if payments in kind be included. As a rule, except where the men 
are hired by the year or half-year at much higher wages than 135. a 
week, allowing for board if tliey live in the fanner’s house, it is safe 
to add 2s. to 45. a week to the ordinary weekly rate of wages in 
order to get at the weekly average for the whole year. Extra 
earnings in harvest alone commonly add 2s, a week or more to the 
average for the year, and there arc extra eamings at other times, at 
piecework or otlierwise. In addition, there are commonly payments 
in kind and perquisites which render the farm labourer's lot less hard 
than it is usually supposed to be. In many counties his earnings 
are far lower than I should like to see them; but that is no reason 
why they should he represented as lower than they actually are. 
'riiousands of labourers and their children living at home together 
earn more than half the curates in the country. 

In most of the speeches made upon the need of legislation for 
the advantage of farm labourers the migration of people from the 
rural districts to the towns has been made the piece de rhistance. 
The need for such migration, wlien it goes to the extent of reducing 
tlie rural population, is, no doubt, to he regretted; hut it has been 
the inevitable consequence of agricultural depression, and it has not 
been peculiar to this country. We hear of it as a complaint in 
America, Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, as well as in several 
countries in the continent of Europe—that is to say, in countries 
where yeomen or peasant-proprietors are numerous, and tenant- 
farmers and hired labourers coniparatively few. If the emigrants 
are not all wanted in the towns, it is desirable to afford the latter 
a means of living in the country if possible. A moderate migration, 
of course, is essential to keep up the physical stamina of the town 
pojmkation ; but no one wants to see all the best of the young men 
deserting their native villages. The possibility of obtaining small 
plots of land would, no doubt, prove one of tlie greatest of holdfasts 
to the rural labourers ; but if tlie exj^eriment now about to be tried 
had been in operation during the last twelve years, I believe it 
would have proved a disastrous failure. On the other hand, there 
could hardly be a l>etter time than the present for the multiplication 
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of small holdings, as there is reason to believe that the worst of foreign 
competition is over, and that an era of moderate prosperity for agricul¬ 
ture has begun. Land is now very cheap to buy or hire, whereas 
twelve years ago it was very dear. I doubt whether the excessive 
migration would have been materially checked if the experiment had 
been tried in the recent past; and I shall expect to see it greatly 
diminished in the near future, whether smaH* holdings are multiplied 
or not, because a return of even moderate agricultural prosperity 
would increase the demand for labour and advance wages. 

This reminds me of a fact which is commonly ignored—namely, 
that nothing would more rapidly increase the demand for labour in 
the rural districts than the passing of a measure giving complete 
security to the capital of tenant-farmers invested in their holdings. 
The Agricultural Holdings Act has done nothing of importance to 
attract capital to land, as it is a dead letter as far as permanent im¬ 
provements are concerned, and even with respect to cumulative 
temporary improvement. It is quite clear to anyone who under¬ 
stands the subj(‘ct that if a number of small tenants are to be 
created, most of whom should plant fruit-trees more or less, erect 
buildings, make fences, and effect other permanent improvements, 
a real and effective Tenant Right Act will be essential; and so it 
may come to pass that, owing to the glamour of the labourers’ votes, 
Parliament will hasten to render to the occupiers of land in Great 
Britain that substantial measure of justice which generations of 
farmers have demanded in vain. 


Wjlliam E. Bear. 
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HODGE AT HOME 


In these days, when one hears so much of the amelioration of the 
condition of everybody, it is not surprising that one of the most 
constant topics should be the amelioration of the condition of the 
rural population. 

What this condition is, is known to a comparatively small number 
of philanthropists, though absence of knowledge naturally does not 
disqualify such enthusiasts from the most pronounced opinions on the 
•subject. For myself I had better say at starting that my experience 
is also extremely limited in point of locality, for J can only deal with 
that portion of Berkshire which is bounded on the south and west by 
a few miles of Hampshire and Wiltshire soil. But a glance at the 
condition of these people of soutb-w^est J^erks may be not uninstruc- 
tive, regarding them as nearest to the ])rinutive type of the old- 
fashioned rustic. 

In the first place let us get together a f(‘w faei>. 

The Berkshire labourer earns a weekly wa^e of ion shillings in 
these days of re\'iving agricultural prosperity; a few years ago ho 
earned only nine shillings, and his foitunes ti*u*n*fore iui\e so far 
improved. If he is a fairly conscientious anti hone^t man—this i> a 
matter of comj)arison, and too much must not be expected of our 
labourer—he is probably engaged by one of the farmei’s in the parisli 
as a Michaelmas servant. This ensures him steady w'ork and steady 
pay for a year certain, with I'enewal at the entl of it if he cliooses and 
if his master finds him worth his w'ages. His master will not find 
him worth much, but, on the other hand, his wages are not much, and 
the Berkshire rustic’s first rule is to give no more in work than -wliat 
he considers to be the equivalent of his wage. Besides his regular 
ten shillings a week, he receives at Michaelmas a certain sum of 
money called * harvest money,’ which is supj>osed to compensate him 
for the extra pay he might have earned in the harvest field for piece 
work or overtime. This sum varies from M, to GZ. 

So far the ordinary labourer, but there are social grades in’this 
class as in others. Tliereare the carter, the fogger, the shepherd, all 
of whom are of a su[>erior grade. The carter and the fogger will earn 
perhaps twelve or thirteen shillings a week, and the shepherd even 
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more, while they will all enjoy a good lump of han’^est money if they 
possess their souls in patience. 

Our next consideration is the unattached agricultural labourer. 
He is the lowest in the social scale. He is either too inefficient or 
too disreputable to obtain a situation as Michaelmas servant, or else 
(a very common circumstance) he is too lazy to engage himself for 
regular work. Throughout the winter and*'spring he labours spas¬ 
modically ; very often there is no work to be had, and if there were 
any he probably would not accept it; occasionally he labours for 
several days together if the landlord of his favourite public-house 
objects to adding to the long score chalked against his name. Then 
he gives himself what the Spanish labourer (a near relative surely) 
would call a c^escanso, and enjoys a period of peace and rest more or 
less lasting, until the continued railing of his wife, or his lack of 
private pocket money, drives him again into the fields. This man is 
not a high type of human being. On a level with him may be placed— 
fio far as the practical results to his wife and family are concerned 
—the man of delicate health, who is unable to work half his time. 
His position is indeed the worse of the two, for, whereas the lazy man 
will probably work all the summer when the weather is fine and field- 
labour less irksome than in the. winter, the delicate man may be in¬ 
valided at any moment, and the golden period of hay-time and harvest 
may leave him as jioor as it found him. His case may be dismissed 
at once; lie can ne^*er be certain of comfort or e\'en of the common 
necess.arios of life till Ids children are old enough to provide them for 
him. 

We next come to a grade which considers itself the aristocracy of 
labour. This includes the thatcher, t!ie sileep-sbearer, the indepen¬ 
dent bricklayer, car]>onter, and cobbler, each working on his own 
account and answerable to no man for bis time. They have probably 
inherited their lit lie businesses from their fathers and grandfathers, 
and have grown up and been educated in the work for wliich an open¬ 
ing lay close at hand. They are, if they choose, prosperous men, and 
can earn from fifteen to thirty shillings a week in the busy season. 
They of course have no harvest money, as they have no regular em¬ 
ployer. 

Now that we ha^'e glanced at the three grades of the ordinary 
Berkshire rustic, let us find out how they all live. 

In the first place there is the home. Our labourer l)ays, as a 
general rule, one shilling a week for his house and garden. His house 
is not a luxurious abode, but it is worth the money; his landlord 
finds at the end of a year that cottage property is a bad investment, 
as the necessary repairs frequently leave a balance on the wrong side. 
But it is more especially as regards his garden that our labourer scores. 
It and his little allotment provide him with the year's potatoes. His 
garden half feeds his family, for potatoes are the staple of the 
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<5hildren's diet. If the villager ever feels grateful for anything, it is for 
his garden and his allotment, but he would scorn to credit his land¬ 
lord with any consideration or kindness in the matter; his garden is 
there and his allotment is not far off, and if he feels any gratitude— 
but no, it is not gratitude that oppresses him, but only a momentary 
sense of satisfaction in his possessions. His rent is paid with his 
harv'est money, and so Is his boot bill for the past year, and so is liis 
family doctor’s bill if it ever gets paid by him at all. 

We must next account for our labourer's weekly wages. We will 
assume that he is a regular workman, earning liis regular ten shillings 
a week. If he is a single iruui lodging with his parents, he lives in 
clover. He eats bread, potatoes, and cheese at all his meals, with salt 
pork very often for supper in the winter and bacon in the summer. 
Occasionally he substitutes for the ])ork a piece of fresh meat. If he 
saves money, which he can easily do, lie lias his own pig, which eats 
what he calls the ‘ oddses ’ while it is young, and is (»aten in its turn 
when its time comes. He dresses very smartly on Sundays, and is 
always in the fashion as regards his hats and his collars. He does 
not often put by anything for a rainy day or towards furnishing his 
house when he marries—that duty devolves on his wifeeleift—^but he 
has a sufficiently good time of it-, and lie calls no man his superior. 
Perhaps he belongs to a sick-clul), in which case he is provided for 
to a limited extent in times of illness. 

It is when our labourer marries that the problem is more difficult 
of solution, but still it can be solved. 

And first we must admit as an incontrovertible fact that marriage 
is to form an incident in his life. From his point of view no other 
course is open to him. During the twenty years that I have livc<l 
in this country parish of nearly a thousand* souls, I have been 
acquainted with only two bacffielor rustics of middle age, and one of 
these has for some time past had strong leanings towards matrimony, 
and will probably marry soon. Hodge must and will find his mate, 
and the sooner lie finds her the better for him; but of this anon. 

During the first years of his married life he gets on fairly well. 
His wife, who was in domestic service, has brought him a little 
money; his children are small as yet, and require nothing more 
expensive than sopped bread to cat; they are only two or three in 
number, and a neighbour will alwa^^s keep an eye on them wlien his 
wife gets a job at washing or charing, or is out leasing in the corn¬ 
field. It is the second lustrum of matrimony that tells most upon 
him ; there are, perhaps, half a dozen children, none of whom are as 
yet able to work, money gets scarce, and the wife is obliged to do a 
certain amount of field labour to make both ends meet. Sometimes 
they do not meet, and then some one must suffer; but it is never 
our labourer who suffers—it is his landlord, or his doctor, or liis 
grocer, or his wife. The grocer and the baker always give him 
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credit till good times come again • the landlord will generally re¬ 
frain from turning out a tenant whose rent is behindhand; the 
doctor is a long-suffering person; and the wife denies herself all 
except the barest necessaries of existence. But our Hodge does not 
suffer, for his rule of life is an exceedingly simple one—from his 
weekly ten shillings he deducts every Saturday night a sum which 
he considers a fair allowance for his luxuries..* This sum is never less 
than two shillings, and is generally more; if he gives his wife four- 
fifths of his earnings for the support of himself and the household, 
he considers himself a very generous man. His wife is trained to 
endurance, and makes the best of the inevitable. Hodge spends his 
two shillings at the public-house, and no one can say that this is a 
large sum for a week’s beer and tobacco, though it is exactly two 
shillings more than he can afford under the circumstances. This 
rule of life he never relaxes, however large his family, and however 
great his expense's at home; if by chance he picks up an extra half- 
crow'ii, Ihis also goes into his private purse ; it> is jmrt of his rule. 
He knows his wife can manage on her eight shillings in combination 
with her own earnings and the assistance she (*an command from the 
parson and the s(iuire, and he is at ease. He may have to get into 
debt, but he <'an get out of it again some day, for a golden time is 
coming. 'I’liis golden time begins when he has been married about 
a dozen years, and it continues generally till his death. For when 
his boys ])ass tlie magic age of eleven, out they go into the fields to 
scan* rooks or to mind l)igs, and to bring home their three or four 
shillings a week towards the household ex])enses. jfere we have at 
once a more ho[)eful ]uos])ect-; the boys ])Hy into the home treasury 
more than tliey take out, of it, and nearly every year sees another 
wage-earner in tlie family. The eldest girl gets a ‘little place ’ in a 
farmer’s or a shopkeeper's family at the age of twelve or thirteen, 
and henceforward she need be no more expense to her parents, but 
rather a means of assistance. In short, the larger his family the 
more comforiable is Hodge, and by tlie time he lias been twenty 
years married he is in a flourishing condition. 

I have assumed that our labourer is a steady and (compa-ratively) 
hard-working man, who can keep a situation when he has got it, and 
that his wife is a capable, managing, and (not only comparatively) 
hard-working woman. If they are all this, they can live and be fairly 
comfortable on their earnings and the many gifts, both in money and 
in kind, that country villagers receive from their richer neighbours. 
If there is illness in the house, the attention they get is of course 
largely increased; the soup, and puddings, and wine that pass the 
threshold very frequently prove the saving of the patient’s life, 
humanly speaking; and if the doctor orders new flannel for the 
invalid, it is extremely likely tljat two or three pieces of new flannel 
will make their appearance from different friends in the course of a 
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few days. So take it altogether, the life of the villager cannot be 
called a hard life, provided he is willing to take his share of work. 
He demands and receives a great deal of sympathy, and, in cases of 
necessity, a very large amount of material assikance. 

The unattached working man has a harder time of it, for his 
living is always more or less precarious. But even in liis case it is 
not he who suffers mostj but his grocer, his baker, and his family. 
He lias intervals of rest from labour, which he enjoys extremely if ho 
is a lazy man, and Lis rule of life is pretty much the same as that of 
his steadier brother so far as his private pocket-money is concenied. 
Beer is his gi-eat solace, and much of his lime is spent at the public- 
house. He drinks too much, as does his steadier brother, because he 
drinks more than he can afford, but very seldom is either the one or 
the other to be seen actually drunk. In this respect one notices a 
great difference of late yetirs; the man who now drinks steadily every 
night, without losing his self-control to any appreciable extent, is the 
same man who, twenty years ago, contented himself ■vvdth a periodical 
booze, which knocked him over for a day or two and left him humi¬ 
liated and willing to work for two or three weeks together. Beer is 
not so strong as it was, owing to the amount of dilution it undergoes 
before it reaches the rustic, and he is able, therefore, to indulge in 
it every night with impunity. The jjresent system is better, })erhaps, 
for his health and his morals, but 1 doubt if his wife and family 
live so comfortably under it as they did in old times. 

Beer then will not make our labourer lijisy, hut it will make him 
very friendly. When Hodge is sober, his atlitiule to his superiors is 
extremely digniiiod and even sullen ; he feels then, acutely, that ilu' 
parson, the squire, and the schoolmaster are provided with good 
things that he cannot share, and that only a strict ^eadju^tm(‘llt of 
incomes can equitably arrange matters, and even then there would be 
large arrears Owing to liim. But let Hodge get full of beer, and he 
overflows with a temporary friendliness to Lis hated ‘betters;’ he 
will, shake them by the hand, he will welcome them to his friendship^ 
he will sink all class differences for a brief period, and be will make 
them imagine that the great gulf of distrust between rich and poor 
in the country districts will shortly he bridged over. For that there 
is a great gulf no one who has lived long in rural parts can doubt. 
Our labourer hates Lis employer, lie hates his squire, but, above all, 
he hates his parson. They are all richer than he is, and he has been 
told by social agitators that they have taken the money and lands 
which should be his. Every week his ReynohMs Neivspaper (almost 
his only reading) drives the idea more firmly into his head; he has 
been defrauded of his rights, and the people who have defrauded liim 
are ever with him. He hates them, but he conceals his hatred as 
well as he can, so that he may still benefit by their kindness. In 
trouble he runs to the parson for help, in prosperity he preserves a 
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dignified distance; but neither in prosperity nor in adversity has he 
ever a good word to say for the man who spends his life in ministering 
to him. The parson is paid to work; whatever he does is only his 
duty; no gratitude is owing to him for either spiritual or material 
assistance, for he has taken the revenues which should belong to the 
people. ‘ What be the Rector put there for except to give I brandy ? 
is the general feeling wliicli occasionally finds,an outlet in words. The 
bibulous and disappointed female who asked the above question was 
only exj^ressing the almost universal feeling of her class, I once 
knew a clergyman who gave uj) all the best years of his life to work 
in a certain Berkshire parish; a man of [mark at his University, he 
held a vidualde college living, and spent besides a considerable private 
fortune on Ids parish. He was as gentle and kind and forgiving as 
any man could be, and thought of nothing but his people’s good. 
When he had laboured for about twenty years in a spot which only 
his overflowing Christian cliarity could have endured so long, a time 
came when our Government gave t he suffrage to the people. At the 
first ]iolling which ensued, -when all wont to a neighbouring village to 
record their votes, a band of Ids ])ariHhioners assembled with rotten, 
eggs and other ofl'ensivc missiles that they might adequately express 
tludr hah’ed to the ])arson. 

Hodge has jnetty much tiie same kind of feeling for his squire, 
but lie kec])s it to Idiuself, for the squire is Ids landlord, and he does 
not wisli to be turned <uit of his hons(\ ^Moreover, the squire is not 
paid to work, and is constujuently a <‘ui above the jiarson and more 
worthy of resjject; he is a magistnite, too, and is therefore to be 
feared. Ibit our labourer is extremely careful not to bring himself 
within the pow’er of the law ; in this respecit he is admii'ahle, for he 
will even refrain from jioaching, which is so dear to his heart, for fear 
of the eonsequenees. A poacher among us is looked shyly at, and 
(*annot- call any resjiectable labourer his friend ; not that our respect¬ 
able labourer considers poaching a sin, or in any w’ay connected with 
theft; I)ut in the present unfoiiunate state of,the law he miglit be 
liable to fine or im})riHonment if he indulged his legitimate desires, 
and it is best to be on the safe side. 

The aristocrat of tlxe labouring class—the tliatclier, the carpenter, 
the bricklayer, the sawyer—is a very superior person in his own eyes 
to the ordinary working man. And in trutli he is frequently of a 
better class, and possessed of more enlightenment, than the agricultural 
labourer ; moreover, the consciousness that he is a degree above the 
labourer in that he w’orks on his own account, and even sometimes 
employs a man to work under him, makes him more kindly disposed 
to his parochial superiors than is the grade beneath him. Of courst?, 
he still reserves to himself the right of judgment or criticism of the 
squire’s or the parson’s every woixl and action, but it is in many cases 
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a kindly.ctiticism and a generous disapproval that he shows, with no 
bitterness about it. 

His : home is often mope comfortable than that of the field 
labourer, he probably owns a pony and cart, and perhaps rents a little 
meadow ; generally he allows his wife a shilling or two more than his 
less prosperous neighbour could do, for her housekeeping expenses, 
but, as a rule, it may be taken for granted that the more money he 
gets the more he keeps for his private purse and spends in beer. For 
beer is the one great feature of the villager’s life; all day long he 
dreams of it, and the greater part of the evening he indulges in it. 
Social reformers who wish to improve his condition must first take 
away his beer. When that is gone, the labourer will not have a single 
pleasure left in life; he is incapable of appreciating anything more 
refined than the village pot-house. He is perfectly well conducted 
while he is there, but to be there is the only joy he can conceive or 
imagine. Take away that joy, and he will have nothing to relieve 
the tedium of his daily lot, but he will be more comfortable in his 
home, and his wife and family will be distinctly the gainers. 

Another thing that social reformers must insist on is, that he 
shall marry young, 

When he has established himself in any lino whatever, whether 
as successor or assistant to his father in a small business, or only as 
hired labourer to a farmer, let him marry immediately whatever his age. 
The younger the better; twenty-three is better than twenty-five, and 
twenty is better than either. For marriage is the one thing he can¬ 
not escape from, and if he gets it over early in his career, his children 
wiU be growing up and helping to support him wlien the pains of 
rheumatism come upon him, as they sometimes do before he has 
turned forty, or when an unforeseen accident lays him for a while on 
the shelf. It is useless to consider for a moment the j)ossibilit^of 
his remaining unmarried, or even the chance of his niaterially bettering 
his condition before he lakes a wife. His j^osition at the age of 
twenty will be his position at forty. He gets into his groove, and 
unless some unlooked-for accident occurs, he will not get out of that 
groove into any other. 

So let us leave Hodge and his troubles. We are not likely at 
present to improve him by advice or rebuke, or by any effort that 
we may make on his behalf. 

Henrietta M. Batson. 
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The bridal garland falls upon the bier, 

The shadow of a crown, that o’er him hung. 
Has vanish’d in the shadow cast by Death. 

So princely, tender, truthfiil, reverent, pure— 
Mourn ! That a world-wide Empire mourns 
with you, 

That all the Thrones are clouded by your loss. 
Were slender solace. Yet be comforted; 

For if this earth |)e ruled by Perfect Love, 
Then, after his brief range of blameless days, 
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TKe toll of funeral in an Angel ear 

Sounds happier than the merriest marriage-bell. 

t 

The face of Death is toward the Sun of Life, 
His shadow darkens earth : his truer name 

f 

Is ' Onward,’ no discordance in the roll 
And march of that Eternal Harmony 
Whereto the worlds beat time, tho’ faintly 
heard 

Until the great Hereafter. Mourn in hope ! 


TENNYSON. 
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CROSS-EXAMINA TION 


1 Din not know that I was, or am, or presumably, or probably, or 
possibly was or am, as bad as certain writers of my profession have 
tried to make out that its members are. I say ‘ I ’ because I have 
no reason to suppose I was or am a bit better than the average. I 
doubt if I am, and whether I was not probably worse, being of a 
somewhat hot and fierce temper, 

I began practice in 1834 and continued to practise till the end of 
1855, when 1 bccanfe a judge. This I continued to be till near the 
end of 1881, when I retired. Forty-seven years’ practice in and ac¬ 
quaintance witli the profession entitle me to speak of it. f’or over 
ten years, indeed, I have not heard any cross-examination, but, as 
I have no reason to suppose that the Bar has fallen off in ten years, 
and no reason to think myself belter than my bretliren, I consider 
the attacks on them as including me. 

Ijet us examine them ; I am not afraid. Let us remember ihat 
grumblers ijiake themselves lieard ; those who are contented are quiet 
and make no utterance. Every tribunal has to ascertain the facts of 
the cases that come before it. Those facts are ultimately proved by 
human testimony. The value of that testimony depends on the wit¬ 
ness’s means of knowledge, his intelligence, and his honesty. Every 
question is relevant which goes to show the presence or absence of 
these qualifications or any of them. Now what is the position of the 
barrister ? He is not to judge his client ; he is to advocate his 
cause. I suppose on a matter of this kind Dr. Johnson will be 
accepted as an authority, and that was his clearly expressed opinion. 
It would be monstrous if a man was to be undefended, unless he could 
persuade a barrister his case was good. He might fairly say, ‘ If I 
could convince you I could convince the tribunal and should not 
want you. Willypu listen to piy brother or friend ? ’ Absurd. ’ The 
counsel, then, I do not say blindly to think his client right, but I 
do say he is to think he may be right till it is shown he is not. He 
is bound, therefore, to give a credence to his client’s statements and 
witnesses as they are furnished to him. What if not ? Is he to 
believe those of his adversary—distrust and cross-examine his own 
witnesses, and deal deferentially with his opponent? Absurd again. 

02 
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Now it is to be remembered that the barrister (I deal with barristers 
only; I know about them, or ought) does not see the witnesses. He 
is told what they will say by very capable gentlemen, but gentle¬ 
men who have honestly taken up their client’s case, who believe it 
right, his witnesses honest, the opposite party a rogue and his wit¬ 
nesses according. This opinion they warmly insist on and press on 
the barrister. He may know something of his adversary’s case, but 
a great \yaxt of that may be a perfect surprise to him. 

T say, then, the barrister goes into court with a natural prejudice in 
fa\'our of his own side and against his o]) 2 >onents. It may be said that 
this accounts for the style of cross-examination, but does not justify 
it. As to this I will say something j)resently; I am now dealing with 
matter of substance. I say,that counsel has a right to—ought to— 
cross-examine his opponent’s witness on every matter which affects a 
witness’s credit, capacity, and honesty. His client would hav^e a right 
to do so ; why not the advocate ? Why should he not ask whether 
the witness was at the scene of action ? Why if, according to the case* 
idaced before the barrister, be may have assisted in the matter in ques- 
. tion, and says he was away, why may he not be asked where he was and 
why he was there? It is not the right or privilege of the barrister, 
but that of the client. Whatever question the client might ask, the 
barrister may ask—with this diffei’enco, that if the client knows he 
is wrong he ought to keep silence altogether; the barrister must act 
on Ihe case furnished to him. 

I cannot but cite the recent pearl case. I am sure Major 
Hargreaves and his wife will not understand me as finding the least 
fault with either. I think they were very imfortnnate that, no way 
to blame, they should have been troubled with so painful a matter. 
*But one may quote the case. The jewels were stolen—or rather 
removed from the depositary. Mrs. (.)sbome was charged therewith. 
Fither she was guilty or the stealing was a sham, and IMrs. Hargreaves 
had the jewels—unless, indeed, some third j^erson had stolen them. 
T do not remember the facts very exactly, but I believe that Major 
Hargreaves was away about the time when the theft was committed. 
Surely it was legitimate to ask him where and why. If he had gone 
so as to be able to say he had nothing to do with it, or if he had 
gone to dispose of the pearls, if he will forgive me for supposing it, he 
probably would not have been able to give a good account of where and 
why he had gone. But some one with a knowledge of the virtues of 
the waters of Aix says that was not the motive of the cross-examination. 
It was to give pain. Sir Charles Russell says it was not—that he did 
not know .that Aix was resorted to for such affections as suggested. 
His word should be enough. I have known him all his career, and 
Jmow him to be incapable of an untruth or any mean act. Fifty years 
ago I was several times at Aix, and have been at it or through it several 
times since, and never heard that Aix was resorted to for such affec- 
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tions. There is another reason less worthy. No skilful advocate 
would put such a question for such a purpose. It would disgust the 
tribunal—the jury. It would go neither to the means of knowledge 
of the witness, his intelligence, or his credibility. For juries do not 
distrust a witness for breaches of morality of a kind which they know 
are commonly committed. To do so would be to distrust the major 
imrt of mankind. I say the question was mosfe’proper. 

My late friend Sir W. James, LordJustice, seems to have said that 
parties when called should not be cross-examined like mere witnesses. 
Jle was a most able man and a great lawyer. I respectfully differ. 
If a man is called as a witness in his own cause, his means of 
knowing, his intelligence, his honesty are matters to be ascertained 
as much as in the case of any other witness. I remember a case 
in which an action was brought against the Phamix on a fire 
policy. Their defence was that the claim was fraudulent. Sir F. 
Thesiger was for the ])laintiff, and excited considerable indignation 
in the jury by suggesting in his taking way that the defendants 
were relying on the fact of the jJaintiff having undergone a year’s 
imprisonment for obtaining money or goods on false pretences, or 
some similar offence. A"ery angry looks were directed from the jury- 
box to me, who a])poared for the PlKcnix. I am sorry to talk about 
myself, but I cannot tell the story without doing so, and I think it 
relevant. 1 said to the jury that Sir Frederick's skill had converted 
what should tell against his client into a weapon of attack on the 
defendants. But it was true we should, and did among other things, 
urge on the jury that a man who had committed the plaintiff’s offence 
was more likely to commit the offence we charged than a man who 
had passed through life without an imputation on him, and was a 
less trustworthy witness ; that the judge’s sentence for a crime was 
not all the punishment; there was the loss of character in addition. 
The jury thought so too, for though the plaintiff swore to his case 
the verdict was for the defendants. I dare say I gave the plaintiff 
pain; I would do it again. 

The opinion of Sir W. James, however, is countenanced by some 
clauses in the Prisoners’ Evidence Bill. Some distinguished lawyers 
have said his principle should be applied to that Bill. I own I think 
not. It is said that great injustice would be done, that the prisoner 
would be convicted not for the offence charged, but because, he had 
committed offences for which he had been tried and punished. Take, 
it is said, the case of a man charged before county squires with 
poaching, and a dozen prior convictions owned by him or proved. 
What chance, it is asked, would lie have ? The first remark i have 
to make whuld be that the tribunal would be pretty well informed 
without the evidence, and could not but be influenced by their 
knowledge. But assume the cojivictions proved, and assume that it 
induced a probability of the man’s guilt in the judges, would it only 
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do so because that was a natural and probable result of the evidence ? 
If so, why should the evidence not be given ? I do not believe that 
the minds of the judges w'ould be diverted from the question they 
had to try. I believe if the man had a good defence it would prevail. 
Suppose he proved that he had no gun, no nets, no stones, no 
bludgeon, no dog. Moreover, as I liave said, the grossest injustice 
is done when a man of’undoubted good character is opposed to one 
of undoubted bad character, and yet they are treated as on an equality. 
It would lie an injustice that would be resented and the law would 
be evaded. The suggestion is that the question as fo prior offences 

that there should be no obligation 

to answer, but that it should not be asked. And that is necessary, 
for if it might be asked, and the defendant refused to answer, every¬ 
body would feel it was an admission. Hut if it might not be asked 
directly, there are plenty of ways in which the effect might be got— 
‘ Do you call witnesses to character/ or, ‘ He has not called witnesses 
to character,’ or, * Gentlemen, no question has been put to the pro¬ 
secutor as to his character, yon may trust him/ I say, it would be 
'unjust to treat alike two men wholly different. Wometimos the law 
would be evaded. 

The Chief Baron Bollock told me tlie story of the witness who 
was asked as to a conviction years gone by, though bis (the wit¬ 
ness’s) honesty was not doubted. I think the Chied Baron told me 
he burst into tears at the answer of the witness. Pain given to a 
respectable man by a question which bore ncitlier on liis means of 
knowledge, his intelligence, or honesty. But a man to put such a 
question must be a fool and a brute—a brute to give the pain, a 
fool not to see the prejudice to his client. 

I have now dealt with what I call the substance of the question. I 
say that on examination or cross-examination counsel may properly 
ask, and ought to ask, every question which may show the witness’s 
means of knowledge, his intelligence, and his honesty. But com¬ 
plaint is made of the style in which it is done—no doubt sometimes 
a well-founded complaint. Let us examine the position of counsel as 
to witnesses called for his opponent. He (the counsel) is possessed of 
the notion that his side is the right one; that the other side is wrong, 
dishonest, and his witnesses of the same character. Whether or no 
he has some justification for this opinion beforeliand, he has almost 
always plenty for it afterwards. It was well put by a corresjx>ndent 
of the Times, very few witnesses are candid under cross-examination— 
civil to the questioner. They seem to labour under the notion that 
he is an opponent to tliem, wants to make them say something they 
ought not to say, is laying traps for them. They forget most com¬ 
monly, or act as if thfey forgot, that they are to tell not only the 
truth, but the whole truth, and think if they don’t lie aflirmatively 
they may negatively suppress the truth. I say no one acquainted 


should not be asked— -not merely 
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with courts of justice can doubt this, or doubt that the truth has been 
wrung out in many cases from a witness minded to conceal it. 

Then there is the presence of the judge. Surely, if there was a 
disposition in counsel to go wrong, the presence of the judge would 
tend to deter him., ‘Oh!’ it is said,*‘the judge is afraid.’ I do 
not remember that feeling. No doubt a judge is unwilling to call 
counsel to order. They are probably friends-^perhaps the counsel is 
really a stronger man than the judge. Anyhow it is an annoyance 
and trouble to be fault-finding and carping at- the conduct of one 
engaged in the business that the judge is conducting. But there 
is that presence operating for good. After all, let us judge by the 

result. By our system is not the truth got at, is not justice done? 

I say yes confidently. Sometimes there may be a failure ; in what 
.system or machinery is there not ? 

In conclusion, I say it is the right of the client to have put, and 
(he duty of his counsel to put every question which bears on tlm wit¬ 
ness’s means of forming an opinion, his intelligence, and honesty; that, 
in putting those questions the counsel is an advocate, a prejudiced 
l)erson, possessed against, his opponent; that his opponent and his 
witnesses generally justify this distrust, and cause the roughness 
<jf which they complain. There is this at least to be said, that 
they retaliate. Counsel do not difier very much. There are none 
notorious for bullying. 

I believe the Bar has not deteriorated since I left it; I believe 
that I was no better than my brethren; and I look back on iny 
membership of the body with pride, and am proud still to be able to 
call myself one of it. 


Bk AM WELL. 
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THE ACCUSED AS A WITNESS 

If we may judge from the speeches of the Lord Chancellor and 
Attorney-General at the Lord Mayor’s banquet, a supreme effort will 

be made next session to change the law in the above respect. 

Although, in the face of the great and numerous authorities wlio 
favour such legislation, it may be presumptuous, it is proposed to set 
forth objections to the contemplated change, and to point out the 
many difficulties with which it would be accompanied. 

There is no doubt that the present condition of things is a gross 
anomaly. As a general rule, an accused person may not be a witness. 
Of late, however, numerous exceptions have been engrafted upon the 
law, the chief ones being offences under the Criminal j--aw Amend¬ 
ment Act, 1885, and other kindred statutes. Pheii with regard to 
these exceptions, the ^election haS been so capricious tliat it is difficult 
to say wliy some have been choscm and the others left. In addition 
to these, there are about sixteen other instances provided for by Acts 
of Parliament passed in different years since 1872. j\Iost of these— 
e.g. Mines Kegulation Acts, Licensing Acts, and Merchant Shipping 
Acts—deal with acts of negligence, or at any rate with offences in¬ 
volving no great moral turpitude, and where, of course, there would not 
be the same temptation to commit perjury as in more serious charges. 
In the. selection of these exceptions there seems to have been the same 
caprice, many fresli offences of a minor character having been created, 
but excluded from exception to the general rule. But inconsistency,, 
unfortunately, is not merely restricted to the choice of exceptions. 
Different w'ords introducing varying incidents have been continually 
used. For example : in four cases a defendant, but not the wife or 
husband, may be called. In two cases a defendant may call his wife, 
but a woman when charged is deprived of the reciprocal advantage. 
In some cases the words are such that the accused would be com¬ 
pellable as well as competent to give evidence, whilst in others it 
is entirely in his discretion. With n^gard to the husband or wife 
the rule again varies; sometimes it is left to the discretion of the de¬ 
fendant as to whether the husband or wife should be called, sometimes 
to that of the proposed witness, whether husband or wife. Some of 
these discrepancies may be attributable to careless drafting and not 
to the varying humour of the Legislature; but there is no doubt that 
whilst there is great unanimity as to the main principle, there is con- 
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siderable discord as to the means -of carrying it out. It will be seen 
that the means may involve issues quite as momentous perhaps as 
the object of the Bill itself. 

The great stumbling-block is the question of cross-examination 
as to credit. In the Bill introduced in the House of Commons to 
give effect to the Criminal Code of 1883, which had been prepared 
with great care by a Royal Commission, it was provided 

that, 80 far as the cross-examination relates to the credit of the accused, the court 
may limit such cross-examination to such extent as it thinks proper, although the 
proposed cross-examination might be permissible in the case of another witness. 

In 1884 the impracticability of vesting so great discretion in the 

court was probably recognised, and in the Bill then introduced by 
the Home Secretary and law officers, but which, like its predecessor 
of 1883, failed to pass, such provision gave place to the following:— 

A person called as a witness shall not bo asked, and if asked shall not be 
required to answer, any questions tending to show that any defendant has com¬ 
mitted any oflence other tlnin that wherewith he is tln*u charged, or that the 
defendant is of bad cbaracter, unless such defendant has given evidence of good 
character. 

No such protection, however, was given by the Criminal Law Amend¬ 
ment Act, 1885, the words being— 

(‘Very ]ierson c.hfirged . . . and the husband and wife of the person so charged 
sliall be competent, but not compellable, witnesses on »‘very hearing at every stage 
of such charge, except an inquiry before a grand jury. 

Tlie defendant in these cases can therefore be fully examined as 
to credit in precisely th(? same way as an ordinary witness. 

In the liOrd Chancellor’s Bill of last session it was evidently 
thouglit that the provision in the Bill of 1884 went too far in favour 
of the accused, whereas the Act of 1885 did not go far enough, and 
the following was substituted :— 

A person charged with an otfence and called as a witness in pursuance of this 
Act shall not he asked, and if asked shall not be required to answer, any question 
tending to sliow that such person lias committed or been convicted of any offence 
other than that wherewith he is then charged, unless the proof that such person has 
committed such other offence is admissible evidence to show that such person is 
guilty of the offence wherewith he is then charged, or unless such person has 
given evidence of good character. 

The diversity of these provisions doubtless sufficiently proves the 
fluctuation of opinion upon this point, and the difficulty experienced 
in properly protecting the accused. There may be added, utterly at 
variance as it is with the provision last quoted, the opinion of Mr. 
Justice Hawkins, who recently at Hertford Assizes, in charging the 
grand jury, expressed his opinion that ‘every prisoner should be able 
to give evidence in his own behalf, and be able to call his wife also 
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if her evidence would assist his case; but of course they must be 
subject to cross-examination just the same as any other witness, so 
that the jury might be able to ascertain from their antecedents 
whether or not they were worthy of belief upon oath. It was a 
monstrous thing that a man should stand in the dock and be unable 
to say a word in'his own behalf, when perhaps he and the prosecutor 
were alone present when the offence was alleged to have been 
committed/ 

Judging from these successive attempts at legislation, it seems 
clear that no one would now venture to junpose that the accused should 
be entirely exempt from cross-examination as to credit. At any rate, 
it is likely that, if the Bill were in that form, many of its ardent 
supporters would rapidly fall away. There seems, however, on the 
other hand, a general feeling that tlie accused should be protected to 
some extent from the liability to cross-examination ; hence the 
provision in the present Bill prohibiting cross-examination as to any 
offence other than that tlien the subject of the charge. It is difficxdt 
to discover any logical principle upon which this exception is based. 
Of course it may be said that, if a person is charged with assault, for 
instance, and he be proceed by admission to have been ])rcviously 
convicted of such an offence, that would prejudice his character and 
tend ratlier to show that- the accused is a violent jjersoii likely to 
commit a similar offence than that he is a person not entitled to 
credit. There might he some reason in this argument, if this 
prohibition were limited to previous offences of a similar character; 
but as it stands, a man might be charged witli gross violence and tlie 
prosecution would be unable to ask him, when a witness, if he had not 
within a short time before been convicted of perjury—a question that 
would directly affect his credit, and would beiir a far difierent 
significance from the instance first given. 

But this jirovision would have in another way a most unfair and 
unequal operation. There are numerous allegations, most damaging 
in their effect, which if proved would not constitute a criminal 
offence. Suppose a man charged with a criminal offence upon a 
girl under sixteen; although he would be protected as a witness from 
questions imputing the most minor offence, he might be asked 
numerous questions as to gross impropriety with women above that 
age, simply because such misconduct would not constitute an offence 
known to the criminal law. Again, a member of the House of Com¬ 
mons could be asked whether he had not stated a deliberate lie to 
mislead the House, but could not be questioned as to any act of 
perjury with regard to a trivial matter or under circumstances of 
considerable palliation. In short, a man could be questioned as to 
any falsehood, however disgraceful, so long as it was not sworn in 
any legal proceeding. The judge’s task in controlling a cross- 
examination limited in so arbitrary a way would be most arduous. 
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There is hardly any misconduct that may not under some circum¬ 
stances constitute an offence, and so fine is the line of demarcation 
that the discussion which would arise as to whether a question did- 
or did not tend to show legal criminjilitiy would be endless. 

The question of the degree of cross-examination to credit to be 
allowed if an accused is to be called as a witness is. so beset with 
difficulties that it is not easy to give au- opinion. The dangers, 
however, that an unlimited cross-examination would involve are 
obvious. Two illustrations may be given : A man in a rough neigh¬ 
bourhood snatches a watch and escapes. The prosecutor at once 
gives information at the police station, with a description of the 
thief. The y)olice naturally search amongst the convicted thieves 
who ‘ work ’ that district, and, perhaps having some independent 
ground of suspicion, tak(‘ a man into custody, yiractically because 
lie ‘ answers the descriyition.’ The prosecutor will, no doubt, pick 
Iiim out from a number of men, because he ‘ answers the description.’ 
In the majority of cases if the evidence ended there the jury would 
hesitate to convict; but wliat chance would a man have, even if 
innocent, if he ventured into the witness-box and were asked whether 
ho had not just served a term of imprisonment for a theft in the 
same neighbourhood ? The force of prejudice would be irresistible. 
To take the second illustration : A false charge is framed against a 
man under tlie Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1885, for the puiq^ose 
of extortion. He may he stdected as the victim simply because his 
character bears a stain, and whetlior his former misconduct amounts 
or not to a criminal charge, cross-examination Avith regard to it 
would in all jiroliability be fatal. 

Tt may be said that there would he no obligation upon either of 
those y)crfions to become a witness ; but, despite the words of the Bill, 
there would be lif,i lo tliscretion in the matter. A difficult question 
of yiractice has arisen under the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 
1885, but w'ith regard to which no yirovision appears in the Bill. If 
the prisoner does not avail himself of his rigiit to be called as a 
witness, is it open to the y>rosecution to comment upon that fact? 
Of course it is a most natural observation to make that the accused 
yAcrson will not venture to deny on oath the accusation made against 
him, and tlie ])ossibility of such an observation would often force a 
reluctant witness into the box. If a party refrain from calling an 
ordinary witness, who it is shown could throw some light upon the 
issue, unfavourable comment upon his absence would be justifiable; 
but with regard to the accused under the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act, 1885, there has been a diversity of practice. In a prosecution at 
the Central Criminal Court, Mr. Justice A, L. Smith commented very 
strongly upon the absence of the defendants as witnesses. Never¬ 
theless so experienced and respected a judge as the late Eecorder of 
London discouraged, if he did not positively forbid, such a practice. 
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PreBuming, however, that this Bill passes, and the proposed privi¬ 
lege becomes the rule instead of the exception, the question will 
cease to be of great imj>ortance, for juries will soon recognise the 
prisoner’s right in the matter, and of themselves remark his absence 
from the witness-box, and draw an unfavourable inference there¬ 
from. 

* 

Moreover, in the case of an undefended prisoner, he must exercise 

his clectiyii as to his being called, in open oourt, and it will be the duty 

of the judge to explain his right, and give him his option of exercis¬ 
ing it, so that the prejudice against him which a refusal would raise 
would be inevitable. It must not, too, be lost sight of that it is pro¬ 
posed that the reform shall extend to summary proceedings, and as 
the prisoner’s privilege will be always present to the minds of the 
justices, it will be but human nature for them to draw a most 
unfavourable inference from the prisoner s silence. Now, although 
nominally the right to give evidence will be entirely optional, is it 
not practically a matter of compulsion, and if so, is not the proposed 
change much furtlier reaching than its advocates either contenqjlate 
or, desire ? Nemo tenetur prodere seipsum may be an entirely 
erroneous principle, but is it intended to supersede it ? It is evident 
that the promoters of the Bill have still some rc^gard for it, otherwise 
there would be no possible reason why the prisoner should not in 
express terms be compelled to give evidence. 

Another result of the Bill would be that, if the circmiistaiices 
showed that the wife or husband of tlie accused could give material 
evidence, prejudicial comments could be made upon the absence of 
such a witness, and if it suited their case, it would be open to the pro¬ 
secution, as a matter of tactics, to call the wife or husband, and throw 
upon the accused the odium of publicly objecting to the evidence of 
the witness being given. 

It is common to regard the present incompetency of the accused 
to give evidence as a relic of barbarism ; but it was not until compara¬ 
tively* modern times that the practice of prisoners being interrogated 
at their trial, although not on oat-h, died out. This system survived 
for many years after the Kevolution, and it was no doubt owing to 
its liability to.abuse that it was gradually abandoned. The original 
statutes regulating the power of justices, with reference to commit- 
ting prisoners for trial for indictable offences, contemplated their 
questioning them—‘ they shall take the examination of such person 
in writing ’—and no doubt in the earlier part of the century this power 
was exercised, it being in the option of the prisoner whether he 
should answer. In 1848, by 11 & 12 Viet, c, 42, passed under the 
auspices of Sir John Jervis, then Attorney-General, and afterwards 
Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, the whole law relating to 
committals was revised and consolidated, and any power that remained 
in justices to interrogate a prisoner was taken away. The fact that 
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the practice was of itself dying out, and that the Legislature thought 
proper to put its abolition beyond doubt, seems to show that it was 
regarded as objectionable. • 

It certainly is difficult at this distance of time to form an opinion 
of the efficacy of the old system, but it may with some justice be said 
that that is now unnecessary, as we have more modem experience to 
guide us, more especially that of the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 

1885. That, however, may prove to he mifileaditig j for, as it has 

already been pointed out, the ])ractice under the proj)osed Bill would 
be widely different, inasmuch as there would be an important limita¬ 
tion to cross-examination, and the accused would be practically forced 
into the box. However this may be, it is extremely difficult to 
generalise, and to say that the Act in this respect has been a success 
or the reverse. No doubt in many cases an innocent man has by his 
evidence and demeanour in the witness-box made a favourable im¬ 
pression, and an acquittal has followed; but it is questionable whether 
the ordinary op})ortunities of defence would not have sufficed, and his 
evidence has merely been to make assurance doubly sure. On the 
other hand, tln^re has boon one case tried at the Central Criminal 
tbiiit where, in sj)ite of the defendant’s evidence, there was a wrong 
conviction. This was afterwards recognised by the Home Secretary, 
wlio liberated the defendant after a few weeks of his term of penal 
servitude had elapsed. It is true that, although he was innocent, he 
falsely represented his part in the affair, asserting that he was absent, 
when the true defence was that the person who charged him had 
consented to what was done. 

This is but an illustration of one of the dangers which, it is to be 
feared, would be introduced. Many persona charged with criminal 
offent^es are of such a low moral order that, although innocent, they 
often lie, es])ecially under the stress of cross-examination, the better, 
as they think, to assure a verdict in their favour. This of course 
would prejudice a jury against them, and some wrong convictions 
would follow. It is not, therefore, at all clear, as some have said, that 
cross-examination must necessarily be an advantage to the innocent. 

With regard to confounding the guilty, six years’ experience of 
the Act brings one to the conclusion that the power of cross-exami¬ 
nation is much exaggerated. Often upon the defendant entering 
the box a great forensic display has been expected, but as often has 
the cross-examination failed, even when in able hands. In some 
cases experienced counsel decline to ask a single question in cross- 
examination. Of course where there are materials, much damage may 
be done by a cross-examination as to credit • but no defendant would 
give that opportunity, if he could avoid it. Under the proposed Bill 
he could only avoid it by submitting himself to the fatal observation 
that he proclaimed his guilt by shirking the ordeal of the witness-box. 
On the whole, it cannot be said with any degree of certainty that the 
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elucidation of the truth has been materially advanced in cases under 
the Act of 1885. One indirect but important effect must not, however, 
be forgotten. By calling the prisoner, if otherwise there would be 
no intention to call witnesses, a barrister forfeits his right to the last 
word to the jury and confers it upon his op^wnent. The advantage 
of the reply is an extremely important one, especially before a judge 
who sums up in an utterly colourless way. 

Statements have been recently made by those high in authority, 
to the effect that the prisoner is now excluded from the opportunity 
of stating what is the truth. Sir James Stephen, on the Other hand, 
says that ‘ counsel still often allege by way of grievance that their 
clients' mouths are closed; but no one who is acquainted with, the 
law can believe it, nor ought judges to allow such a statement to pass 
uncontradicted.' * 

The prisoner’s opportunities of stating the truth are as follows:— 
When before the magistrate or justices he can suggest his defence 
by cross-examining witnesses, and then in a summary case may 
address the court, after which he may call his witnesses. If the 
charge is an indictable one, he is invited at the end of the case for 
the prosecution to say anything he wishes, but he is ‘ cautioned ’ 
that what he may say will be taken down in writing, and may be 
given iu evidence against him at his trial, and after such statement 
as he may then feel disposed to make he may call his witnesses. 
At the trial he has the opportunity of again cross-examining 
the prosecutor’s witnesses, of addressing the jury, and calling his 
witnesses. It is difficult to see what obstacle there can possibly be 
to an accused having every material matter before the jury, at any 
rate when defended by counsel. Counsel must, indeed, be incom¬ 
petent if this machinery is insufficient to enable him to get before 
the jury his client’s full defence; but, to avoid any possibility of 
omission, the prisoner has now the advantage of being allowed to 
lUake a statement in addition to his counsel’s address. 

It must be admitted that a stupid or uneducated person when 
undefended is often at a grave disadvantage, but that is owing more 
to a too rigid compliance with the rules of procedure than any 
inherent difficulty in practice. It is the duty of the summary court, 
or of the judge, as the case may be, at the end of each witness’s 
evidence, to ask the prisoner if he would like to ask any questions. 
In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred he will begin to make a 
speech, and as often he is at once suppressed, and told that his only 
right at that stage is to ask a question. Being totally ignorant in 
many cases as to what a ‘ question ’ means, or, at any rate, as to its 
Itpplicability to the matter in hand, he subsides, and troubles the 
court but little during the remainder of the trial. W'hen told at 
the end of the evidence that he may address the court, he will have 

* Historj/ of Criminal Lan\ vol. i. p. 440. 
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forgotten ihe points upon which he intended to insist when fresh in 
his memory, and, being unable to make a connected speech, he 
pmctically goes undefended. This defect is easily cured by allowing 
him to ‘ run on ’ at the end of the evidence of the first witness. 
This is the most natural course. In ordinary life, if a man is con¬ 
fronted with his accuser, he immediately states his case, either in 
contradiction or explanation. The last thing he does or could do is 
to begin a systematic cross-examination. So at a trial the witness’s 
evidence prompts the prisoner, and enables him to put his points 
before the court, which is thus at once in full possession of the 

prisoner’s defence. As it is the duty of a judge or magistrate in the 
case of an undefended prisoner to act as his counsel, he can cross- 
examine each of the witnesses, u[)on the prisoner’s statement made 
from time to time, and it does not retjuire very great adroitness to 
extract from the prisoner, l^y asking witnesses questions, any ex¬ 
planation of the evidence wJiich he may be willing to give. The 
present system, therefore, liberally intequeted, has all the advan¬ 
tages of the proposed change, with none of its dangers or difficulties. 
It is hard to see wliat advantage it is that the prisoner can back up 
Ids defence )iy an oath, whereas in many cases he would be aggra¬ 
vating his original offence by gross perjury. 

This suggests the last argTiment on this subject, which on 
account of its importance should rather be in the foreground. One 
has only to consider the vast number of persons wlio are being tried 
day by day, wliether before magistrates, at quarter sessions, or assizes, 
to realise tlie immense amount of perjury that will be committed. To 
say nothing of the shock fo religious sensibilities which the continual 
disregard of an oath presents, it is a grave question whether it is 
right to offer a person an irresistible temptation to commit a crime 
much graver in many cases than that with which he is charged. 
The peijury which would be committed would of necessity in almost 
all cases go unpunished, and for a man to commit perjury in defend¬ 
ing himself upon a criminal charge would be considered a very venial 
affair indeed. An oath would thus in the course of time be degraded, 
and the deplorable spectacle of men continually lying with impunity 
would lead to considerable laxity amongst all classes of witnesses. 
Of late county court judges have commented in severe terms upon 
the perjury which prevails in their courts, so that any change which 
would increase the disregard of the truth in courts of justice iamuch 
to be deprecated. It may be said that to be logical we should revert 
to the system of excluding parties to a civil action from the witness- 
box. The obvious answer is that in nearly all such cases the stake is 
infinitely smaller and the probability of a prosecution for peijury 
considerably greater. 

The distinction between civil and criminal matters is so intelligible 
that there could be no possible objection to parties being witnesses 
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in prosecutions, criminal m form but civil in their character, and the 
law would be upon a logical basis if the principle were extended to all 
offences where there was no liability to imprisonment in the first 
instance, but only in default of imying a fine. With reference to 
graver charges, where life and liberty are in jeopardy, it is un¬ 
doubtedly absurd that the existing inconsistencies should continue. 
The difference of opinion, however, as to the precise remedy is so 
great, and tlie difficulties raised so numerous, that it is questionable 
whether even now, whatever view be taken, the matter is ripe for 
legislation. 


Fkedk. Mead. 
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THE TRAFFIC IN SERMONS 


* Did you ever hear me preach ? ’ once said the sage of Jlighgate to 
wise and witty Elia. ‘ Why, in fact,’ replied Lamb, ‘ I never heard 
you do anything else but preach,' meaning thereby, that he was 
much given to long and wearisome discourse, from which it was hard 
to escape. Long before Elia’s time, the very word ‘ sermon ’ had 
come to mean, as it still often does, the name applied to any piece of 
downright proainoss ; long, dull talk of any kind ; the jibsence of what 
is agreeable, invigorating, and inviting. This may possibly in some 
measure account for the singular fact that the Pope, who claims to be 
the high-priest of (’hristendom, is (he one priest in that extensiv(^ 
diocese who never (mters a pulpit. The only exce])tion in throe 
hundred years is Pius the Ninth, and he seems to liavo strayed from the 
lines of papal duty liy sheer accident, when, in 1847, a mighty crowd 
liJid assembled to hear tlie famous Padre ^’'ent ura preach at the Church 
de Santa Andrea della Valle in Pome. The hour had come, but not 
the man, when, suddenly, amidst a loud clashing of bells and many 
sounds of welcome, the Sovereign Pontitf arrived, and seeing how 
matters stood, (piietly took the preacher’s ^ilace and text.' This one 
exce})tion proves not only the rule, but the existence of some deep 
reason for depriving an infallible potentate of one special part of 
his ministerial functions. Whether the Holy Father lias no time 
for writing sei'mons, or counts preaching beneath his dignity as a 
sovereign prince, historians say not. 

In our own favoured land, no such disabling edict can befall any 
duly authorised shepherd in any one of some twelve thousand parishes. 
Of such shepherds, old or young, ignorant or wise, there are, say, 
five-and-twenty thousand, any one of whom on each recurring 
Sunday may have at command from tliirty to sixty minutes for the 
edification of an audience expressly assembled to hear him. He may 
use the freedom of extempore speech or the precision of a written 
discourse. The topics open to him are infinite in variety and 
number, of transcendent importance and freshness, and all more or less 
connected with that Eternity ‘ the idea of which is the living soul of 
all poetry and all art.’ He may choose where he will out of a Book 
unsurpassed for noble splendour of diction, fervour, depth of thought, 
and ripeness of wisdom, the words of poets, prophets, saints, and 

* Uo Liancourt’s History of PUcs the 
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martyrs. He is liable tQ.no interrupticn or hostile criticism; he can 
be neither oiil -argued, nor confuted, nor silenced; escape from him 
is always difficult, and sometimes impossible. A single beadle in a 
cocked hat can at once quell the indiscretion of a cough. 

If a man has anything to say, it is hard to imagine a condition of 
things more favourable to his saying it. Yet, in spite of all these 
advantages, the prcachipg of the English clergy—as a whole—is not 
efficient. It may be loud, fluent, unctuous, learned, and larded with 
scriptural texts; but, too often, it is wearisome and soporific, and 
therefore a failure. ‘ It flows,’ says I)e Quincey, ^ like cold water over 
slabs of marble.’ To what cause, then, is this failure due? Not 
prolixity, for as a body the English clergy are merciful; neither is it 
want of learning, for the majority are well road ; nor is it mere want 
of eloquence, in which some excel; nor faultiness of style only, for 
many of them write good letters, and can talk fairly w^ell on ordinary 
topics. Eutj as a body (and here lies the one main cause of failure), 
they have had, before taking Orders, little training in the choice of 
fit topics, and none at all in the writing of sermons, A young man, 
say, of the mature age of twenty-five years, fresh from college, ^ full 
of Greek,’ it may be, and witli sound views of the middle voice, 
enough Latin, abundant mathematics, and a little divinity, is sud¬ 
denly plunged into the full tide of parish work, and called upon to 
produce a series of concise, pointed essays on topics of the most vital 
import. He has never written a sermon in his life, far less preached 
one; but now, in the course of a single year, he must achieve from 
fifty to a hundred—sound, luminous, and exhaustive —on such liglit 
and easy topics as sin, eternity, the soul, human nature, life, death, 
God, holiness, heaven, hell. Is it any w^onder that he fails ? 

Too often the work is a task ; and if any-duty be once felt as a 
task, the issue must be fatal. Lack of inclination, real or fancied 
lack of ability, above all, lack of time, will soon drive a man to pro¬ 
cure elsewhere that which should be the fruit of his own toil, the 
child of his own brains. And, unhappily for the shepherd in this 
forlorn condition, and still more unhappily for his flock, he can get 
what he needs at a moment’s notice, an abundant supply, at any 
cost ranging up from ninepence to a guinea for each discourse. The 
supply is even more unlimited than the demand; as my readers 
will presently see, and when once ‘ Egenus ’ has had recourse to this 
source of inspiration, it is all over with him. 

‘ True eloquence,’ says Blunt, ‘ must be the voice of one earnestly 
striving to deliver his own soul, the outpouring of his own heart.’ 
How, then, is man to grow earnest in delivering the soul of an 
eighteenpenny lithograph? His words, if they are ever to reach the 
-hearts of his hearers, must be his own, dug out of his own mine and 
coined in his own mint, charged with his own thoughts, to carry a 
swift and living message to those who listen. 
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* I preached,’ says old Eichard Baxter, 

* As a dying man to dying men,’ 

and the hearts of thousands were touched by the fire of his simple 
words. But how shall ‘ Egenus ’ hope to speak in this fashion ? Who 
can smite heartily with a sword that he has never proved ? or ever rise 
to a noble passion when wrapped in the stoleH* mantle of another ? To 
the preacher of sermons—above all other men—with double force 
comes thfe old truth, ‘ Flet si flere jubes, gaudet gaudere coactus/ 
As he is, so will his hearers be. If he wax cold, dreary, and long- 
winded, instantly over the hearts and faces of his audience will steal 
the inevitable shadow of his own dulness. It was so in the days of 
Dean Swift, w^ho in his anger cries out, ‘ When will our churches cease 
to be public dormitories ? ’ No less true wlien Cowper tells us, in 
Lis witty sketch of a hack parson of those days, 

lie grinds divinity of otlnjr days 

Down into modern use ; transforms old print 

To zigzag manuscript, and clients the eyes 

Of gallery critics hy a thousand arts. • 

It was true when, ai a little later date, in a volume of extracts from 
‘ Famous Preachers ’ the editor omits English divines from his list 
" because they are hopelessly dull.’ It is truer than ever now, when 
a traffic in manuscriijt sermons is (*arried on to an almost incredible 
extent. So-called religious newspapers and booksellers’ catalogues 
teem with advertisements of ready-made discourses of every shade of 
orthodoxy, and ai prices ranging from sixpence to a guinea, thirty 
shillings—or even two guineas for the rarest vintages. The writers of 
these things are, or seem to be, cliiefly clergymen ; though the trade 
has of late become so brisk that many unauthorised liands have entered 
into the ecclesiastical vineyard, and with apparent success. Out of 
t he host of such advertisements a few must suffice to give the reader 
some idea of the scale on which operations are carried on. The usual 
style is of this kind :— 

No. 1. Lithogeaphed Sermons, —Original, plain, practical. Edited by 
Eev.-. 


Or, with one additional line of recommendation, . 

No. 2. Circulation strictly confined to the Clergy. Specimen sermons lent on 
special conditions. Quarterly subscription, ]3tf, Gc?. Address, &c. 

Or, with a word of extra caution, as a postscript, 

Name required and given in every case. 

This gentleman names the exfict price of (13) a baker’s dozen of 
his goods, so that the purchaser knows what he is about even if all 

P 2 
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the thirteen discourses turn out to be as dry and worthless as his own ; 
but if he turn to the next on our list, he must risk half-a-guinea on 
a single manuscript, and after all may get nothing preachable from 
‘ Fritz,’ wlio thus speaks in, covjidence : 

No. 3. Sermojs’s. —A clergyman will write an original one every week ; 
10«. Qd. Strictly confidential.— Fritz. 

t ^ 

Next we have M.A, Oxon., who, though the price of his wares 
is not stated, boldly refers his customers to a newspaper for a puff of 
their excellence : 

No. 4. CnoiCK Seumoxs.' - Edited by M.A. <.)xon. Confined to the clergy. 
S.P.G. Season. See review in, Ax*. Ac. 

None hvi Clergymen need apply! —as if any human being in his 
senses, except a ])arson hard up for next Sunday’s eloquence, would 
be likely to buy a lithographed sermon ! But, if ‘ Egenns ’ likes none 
of these, he may turn to 

No. 5. Modeun ScKTtfOXS.— Criginal; written hy hand. All subjects, 2s. fifA 
each. Special, llurve.st, bs. 11., Ac. 

All subjects, except harvest, at 2«. Of/, (with, perhaps, a reduction 
if a large number be taken) is a tein])l.ing offer; but, if still unsatis¬ 
fied, E. may try something of a more recherche order— 

No. 6. MSS. Sermons.—O rdinary, 5s.; only copy, nnpreached, 10s. I'hvtra 
special, one guinea, liev. Z., Ac. 

This ‘ unpreached, extra special ’ is doubtless of a rare vintage. 
But even the Rev, Z. might fail; any one bottle may be corked ; 
nay, the whole envee may be ‘ off'; the vintage of too crude a youtli 
or too prematurely aged to suit the palate of the flock of ‘ Egenus ; ’ 
if so, let him try Bin 7, rich in variety and at a low price— 

No. 7. Sound Chubcii Sermons.—F oreign, home, mi.ssion, funeral, flower, 
temperance, volunteers, introductoiy, farewell; all dt 2«. Gd. weekly. No dupli¬ 
cate, 6«. Special to order, lOs. Qd, Address, X. 

There is a magnificent completeness about X. which (baptism 
and matrimony excepted) scarcely leaves a single item to be 
desired. What more, in fact, can a poor incapable ‘ Egenus ’ need ? 
For less than 25/. per annum, eloquence and sound doctrine for 
fifty or a hundred Sundays! To say nothing of the two final items 
of ‘ introductory,’ and ‘ farewell,’ suggestive of pathos beyond words; 
his first words of tender greeting to the flock, and, after long years 
of heroic labour, of loving farewell on his migration to a loftier 
-sphere, richer i)asturage, and fuller reward. And, with him may 
go those beneficent and comforting words ‘ No duplicate.’ 

Let * Egenus,’ then, lay in good stock, say twenty dozen, of X., and 
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make security doubly secure with a few bottles of a rarer quality from 
Bin 8— 

Ko. 8, Ortginal Sermoxs. —In clear MS. llthograpliy. By bencficed clergy¬ 
man; late travelling l^ellow an,<l Oliancollor’* IVrednlUst of liis University. For 

jirivate circular and sermon enclose Is. 6d. Rev., &c. 

and he may thus do well at an expense pf about a crown-piece 
per Sunday; shining occasionally, if shine he can, in the reflected 
glory of a Chancellor’s medal. Yet, if he prefer a discourse that, 
like an old violin, has acquired tone from frequent use, or, like good 
wine, grown mellow with age, at the trifling cost of about threepence, 
he can choose whore he will out of five hundred. 

No. 0. MS. Sermoxs. —500 litliograplied; the property of a deceased clergy¬ 
man ; well suited for a village congregation, for 6i .! 

This is an opportunity, rare and unique, both as regai’ds price 
and the singular fact of the pro 2 )erty being still vested in a deceased 
tdergymaii. 

Bin 10 is eminently safe, and offers ‘ Egenus ’ a store larg^ 
enough to last him, witli care and dexterous management, until his 
preaching days he done—at the slightly increased price of lOci. a 
discourse. 

No. 10, MS. Skrmons (800) for town or coiiiitrv.—Beautifully written. 
Totto, moderately Ili^^h (Jliureli; for all >Sundays and Saints’ Days. General 
subjreis, Sol. 


Or, if he only be a sound evangelical, and willing to give his name in 
fall, a friend is waiting to supply him with 

No. 11. SoL'Xi) Kvanceltcal mss., wliich are offered by an Incumbent of 
known ability, eonlidfuitially supplied on reasonable terms (specimen, Is. 6d.). 
Address, &:c.j allowing time for reply. Name in full. 


In delicate transactions of this kind * initials ’ are deedined, and a 
sound evangelist need not fear to disclose his name—‘in strict con¬ 
fidence,’ of course. This string of advertisements, which might 
easily be increased to a score, must suffice to show what the 
ordinary traffic is like; and I will but add to it one or two items 
which seem to have special and peculiar merit of their own; e.g. a 
store of what at the first glance would apj^car to be the joint com¬ 
position of a deceased rector and his executors— 


600 OnionrAL MS. Sermons. —By a deceased rector, M.A. Legibly written, 
and on sale by liis executors. 

The price of these unique discourses is not mentioned ; but the 
joint efforts of a defunct rector and, say, a couple of living church¬ 
wardens ought to produce golden fruit of the rarest order. Our next 
purveyor boasts of no collegiate honours from Oxford or Cambridge, 
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though his labours may be illustrious at St.-, and a single blast 

on his own trumpet will show what an accomplished musician he is 
on that noble instrument— 

Sbrmoxs.—O riginal, striking, eloquent; to clergy-men only; lO#. per quarter. 
Post Office, St.-. 


To become ‘original, striking, and eloquent ’ for 10s. a quarter is 
as cheap an immortality as the soul of ‘ Egenus’need desire ; unless, 
indeed, he would reach to the higher glory of a late ‘ Popular Canon,' 
&c. Even then, his case is not hopeless. Early application may 
secure a few of that lively divineVs effusions (though mainly offered 
to the trade). 

The late Oanoh S/h Sermons.— To publislu*rs: exclusive possession of M8. 
Peports. Verbatim. 100. On leading Theological subjects. K. B. P. 

A hundred years ago they managed matters more discreetly— 

Ad Cleros.—B exnginta Conciones ad Mom Xtianam, &c. Novis typis iMS. 
accurate iinitantibus. Ave jMaria Lane, Londliu. 31. (Comer, 1802.) 

after which it is but a sorry fall to come down to the ‘ Voice of Elijah,’ 
who cries out in the wilderness of Cursitor Street, and warns men at 
* 7d. per week ’!! 

So far, therefore, for the open traffic in sermons. But there is 
yet a much quieter though not less extensive branch of the trade 
known only to its ingenious authors and their victims among the 
country clergy. The plan is to send to the vicar, by post, a litho¬ 
graphed sermon with a j)olite note, mentioning the cost of the 
article (say fifteen stamps), but begging him not to send it back to 
the editor—even if not needed.^ In a few cases the vicar tosses the 
thing into the waste-i^per basket, and forgets all about it. More 
frequently he takes the. bait at once, and sends off the stamps ; but 
still more often the sham sermon is rather indignantly thrust into the 
sermon drawer, neither frankly condemned nor fully approved. There 
it lies, perhaps for months, until, on some fatal day when the vicarial 
hand has for a time lost its cunning, that smooth, respectable litho¬ 
graph turns up once more. It really seems not so bad after all, and 
with a little correction will do admirably. So says the vicar, and so 
do not say his sleepy flock on the next Sunday morning. Within a 
month or so of that fatal date comes a second polite note from the 
Itev. Lithographer, ‘ hoping that his bread has not been vainly cast 
upon the waters, but found useful in the Lord’s vineyard,’ &c, &c. 
In reply, next day, he receives his fifteen stamps, 

' In a still more quiet fashion is carried on a third branch of the 

* A J^ota bene on the cover begs the receiver, if he preach it .in any one of a 
certain list of parishes, to use Text A; if elsewhere. Text B. 
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traffic by means of circulars, or in an answer to anyone who adver¬ 
tises for a sermon, from which I take but a few of the most impudent, 
and copy verbatim: 

A, a young person, not likely ever to preacL, Las written some excellent ser¬ 
mons, and offers them at os. each, B, a gentleman, writes on subjects of deep in¬ 
terest at two and a LaK guineas each, the lowest sum to compensate for his labours^ 
C offers brilliant sermons, on all subjects, 5s, each, and promises profound secrecy, 
D will be glad to write sermons, style and doctrine lit for any congregation; 
twenty-five to thirty minutes; 10*'. for four, E. Any number of sound 
sermons at tliree guineas a dozen. F. Discourses, eloquent or simple, at 2^. Is. 
apiece. G. Iteady to write on any texts, at four to five guineas. H furnishes 
any number of discourses, of a high order and Uyihle, at 11. Is. Early application. 
11ms been in the habit of taking notes of deceased sermo?is (sic) for 6s., well worth 
a poujid. I, K, and L all oiler as many sermons as nro needed at 2s. M, used 
to the work', writes on any text, 10s. each, or 15s. for two. 

And so on to the end of the alphabet, with but slight variation 
of price and style of goods. The traffic in sermons, therefore, be¬ 
yond all doubt is a wide one, and carried on at a considerable pjrofit, 
and the cool impudence of the vemdors is only exceeded by the trans¬ 
parent folly of the clerical customers who invest in such worthiest 
trash. No wonder that dull preaching and sleepy congregations 
abound; for w'ho shall breathe fire, life, or reality into the words of a 
1 wo-and-sixj)enny hack? The man who passes them off for his own, 
and so far cheats tlie people whom ho professes to be leading into the 
way of truth, becomes slowly intolerable, and reaps the wage.s of all 
sliains from tlio giving out of the text- to the final benediction. The 
whole performance is us dead as when Cowper, with a keen eye for 
all shams, even in things religions, describes 

The things that mount the pulpit with a skip 
And then skip down again ; give out a text, 

Horn! and, reading what they never xcrote, 

Just forty minutes, liuddlo up their work, 

And, with a well-bred whisper, close the scene.^ 

No matter bow momentous the message with which a creature ot 
this kind is charged, there can be but one issue—of scandalous 
failure. 

But it may be well to look a little more closely at a few samples 
of these manufactured goods. Of nine-tenths of them the main 
characteristic is ‘ dull, dry, dreary, commonplace ’ platitudes of seeming 
wisdom. Here and there among the chaff comes a grain of Wheat, 
perhaps one in fifty, the work of an educated man with touches of 

» These were the days when Osborne, the bookseller, took Toplady mysterionsly 
aside, and said, * Sir, you will soon be ordained, and have not yet laid in a stock of 
sermons. I can supply you with as many sets as you please, original and sound, for 
a trifle.’ ‘ Sir,* was the answer, ‘ the man who cannot, or will not make his own, is 
unfit for a gown. I would sooner Iruy second-hand clothes.* * Don’t be offended,’ 
says Osborne, * I have sold to many a bishop ’ I 
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real thought; but the remainder (with one or two fiery exceptions) 
are remnants of old, bygone sermons, or of more recent- discourses 
gathered from the rubbish box at bookstalls, hastily blended ■* and 

cooked up again in mawkish phraseology, yoid of imagination, fire, or 

salt. 

Suppose, then, ‘Egenus’ to be hard up for a harvest sermon, a 
word or two of bright, cheerful greeting for his people after their 
weeks of toil, to make their thanksgiving hearty and their donation 
to the county hospital a goodly one, here is the happy message he 
has to deliver—on the singularly appropriate text, ‘The Time is 
Short.* After a few striking sentences by way of introduction, 
such as— 

Life in this transitional world of change, dear brethren, is but a brief interlude; 
all the things on which W’^e spend our deepest affections—the seen—are onJy for a 
time, and therefore temporal; wdicreas, dear Christian friends, those that are 
lasting endure, unseen, and therefore eternal, never, never to change. That 
which is temporal cannot last, and that which is eternal can never decay, nor 
perish, nor fade, nor pass away. The two states, in fact, are wholly opposite to 
each other. ^Brief life vi here our portion.' Ah! my dear brethren, what a 
lesson is here I Witliin a brief space of time any of us may iiicet witli our last 
day—that is, our iinal day in this transitory scene, alter which tlu‘re will be no 
more days to follow. AVe shall go in for the last time, and come out for the last 
time; we shall get u]) for the lust time, and lie down for the last time ; we shall 
go to our business for the last time, and in like manner return to the bosom of our 
families; we shall also assemble, dear friends, for the last time, for the purpose of 
joining with the Lord^s people, and for the last time, leaving the liouse of prayer, 
&c. &c. Hut, dear friends, we have to oiler up our thanksgiving, iS:c. 

After this cheerful preface, accordingly, comes a supreme effort on 
the preacher’s part, which shall win all ears, and touch every heart 
with fire— 

It seems, then, that Ood expects gratitude—that lie is pleased with the thanks¬ 
giving and tliaiikollering from Ills creatures, lie ordered thanksgiving under 
the Jewish law, as part of their ritual and sacrifice, lie expects it of us now, 
though he has withdra'wn the statement of what the ihankoffering should consist 
(sic). Gratitude should be, my dear brethren, habitual. Are not our mercies 
things of daily—^yea, hourly occurrence ? Then let our gratitude be the same. 
If there is n constant stream coming down, let there be a constant stream going 
back to the Almighty Giver. And besides this continual acknowledgment of 
daily mercies, is it not W'ell, is it not wise, is it not in accordance with what your 
hearts dictate, to offer up special thanksgiving for special mercies ? 

What can be said of such tasteless platitudes ? A single page of 
them is enough to damp the ardour of the most devoted disciple, and 
to stifle every generous feeling which it is the express business of the 
preacher to rouse into new life. Yet, if he listen to ‘ Egenus,’ he 
will have to endure a dozen such pages; slice after slice of cold 

* So manipulated, in some cases, by dint of scissors and paste, that the original 
owners would hardly recognise their own goods. 
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boiled veal, solemnly administered as a tonic to sharpen the appetite, 
fire the life-blood, and give strength to the whole system. What 
sane person would not gladly welcome sleep, even in the most 

angular of pews, rather thp undergo the infliction ? For full twenty 

minutes he may slumber in unbroken peace, and yet wake up in 
time to hear, after ‘ finally, dear Christian friends, and to conclude,* 

the joyful intelligence that— 

• 

Tliere was once a Harvest Home, G,000 j'cars ago, which was not acceptable to 
God. It was wlion Cain brought of the first-fruits of the ground, instead of the 
offering which God required. 'J’his was not acceptable to God, because a lamb 
should have be(m brought ns a sin-offering, and forgiveness should have been 
sought and found before the heart could rejoice. Hence crimes arose out of this 
Harvest Home—envy and murder, &c. &c. 

Hut suppose poor ‘ Egenus* to have got over harvest days, and to 
be in want of a funeral sermon, A sudden death has occurred in his 
parish, and he wishes to improve the occasion. Here, then, is a 
theme, one would fhink, of such deep and tremendous interest as to 
kindle the imagination and tire the lips of the veriest hack that ever 
put pen to pai>er; the mystery of life, of death, of the resun*ection, 
of the world beyond the grave! What is the result ? Having 
pointed out that tlio Pyramids are merely gravestones to Habylonian 
and Assyrian kings; tliat Abraham bought a burial plot; that kings 
of old were buried with their fatliers ; that Kizpah guarded the un- 
huried slain ; and that Joseph of Arimathrea provided for the Saviour 
a new fomb in the rock, he finally soars to this lofty and impas¬ 
sioned strain of comfort for the afflicted mourner: 

And whut inorti natural than that in early times the village churchyard 
should h(; placed around the chundi ? It would not tli(;n bo neglected, but be 
kept continually in tlu' sight and in the mind of the parishioners. Also, there 
seems to iny mind something very sweet in having the remains of those dear ones 
Avho have passed away near to us when we pray. You may say they hear us not, 
but I very greatly doubt that. They have quickened intelligences {they have no 
heavy bodies to xoeigk them down) (sic)--they are become as the angels of God. 

. . , What do we understand by consecrated ground ?--that w'e have a place set 
apart, walled in, cared for. And what are toml)atones and tablets but marks by 
which w(3 may remember the spot wliere our relatives rest; far more than a spot 
over which certain processions of robed priests have performed certain rites, &c. 
Hence the desire of Nonconformists, &c, &c. The crowded state of towns makes 
cemeteries a necessity in some places. A cemetery only ditfers, &c. But we 
would rather retain our old village customs, and worship in t?ie midst of the former 
generations (sic) who, according to their light, &c. &c., in the sanctuary of His 
peace. (And now to God the Father, &c.) 

If any human being can derive one single grain of hope, comfort, 
or instruction from ecclesiastical sawdust of this kind, or listen to it 
without a sense of intolerable wrong, he deserves to have a large 
family pew, green-baized and well cushioned, all to himself, with 
liberty—like Southey’s contented peasant—‘ to put up his legs, and 
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go right oS until passon a* done/ He deserves also to hear of a 
foture state of bliss where 

Congregations never break up, and Sabbaths never end; where there are no 
changes, no surprises, no enemies, no^opponents, no convulsions, no adversaries. 

Also, to be tlius further exhorted— 

Teel, therefore, luy beloved brethren, alurmcd by your consciencos, anxious for the 
attainment of a better state, and afllicted by memory of the past; let convictions 
of religion impress on your minds such a sense of the divine presence as may over¬ 
power the blandishments of this transitory world, until the final catastrophe of 
death shall close onr mortal ways. 

If, however, even this touching appeal fail to rouse Hodge to a 
sense of his own deadness, let him be assailed with a lively picture of 
the joys in store for all true believers in the world to come. 

Their safety will be invulnerable, and all those enemies and the various causes of 
danger which now threaten them will be excluded from a Ileavoiily Home. 
Their circle of companions will be deathless, and none of those lamentations over 
departed excellence which so often extinguish Christian joy Aere, will susjyend their 
holy a^ithems (sic). 

Let him hear of a great day when 

(xod will be glorified in us, Avhatevcr our cliaractt'r, for jle will be glurlfied in th(‘ 
destruction of the wicked as well a.s in the salvation of the righteous. 

Meanwhile, if he he toiling on earth for success, let him bear in 
mind the parable of the miraculous draught of fishes, and 

Cast his net on the ri^ht side of the ship! Not on the left ‘r' No, dear brethren, 
not on the left, nor in front of the vessel, nor b«‘hiud, but on the right. Would a 
like success, dear friends, have ntteiuled if they hud wilfully cast in some other 
direction? Nay ; hut their faithful compliance with His direction was rewarded, 
and they drew the net to land full of great fishes. 

And, if he turn a deaf ear to all these rc])oated outbursts of elo¬ 
quence, let him be solemnly warned that, unless he repent 

the candlestick of the ungodly sluill be removed for ever, though he flourish as a 
green bay-tree; that the Creators arm is not sliorteiKnl, that the heart of tliif- 
people is waxed gross, and they shall be cut olF like Ephraim, kc.. 

Or, finally, if Hodge grow rich as ‘ Dives,’ let him beware of riches, 
lest it he said of him too— 

He is among the lost. He is in the S()ciety of devils, tormented with the agonies 
of on evil conscience, and wracked (sic) with pains and remorse. In this place ho 
vainly seeks help and relief; he puts up a prayer to a departed saint, and that 
departed saint acknowledges his utter inability to help him in any way. 

Many pages might easily be filled with wearisome, melancholy 
talk of this kind ; but with one final sample of that ‘ fiery ’ order, to 
which allusion has been above made, the reader must now be content. 
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We have had one picture of the future happiness of the blessed, here 
is one of the future misery of the lost, a page from the Gospel of 
Damnation, with which some expounders of God's love still delight 
to consign millions of their fellow-ljeings to eternal fire, and to 
which thousands of tlie so-called ‘godly' listen with serene self- 
complacency. 

The hell of hells Avill be to thee, poor sinner, the'thoughl that it is for ever, 

Wlien the damned jingle the burning irons of their torment, tliey shall say, ‘For 
ever! * Wlion they howl, echo cries, ‘ For ever I ’ 

For over is -wTitten on their rucks, 

For ever on their cliains; 

For over burnotli in the fire, 

‘For ov(‘r ’ over reigns. 

Or again, witli still greater and more blasphemous vehemence— 

When a thousand years shall have passed you may say, ‘ I am damned; ’ 
nov(‘rth(‘le&s, it is Avritten still, he dmnned\^ and wln-n a million years have 

passed, still Avritten, ‘siiALi. itK DAAiNKl).’ Be as good as you please, moral as you 
can, and honest as yon Avill, Avalk as uprightly us you cun, still it is AA'i’itten, ^shall 
he damned' 

«•••••••• 

Sydney Smitli ouce said of a certain clerical delinquent, that he 
deserved to he ‘ preached to deatli by wild curates.’ A more linger¬ 
ing and more terrible doom Avould have been to undergo a course of 
two-and-sixpenny hack sermons. 


B. G. Johns. 
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TWO MOODS OF A MAN 

BY A WOMAN 


"When passion’s trance is overpast, 

If teudeniess and truth could last, 

Or live, whilst all wild feelings keep 
Some mortal slumher, dark and deep, 

I vshould not weep, I should not weep! 

Snni.LKV. 

J. ‘Passion's Thanck.' 

When a man falls in love for the first time, liis symptoms may be 
said to resemble, in many res))eets, those of a woman in t,he same 
condition, and yet ‘ with a difference'—the result of the different 
aspect from which each has been taught to regard the same subject. 

"WT^ien a woman feels for the first time the delightful mystery 
which is called love, or even when she only imagines that slie does so, 
she encourages and confirms herself- in the sentiment with all her 
might and main, Without pausing to examine too critically the being 
who has inspired the emotion. 1 or, besides the fact that it is, in itself, 
an enchanting revelation, is it not also a means to a very desirable end ? 
To her it is associated with the idea of a permanent home, with the 
pleasures and duties of mateniity, and witli the cultivation of all the 
cardinal virtues. She revels in the visions that are evoked by the 
bare possibility of a fortunate marriage; visions in which her future 
husband—regarded as an individual—has far less part than even she 
herself would suspect. 

But with a man the case is altogetlier different. Marriage, 
paternity, the duties and pleasures of home-life, do not always appeal 
to his more selfish nature in their most attractive form. If he is 
young, he desires to have what he terms his ‘ fling ’ before he is com¬ 
pelled’to settle down and take his place as a resjwnsible being, and 
he resents, with almost a sense of personal injury, the well-meant 
efforts that may be made with the view of turning him from his 
purpose. When, therefore, he realises that he may be about to fall 
a victim to ‘ passion’s trance,’ he resists with all the strength of 
which he is capable, for the visions that arise before him are all 
unlike those of the tender maiden when she finds herself in a similar 
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situation. To him the idea of marriage is too often associated with 
loss of freedom, parental displeasure, and an increased expenditure. 
The girl who may have pleased him for a moment, and who has 
constructed, it may be, quite a three-volume romance out of a look, a 
smile, a chance pressure of the hand, assumes all at once the form of 
a dangerous and designing syren; a temptress, to whom it will be 
advisable to give as wide a berth as possible. In a word, he sets about 
opposing and counteracting the very state of feeling which slie is so 
eager to foster and encourage. 

Let us turn, on the otlier liand, to the young man who has been 
ordered to marry for family reasons. In what an insolent and 
aggressive spirit does he swagger into the matrimonial arena and 
fling down his glove! He is under the impression, not often a 
mistaken one, that ho may select whoever he likes. He is upon 
the ‘marriage ]>ath,’ and lie is flattered and encouraged accordingly, 
but personal affinity has generally veiy little to do with his 
choice. Almost anybody will ‘ do ’ (he says to himself), so long as 
slie is sufficiently good-looking, and ‘ clieery,’ and well dressed; only 
he would rathiu* not marry a red-haired girl, because he has heard 
that, like chestnut horses, y)eople. with that coloured hair have 
‘ hottish tem})evs/ and he would prefer a wife who liked hunting and 


lawii-t(‘nnis. Something of this sort decides him, when he is not in¬ 


fluenced by the baser consideration of money, and it is possible for 


awhile that he may even fancy that he is in love. In love, indeed ! 


With no rivfils, no memories, and no ol^stacles, to rise np between him 


and the maiden of his choice. 


No; under the conditions in which wo live, and move, and have 
onr being, it is not often that a man lavislies upon the woman who 
becomes his wife tlie passionate and devoted affection which many 
women feel for tluar liiisbands. Thei'e is too much, when looked at 
from his ])oint of view, to lose upon the one band, and too much to 
gain upon the other, for liim to regard his marriage as anything but 
a one-sided bargain, and his vows at tlie altar are generally uttered in 
consequence with many a mental reservation. 

Love, in the sense in which a woman would understand the term, 
usually comes to him when he is thoroughly off his guard, and when, 
maybe, it is unconnected with any possibility of marriage. His passion 
is, then, from the very first, invested with many of the elements of 
tragedy. It is dangerous, dramatic, forbidden. The word hisnxet, 
which he scarcely comprehended before, seems now to be fraught 
with a subtle and mysterious significance. This is kismet ; this is the 
fulfilment of destiny ; this is love ! It has nothing whatever to do 
with expediency, with the settlement of the family estates, or with the 
compulsory continuation of his race. It is far from my intention to 
assert that a first passion, to be-genuine, must of necessity be either 
hopeless or unlawful. I would merely call attention to the fact that, 
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whether from a survival of the primitive instincts which led, in the 
old time, to tlie subjugation of the selected female by capture, 
and which still induces some savage tribes to carry on their courting 
after the fashion of ‘ Young Lqchinvar,’ man has generally seemed dis¬ 
posed to rush in and win whenever there were dangers to be en¬ 
countered, or obstacles to be overcome. Hut in our prosaic latter 
days these dangers and obstructions have come to assume often, when 
marriage is concerned, too modified and conventional a form to 
minister to his craving for the romantic. We have no longer the stem 
father who either starves or tortures his daughter into an acquiescence 
with his soi'did wishes, or the jealous rival lurking with his dagger 
by the door-post. The disappointed wooer who would eagerly wel¬ 
come any such stimulants to lend zest to a lukewarm inelinatiou, 
is obliged to rest contented with such trifling objections as may be 
furnished by an inequality of birth or fortune; whilst a paltry 
difference of opinion with regard to religion or politics has to do 
duty for the far-famed family feud of old time, which seems to have 
offered such wonderful facilities for bringing a young coujde 
together. This is scarcely sufficitmt—(and indecnl this is all that 
1 would advance)—to supply the dramatic and tragical element 
which, to an imaginative nature, is so indis])ensable to the existence 
of a grande passion, 

I would venture upon one more observation, with which let no 
youth or maiden be offended. The man who desires to experience 
the passion of love at its fullest perfection, ought not to be too young. 
Memories, regrets, the experience which I’urnislies the faculty for 
making comparisons, do not spring into existence, like muslirooms, 
in the course of a single night, and yet these, likewise, are necessary 
ingredients in the composition of true passion. And so—without 
going quite so far as that eminent novelist wlio, us his own years 
advanced, added proportionately to those of his heroes, and was 
probably only saved by death from dejficting thi^ loves of the abso¬ 
lutely senile—I should certainly not seek for the constant and 
devoted heart beneath the striped flannels of an undergraduate, any 
more than I should look for it within the trim bodice of the raw school¬ 
girl, whose voracious besoin d^aimei' might lead her to fall down and 
worship the very first man that came across her path. But what 
has the passing of the actual years to do with falling in love, when 
the whole matter lies centred in the inappreciable age of the heart ? 

In order to fall in love vigorously and satisfactorily, a man must 
have arrived at the age of reason. He must have outlived, that is to 
say, aU that went to make him hare-brained, impetuous, or incapable 
of gauging the strength of his own emotions, whilst, at the same time, 
he must not have entered that barren and desolate region which is 
strdwu with dead illusions and shattered idols. He must have come 
to. know, of course, that ‘ all is not gold that glitters,’ whilst re- 
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taining his appreciation of the precious metal when it is pure and 
unalloyed. The sensation of heart-hunger which comes to most men 
at some period of their lives, must not have been succeeded by that 
of either repletion or satiety, and he should still be a believer in true 
and disinterested affection whilst admitting and deploring the rarity 
of the phenomenon. 

‘ Wait till you come to forty year!' sing^ Thackeray in his well- 
known ballad, after whicli age, if we are to believe the great novelist, 
a man ceases to care about anything but ^ dipping his nose in the 
(rascon wine.’ I should like to think that all this modem march of 
intellect, which inculcates temperate habits and irni^roved sanitary 
conditions (with tlie result, as T bear, of increasing the average ot 
human longe\ity), may liave somewhat extended the limit of male 
sensibility. Be this as it may, however, the period of man’s en¬ 
lightened susceptibility must of necessity be brief; Inief as the fleet¬ 
ing months which intervene b(‘tween seed-time and harvest, when 

Ere the JMarch-fttrewn f^aln shall be hound in the slieaf 

Tliere is left us a little time to love, 

• 

whilst, in some jjraciical and matter-of-fact natures, this loving time 
is reduced to what St(‘rne has designated, ' only the breadth of an 
hair.’ 

Bui we will assume tltat, the soil having been carefully prepared 
for th<* growth of passion, he is in love at last, this lord of creation, 
this being who has been fashioned in God’s own image, and for the 
Krst time! How does he comport himself, and in what respect is his 
experience entirely a new one ? 

It is an arbitrary law of nature that a sentiiueut which waxes is 
altogether different from one whicl\ is upon the wane', and so, in the 
first, quarter, as it wei’c', of his infatuation, a man is often led, quite 
unconsciously, to assume a character altogether the reverse of his 
own. His own nature will only reassert itself when his j^assion is 
on the decline, and when the former object of it will not unnatu¬ 
rally imagine that he is undergoing some sinister process of trans¬ 
formation, instead of merely reverting to his original state. But the 
xery things which become irksome and galling to him in the long 
run, are new and delightful to him at the beginning; anything, 
more jmrticularly, which partakes of tlie nature of a sacrifice, for is 
not the duty of self-immolation one of the first of love’s irrevocable 
laws ? He has lived so long for himself, it may be, that the process 
has become just a little insipid. It is quite a refreshing change to 
feel that he is regulating his existence with the view of pleasing 
somebody else! It ministers to his vanity, too, to know that there 
is a being close at hand who is interested in everything that concerns 
lum, from the minutest variation in his health to the very set of his 
shirt-front or the number of cigars that he is in the habit of smoking 
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at his club. lie asks the advice of his beloved upon almost every 
subject, appeals to her judgment with regard to the choice both of 
his acquaintances and of his * neck-wear ’ (as the Yankees would say), 
and confides tp her, and consults her, about the most trivial actions 
of his daily life, little guessing that he is forging thereby hundreds 
of invisible links and chains, wliich may so gall and bind him in the 
future as to make him feel as though tliey arrested tl*e free circula¬ 
tion in both body and mind. 

Most women dearly love to establish a dominion over any crea¬ 
ture that is larger and stronger than themselves, and a study of 
history ^ill show us how often they have obtained their way where 
man is concerned. Some men—and not always those of the weakest 
sort—seem to take a real pride in grovelling at the feet of their mis¬ 
tresses, in running errands for them, and in submitting to various 
forms of punishment whenever they incur their displeasure. This 
love of dominion in the female breast is developed, it would seem, at 
a very early age. Only the otlier day, when strolling in Kensington 
Gardens, I perceived a little girl in a sun-bonnet, a mere baby of 
three or four years old, assorting her authority over an enormous St. 
Bernard dog, who could have ‘chawed her it])' in a few minutes, 
sun-honnet and all. She had caught a rotten twig in her 
anger, with which she was belabouring him soundly with one 
infant hand, whilst with the other she clutched at his collar aud ap¬ 
peared to be forcing him down. The great, good-natiu’ed, noble- 
minded beast was cowering and shuddering at her feet, whining 
h 3 q) 0 critically (but surely with a generous hypocrisy ?), and pretend¬ 
ing to be dreadfully frightened. As I approached, his indignant 
mistress, of coiirse, began bitting him all the harder, from that love 
of show-off which is peculiar to our sex, whilst the victim just 
glanced xip at me through one of his half-closed eyes with an ex- 
l^ression which said as plainly as words: 

‘ I don’t feel this .in the very least. As you see, I am only 
shamming; but it is well worth going through this public humilia¬ 
tion, for 1 love her, and it does please her so much to fancy that shes 
hurting me! ’ 

Then up came one of those unreflecting nursery-governesses, of 
whom there are far too many in the world, and shook the poor little 
girl until she must have loosened every milk-tooth in her head. It 
was now the dog’s turn to triumph, but in what way did he display 
his gMitude at being thus delivered from the tyrant’s power ? By 
wagging his gi’cat tail, and dashing and floundering about exultant 
at having regained his freedom ? Nothing of the kind. ^Tth head 
bowed low as though in utter self-abasement, he followed with leaden 
tread and downcast eyes at the heels of bis now sobbing little mistress. 
He had offended her. and she was in tears. Was this the moment 
for him to frisk about and seem to rejoice ? 
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‘ Happy little girl! * I thought, ‘ to be the mistress of such a 
kind and willing slave.’ But there are few husbands or lovers who, 
once they have become conscious of their power over the ‘ weaker 
vessel,’ will thus bow the neck to the rod. Docility, they fancy, 
might be mistaken for weakness, and so they are apt to resent the 
application of even a rotten twig. 

In the very beginning, however, the man*‘who is really in love will 
glory in his servitude, and may behave like the patient big dog in 
this true story. During this period of his ‘ traTicc,’ too, what a sense 
of superiority possesses him when he listens to the ignorant dogmat¬ 
ising—to the pessimistic croaking— of the unloving and the unbe¬ 
loved ! Nor yet, it may be, of these alone, to each of whom may 
come, one day, the blessed light of revelation and conversion ; but to 
the dogmatising and croaking of tliose who are utterly incapable of 
ever loving at all, of those who are hopelessly deficient in every 
quality which might lead to their being by any possibility beloved— 
two wretched sections of humanity, lamentable specimens of Nature’s 
scamped work, who, in spite of being individually as incomplete and 
unachieved as was the celebrated Mr. Matthew Buckinger (‘tlie won¬ 
derful little man who was born without either arms or legs’), go about 
giving themselves airs of superiority, and })luming themselves upon 
what is, in reality, an unwarrantable omission upon the part of the 
universal mother. The man who is in love can detect this omission 
at a glance, and can explain away all the dogmatising and croaking. 

Of course, he argues, everytliing that is tlie. very best of its 
kind must, of necessity, be rare and difficult of attainment. This is 
even the case with regard to the mere material wants and luxuries 
every day. How many of ns, for instance, can boast of a first-rate 
cook, a perfect hack, or even a superlatively good cigar ? All these 
exist, nevertheless, and are obtainable under certain conditions, but 
those who have never succeeded in finding them, wliose judgment has 
been at fault, or who cannot, or will not, pay the price necessary for 
their acquisition, will declare that such treasures are not to be had for 
love or money ! Is it to be wondered at, them, if the great kohinoov 
of reciprocated affection should only glisten upon the brows of the 
elect ? and there is much sound logic in bis reasoning. 

He feels, henceforth, that he has become one of a superior secret 
society, the members of which are strictly limited, and privileged to 
enjoy all kinds of peculiar advantages. A thousand things are sud¬ 
denly revealed to him which were even as sealed mysteries. He can 
recognise his masonic brethren at once by certain unmistakable 
signs and symptoms, and perceive a motive in their actions which lay 
hidden from him heretofore. He is surprised into a sympathy with 
Nature in most of her varying moods. Solitude no longer bores hina, 
as the state of hrs feelings furnishes him with ample food for reflec¬ 
tion, whilst no pen can adequately describe the delights of a solitude 
VoL. XXXI—No. 180 Q 
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a deux^ He buys a cheap edition of the poets, and finds that, after 
all, he can understand poetry. Nay, most of his own emotions have 
been actually described to the letter, and set do^^Ti in black and white, 
by some of our very greatest Ijards! He underlines the passages in 
question, and lends the volume to his beloved. A day or two after¬ 
wards, and lo! he can do more than read and understand poetry. 
He CilU actually write it ! Only upon one subject, of course; buttllO 
verses are so touching that they positively draw tears from his eyes, 
and a week ago he could not, for the life of him, have made a single 
rhyme! His education is advancing witli gigantic strides. 

What new interests seem to awaken, now, upon every side, always 
))earing, more or less, upon his own case! People appear to have 
been falling in love over since the very beginning of the world; and 
there is nothing to be ashamed of in it, either, since such a numbei 
of distinguished men have become the slaves of the tender passion ! 
He thinks over the names of some of these, filling up the great gulf 
which yawns between Marc Antony and Ijord Nelson with as many 
infatuated heroes as a limited acquaintance with history will permit 
•him to recall, and is finally convinced tliat all the greatest and 
noblest of God’s creatures have found themsehes, at some period of 
their lives, precisely in his own situation. 

Whilst he is thus under the influence of ' passion’s trance,’ he 
can perceive no fault whatever in tlie being who has inspired it. 
He UTongly imagines that this ks because his affection has its origin 
in something more lasting than mere material sympathy, that it was 
begotten in the higher and purer realms of sentiment, and that it 
will endure, in consequence, long after the passing away of l)oth 
youth and beauty in the woman he adores. Indeed, one of his 
favourite day-dreams consists in picturing her when quite old, and 
yet not unbecomingly wrinkled, with nice fluffy white hair, dra 2 )ed 
witli something after the fashion of a mantilla, bending over her 
knitting, whilst ho is seated at her side, in hand-worked slip})ers, 
reading to her through gold-rimmed S 2 )ec'tacles, and loving her just 
as .tenderly as he does now ! 

Is it impossible that he should continue in this enviable condition 
of mind, treading, as it were, upon air, and feeling in such a state of 
moral and physical exaltation that, like the ‘High Health’ man in 
Walker’s ‘ Original,’ the dust seems scarcely able to cling to the soles 
of hi^ boots ? 

It is not impossible, but, alas, it is imjirobable in the highest 
degree! The word ‘ tranefe,’ apjflied to this jfliase of being by a 
poet who was perpetually experiencing its recurrence under varying 
conditions, is not suggestive of a permanent state, any more than is 
the word ‘ passion,’ with its associations of Stum und Drangy highly 
strung nerves, and concentrated emotion. ‘ Trance,’ indeed (the 
good' old lethargic trance of Shelley’s time), seems scarcely to 
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describe correctly a state which is active rather than passive. But 
we know that in the modern hypnotic trance people can be induced, 
by suggestion, to lift enormous weights, stand on their heads, swallow 
tallow-candles and lamp-oil, and do ^11 kinds of extraordinary and 
astounding things, so that the term has come to be altogether appli¬ 
cable to the earlier stages of love-infatuation. 

Passion, then, we will assume, cannot, reason of its very 
intensity, endure beyond a certain limit; but why should not its 
more platonic confederates—‘ tenderness and truth ’—survive for 
ever in tlie human heart ? Perhaps the true explanation may be 
that these three unite to form am indissoluble trinity, the triple prin¬ 
ciple in Nature which has been so fully typified in the earlier reli¬ 
gious cults, so that "when passion’s trance is overpast’• tenderness 
and truth ’ are constrained, of necessity, to de])art likewise, being of 
one spirit and substance with passion, and that it was this sad truth 
which made Shelley wee}>, as well it might. 

But I cannot help tiiinking that this trinity in unity might be 
coaxed into remaining—if not for ever—at least for a far longer 
period than is its wont, were it not for the horror A\ith which most 
men are ]>rone to regard e\eiy kind of sentimental retrospection. 
‘ Baking up the past' is the name they give to this chastened form 
of contemplation when they wish to make themselves unpleasant. 
But it is surely profitable, with a view to the preservation of 
(juickeuing Tnemori':s, to rake it n]> sometimes. Why should we 
treat our past as though it were a mere unsavoury dust-heap, from 
which nothing but decaying rubbish can possibly l^e exhumed? 
The male imagination—as a glance at our literature Will prove—is 
far ricluT and more pi-olific than that of woman. But granting that 
man has hitherto surpassed all that woman has as yet accomplished in 
the matter of creating or inventing, to her at least must be conceded 
the finer faculty for conscientious and exhaustive recollection, for 
ignoring and putting from her all that it were best that she should not 
see, and foi’ being able to build herself a ‘ lordly pleasure-house' 
out of these \ery fragments of the past; and may it not be by 
reason of this faculty tliat the triple principle will so often 'endure 
in her lireast long after it has departed from that of the man who 
inspires it ? 

A man, on the contrary, is perpetually looking forward—^i>ressing 
on, as it were, in advance of his own passion. At the outset this 
seems only like racing with his own shadow; but, in coimse of time, 
he is pretty certain to overtake and outstrip it. So anxious does he 
appear to rush tlirough all the consecutive phases of emotion, and to 
have done with them, that he reminds one of a traveller who, when 
dining at a public restaurant, will hurry over the diiferent courses of 
his repast because he knows that’ the table at which he is sitting has 
been let to somebody else. But a woman is only too well aware of 

q2 
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how rapidly things that have once been set in motion are apt to roll 
on to their final accomplishment, and so she would fain act as a kind 
of drag upon the wheels of Destiny, and will far mtlier revel in ‘ the 
tender grace of a day that is dead/ than look forward to, and so pos¬ 
sibly forestall, the pleasures of a future one ; just as some shipwrecked 
mariner, who had been cast upon a desert island with an enthralling 
novel, might read and re-road its first volnine over and over again, 
from a dread of getting too soon to the third. Thus, it will l^e far 
less difficult for her—should she arrive, in company with tlie being 
she loves, at the evening of life—to recognise in the slippered and 
spectacled fogey at her side * 

TIk* light-foot lover wlio, lilto Cicsar, c:imo 

And saw and conquered, 

than it will he for him to summon her before liiin, arrayed in all her 
departed charms. J5ut 1 believe that if man could only ovcMvoine liis 
morbid dread of looking hack and recollecting, he would not so often 
miss the pfithetic note which sanctifies this very mutability of earthly 
things, nor cast away ‘ tenderness and truth’ u])on the first little 
display of sulkiness on the [)art of ])assion, and then—although 
it would be too late to tlry Shelley’s tears—-many a poor soul who is 
weeping now from the same cause might take heart and be 
comforted. 

II. ‘WiiKN Passion’s Trance is OvEurAST.’ 

I come now to a contemplation of the pliase which made Shelley 
weep. ‘ Passion's trance is overpast / and ‘ tenderness and truth,’ follow¬ 
ing the flight of passion, have departed likewise. . We will sujipose an 
instance where the companion of a man’s more romantic moments 
has eiTod only in loving him too well; she lias been his heart’s best 
beloved, the being he singled out for hirn.self from all the rest of the- 
world, and took i>ossession of in the teeth of every obstacle, the one 
woman whom be has imagined for long that he could not possibly 
be happy without. Gradually, however, by degrees which were- 
scarcely perceptible at first, and from no fault of hers, he awakens 
from his trance, and it dawns upon him that he is once more heai't- 
whole ftnd fancy-free, lie can enjoy himself (piite as much when she 
is not with him, since he is not tlien constrained to evoke emotions 
which, have now no actual existence, and he realises, not without a 
pang of self-reproach, that if she were to'be lying dead at the bottom 
of the Red Sea life could be just as pleasant—nay, in some respects 
even pleasanter — for him. 

How is he to set about the work of his emancipation ? What an 
intricate web will have to be, tliread by thread, unravelled! What 
an elaborate structure, brick by brick, demolished! How much 
there will be to unsay, to ignore, to repudiate ! What a tax upon 
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hi« lowers of dissirnulation, of prevarication, upon his marvellous 
faculty for forgetting! He must call upon-the keenest resources 
of his intellect, and never flinch for one moment from his purpose. 
Above all—for we will assume that he possesses neither the moral 
courage nor the conscious cruelty which would enable him to strike a 
decisive blow—he must take time, for it would not do for him to ex¬ 
pose himself too rashly to the reproach of fickleness or inconsistency. 
He takes counsel with himself and considers. He has tried temporis¬ 
ing long enough ; the hoping for something unexpected to ‘ turn up,’ 
which, somehow, never does I He must endeavour, by his behaviour, 
to drive her into seeking some desperate remedy. Perhaps he could 
arrange itiatters so as even to receive his dismissal from her own lips, 
and thus bid farewell to her for ever with a clear conscience ? At any 
rate he must break with her somehow ! 

All this omiis to him at odd moments, and l)y slow degrees, 
whilst he is shaving, and snioking, and <lriving about in hansom 
cabs. There is no formal sitting in conclave, no ' writing of divorce¬ 
ment,’ but a doen'o has gone forth against her, irrevocable as were 
those of the jNIedes and Persians. Notwithstanding that his better * 
nature would recoil from the notion of anything like jhysieal ill- 
usage—the remedy too often adopted in like case by stu])id and im- 
pidsive persons of the lower classes—he commences, ahnost uncon¬ 
sciously. it may be, a system of torture and humiliation, calculated 
to sliaiter and undevrnino, if not actually to destroy. 

His system is iiigeuiousiy contrived, or it appears so at least to 
his victim, for necessity lias rendered him cunning. He seems 
determined to furnish her with no osttmsihlo grievance, nothing 
that, if com])]a.ined of, could semn to any rational being to be deserving 
of comjdaint. ffc avoids everything wliicli might appear to her to 
be^ aggressive. His sins are almost entirely sins of omission. A 
vainer or a less sensitive woman might not even perceive them; but, 
during the golden days, he has learnt to know her so well! She has 
poured out her whole soul in oblation to her divinity, and can no 
longer shroud any part of lier nature beneath that veil of mystery 
which is so attractive to a man. He is aware of all her little pecu¬ 
liarities, her joet aversions, her pliysical weaknesses, and of all the 
^trifles light as air’ that will either please or grieve her. Every hole 
in her armour is ex])osed to Ids all-seeing eye. She can no longer 
■appeal to his imagination, and her affection for him has merely 
yielded him a mono|)oly in the infliction of torture. 

At first the woman’s loyal heart repudiates the notion that there 
can be any change in his. She drives from her mind the suspicion 
that he intended to wound her by his words, and makes fresh excuses 
for him after every succeeding stab. Something must have worried 
him, or he was suffering from indigestion, or there was, i^erhaps, 
thunder in the air! She will ‘ soothe him with ’ her * finer fancies. 
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touct him with ’ her ‘ lighter thought.’ But matters do not rest 
here, for even with men who are still sincerely attached the stupid 
habit of thwarting and scolding the woman who loves them best 
will grow apace if it be encouraged, y^^hen he is not intensely 
irritable and impatient of the slightest contradiction, he assumes 
towards her an attitude of stony indifference, a most exasperating 
form of torture to a woman. He, whose eve was wont to kindle 
with joy at her coming, and dwell upon her every movement with 
reverence and affection, seems now to be often almost unconscious of 
her presence. She looks into his eyes appealingly. In what has 
she offended ? She might as well expect to derive solace from 
gazing at a couple of oysters. 

‘ Say something nice to me! ’ she pleads at last, with a woman’s 
foolish craving for loving words. Sometliing between a grunt and 
a groan is generally his only response. As is but natural, wdienever 
she expects to meet him in public, she goes to some trouble and 
expense in the arrangement of her dress. He used to take such a 
pride in her "personal appefirance; no detail of her toilet was ever 
"thrown away upon him, and her maid knows only too well the terrible 
scramble there has been to get that pink liall-dress ready hy a paiti- 
cular evening ! But he takes no notice of it whatever. 

‘ Pink used to be your favourite colour! ’ the poor creature 
ventures reproachfully, when his callousness lias become almost past 
bearing. ‘What! another new dress ? ’ he exclaims with quite the 
aggrieved manner of a bill-paying husband. He appears to be chiefly 
anxious to convince lier that her advent is hy no means the event of 
the evening; that he has other interests, other engagements, that 
the real enjoyment of the evening, in fact, will, only begin after lie 
has parted with her for the night. Then lie will awaken from his 
present apathy to a sympathetic appreciation of liis surroundings. 
The glum expression of martyrdom, which he now invariably assumes 
in .her presence, will give place to a sunshiny smile. From a mood 
which is at once animated and ra<liant he may even rise to one of 
tempered hilarity. What a merry ringing laugh he used to have in 
the dear old days, and how amused he used to appear to be at some 
of her very mildest jokes! Now her wittiest sallies only provoke a 
contemptuous sneer, and very naturally, for, alas, her gaiety is pain¬ 
fully forced, and has he not heard her wittiest sallies hundreds and 
hundreds of times ? She can see him in her mind’s eye, ujion this 
particular evening, after he will liave bade her good-night; genial, 
res]^)onsive, caressing; pouring -soft nothings into the sated ears of 
frivolous and indiflferent beauties, or lavishing some of the thotisand 
little attentions which now no longer fall to her share ux)on greedy 
and malevolent dowagers. These are the forms that will afterwards 
recur to him in his dreams; her own will be utterly excluded from 
them. What a useless expenditure of time and energy ! Wliat a 
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casting of pearls before swine ! Was this what he led her to expt'ct 
when he went down upon his knees in that moonlit garden (utterly 
spoiling a brand-new suit of dress-clothes), and told her that sympathy 
and mutual affection were the only things worth having in this 
hollow and deceitful world? Or when he sent her that beautifid 
poem of his own composition beginning— 

Two days witliout thee ;—two long days ! 

These memories are too much for her, and tears spring unbidden 
to her eyes. 

' Is anything the matter ? ’ he inquires sharply. 

‘ No ; nothing, nothing! ’ she answers hurriedly, quailing before 
the sternness of that oystery eye, and so she separates from him for 
what remains of the night; 

ITiiLougel’d, disapi)ointed, unanel’d, 

like Hamlet s father before he turned into tlie ghost. 

Will he ever realise her sense of misery and humiliation when 
she reaches her solitary chamber, and when her maid, whilst unlacing 
the pink dress, inquires whether it has been much admired at the 
liall ? . . . 

If he could only pursue a perfectly firm policy of repression, he 
is conscious that he might attain his end in half the time that it 
will now take him to do so. But man is human, and there are 
days when, in spite of his irritating position, lie feels so cheerful 
and self-complacent that he would fain be at peace with all the 
world. He dreads the disturbing effect of tears, reproaches, and 
melancholy looks—above all he dreads any allusion to the etemal 
Past—and so appears, for a while, to experience a return of his former 
tenderness. He accounts for his previous coldness in a variety of 
ways; he was overfatigued, had a touch of lumbago, or the stopping 
had come out of a front tooth. He curses his confounded weakness 
a moment afterwards, for she seems in the seventh heaven at his 
words. There is a rapprochement ; he has merely riveted his fetters, 
but she shall pay dearly upon the morrow for these few fleeting 
moments of happiness ! , . . 

Still, he gains certain advantages by the direction he has given to 
her fears. This strange alteration in his temper proceeds, she is now 
convinced, entii’ely from physical causes. He must be indulged— 
humoured, amused. He should repair to some fashionable Wdth- 
resort, or be entertained with ‘ varied company.’ She must cease 
to intrude her own worries upon his notice, and never tease him by 
consulting him when she is in want of comfort or advice. Should 
she feel ill herself, she must ‘dissemble,* and meet him with a 
honied smile, since he alone must enjoy all the privileges of 
the strong man and the invalid. Neither overfatigue, dyspepsia. 
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nor tlie coining of storms will be counted as extenuating circum¬ 
stances when she is concerned. What a contrast to the time when 
she was wont to fly to him in every difficulty; when he acted as 
a shield and buckler against all human ills, and when his soothing 
influence was as balm to every wound! He comes back from the 
fashionable health-resort, or from the social gathering, as the case 
may he, with all his pre\ious symptoms greatly aggravated. The 
mineral waters, or the pine-baths, or the massage, or the ‘ varied 
company’ have evidently done him no good, whilst the society of 
]>urposoless, pleasure-loving people has only made him more dis¬ 
satisfied than ever with his own position. Jle has rushed into 
several sentimental friendsliips, wliich occupy both his thoughts and 
his leisure, and has invoh^ed himself in more than one flirtation 
witlx young and attracti\e women. 

No one can talk sentiment better than he can, when it suits his 
2 >uipose! His long ‘attachment' has given him a thorough insight 
into the varying moods of woman. His female friends are electri¬ 
fied at the vast extent of his knowledge, and the result of the lessons 
which she has drummed into him with so much trouble is mistaken 
for intuition. Towards the mistress who has taught^ him all tliis he 
feels about as much gratitude as does the school-boy for the master 
w^ho has thrashed him. ‘"Whatsoever a man sowetli that shall he 
also reap.' There are moments when she wishes that she had not 
taught him quite so much ! 

He now causes her to 2 )ass through a period which might be truly 
described as purgatorial, w'erQ,it possible for her to regard it as tlie 
prelude to any happier state. iShe is still terribly anxious al)out bis 
health. His restlessness, his irritability, his occasional fits of torpid 
resignation, are each in theii* tux'n alarming. He plunges madly 
into society, fills uj) all his spare moments with business or amuse¬ 
ment wliich must keep him apart from her, and metes her out 
grudgingly only mere shreds and patches of time. He teaches her 
to rt^gard the smallest concession upon fiis part as an important 
sacrifice, and takes her to task severely if she ventures either to 
interfere with his movements or to criticise his actions. Should she 
finestion him as to his present engagements, or display any interest 
in his future [dans, she is informed that her feminine curiosity has 
now arrived at a pitch which renders his life almost unendurable, 
and that no man of sjxirit could possibly tolerate such a system of 
espiona’ge. His variations of temper are so sudden and surprising 
that she now never knows in what mood she may find him, so that 
she hopes, fears, and desjmirs a dozen times at least in the course of 
the same day, and feels as though she were living upon the brink of 
a volp(^o. 

Qf i^urse he has long survived the phase of adoring compliment. 
She. is no longer his ‘angel,’ his ‘ queen,’his ‘beautiful and only 
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love/ This is as it should be, considering the time that has inter¬ 
vened, But he now adopts a tone of brusqueness which almost 
amounts to rudeness, and which is rendered all the more offensive 
when contrasted with the courteous find deferential manner which 
he assumes towards all other women in her presence. She tries to 
persuade herself at first that this very want of common politeness is 
a subtle compliment in itself, the most preciojus homage that a woman 
in her situation could possibly desire. He is treating her as* most 
Kiiolishmen are in the habit of treating their wives, whilst his 
seeming consideration for her imaginary rivals is merely a cloak for 
his indifference. Still, there are moments when she winces. No man 
has over spoken to her like this before! He guesses her thought 
■and Hocont nates the conjugal manner until it attains to that of the 
bully. She is cowed, terrified, bewildered, yet, whilst smarting 
iiuuler a keen sense of injustice, implores lu‘s forgiveness and pro¬ 
mises to amend her ways. He pardons her with the manner of an 
Kasteru satrap comiruitiiig llie sentence of an insubordinate slave, 
but his eye is cold and ini]>la(*al)le. They seem now to be always 
confronting one anotlier after the fashion of two hostile forces,. 
Which si<le will be the first to surrender? To whom will be given 
th'c victory? 

She departs fjoin his presence l)roken and shattered both in mind 
atnl l>ody. Her nights are ]>a''sed in sleeplessness and tears. She 
fh(^s for comfort to nerve-tonics, stimulants, narcotics. Her health 
breaks down under the mental and moral tension, and her former 
g(K)d s]nrits entirely abandon her. A ^narked change takes place 
in her up])earance. These few miserable montlis seem to have aged 
her as though tliey liad been double the number of years. She 
contemplates her face in the glass and confesses, in her humility, 
that there is good cause for some of his dissatisfaction. What a 
difference happiness makes to one's looks ; but how easily he could 
lestore her to the joy of living, if he would only condescend to show 
sometimes ‘the quality of mercyM Half unconsciously, she comes 
1-0 associate their meetings with the visits she has occasionally had to 
]jay to her dentist. Who knows what unexpected twinges he may 
not cause her to undergo, what sensitive nerve he may not probe 
and puncture ? He has crushed and wounded her so cruelly of late 
that she feels at lengtli that she, too, is undergoing a change. She 
loves him, as he was in the past, as tenderly and devotedly as ever, 
bub sadly, reverently, with ‘ all regret,’ as one might love a dead 
man over whose quiet breast the blossoms of many changing seasons 
have bloomed and withered, but who is not yet forgotten. This new 
creature, with his hard, unfeeling ways, who wears, somehow, the 
outward air of her dead darling, she has discovered that she cannot 
love. Sometimes she longs to fly to that dead man for protection 
against the malignant being who seems to have assumed his shape. 
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Surely he would turn in his grave if he could only know of her 
agony ! Then, suddenly, she recollects that these two are supposed, 
by other people, to be one and the same. It is a miserable experi¬ 
ence, If he would only change his outward shape as well as his 
heart! she thinks. Far better if he could become bald, or bottle¬ 
nosed, or altogether repulsive of aspect; for can anything be more 
ghastly and unnatural than to behold the acute pain-giver masquer- 
ading*thus in the likeness of the comforter and consoler of all ills? 
This is -what causes her to break down nearly every time she looks at 
him ! He has now established a real grievance against her, sufficient, 
in his eyes, to justify almost any act of reprisak She is no longer 
cheerful or amusing when she is in his presence. Instead of en¬ 
deavouring to entertain and distract him, she is now nearly always in 
tears. He likes people who are bright, and pleasant, and sociable. 
Why cannot she behave like everybody else ? What in the world 
does she complain of? Has he not made sacrifices enough for her ? 
Why is it that she treats him to all this peevishness and discontent? 

After each fresh meeting with him, she feels more wretched and 
disheartened. She ends by agreeing with him that this state of 
things cannot possibly continue. She has endured so much pain that 
a sense of numbness seems to be cree])ing over her. She has become 
inured to suffering, and has learnt to expect no more happiness in 
the future ; but, oh ! for peace, and cairn, and rjuiet, even if it wore 
to be the peace, and calm, and quiet of llie dead ! . , . And then it 
is, maybe, that in the solitude of her cliamber—as she stares 
vacantly at the pages of the book to which she may have turned for 
consolation, or dwells, tearfully, upon some old, tender letter that he 
had written her in the days that are done—the scales fall suddenly 
from her eyes. The truth confronts lier in all its hideousness—the 
truth he has been trying to force upon her for all these miserable 
months, but which she was too l)lind to perceive, and which he was 
too kind (as she imagines) to tell her in plain words. He has ceased 
to care for her. He would drive her out of his life, and continue his 
way without her. ‘ Passion’s trance is overpast! ’ 

A tliousand years seem suddenly to divide him from her. At her 
feet opens an abyss, which she feels it would be worse than folly to 
cross. Hopelessly, wearily, but yet with a returning flicker of her 
old pride, she makes up her mind. She will give him back his 
freedom. He shall not taunt and torture her any longer. His 
ring, his portrait, the lock of his hair, shall be returned to him upon 
the morrow in a registered parcel. She is. like a woman of marble. 
All sensation seems dead in her for the moment; and beyond the 
moment she will not dare to adventure. Who knows whether there 
will be any future at all for her ? 

He accepts his dismissal with just one little pang of unexpected 
regret. After all the trouble they have both taken to construct and 
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preserve, it lias actually come to this! . . . But it has come throufjh 
her, as he desired that it should, and at a moment when it cannot 
even wound his vanity, for she had ceased to minister to that several 
years ago, if the truth must be told.. It is all for the b^st (he says 
to himself), or he will endeavour, at least, that it shall be so. He 
has passed through the emotional period, and is absolutely safe from 
many of the dangers of life. It can never yield him anything better 
than he has had already—perhaps, but it is a comfort to know that 
he can smile noAV at a good deal that might once have made him 
weep. His imagination, too, which, of late, seemed to have beea 
almost paralysed, is stimulated to fresh activity by the wider vista 
which is now revealed to his gaze, and he realises, not without a 
certain smug satisfaction, that the reputation he has earned for con¬ 
stancy and devotion may stand him in good st ead should any open¬ 
ing occur for entering into a more eligible connection in the future.. 

Mary MoN'niOMERiE Singleton 

(Violet Fane). 
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THE LONDON WATER SUPPLY 


Data 


Population supplM by tlie oiglit London WuUt 

Companies. 

Daily average consumjition of water in gallons . 
Minimum dally flow of the Thames .... 
Maximum daily amount which can legally be taken . 
Daily amount considered by the Koyal Commission 
as the maximum which ought to be taken from 

the Thames. 

Average daily amount taken from the Thames for 181)1 

' (January to SepternWrl. 

Amount taken daily from the 'J’liames for July 181)1 . 


1870 1891 

5,350,000 5,700,000 

104,000,000 184,000,000 
263,000,000 gallons 
. 130,000,000 „ 


110,000,000 

06,026,000 
105,400,000 


Present daily average supply of water for London use: — 
From the ThamcvS ..... 

,, Xjca ...... 

From springs and wells. Lea valley . 

Kentish wells. 




1)6,026,000 
51),614,000 
13,580,000 
13,700,000 


Total daily v'<iipply 


183,850,000 


The figures placed at the head of this article prove, I think, that the 

« 

question of our water supply is one of the most important which we 
Ixindoners have to face. Moreover, it must be remembered tliat, in 
addition to the population within the area supplied by the water 
-companies, there is a large and rapid increase in that of the Thames 
valley* beyond their limits, and tfiat this also has to be taken into 
consideration. 

It is no doubt true that the Commission which was appointed in 
1869, under the presidency of the Duke of Kichmond, to inquire into 
the London water supply—which was an admirable Commission, and 
made a very careful inquiry—came to the conclusion that the Thames 
and the Ijea, supplemented by the water obtainable from the chalk 
to the South East of London, and the Lower Green Sand, would 
furnish a supply sufficient for any probable increase of the metro¬ 
politan population. But experience has shown that they entirely 
under-estimated that increase and the consequent need for water. 
They calculated that 200,000,000 gallons a day was the highest demand 
that need be reasonably looked forward to for metropolitan require¬ 
ments, for they said : * We are of opinion t hat a probable increase of 
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population to 4,600,000 or 5,000,000 may have to be provided for, 
though we believe that the time for such an extended provision will 
be very remote.’ 

But 80 far from this increase being * very remote,’ the population 
in twenty years already amounts to 5,500,000 and is rapidly increas¬ 
ing, while the consumption of water has risen from 104,000,000 to 
184,000,000 gallons daily on the average, and is even more in hot 
weather. No doubt the consumption per head in Loudon is above that 
of some other large cities, but perhaps the good health of IjOiidon 
may be in a great measure due to this very fact. In other large cities, 
however, the consumption per head is even larger, and there is 
moreover a general tendency to increase rather than diminish. 

Moreover, while the Commission expressed the opinion that ‘ a 
maximum quantity of 110,000,000 gallons a day might safely be 
withdrawn from the Thames ’ they did so upon the hypothesis of a 
minimum dry-weather flow of 350,000,000 gallons a day at Tedding- 
ton. It now appears, from information given by the Thames Conser¬ 
vancy to the City Commit tee, that while this may be the average flow 
in ordinary years, it is not the case in dry seasons. For instance, in 
August 1885, it was only 308,000,000 gallons a day, falling as low 
on some days as only 2(53,000,000 gallons, and the average flow for 
August 1887 was 340,000,000 gallons, falling as low on some days as 
255,000,000 gallons, of which no less than 40 ])er cent, was taken by 
the Water Companies. ]Moreover, the average amount taken from the 
Thames has risen in 1891 to 90,000,000 gallons daily, x'ising on some 
occasions to over 105,000,000, or practically to the maximum which, 
in the oi)inion of the Commission, ought ever to be taken from the 
Thames. 

Passing on to the Lea, we fin 1 C at there also the maximum is 
reached—many would say it has already been exceeded. The Koyal 
Commission made a very full and careful inquiry into the i)ossibility 
of obtaining further supplies from the Lea, and they summed up their 
conclusions in the 144th paragraph of their report as follows:— 

We believe that wc ought not to calculate on any material increase from this 
source, and that we may consider the quantity which the Lea can contribute to 
the supply of London is not more than lifty millions of gallons daily. 

The amount now taken being 60 millions from the river and 
13^ millions from springs and wells, it is obvious that no more can 
be expected from this source. 

Without in any way impugning the character of the water at 
present supplied to l^ondon, it will obviously become more and more- 
difficult to maintain a satisfactory standard. Already there is a 
popffiation of over 1,000,000 human beings and 1,600,000 horses^ 
cattle, sheep, and pigs in the Thames valley above London. House¬ 
boats are on the increase, and Mr. Bixmie, Chief Engineer to the 
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London County Council, dwells on the ghastly fact that in the same 
district over 20,000 persons are buried every year. 

Ketuming, however, to the question of quantity, and if, as I 
think will be generally admitte.d, we can reckon on no further supply 

of importance from the Thames, and on none at all from the Lea, we 
have still to consider whether the necessary amount might be obtained 
oither (1) from wells, or (2) by providing reservoirs in which the 
winter floods might be stored up for summer use. 

Now, as regards the possibility of obtaining any large additional 
^^upply from wells, the Eoyal Commissioners of 18G9, in paragraphs 
146 and 147 of their report, truly say : 

We do not agree with those who expect to gf‘t an almost unlimited increase of 
quantity of water by simply tapping the natuRil reservoirs in the chalk, for the 
fiupply of them must obviously be limited by the amount of rainfall. Moreover, 
as the water which penetrates into the reservoirs, raising the water line more or 
less above the level of the adjoining valleys, ultimately in greater part finds its 
way by springs into streams at the lower level of tlie district, any water drawn 
from the store by artificial means will most probably be at the expense of those 
■streams. If this be true, it follows that any water obtained by tapping the chalk 
fe&ervoirs that feed either the lllver Lea or Tlmmes above Hampton would only 

tanto diminish tht*se streams, and would therefore be little or nothing gained 
to the general supply. 

I do not say that this opinion is unanimously concurred in, but 
it is that also of jMr. John Evans and other liigh authorities. 

The next question is whether it is posvsible to store up water in 
the Thames valley. 

Mr. Binnie, who has known the Thames \'alley for many years, 
and to whose reports I am indebted for many of the foregoing facts, 
lias been himself engaged in the constructioii of large storage 
reservoirs, and has informed the Council that be knows of no sites in 
the Thames area ‘ suitable for storing water for tlie domestic supply 
of the Metropolis,’ nor, indeed, has any engineer of experience in 
the construction of such reservoirs ad\'ocated such a scheme. More¬ 
over, we must remember that e\en were such works possible, they 
would be at too low a level to supply water by gravitation, and 
large annual expense would have to be incurred for pumping. 

The London County Council, liowever, thought it would be 
important to obtain a special rej)ort on this branch of the subject, 
and referred it to Mr, Whitaker, F.K.ft., who was entrusted by the 
Geological Sur\^ey to draw up their special report ‘ On the Geology 
of London,’ and than whom there could be no higher authority on 
the subject. With him was associated Professor A. H. Green, F.K.S. 
They have drawn up a rejiort in which they point out that ‘ even 
if it were found practicable to construct storage reservoirs, the water 
impounded in them would be largely water that has flowed off 
highly cultivated and manured land.’ Moreover * the land required 
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for works would be mostly valuable agricultural land; and, since 
in many cases the only possible reservoirs must be broad and shallow* 
the amount of land to be takeu would be large/ Their report may 

be summarised as follows 

Upper Thames .—‘ The' first three miles of the course of the Eiver 
Thames are over the limestones of the liower Oolites. Here the rocks 
are too porous to allow of the construction of reservoirs. The river 
then enters on the flat ground formed by the Oxford clay, on which 
the configuration of the ground is such as to furnish no facilities for 
the construction of reservoirs.’ 

$ 

As regards the Thames tributaries, they say of the River Churn : 
‘ Unfortunately, facilities for storage are absent. Between Cabberley 
and Cowley the bottom of the valley is formed of impervious clay; 
but the valley is, as is usual in such a case, broad and open, and 
affords no sites for reservoirs.’ With reference to the River Coin 
they continue : ‘ The case of this stream is so veiy similar to that of 
the Churn that it would lie mere repetition to go into details.’ In 
the valley of the River Windrush there are no ‘ facilities for the con¬ 
struction of reservoirs/ ‘ The geological conditions of the River 
Eveiilode and River CluTwell are so nearly the same as those of the 
streams already described that there is no noi'essity to particularise 
them.’ ‘ The River Ray is a sluggish stream of small volume. We 
should hardly expect water of good quality from such a stream.’ 

We may now pass to tlu' feotlers on the right or southern bank 
of the Thames, which lie to tlie north of the chalk escarpment, and 
with reference to them ‘ it must lie remembered,’ they say, ‘ that all 
the water from theses streams finds its way in the end into the 
Thames, and whatever is taktm from them is really abstracted from 
the river.’ 

‘A further question arises wiiether a supply of water might not 
be obtained over the great clay-flat of the Upper Thames, by sinking 
wells down into the Lower Oolites. It seems, aimori, not impossible 
that water might be thus obtained; for much water sinks into the 
porous beds of this formation at its outcroj) on the Cotswold Hills,’ 
but, on the other hand, ‘wells sunk at Swinton, Wantage, and else¬ 
where have not obtained supplies large enough to be of value in the 
present connection, and the water was salt,’ 

Middle and Lmjoer Thames.—Tho Thames enters the chalk near 
Goring and flows over that formation thence to Bray (near ]\Iaiden- 
head), where it first enters the Tertiary district, though but for 
a few miles (and, indeed, is not yet shown as so doing on our 
geological maps), for at Windsor the chalk is again brought up for 
nearly two miles, though mostly hidden by drift. 

As regards the chalk area, ‘ we may confine ourselves to under¬ 
ground supplies. There is little use in thinking of supplies by direct 
intake from streams, both on account of the strong opposition that 
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could be offered—probably with success—and of the difficulty of 
constructing reservoirs. . . . The valleys of the Thames and of its 
tributaries are not fitted for the construction of storage reservoirs, 
there being no good sites for the formation of dams across them.’ 
Their general conclusion, therefore, is tha£ 'there seems, then,'to be 
but little prospect of constructing reservoirs for the impounding of 
flood water in any i^art. of the Thames valley.’ It has been 
suggested that a large amount of water could be obtained by pump¬ 
ing from the gravel beds which extend over the Thames valley 
at points between Slough and Windsor and the present intakes of 
the Companies, but, as pointed out by the Royal Commissioners in 
the passage already quoted, any water abstracted from the springs 
which feed the Thames is pro tanio abstracted from the river 
itself. It seems evident, therefore, that if any new source of supply is 
to be obtained, it must be sought for elsewhere than in the Thames 
valley, and that no time should be lost in taking the preliminary 
stej)s. 

The matter is the more pressing because it requires some years to 
obtain a new supply from a distance. Manchester obtained its Act 
for bringing water from Thirlmere in 1879, and it has not yet got 
the supply. Liverpool, in 1880, was authorised to go to Wales fru¬ 
its requirements, and up to the present it has received only a small 
instalment of the water that is thus to be ]>rovided. If London lias 
to get a fresh supply from Wales or any otlior distant source, two or 
three years would probably be required to }>repare the jdans and to 
obtain Parliamentary powers, and at least ten or twelve years mou* 
to execute the legal preliminaries and to carry out the necessary 
works; so that at the most moderate computation, without allowance 
for delays or mishaps, fifteen years would elapse before the wants 
of consumers could be met. Even if the present supply, therefore, 
be sufficient to provide for the increase of population during the next 
fifteen to twenty years, it is still imperative that the consideration as 
to a new supply should be undertaken at once. 

Shortly stated, the information at our command, as supplemented 
by further inquiry, was and is to the effect:— 

1. That the population sup})lied by the Water Companies had 
increased in a proportion far greater than had been anticipated— 
the Commission of 1869 regarded 4,500,000-5,000,000 as the outside 
number of the population to be sup])lied, and this only at some very 
remote period, whereas in fact the number has reached 5,500,000 in 
twenty years. 

2. Tliat the quantity of water passing down the Thames is less 
than was calculated. on, especially in dry seasons, and that the 
quantity abstracted by the Companies is from 50 to 60 per cent, more 
than in 1867. 

3. That so far as further supply is concerned the Lea is exhausted. 
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4. That as regards wells in the districts around London, the 
mipply limited, and is claimed by the inhabitants of those districts. 

5. That there would be great, if not insuperable, difficulty in 
making reservoirs in the Upper Thames, 

6. That according to the reports of the Government officials and 
other.^ it would be difficult, in face of the growing population of the 
valleys of the Thames and Lea, to secure immunity from dangerous 
pollutiou, 

7. That the water-bearing areas of England and Wales are being 
inpiflly appropriated by the growing ])opulations of the great towns. 

S;u‘h l^eing the fiicts, let us now consider what our position is. 

The Goqioration of Loudon instituted in 1890 an inquiry, and 
issued a very valuable report, from which some of the above statistics 
have been drawn, and as one result of the report the Ix)ndon County 
ihuaeil and the Corporat>ion are now co-operating as regards the 
water question. The Loudon County Council themselves have no 
legal powers enabling them to deal with the question. Last year, as 
their representative in Parliament, I introduced a Bill authorising 
them to do so, but the Government felt tliemseives unable to give* 
me a. (lay to bring it on, and 1 was therefore unable to make any 
progi'er-^ V it h it. 

I nder these circumstances, though the Council have been 
Itlamed. for, as it is said, stcy)ping out of their functions by consider¬ 
ing G.e (juestion at all, 1 think the general verdict of Londoners will 
acquit tlicm in this respect. 

As iH'garcls the ({uestiou of an additional suj)ply, the Council on 
the 9tu of Uecember, 1890, resolved tliat in their opinion it was 
vlesirable * to inquire whether the pi’esont sources of supply of water 
are adotjuate to the growing demands of the population in quantity 
and (uiaiity, and that Her IMajesty’s Government be requested to 
institute an immediate inquiry whether any, and what, stops should 
I)e taken to provide a new and better supply, so that a report may be 
made thereon in the course of the ensuing session.’ 

In pursuance of this resolution, the following letter was sent to 
liOrd Salisbury:— 


Decembtrr 13,1890. 

Tlic Pouncil was authorised by an Act of last session to make an inquiry 
into th(* subject of the London water supply, and was empowered to expend 
.a sum of money not exceeding 5,000/. for this purpose. That inquiry, which 
has bcL^n commenced, has already convinced the Council that there are ^rong 
prima facie grounds for the belief that the Thames district will not long suffice 
for the needs of the rapidly growing population, and that an additional supply 
will soon be imperatively required. The Council, however, has no power to 
call upon the "Water Companies or other independent bodies or persons to assist 
it in the inquiry, and any conclusion to which, it comes will not necessarily be 
adopted either by such bodies or by tho,public. The Council has, therefore, come 
to the conclusion that in order to make such an inquiry complete and satisfactory 
it is desirable that it should be undertaken under the direction and with the aid 

VoL, XXXI—No. 180 R 
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of Her Majesty’s Government. The object of this letter is, therefore, to request 
Her Majesty’s Government, in accordance with the unanimous resolution of the 
Council, to institute an inquiry whether the present sources of supply of water 
are adequate in quantity and quality to the growing demands of the population, 
and whether any, and if any what, steps should be taken to provide a better supply. 
I lam to add that imder the circumstances the Council is anxious that no time 
should be lost, and has therefore expressed a hope that the inquiry winch the 
Government is asked to institute may result in the presentation of a report before 
the close of the present Session. 1 send for information a copy <»f ji 

memorandum laid before the Councilby the Vice-Chairman, Sir Thomas Fan'or, and 
of a report by the Chief Engineer of the Council, both of which contain state¬ 
ments and reasons which it is believed will be found on perusal to justify the 
course which the Council asks the Government to take. Should your lord.diip 
be of opinion that a conference with a few of the members of the Council would 
assist you in forming a judgment on the matter submitted to yon, T need hardly 
say that some of us would be happy to wait upon you. 

I am &c. 

Joh:n^ f^rnnocK. 

No answer having been received to this letter, T have written again 
to Government; but so far as the London Cotinty Council is aware 
no decision has yet been arri\'ed at.' 

As regards the futui*e management of the London water HUiqtly, 
the Koyal Commission, presided over by the Duke of Eichmond, 
reported in 1809: ^That the future control of the water suppdy 
should be entrusted to a responsible public body, with powers con¬ 
ferred on them for purchase and extension of existing works, and for 
levying certain rates referred to.’ 

The select committee, of which Sir W. V. Haicourt was Chair¬ 
man, and which examined into the provisional agreements for pur¬ 
chase contained in the Government Ihll of 1880, reported : ‘ That it 
is expedient that the supply of water to the metropolis should lie 
placed under the control of some public body, whicli shall represent 
the interests and command the confidence of the water consuiners.’ 

' * Since this was written the follov/ing answer has been received:— 

Local Coveriimcnt Boanl, Whitehall, S,\V., 
Jaiiiiary 13. 

Sfi-^_Ueferring to the correspondence whicli has taken place between the London 
County Council and Her Majesty’s Government, I have to intimate to you for the 
information of the Council that Her Majesty’s Government have resolved to advise 
the appointment of a Koyal Commission to inquire—‘ 'VVbether, taking into considera¬ 
tion the growth in the population of the metropolis, and the districts within the 
limits of .the metropolitan Water Companies, and also the needs of the localities not 
supplied by any metropolitan Company, but within the watersheds of the Thames and 
the Lea, the present sources of supply of these Companies are adequate in quantity and 
quality, and, if inadequate, whether such supply as may be required can be obtained 
within the watersheds referred to, having due regard to the claims of the districts 
outside the metropolis, but within these watersheds, or will have to be obtainctl out¬ 
side the watersheds of the Thames and the Lea.* 

' ' ‘ ' I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Chables T, Kitchjb. 

To the Right Hon. Sir John Lubbock, Bart.., M.P., 
the Cbainnau, the Loudon County Council. 
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The majority of the London County Council is also in favour of 
buying up the London Water Companies, and placing the water 
supply of London under municipal management* The City authorities 
are of the same opinion, as also was the House of Commons Com¬ 
mittee which sat last year. Notwithstanding this consensus ot 
opinion, I must confess that I am unconvinced. 

Moreover, though the County Council is in favour of purchase at 
what they would consider a fair price, they are totally opposed to 
purchase l^jy arbitration, believing that they would have to pay more 
than the real xahie of the undertakings; and their idea, at least 
that of their ^^"ate^ Committee, as to the real value, differs so greatly 
from those of the Water Companies that there seems absolutely no 
prospect of purchase by agreement—at any rate at present. This 
being so, there ceases to be any impoitant practical difference 
between their view and mine; the resolution in favour of purchase 
falls into the category of ‘ a pious opinion.^ 

Under tliese circumstances Londoners would, I think, do well 
to consider the alternative, which seems to Jiie the best, and which 
Sir T. Farrer looks on as possible, though less desirable—namely, ai> 
arrangement under which the increase arising from the quinquennial 
re-valuation of property in London should be abandoned, that the 
London County Council shoiild provide an additional supply of water, 
and a pro\'ision be arranged, as is now the case with the Gas 
(^-ompanies, under wliich future profits should he shared equitably 
lictween the Companies and the people of London. 

No doubt there w*ould be great difficulties in effecting any such 
anangenienl, and the first question which' arises is whether we may 
not be content with the present state of things, and leave matters as 
they are. The facts, however, clearly show, I think, that it would 
be short-sighted and unwise to do so. That is, at any rate, the 
opinion both of the London County Council a;nd of the Corporation, 
who will jointly ask Parliament for powers (1) to form a statutory 
Water Committee; (2) to provide an additional water supply, and 
either (3) to buy up the Companies, or (4) to come to an arrange¬ 
ment with them. 

Will the Water Companies oppose these proposals? The Com¬ 
panies themselves admit (I am quoting from the speech of their very 
able advocate, Mr. Pember) that they ‘ must, under the provisions in 
their special Acts, at their own expense lay mains and brings pure 
and wholesome water to every part of their district, when required 
to do so by owners and occupiers, who will take a supply for three 
years, and whose aggregate annual water rate will not be less than 
one-tenth of the expense of providing and laying such mains; and 
in those mains the Companies must, under penalties, keep on 
Sundays, as on other days, sufficient pure and wholesome water for 
the domestic use of the inhabitants.’ 

R 2 
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In the intei’ests of their shareholders the Companies cannot 
then, 1 think, leave matters as they are. To do so would be to incur 
an immense responsibility. They would moreover, I am sure, find 
the Council quite willing to enter into negotiations with every desire 
to arri\'e at an amicable and equitable settlement. 

Where, then, is tJiis additional supply to be obtained ? It must 
bo romcinbered that, tlie districts from which an additional supply 
of water for London can be obtained are very limited. One of these 
lias been recently aetjuired by Liveri)ool. 1 opposed the Bill at the 
time in the interests of London; as I believed, and still believe, 
tliat Liverpool ought to have gone to one of the Westmoreland 
Lakes. 

l^irmingham will bring in a Bill next session to a})propriate jvart 
of the head waters of the Wye. 

We have still to see whether Parliament will sanction this. The 
House of Commons Committee of last year in their I’eport unani¬ 
mously expressed the opinion, in which Londoners will-certainly 
concur, that— 

In view of Un* nos'llbilit \ of bciiifr ultiniately ostablislied that tin* prosont 
sources cannot bt* extenuleJ, and that additional sources are required, and in vi(‘w 
also of the fact that the ])0S5fiblc fresh areas of supply are limited, and are already 
being drainetl for other large communities, your Committee think that Parliament 
may well consider, before granting any powers for further oncroaihment upon 
thoSv.* are^is, how far ]>rovision ought fairly to be made for the possible require¬ 
ments alike of the metropolis and of the otiier large populations upon the lines of 
sutqily. 

I believe, then, that the best and most economical course w'ould 
be that an additional supidy should be secured either by the Com¬ 
panies with the aid of the Council, or by'^ the Council under an 
arrangement with the Companies ; and that an agreement should be 
come to with the Water Companies, under wliich future profits 
should be equitably dividi*d between the Companies and the rate- 
payfere. It is hardly necessary to point out that the provision of 
such an additional supply is almost as important for the surrounding 
districts as it is for the metropolis itself, so that the Corporation and 
the County Council may fairly hope to receive the support of the 
home counties in the ensuing session. 

In conclusion, then, I have attempted to show that this question 
is one of pressing and vital importance ; that the population of the 
Thames valley is rapidly increasing; that the limits of the present 
water supply are nearly reached ; that it will very shortly be neces¬ 
sary to go elsewhere for a further supply; and, last not least, that 
unless we do so soon we may find that the available areas have been 
Appropriated by other cities, and that we are too late. 


John Lubbock. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF TEWFIK PACHA 


The first time I ever set eyes on the late Khedive of Egypt was in 
1869, shortly before the opening of the Suez Canal. Those who like 
myself were present at that gorgeous pageant will doubtless remem¬ 
ber a fair, pale lad, clfid in the orthodox Htamhouli black coat and red 
fez, who used to he seen alone in a close carriage <lri,ving up and down 
the Schouhra roml on the Friday promenades. The little lad of 
eight was pointed out to all visitors to Cairo as t he eldest son of 
the Eftendina, the lord and master of Egypt, the prince who was 
then entertaining the world to celebrate the piercing of the Isthmus, 
and who was expected to revive the glories of the Pharaohs and 
to extend the dominion of Egypt to the Equatorial l^akes. Some 
nine years passed before T revisited the alley of the Nile ; and 
during that interval there had been iinpoitant changes, not only 
in the state of Egypt, but still more in the position of the Khedivial 
family. Egypt was bankrupt; Ismail Pacha was involved in almost 
inextricable financial and political difficulties, and Tewtik, by a 
strange stroke of fortune, had become heir to the Khedivial throne. 
During the early years of his life his succession to the throne iu 
the event of his father’s death seemed utterly improbable, if not im¬ 
possible. By Mussulman law and usage, the liead of a family is 
succeeded, not by his eldest son, but by his eldest male kinsman ; 
and according to ordinary rules Ismail, if he had died upon the 
throne, would have been succeeded, not by his son Tewfik, but by 
his uncle, Halim Pacha, one of the youngest sons of Mehemet 
Ali. At the time, however, when Tewfik was just of age, Ismail Pacha 
resolved to change the law of succession. In 1873, when the Unified 
Loan was first brought out, Ismail was at the apogee of his, short¬ 
lived grandeur. He had immense influence at Stamboul. The re¬ 
sources of Egypt and the loans made by European capitalists were 
at his sole disposal; and by lavish grants of money to the Sultan, 
in the shape of an augmented tribute, as well as by munificent 
largesses to the ministers and favourites of Stamboul, he obtained 
firman from the then Commander of the Faithful, Abdul Aziz, decreeing 
that henceforth theKhedivate should pass from father to son in lieu of 
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following the regular Oriental mode of descent.] Why Ismail attached 
RO high a value to this change in the succession has never, so far 
as I am aware, been clearly ascertained. He was certainly not 
j)rompted by any special affection for his eldest son, as he notoriously 
preferred his younger children. I should doubt, too, whether the 
abstract advantages of our Western system, under which a son is his 
father's natural heir, had any great weight with such a prince as 
Ismail. Nobody who has not been to some little extent behind the 
scenes at Oriental Courts can realise how potent a factor the dread of 
assassination is on the part of reigning sovereigns. I do not say, f 
sliouldnot be justified in saying, that Ismail Pacha was afraid of any¬ 
one in particular. But his predecessor, Abbas Pacha—if Cairene report 
be true—had been strangled to death in his own harem not many 
years before; and only a few years later Sadyk Pacha, the Mon- 
fedtish, met with a sudden and violent death under circumstances 
which have never been satisfactorily explained. This much, at any 
rate, you may take for granted, that the advantage of having as heir 
a son who in the course of nature must ex[)ect to succeed to the 
throne, and who lias, therefore, no direct interest in removing the 
actual occupant before his time, cannot but commend itself to every 
ruler of an F^stern country; and unless some consideration of this kind 
operated on his mind, it is difficult to understand why Ismail Pacha 
slionld have spent an enormous sum in securing the succession to the 
throne to a son for whom he had no special affection. 

As a matter of fact, Ismail certainly cared less for Tewfik than he 
did for his other sons, all of whom were, I believe, by different 
mothers. In common with the class of Turkish Pachas to which 
Mehemet Ali and his family belonged, Ismail had the same sort of 
contempt for the native Egyptians as the Normans in the days of 
the Conquest had for the Saxons. Now Tewfik’s mother, unlike all 
her husband's other wives, was of Fellaheen extraction, and, in as far 
as the secrets of the harem ai*e known abroad, she retained very little 
influence over her lord and master after the early period of their 
marriage. I think, too, that, without any other cause, the mere fact of 
Tewfik’s being his designated successor would have rendered him an 
object of disfavour, if not of dislike, to a prince of Ismail's character. 
Be the cause what it may, there is no gainsaying the fact that 
Ismail did not treat his eldest son with the same kindliness as he 
evinced towards his younger children. P^or some reason or other, 
Tewfik was scarcely allowed to leave Egypt during his father's reign : 
he was given none of the educational advantages so freely lavished 
on his brothers; he was kept studiously in the background. The 
first occasioii*oii which I made his acquaintance was at a ball given 
by the Khedive in the Ge.sireh Palace in the year 1878. Some short 
time before I had published in this Review an article which had 
excited considerable attention amongst persons interested in Egyptian 
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affairs. The interest was due not so much to any merits in the 
article itself as to the fact that it threw considerable light upon a 
question which was at that period exciting much comment. The 
hnancial enbarrassments of Egypt, or rather of the Khedive—for in 
those days Egypt and the Khedive were one and the same thing—had 
provoked the interference of the European Powers, and had led, first 
to Ml'. Cave’s mission and then to the (xoschen-Joubert Commission of 
Inquiry. It was known that, after making all allowances for discounts 
and commissions and perquisites, the Khedive had during the twelve 
years of his reign obtained enormous sums of money from European, 
and especially from French, capitalists. The difficulty was to account 
for the way in which, this money liad been spent. There was no 
([uestion it was gone ; the only point in doubt was whether any por¬ 
tion of it- could be recovered for the benefit of Egypt and her creditors. 
The official Court explanation was that the loans had been mainly 
spent on the Suez Canal, or the Alexandria docks, or the Soudan 
railway, on the extension of Egyptian rule towards Central Africa, or a 
number of public works which might or miglit not have been well 
ad\isecl, but which were undertaken in the interest of Egypt. 
that period I was in close relations with persons intimately acquainted 
with Egyptian affairs; and the object of tlie article referred to was 
to show that the chief cause of Ismail Pacha’s financial embarmss- 
menis was his ambition to become the actual landowner of Egypt, on 
the strength of which he had actually already appropriated, partly by 
purchase, partly by violence, over a million acres, or one-fifth of the 
whole area of cultivated land. 

I believe now, as I believed then, that the statement was sub¬ 
stantially true. But, whether true or false, its publication was not 
witliout a direct influence on the course of Egyptian affairs. It 
stimulated the demand for an International Commission of Inquiry to 
ascertain the manner in which Ismail had disj^osed of the funds he 
had api^ropriated to his own use. The demand assumed serious 
proportions, and, in order to avoid the appointment cf such a Com¬ 
mission, the Khedive formed the co-called Constitutional Ministry, 
and surrendered a considerable portion of the lands he had acquired 
■either in his own name or in that of his family. I hope I shall not 
be thought desirous to magnify my own small share in this achieve¬ 
ment. I was only the mouthpiece of others ; but still it was hardier 
to be expected—and I certainly did not expect myself—that the author 
of the article in question should be a persona gmta at the KHedivial 
Court . A few months after the appearance of the article I went out 
to Egypt, and immediately on my arrival I had the honour of being 
invited to dine with the Khedive, and to take part in all the official 
festivities that were supposed to inaugurate the establishment of the 
new constitutional regime. Here let me add, in passing, that of the 
ex-Khedive himself, in as far as my personal relations with him were 
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concerned, I have nothing but good to eay. I was associated, and 
known to be associated, with the interests which brought abo^it the 
curtailment of his authority and his ultimate deposition ; and in my 
writings I have necessarily said many things which must have given 
great offence to the Viceroy. But durin'g my frequent sojoiims in 
Egypt in the year preceding his downfall, and during my many in¬ 
terviews with him after his exile, I was always treated by him with 
consideration and courtesy. Nothing could be more dignified than 
his demeanour towards his political opj)onents. Of all the men who 
had served and then deserted him, I never heard him say a word of 
disparagement. Indeed, the solitary occasion on which I ever knew 
of his showing personal bitterness in conversation was once wlicn he 
spoke to me of his son and successor. 

To make a long story short, the ball at. the Gesireh Palace took 
place while my article was still fresh in Egyptian memories. I was 
strolling about the rooms when an old h iend of mine, an Anglo-Egyp- 
tian official, not celebrated for liis tact or discretion, seized Itold of 
my arm with the words, want to ])re^;cnt you to his Ifighuess 
Prince Tewfik.' I turned round, and saw a stoiit, heavy-looldug young 
man, seemingly very ill at ease. The cause of his discomfort was 
obvious enough. His father was standing near us, and was watching 
us with his sharp sleepy eyes, and which always reminded me of a 
cat shamming sleep. I have seldom seen a man so manifestly anxious 
to cut short an interview as Tewfik was on the occasion of which I 
speak. He stammered, hesitated, spoke a few words of halting French , 
and uttered an audible sigh of relief as 1 bowed and passed on. 

I mention this incident, noton account (jf its intrinsic impoitanee, 
but as illustrating Ihe conditions under which the late Khedive passed 
hislife up to the date of his father’s deposition. He was always suspected 
at Court of being in league with his father’s opponents ; and though 
I doubt whether Ismail Pasha really believed tliis, yet to have so in¬ 
trigued was so exactly what, under like circumstances, he would liave 
done himself, that he could never (|uiie shake off the suspicion. My 
own impression is that, though Ismail greatly preferred his younger 
sous, he entertained a conviction that Tewfik, from his supposed lack 
of energy and timidity of disposition, was less dangerous as an heir- 
apparent than any of his brothers would liave been in his place. In 
plain words, Tewfik’s chief recommendation in his father’s eyes was his 
apparent insignificance; and therefore, by the exigencies of his posi¬ 
tion, as well as by natural bent of mind, lie was condemned for the 
first thirty years of his life to play a very subordinate part at the 
Khedivial Court. As I have said, he was kept almost entirely at 
home: no special pains were taken with his education: he grew up 
mainly under native influences, and was, in consequence, far more 
im)med than his brothers with the ideas, prejudices, and convictions 
of an ordinary Mussulman prince. 
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At the period of which I speak he lived with his family on a small 
estate a mile or two out of Cairo, and devoted himself to agricultural 
pursuits. Except on state occasions, he was little seenatCouit, and, 
unlike the other members of his family, was almost unknown in the 
cosmopolitan society which, in those days had made Cairo its special 
rendezvous. Yet even then he was anxious that his sons should have 
a better education than himself, and had engaged the services of an 
English tutor, who I remember telling me at the time that, if ever 
Tewflk came to ike throne, people would find there was far more iii 
him than he was given credit for by popular report-. 

In as far as I can remember, I never met Tewfik from the day of 
the (iesireh ball till after he had succeeded to the throne. From 
that period I saw him frequently during my many visits to Egypt. 
Without his father’s brightness or charm of manner, he had a good 
deal of the paternal shrewdness, and he was always excessively 
anxious to leani from other than official sources what w^as the state of 
jiublic'ojjinion in England with reference to Egyptian affairs. During 
the first two years of his reign Ids position was excessively ins(*cure, 
or, at any rate, was believed to be so by himself. At the outset hp 
was not ])Opu1ar with his own countrymen, The commencement of 
his rule coincided wdth the appointment of the Commission of 
Ijiquidation and with a wholesale cutting-down of expenditure. I 
remember Tewffik tolling me that when on liis accession he looked 
into the ex 2 )enditure of the Court, he found that in his father's time 
some ten thousand inmates or liarigers-on of the 2 )alace were Ljdged, 
boarded, and clothed aldhe expense of the State, All this outlay w’as 
ruthlessly cut down, and a large numlKw of Court dependents were 
thus converted into bitter enemies of the new regime. There were 
many cases of great individual hardship, and even injustice, and cf 
these Tewlik, peihaps unjustly, boro tlie obloquy. Then, too, from 
the beginning, the French clement in Egypt was unfriendly to Tewfik. 
The lavish extravagance and reckless expenditure of the previous 
reign, thoxigh they had impoverished Egypt, had enriched a large 
number of speculators and adventurers, either of French extraction 
or connected by social ties with the French colony; and all who had 
suffered in pocket or position by the downfall of Ismail were in tltose 
days going about saying that Tewfik had proved a failure as a ruler, 
and that the restoration of Ismail w^as the one thing which could save 
Egypt, I do not believe the French Government ever encouraged 
these intrigues; but the French Coiisuls-GeneraJ, who succeeded 
each other at that period with startling rapidity, were all agreed in 
this—that it was their interests to stand well with the French 
colony; and therefore they always observed a sort of malevolent 
neutrality attitude towards Tewfik. It was easy to see that the 
dread of his father’s return constituted at this time the dominant 
factor in Tewfik’s policy. He was willing and anxious to rely on 
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England, but lie could never feel certain, till our occupation had 
become an accomplished fact, that we might not throw him over, 
and therefore ho was almost forced to play a double game. More¬ 
over, the evacuation of the Soudan, which bad been forced upon him 
by^the pressure of Mr. Gladstone's Grovernment, and carried out with 
Ijerhap? unnecessary rigour by Sir Evelyn Baring, had deeply out¬ 
raged his feelings both ns an Egyptian and as a sovereign. Public 
opinion in Eg 3 rpt, in as far as such a thing can be said to exist at 
all, was dead against the suixender of the Houdan, Even Cherif Pacha, 
the most genial, easygoing, and cynical of Egyptian statesmen, had 
resigned sooner than sanction a measure which he regarded as fatal 
to the interests of Egypt; and for the first and only time in Egyptian 
records, there was found to be great difficulty in securing the services 
of any man of eminence to fill the post of Minister. The force of 
circumstances made Nubar Pacha Premier; and as a Christian, and 
still more as an Armenian, Nubar was distasteful to Tewfik, who had, 
to a far greater degree than either his father or his brothers, the 
prejudices of a Turk by race and a Mussulman by creed. 

• It was curious to note how, surrounded though he w'as with diffi¬ 
culties, and exposed to every kind of sinister influence, Tewfik gradu¬ 
ally qualified himself for the position he had been called upon to 
occupy, llis nervousness of manner wore off as he became more used 
to being the Effendina, the lord and master. It is true his lordship 
was stripped of half its dignity and his mastership was woefully 
curtailed; but, in the e^es of a race who can understand no other 
system of government than that of a personal ruler, he was still the 
fountain of honour, the supreme awarder of reward and punishment. 
Then came the Arabi insurrection. To do Tewfik justice, he was 
personally prepared to have made short work of ‘ Aclimed the Egyptian.’ 
But the British Government intervened, and both before and after 
the outbreak of the insurrection insisted that, in deference to public 
opinion in this country, Arabi should be treated, not as a rebel, but as 
a patriot. I have no direct evidence as to the fact, but I have no more 
•doubt than that I am writing these lines, that during the months 
that preceded the actual outbreak, as well as during the outbreak 
itself, Tewfik used one language to the representatives of Great 
Britain and another to Arabi and his followers. Every Oriental prince, 
and a great many European princes, would have done the same in a 
like position. Throughout all this period, as indeed throughout the 
whole of Mr. Gladstone’s administration, nobody, not even the British 
Consiil-General, could say with any certainty how far our Government 
was or was not prepared to support the Khedive. I believe it will be 
found, whenever the true story of our times is written, that up to the 
date of the bombardment of Alexandria the Ministry .had never de¬ 
finitely made up their minds as to the necessity of military interven¬ 
tion in Egypt. This being so, Tewfik is hardly to be blamed if he 
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tried to keep open a door of escape in the event of his being deserted 
at the last moment by England, and left face to face with his enemies. 

Our intervention unquestionably preserved Tewfik’s throne, and, 
in all probability, preserved his life, for the services rendered him 
by the British occupation *1 have often heard him express his grati¬ 
tude. But he was far too shrewd a man not to be aware that our 
intervention was due far more to care for our own interests than to 
any regard for his personal welfare. Moreover, he always bitterly 
resented the manner in which our Government interfered with the 
punishment of Arabi and his adherents after the suppression of the 
mutiny. To treat the defeated insurgents as well-meaning and 
mistaken patriots, and to condemn them to an honourable exile in 
lieu of the stern doom which would have been meted out to them 
in any Oriental, and indeed in almost every European, country, was 
to destroy the prestige and the authority of the sovereign. Tewfik 
knew this, and yet was aware that he was powerless to resist the 
orders of his British ])rotectors. When we refused to allow Tewfik a 
free hand in dealing with the men who had rebelled against his rule, 
intT'igiied against his authority, and threatened his life, we destroyed 
the last remote.chance of establishing an independent native govern¬ 
ment at Cairo, strong enough to maintain order in its o^vn dominions 
without the support of British troops. 

It was not in human nature that Tewfik should not resent the 
sort of tutelage under which he was jdaced; a tutelage which was 
rendered even more irksome than it need ha\ e been by the mode in 
which it was aj^plied. I have beei^ told by one of the Khedive^s 
Ministers at this period, that one day his Highness pointed to a 
British sentinel standing in front of the Abdin Palace, and said, in a 
sudflen outburst of irritation, ^ T)o you suppose that I like this? 
Why, every time I ])ass a British soldier in the street I long to get out 
and take him by the neck.’ It is impossible but that in his heart 
of hearts the son of Ismail Pacha, the great-grandson of Mehemet 
Ali, should not have resented, both as a Turk and a Mussulman, 
the sort of subjection in which he was placed, as a sort of puppet 
king, whose Mayor ^of the Palace was to be found-at the British 
Consulate. 

It would, however, be a gross mistake to suppose that, because 
Tewfik expressed at times a keen sense of his dependent position, he 
ever after Tel-el-Kebir tried seriously to recover his indej^endence, or 
still less to exchange the protection of England for that of France. 
Unlike his father, Tewfik had few or no French proclivities. The 
dissolute free-living entourage of Ismail’s Court, in which the French 
element reigned socially supreme, had always been distasteful to 
Tewfik. A man of very simple tastes, of quiet domestic habits, and 
of a thoughtful if narrow mind, he had more sympathy with the 
English view of life than with that which finds favour amidst our 
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French neighbours. The .Turks, in common -with most ruling races, 
appreciate, even if they fail to practise, the virtues which, as a rule, 
accompany masterdom. Personal courage, love of truth, honesty in 
dealing, dignity of manner, are things which the Osmanli respects in 
themselves. 1 am not saying for one moment that Englishmen have 
a monopoly of integrity or honesty. But I do say that, as a body, 
the English officials in Jigypt have been men of high character and 
singular loyalty. The first idea of an Englishman who takes service in 
a foreign State is, that he has got to earn his salary, to perform the 
work he has undertaken, and to do his best for his emjdoyers. The first 
idea of every Frenchman in a similar position is, if he is a high- 
minded man, to use his position to promote the influence of France; 
if he is a low-minded man, to fill his own pockets. This difference 
was keenly appreciated by Tewfik, He learnt gradually to see that 
his English advisers and his English officials had really the interest 
of Egypt at heart. He might not—in many cases he did not— 
ax)prove Of onr reforms; but he realised tliat, whether wise or unwise^ 
they were enforced nx)on him by an honest wish to promote Egyp»tian 
welfare. Time after time I have heard him exj^ress his x)ersonal 
admiration for the good conduct of the British army of occupation. 
He told me once he had lieen looking over the public records of the 
period when Cairo was occupied by the French, and that he had found 
there were more charges of assaults and outrages commif t ed in one week 
by the French soldiery than were even alleg(^d against onr own trooy)rJ 
in the course of a year. His o^vn exx)crience had led him to form a very 
low opinion of the Egyyitians.as soldiers, and he more than once 
exj>ressed an oj^inion to me that the attempt to form a natives 
Egyj^iian army was a mere waste of time and jnoney. But for the 
English officers in the Egyptian army, and still more for the linglisli 
engineers employed in the Irrigation works so ahly carried out by 
Sir Scott Moncrieff, he could find no terms of yjraise too strong to 
express his gratitude. 

As I have said, my visits to Egypt at this j)eriod, though frequent, 
were, as a rule, separated by considerable intervals of time. In con¬ 
sequence I was in a position to note the development of Tewfik’s 
character more closely than those who were in constant communica¬ 
tion with him. Each time I saw him I was struck with his mental 
growth. In the early days of his reign the holding of the weekly 
recejitions at Abdin was obviously a burden to him. His manner was 
nervous; he had little to say, and hesitated in saying it. But as 
time went on he got used to the ordeal of addressing remarks to a 
circle of some hundred peoj)le seated on divans, and was able to chat 
pleasantly with his visitors. He apyAied himself, too, steadily to 
acquiring a knowledge of English: and though he yneferred to speak 
French, with which he was more familiar, he had no difficulty latterly 
in making himself intelligible in our English tongue. There was. a 
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certain quiet humour about him. During the first part of his reign- 
it was not very easy for a visitor to find subjects of conversation with 
his Highness which might not lead to awkward allusions. As a rule, 
therefore, visitors confined themselves, to-commonplace topics, such 
as the beauty of the Egyptian air and the charm of the Egyptian 
climate. I recollect at this time tlJe Khedive remarking to me, 

‘ I do wish your English friends would not always commence their 
conversations by congratulating me on the air of Egypt. The 
air is none of my making, and to me it » no novelty/ Some 
years later, when a number of personal attacks on Tewlik had been 
made in the House of Commons, his Highness asked me to explain to 
him the reason of these persistent attempts to disparage his services. 
1 did my best to explain to him the beauties of our paity system of 
government, and to show him that the real object of these attacks 
was not to injure liirn but to throw discredit on the Egyj^tian policy 
of the (rovernment. In speaking I used the words ‘ a philippic against 
your Higliness/ The moment I had used it, I doubted whether 
Tewfik, whose reading was limited, would understand the allusion. 
Hut to my surjtrise lie burst out laughing and said : ‘ Pkilippiqite^, 
hi vrai mot—voila lemot qneje cherche depuis longtempsJ 

Had Tewfik lived, I think he would have become much more of 
a substantive ruler. Though in bis inmost lieart ho could never 
have likc'd our protectorate, be had good sense enough to perceive 
tiiat it was inevitable, and that by accepting it freely and frankly 
he could regain a considerable amount of personal authority. I 
liave little doubt the English officials in Egypt would bear me out 
ill my assertion that, as time went by, Tewlik became a far more 
important factor in the administration of the country than he had 
been at the outset, and that also he made himself move and more 
tiie rejwesentative of such public opinion as exists in Egypt. Unlike 
his father, he was a devout Mussulman, and his subjects soon per¬ 
ceived that under his reign the interests of Islam would not suffer 
from the fact of the country being under a British protectorate. 
Though a most attached and—in as far as the truth about the 
interior life of the harem is ever known abroad—a most faithful hus¬ 
band, he was personally hostile to the emancipation of women from 
Hie restraints under which they are placed by the laws and usages of 
I^lam. All attempts on the part of several of his Europeanised relatives 
to adopt the habits of Western life met with his grave disapproval; 
and he even viewed with disfavour the existence of intimate social 
relations between his Mahometan subjects and the European colony. 
Some of the jevunease doHe of Cairo, who, inspired by the example of 
British officers, tried to start driving four-in-hands at the Schoubra 
promenade, received a direct warning that any continuance in the 
practice would involve the displeasure of the Court. 

The time has not come yet when a true history of the events 
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through which Egy])t has passed under British domination could 
be written. But when that time comes, I think Tewfik will l)e 
found to have played a far more important part in the drama than 
he was given credit for by Jaif^ own contemporaries. Within the. 
limitations imposed by his birth, his antecedents and his position, 
Tewfik was, I believe, honest, kindly, and loyal. Of all the dynasty 
of Mehemet AH, there.is none who, after his own fashion, had the 
welfare of Egypt so much at heart as the prince who has just been 
gathered to his fathers. 

ErnvAUD Dicey. 
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‘ Ekmemrkr iliat England is no longer whai .she was when our colleges 
were fonncled ; that her population is not more increased in numbers 
than in intelligence, and in a certain and improvable kind of educa¬ 
tion and refinement, in upward aspirations to be giuded rather than 
checked ; that the desire for academic training it is almost unnatural 
for the universities to oppose, and that it is far better that those who 
press on them should enter by the gates than through a breach/ 
So wrote Sir J. T. Coleridge just twenty-three years ago. Not un-^ 
certainly and with timiditj% but with clear-sighted intelligence and 
irresistible enthusiasm ; not step by step, but by bounds, has the revo¬ 
lution, Avluch had then scarcely defined itself, proceeded. From men 
and women of all classes and in every walk in life ; from the mine and 
from the workshop, from our counting-houses and our offices, from 
the shop and from the board-school has gone forth the same voice— 
flte cry for liberal education. A serious interest in literature, in 
j)hilosophy, in history, in science, and an eager desire for instruction 
in siich studies, have become charficteristios of those sections of our 
community wliich were a few years ago proverbially indifferent to 
subjects of tliis kind. For one young man or young woman then 
capable of profiting from teaching of a high standard, there are now 
multitudes. For one institution like the Working Men’s College, 
there are now hundreds. For one course of lectures like those de¬ 
livered by Maurice and Brewer, there are now thousands. But the cry 
for liberal education, on the part of the people, has been by no means 
the chief element in this memorable revolution. It is in the response 
to the cry that that element is to be found; for if the response was 
an effect, it was one of those effects which become in their turn 
initiative. Had those to whom the appeal was addressed turned a 
deaf ear to it, had the very few men in Oxford and Cambridge Whose 
conception of the scope and nature of education is not purely aca¬ 
demic contented themselves with expressions of sympathy, had social 
philanthropists and public men, who have the welfare of the people 
at heart, declined to move in a matter not affecting material and 
physical comfort, little calculated to impress*the crowd, and out of 
which no political capital could immediately be made, the cry would 
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still have continued. It would have grown every year louder and 
?nore importunate. It would have commanded attention, at last, 
but not perhaps in our generation. It was not, however, to deaf 
-ears that the appeal was made* No sooner had it become articulate 
than it found response. The right of every English citizen to share 
in what had hitherto been the monopoly of the privileged few—a 
liberal education—soon became the first article in the creed of 
every philanthropist and friend of the people. To facilitate the 
attainment of that instruction, to devise means of imparting it, in 

such forms and under such conditions as should place it within tlie 
reach of all who desired to avail themselves of it, whether as day 
students, whose time would be their own, or as evening students, who 
would pursue their work collaterally with the business of life, this 
became the problem which had to be solved. Now it was plain that 
whatever scheme might be devised, no scheme could be satisfactory 
without the sanction of the universities. On their recognition and 
patronage depended, for obvious reasons, the whole future of the 
experiment. It was for them to supply teachers, for it was impera^ 
live that the teaching should be of an academic standard and of an 
academic stamp; it was for them to direct and test that teaching, for 
without that direction all would be anarchy, and without that scrutiny 
all w'ould be insecur(\ 

But the universities regarded the whole movement with suspicion 
and disfavour. Nothing daunted, however, the small band, at the 
head of w^hich was Professor Stuart, determined to persevere. In a 
very short time the scheme had vindicated itself by its success. It. 
had attracted the attention of public men. It had found friends and 
<;oadjutors among all parties and all denominations. Gradually tlie 
universities began to regard it with favour. The recognition and 
patronage which Cambridge had, at first, refused she now consented 
to grant. And she did more. In allowing tlie possession of a certain 
number of certificates of continuous study to reckon as tantamount 
to a year’s residence at the university, and in conferring the privi¬ 
lege of affiliation on certain centres of teaching, she placed the 
scheme, in principle at least, on an academic basis. Next Oxford came 
forward. Oxford indeed has not as yet conceded the privileges which 
have been referred to, but she has given her sanction to the scheme 
by authorising the organisation of lectures, the appointment of 
lecturers and examiners, and by granting certificates to examinees. 

But this movement is still only in its infancy. There is every¬ 
thing to justify the belief that its progress during the next few 
years will be on the same scale as its progress during the last few 
years, and that at no great distance of time every town and every 
considerable village in the country, from Berwick to Penzance and from 
Monmouth to Hull, will be linked with the universities, and will be 
receiving instruction of an academic standard from academic teachers. 
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But while throughout the country this movement is proceeding 
without impediment, is drawing more and more closely the ties 
which connect it with Oxford and Cambridge, and is beginning even 
now to react on them, there is one past, and that unhappily the most 
important and populous part, of the kingdom where its progress is 
impeded. In and about London all is anarchy. Nowhere has the 
cry for advanced instruction, under conditions rendering it acces¬ 
sible to the masses, been louder and more emphatic. Numberless 
institutions and societies to supply this want have been founded, 
prominent among which are the Birkbeck Institution, the City of 
London College, tlie City and Guilds of London Central Institute, 
the Working Men’s College, and the London Society for the Extension 
of University Teaching. But they have sprung up independently, 
they pursue separate courses, they have different systems and dif¬ 
ferent standards. Without any bond of union among themselves 
they have no bond of union with any common centre. If we except 
the last they are not recognised by any university. Very inadequately 
j)rovided with means, they are <lependent in some cases on the ser¬ 
vices of unpaid teachers, and in most cases on the services of teacherfe 
insufficiently x)aid. They cany on their work, therefore, under all the 
difficulties and disa<lvantages of want of funds, wa,nt of status, and 
want of satisfactory organisation. 

Nor was it these institutions only that were labom-ing under 
difficulties and disadvantages from the same causes. What applied 
to those, who were carrying on the work of x)OX)ular education applied 
equally to the whole academic system of London. It had no centre 
and no bond of union. It was a mere congeries of isolated units. A 
university witliout colleges, and colleges without a university, it 
resembled the monster described by Shakesx)eare, ‘ with the joints 
of everything, but everytliing so out of joint, that he is a gouty 
Briareus—many hands and no use.’ Nor was this all. These bodies 
were at constant war with each other. Those of ‘ academic rank ’ 
regarded with conteinjit and did everything in their XK)wer to 
dexn’eciate the character and the work of the more popular institu¬ 
tions, while the popular institutions pointed with derision to the 
empty class-rooms and wretched records of their ‘ academic ’ rivals. 
The London University became more and more estranged from King’s 
and University Colleges, and King’s and University Colleges retorted 
by objecting to the examinations of the London University.. The 
result of this unseemly system of mutual detraction was that the 
institutions engaged in the work of higher education in London 
sunk lower and lower in public reputation. Charity grew perplexed. 
Philanthropical people finding themselves besieged equally by those 
who, having no endowments, were mainly dexiendent on such assis¬ 
tance, and by those who, having endowments, contended that their 
claim to the same assistance was greater than that of their rivals, 
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compromised the matter by helping neither. It is not suqirising 
therefore that the London Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching • found itself on the verge of bankruptcy, and King’s and 
University Colleges on the verge of perishing of inanition. 

Meanwhile, however, the first step had been taken in an attempt 
to rectify-this anarchy. In 1884 an association for promoting a 
Teaching University for London had been formed ; it had been fonned 
principally in the interests of the Medical Schools, but it included 
in its programme the whole subject. The scheme which found 
most favour with the majority of its members involved the re¬ 
modelling of the University of London. But to this the University 
of London was not prepared to pledge itself. The result was a schism. 
University and King’s Colleges then came forward. A petition, pray¬ 
ing for a charter exalting them into a university, with power to grant 
degrees, was presented to the Privy Council. Petitions and memorials 
came pouring in from other institutions and societies, which claimed 
a right to be included or considered in any scheme for a ‘ Teaching 
University.’ A Eoyal ^Commission, consisting of Ijord Selbome, 
Sir James (now Lord) Hannen, the Warden of Merton, Sir William 
Thomson, Sir (ieorge Stokes, T)r. Ball, and the present Head- 
Mastcr of Harrow, was appointed to inquire into the matter; 

‘ whether any and what kind of new university or powers is or are 
required for the advancement of Higher Edu<*ation in London *, ’ and 
the whole question was minutely and elaborately investigated. The 
claims of King’s and University Colleges to the charter for which 
they had applied were fully considered. The claims of all those 
institutions and societies engaged in the work of higher education in 
London which had petitioned to be heard were also- carefully weighed. 
Of the popular institutions theBirkbeck, the Working Men’s College, 
and the City of London College presented memorials, giving full 
particulars of what they had done, were doing, and aspired to Jo. 
The London Society for the Extension of University Teaching was, 
like King’s and University Colleges, invited to state its case by a 
deputation, and Lord Eipon, the present Bishop of Durham, and 
others gave the Commissioners a full account of the work of the 
Society. The Commission, after a long and patient investigation. 
extending over many months, came to the conclusion that the case 
for a Teaching University not on the lines indicated in the petition 
of King’s and University Colleges, but on the lines indicated in the 
scheme of the original association, had undoubtedly been made out. 
In their Ileport the institutions specified by them as having established 
a claim to be included in such a uni’. ersity are, dn addition to ‘ the 
two iniportant bodies University College and King’s College,’ the 
Government Schools of Science at South Kensington, the Colleges 
of the City and Guilds of London Institute, the great Medical Schools, 
the Council of Legal Education, certain Ladies’ Colleges, of which 
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Queen’s College and Bedford College are the best known ; institutions 
of a less authoritative character, such as the Birkbeck Institution, 
the City of London College, the Working Men’s College, and the 
system of University Extension Lectures, ‘ about which a good deal 
of interesting evidence has been laid before the Commission/ The 
Report then goes on to say— 

# 

It can hardly be doubted that if these various institutions could Ji)e co-ordinated 
under a university as their natural head, which would encounige them to do the- 
work for which they ore b(*st fitted, and would reward their work when officientl}' 
done with a i)ublic stamp of recognition, the cause of education in the metropolis 
might gain a grout impetus. 

With regard to the constitution of the proposed university it 
was obvious that it might be effected in one of three ways. Its natural 
hciad and nucleus was, as its title implied, the University of London, 
and the remodelling or modifying of the p)reseni organisation of that 
university in such a way as to make it not simply an imperial centre 
of examination, but the supreme metropolitan centre of teaching 
and of educational legislation, was the plan that seemed the best and 
most obvious. An alternative course was to grant to King’s and 
University Colleges the charter for which tliey prayed, provided, that 
is to say, that they w^ere prepared to carry out the scheme on the lines 
indicated by the Commission, and to constitute tliem in their cori>orate 
capacity the centre of the proposed Federation. ’Fhc third was, in 
the words of the Commission, ‘ to create a new university on different 
lines from those projjosed by University and Kimjs CollegesJ After 
carefully-discussing these plans the Coirimissioners finally recommend 

tliat a reasonable time should be allowt'd to the Senate and Oonvocation of the 
XJiiiv(‘rsIty of London to consider whotluT they W'ill apply for a new charter 
extending the functions and dxxtii'S of their university to teaching, associating with 
it teaching colleges and institutions, remodelling the constitution of its Senate, 
establishing as electoral bodies the teachers of its constituent and associated 
colleges and institutions in the several faculties of arts, science, laws, arid 
medicine, and otherwise granting new powers to the university in accordance with 
the suggestions contained in tliis our lleiiort. 

They then go on to say that, until the University of London had 
made its decision, they recommend 

that no other university bt^ now established in London, and that the prayer of the 
petition of University College and King's College be not granted. , 

To the words with which the Commissioners conclude I would, for 
reasons which will presently be seen, direct special attention ; 

We further recommend that if that event should happen (z.e., if the University 
of London should decline to apply for a new charter), and if your Majesty should 
think fit to remit the. subjects on which we have been appointed to make inquiry 
for our further consideration, we should be at liberty to make to yout Majesty a 
furtber Report. 

S2 
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The contmry event unfortunately happened. The Senate of the 
University of liondon were in favour of applying for the charter, but 
Convocation was against it, and Convocation carried the day. The 
University of London failed, therefore, to accede to the pro})Osal of the 
Commissioners. It was nowperfectly natural that Universityand King’s 
Colleges should aspire to fill the place which the University of London 
had declined. But that place, as all the world knew, they were neither 
competent nor desirous to fill. Indeed, what ensued involved the 
complete defeat of the scheme recommended by the Commissioners. 
The circumstances under which the Draft Charter now before 
Parliament was obtiiined. may throw some light on its provisions. 
The Eoyal Commission wliich had rejected, and would necessarily 
have rejected, as oppugnant to the whole spirit of their scheme, £he 
petition of the two colleges had, as we have seen, recommended that in 
the event of the University of London not applying for a charter, the 
matter sliould be referred back to them for further consideration, that 
they might make a further report. Of this recommendation no notice 
was taken, the matter was not referred hack* to them, but re-open(sd 
before the Privy Council. The two colleges again presented their 
petition, and as there was now no one to oppose it, it was granted, 
and the Draft Charter was the result. It might have been expected 
that those institutions an<l 'societies specified by the Koyal Commis¬ 
sion would have been informed of this re-opeuiug of the question, 
and would have had the same opportunity of re-stating their case as 
bad been allowed to the two colleges, but no intimation was given to 
any of tbem, except to the University of London and to Bedford 
College, that the question was being reconsidered. There may have 
been reasons other than appear on the surface for this reticence, but 
there is no doubt that it has caused much dissatisfaction and irrita¬ 
tion, and created the impression popularly tliat the charter had been 
obtained ‘ in a hole and comer way.’ 

But what is of importance is not how the charter has been 
obtained, but how it is likely to affect the interests of education in 
London. Two things are plain. For better or for worse it will consti¬ 
tute the only ‘ teaching university for T^^ondon ’ that our generation is 
likely to see; and secondly, it invests King’s and University Col¬ 
leges with powers practically absolute and unlimited ; for, with the 
exception of ten medical schools, wliich, with the two colleges, con¬ 
stitute the ‘ university,’ no other educational institution whatever 
has any representative on its council, or is in any way recognised.* 
The charter, indeed, empowers these colleges to admit other colleges 
into the university, but the concession of this privilege is left abso¬ 
lutely to their discretion. In a word, it invests two educational in- 

' If the Council of Legal Kclucation and the Incorporated Law Society should 
choose to apply for such a privilege, ‘ they bhall each be entitled to nominate one 
member.’—Charter, § ix. 
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stitutions with all'the powers and all the prerogatives of a university, 
and of a university representing the metropolis. It authorises them to 
unite those functions which universitie,s in the proper sense of the term 
are, by their constitution, enabled to keep apart, and very carefully do 
keep apart, the function of teaching and the function of examining, 
that of preparing for degrees and that of conferring them. It places in 
the hands pf a few professors, exalted to a position of such iinmonse 
responsibility not by any special qualifications for so important an 
office, but simply because they happen to fill chairs in the two colleges, 
the entire control of higher education in London. It makes no pro¬ 
vision for new chairs. It affords no security against abuses of all 
kinds. If the colleges wish to crowd their calendars and'make mer¬ 
cantile capital out of their privileges, there is nothing to prevent 
them doing so. The standards for degrees are entirely in their 
hands, and they can grant them on what terms they please. And, as 
they will, in their (japacity of a degree-giving body, be in competi¬ 
tion with the University of Tjondon, they will, to say tlie least, have 
every temptation to jdace their diplomas within easy reach. The 
constitution of tlie curi’icula, the nature and quality of the teaching, 
all in fine that relates to the intcu’ests of education and culture 
need, in truth, be of as little' concern to them as the punctilious 
discharge of duty to a clergyman who is a fixture in a rich family 
living. 

But it is wlien we considtu’ this charter in relation to the purpose 
for which it was nominally granted, and which it recites in its own 
preamble—-the encouragement, organisation, and exti^nsion of higher 
education in London—tliat the full measure of the inadequacy of its 
provisions becomes apparent. It may matter little one way or the other 
to the fortunes of such societies as the Science Colleges at Kensing¬ 
ton, the City and truilds of London Central Institute, Bedford and 
Queen’s (Alleges, and tlie like, with their excellent organisation 
and ample patronage, whether they are ignored or not, though the 
absurdity of excluding them must be apparent, bui. the institutions 
which will suffer are precisely those which are most entitled to con¬ 
sideration. 

Few people are aware of the (^xlent of the educational activity of 
London on the popular side, of the difficulties witli which it has to 
contend, of the amount of good work it does, of how much more it 
might with j)roper encouragement and more satisfactory organisation 
be enabled to do. Take the Birkbeck Institution, which has been 
well described as a university for evening students. The total number 
of entries to its classes last session was 14,472 ; of these no less than 
3,558 attended classes for advanced instruction, in Latin and Creek 
316, in modern languages 910, in mathematics 524, natural science 
1,070, applied science 420, law and mental science 163, English 
language and literature 185, while a special university class was 
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attended by 116. Of these students, during the past year 106 
obtained ordinary degrees at the University of London Examinations, 
and 12 obtained honours. At the City of London College the 
number of students last session was upwards of 2,500; of these the 
number attending classes for advanced instruction in classics, natmal 
science, inecLanics, mathematics, mental and moral science, law, 


political economy, and modern languages was LIOO.^ Luring the last 
five years 30 have passed the matriculation examination at the 
London University, and 5 have obtained the Jjoiulon degree in law 
and science. Both of these institutions ha\'e, in recognition of the 
work they are doing, obtained annual grant s of a thoTisand pounds of 
public money. Atl liatmost interesting institution the Working Men’s 
College in Groat Ormond Street the average number of students has 
been during tlie last three years about 700 from October to May, and 
about 250 during June and July. The work done by many of these 
students reaches, as the examinatioTi reports show, a high standard 
of attainment, and is at least equal to that expected from candidates 
for the Londoy B.A. degree. 

But nothing establishes more conclusively the fact that provision 
for higher education on the popular side is one of the great needs of 
London, than the record of the University Extension Society. Be¬ 
ginning in 1876 with 7 courses of lectures, and with 139 students 
attending them, it was in 1887 }>roviding 80 courses, with 4,191 
students attending; and in tlie session which has just closed, 133 
courses, with upwards of 8,000 students attending them. Nor has its 
work grown in extcmt and popularity only, but in seriousness and 
solidity. The number of centres at wliich the courses of lectures are 
arranged to follow successively term after term and in educational se¬ 
quence haSjduringthe last two years, greatly increased; and the number 
of Sessional Certificates,thatis io say, certificates awaided onthoreports 
of the examiners for a wliole session's worlv in one subject, granted last 
session was larger than it has (n^er been before. That tliese lectures 
are, as the- advocates of tlie cliartei' contend, ‘ merely popular,’ is a 
misrepresentation which may easily he corrected by an appeal to the 
reports of the examiners in the various subjects. That lectures on 
Dante have been followed by classes for the study of Italian, and 
lectures on Homer by classes for the study of Greek, is at once an 
illustration of the ends at which these lectures aim, and the energy 
and intelligence of the students to whom they are addressed. 

But, it may be urged, in what way, so far as these institutions are 
concerned, can any exception be taken to the chaii:er ? They are, no 
doubt, doing excellent work, but they have no claim to be placed on 
the same level as colleges of a university, and to have, as such, their 
representatives on the council of that university. And, even if that 
claim were allowed, is there not a clause in the charter expressly pro¬ 
viding that ‘ other colleges may from time to time be admitted as 
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collegeri in the university ’ ? The reply to this is, that these insti¬ 
tutions, and the friends of these institutions, would probably make 
no such request. Their grievance is not that they are excluded from 
representation in the council of the university, or at least that they 
have no guarantee that that privilege will be conceded to them, but 
that the charter deprives them of what they have a right to expect, 
and of wtat the Royal Commission had proposed to secure for them. 
The Bishop of Durham had, in his evidence before that Commission, 
observed that ‘ one main result of the experience gained by the Uni^- 
versity Extension Movement had been the conviction that the 
University for Lpndon should realise the whole conception of a 
university; that it should not consist of a mere agglomeration of 
existing colleges, but should be framed with the fullest freedom, in 
order to satisfy the essence of a university,’ which was ‘ first, that it 
should organise teaching; next, that it should stimulate students ; and 
last, that i1 should test and reward acquisition.’ He had then gone 
on to say that ‘ the area of London was so large, and the population 
so various, that colleges alone would not he able to deal with the 
whole of it, still less with the difficulties arising out of change of 
residence;’ but that \if a scheme of teaching were organised, a 
student might, pass from one place to another, and still retain the 
tliread of continuous study.’ Lord Ki])on had also in his evidence 
dwelt strongly upon the importance of giving the new University for 
London power ‘ not. merely to I’ecognise instruction given in col¬ 
leges, but to recognise also, for the purpose of degrees, any teaching 
of a university character in the metropolis.’ The lioyal Commission, 
taking the same view, had accordingly rec^ommonded, as we have 
already seen, that the Extension Society, with other institutions en- 
gaged in the work of advanced education, should ‘ be co-ordinated 
under a university as their natural head,’which should ‘ encourage 
them to do the work for which they are best fitted, and should reward 
their work when efficiently done with a public stamp of recognition.’ 

But from all hope or possibility of such recognition and en¬ 
couragement t he charter as it now stands expressly ^ excludes a society 
which is engaged in work of a university character and of a university 
standard, which has now in and about London 70 centres of teaching, 
and whose lectures and classes were attended last year by 13,000 
students. Of the improbability indeed of the two colleges, which are 
to represent all that the present generation is likely to see of the 
sort of university contemplated by the Koyal Commission, cohsider- 
ing the interests of popular and civil as distinguished from merely 
scholastic, of liberal and catholic as distinguished from technically 

^ Draft Charter, § iii., 1, 2; § xvi., 16, 21. An amusing illustration of the 
•devices to which the proinofceis of.tlie charter have had occasionally to resort 
■when opposition became formidable was the theory, gravely propounded at a recent 
public meeting, that ‘ colleges need not necessarily imply buildings* 
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academic education, their attitude towards the work of the Extension- 
Society is not the only indication. Probability, according to Butler, 
is the guide of life, and assuredly it would be straying very far from 
our guide to infer either of institutions or of individuals that charac¬ 
teristics which have long become settled, aftd tendencies which have 
never deviated, will suddenly and spontaneously alter, ANTiat efforts 
have these two colleges hitherto made to meet the popular InMlectual 
needs of London ? It was perfectly open to them to oi'ganise and 
superintend the same work that Oxford and Cambridge have, for the 
last fifteen years, been superintending. It was perfectly open to them 
to establish centres and courses of lectures of the same kind of their 
own, to have made the ‘ evening classes ’ at King’s College what they 
were when Brewer conducted them, and to have filled the gaunt 
solitude in Gower Street with the students who now crowd the lecture 
rooms of the Extension Society. 

But so far from even sympathising with efforts of this kind, their 
hostility to those engaged in them has boon such that Dr. Fitch, in 
the evidence submitted by him to the Koyal Commission (Minutes, 
Appendix, pp. 291-2), observes that ' the evidence of Dr. Wace goes 
far to show that the professors of the two colleges which he represents 
regard the Oxford and Cambridge lecturers rather as rivals and 
intruders than as possible colleagues in the task of extending the 
higher teaching in Ijondon.’ But, assuming for a moment that the 
two colleges will undertake the task, we have still to remember that 
• the regulation of the teaching, the curricula, the prescription of 
books, the aims and methods of instruction, and the like, will be 
absolutely under their control. And it is obvious that this is a 
matter of more importance than anything else. . Now it would be 
absurd to say that we can feel any confidence in them as educational 
legislators. Their own curricula—1 am speaking not of their scientific 
but of their literary curricula—are well known to give great dissaiis- 
fiaxjtion to the friends of liberal study. In their classical system all 
that was worst in the old Oxford Moderations—I am saying nothing 
more than is notorious—is faithfully retained, and philology in the 
narrowest sense of the term reigns supreme. Of their English course, 
as a reference to their calendars will show, two-thirds are represented 
by Anglo-Saxon, Early and Middle English (they are now aspiring to 
add Icelandic), apart from which the study of English literature in 
the proper sense of the term is not recognised. No encouragement , 
it may’be added, is given to the one language and literature with 
which the liberal study of our own is so essentially connected— 
Italian ; and the Italian chairs, as their representatives bitterly 
complain, are simply sinecures. In a word, their conception of the 
scope and method of instruction, in all that appertains to the Uterw 
huTMmores^ is precisely that of the old universities before the 
liberal movement set in. 
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The truth is that these two colleges, of which I wish to speak 
with all respect, are behind the time.* The fact that one of them, 
though aspiring to become the chief centre of liberal education in 
Ijondon, is a strictly denominational establishment under the thraldom 
of an Act which debars any but a member of the Church of England 
from its councils and its important chairs,* is symbolic of the position 

of both. They arc upholding a system which has become an ana¬ 
chronism, They are adhering faithfully to the old theory of the rela-, 
tion of universities to the State, and of the relation of citizens to the 
universities; and they are clinging to wrecks. In this tenacious 
adherence to effete systems and effete theories lies the secret of their 
failure as leaching institutions, the secret of their failure to make 
any real impression on higher education in London. The neces¬ 
sity of a great metropolitan centre of instruction like University 
College having io su])press one of its classical chairs because it 
could not attract a sufficient number of juipils to make it worth 
while maintaining separate chairs for Latin and Greek, is one of 
those things which speak for tliemselves—and sjjeak volumes. The 
fact is that these two colleges have proceeded, and in all likeli-' 
hood will continue to proceed, on the assumption that their 
position is analogous to that of the old universities. But it is 
not. What is of most value, and what is truly precious in the 
education received from Oxford and Cambridge, is to a great extent 
independent of the system of teaching, of the curricula, and of the 
schools. Degrade as they may literature into philology and history 
into antiquities, subordinate as they will to the esoteric training of 
the specialist tlie liberal discipline and culture proper for the 
ordinary student, still how inestimal)le has been his gain! He 
lias been living amid surroundings which are in themselves an 
education. With all that is implied by the ‘ genius loci ’ of Oxford 
and Cambridge—on which I leave it to poets to dilate—he has been, 
during the most impressionable period of his life, in daily and inti¬ 
mate contact. The educational ad\antages accruing from the rela¬ 
tion which the tutorial system establishes between teachers and 
pupils, and the relation which the college system establishes between 
the students themselves, are obvious, and all these advantages he 
has enjoyed. He has passed four years of his life in the midst of 
libraries, in an atmosphere of learning, and with many of the most 

* * No person wha does not declare himself to be a member of the Church of 
England shall be competent to act as a governor by virtue of his office, or to be a 
life-governor or a member of the Council, or to fill any office in the College except 
Professorships of Oriental literature and modern languages.’—King’s College Act of 
1882, § xii. It may here be added that as the charter expressly provides that, 
though no religious tests are to be imposed by the new university, the constitutions 
of the CoUeges are not to be interfered with (§ xxv.); King’s College will still re¬ 
tain its present constitution, the consequence of which will be that about one-half 
of the teaching staff and a corresponding proportion of the Council of the new 
University will be under these ecclesiastical trammels 
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distinguisbed representatives of every department of knowledge 
round him. liut this is not the case with the students of these 
two colleges, nor will it be the case with the students of the new 
university. Hero everything will depend on wliat the old uni¬ 
versities can, if they please, afford to ignore, the adequacy of the 
curricula and teaching to meet the needs of our time—provision for the 
education of our citizens in the liberal—in the Greek sense of the term. 

The only obligation binding Oxford and Cambridge to consider the 
interests of civil as distinguished from scholastic education is a moral 
one, but on the fulfilment of this duty will depend not merely the 
usefulness, but the very existence, of a univei*sity in London. Unless 
in its legislation for leaching it distinguishes clearly between the 
instruction necessary for the training of specialists and technical 
scholars and that broader and more liberal education for which 
thousands are anxious and for wliich thousands are ripe, unless it 
can succeed in vitalising the study of the ancient classics by linking 
them* with life, and making of them, as of the classics of the modern 
world, instruments of religious, moral, political, and iestlietic culture, 
unless it can meet, and jneet on all sides, the ediicatioiuil needs of a 
great capital ex})aiiding under conditions very different from those 
under which the activity of Oxford and Cambridge is exerted, it will 
fail, and fail hopelessly, even as these two colleges have failed. What 
is needed is a university partly on the lines of the great universities 
of America and partly on the lines of the universities of Berlin anti 
Leipsic; which should, on the one hand, be a teaching body amply 
provided with means for securing the very best instruction attainable 
both of a special and of a general kind, and which should, on the 
other hand, be a legislative and co-ordinating body, with jurisdiction 
over all institutes and societies engaged systematically in higher 
education in London, affiliating some, directing, supervising, and 
encouraging all. 

The public verdict on the present charter is all but- unanimous. 
While it satisfies no one, except those in whose interests it is framed, 
it has sovm dissensions and provoked hostilities which, in the event 
of its ratification, are never likely to be composed. If it be passed by 
Parliament, the result cannot but be most disastrous to the educa¬ 
tional interests of London. As a rule Parliament does not much 
concern itself with matters of this kind, but a proposal that these two 
colleg^es—one of them a strictly denominational establishment which, 
in the language of one of its official supporters of this charter, ‘ does 
indeed exclude Nonconformists, but that is all ’—tacked on to ten 
medical schools should constitute a university rei)resenting the 
richest and most populous city in the world, is an absurdity so 
monstrous that it can hardly fail to attract attention. 


J. Churton CoLum 
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A TRIP TO TRAVANCORE 


The southern and western coasts of India seem to be one of the few 
spots which have not been quite explored by tourists up to the present 
time, although in point of scenery as well as sport they well deserv^e 
a visit. Tliey are hardly to be included in the grand Indian tour 
wliich is accomplished iiowadays by so many at breakneck speed 
h(dween the months of T)(‘cember and Mar(di. In the western native 
states lots of time as well as experience are needed to undertake the 
varied and sometinu's irksome travelling involved. Tliere are no 
liotels, and once away from the railway, where fair accommodation is 
to be found in the u])per rooms of tlie railway stations, one depends 
ent irely on th(^ hospitality of friends for conveyance and lodging. It is 
now nearly three 3 ^ears since, w^emade an expedition to Travancore, a 
lai'ge native state running along the western coast of Southern India. 
All the summer we have been at Ootacamund, on the Nilgiri hills, 
and now that visitors are leaving to return to their various avocations 


in the plains, and these bine mountains are soon to be enveloped in 
mist and rain, we pre 2 )are for our wcsteily expedition. The first thing 
to do is to lay in a quantity of si ores, tinned soups, meat and vegetables, 
for sportsmen are not alwa^'s lucky, and how much worse a blank day 
would be if it were to end with a supperless evening; so numerous 
cases, each weighing fifty pounds, the accepted burden of the coolie, 
l^recede us in bullock bandies down the ghat. We follow next day 
in our pony-cart. During the thirty-six-inile drive to Mettapolliam, 
where we join the railway, we pass through many changes of climate. 
Ten miles from Ootacamund the eucalyptus and acacias disappear, 
the air becomes milder, and we pass orange-trees and large pointsettias 
brilliant with their scarlet flowers. Down further we come to tea and 
coffee plantations ; the road is bordered by bamboos and palms, and 
we stop at a sylvan rest-house, consisting of stone benches, under a 
spreading banyan-tree, where naiive travellers are cooking and gating 
their rice whilst the monkeys chatter overhead. Another ten miles, 
and we change our pony for the last time. The daylight is gone, the 
air is hot and heavy and redolent with a curious-scented smell, and we 
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are smothered in dust from the long string of bullock-carts, whose 
lazy drivers hardly wake up to give us room to pass. 

We dine in the hot little hotel close to the station, our fare con¬ 
sisting of the usual chicken, ancient green peas, and pudding, lit up 
by candles in bell glasses, which seem to attract all the moths and 
flies in the neighbourhood. The silent white-coated servant moves 
noiselessly about, and dinner over, he precedes us to the station with 
a lantern. The train rumbles in, and to our relief we arc oflfj for UOllC 
can wish to stay in Mettapolliain. 

We go down the South Indian Eailway as far as Shoranur, where 
we breakfast, and then drive a short distance in a bullock bandy. 
This conveyance, although arranged with small branches and 
mattress and pillow’'S, is not a comfortable one, and as soon as we get 
into native territory and join the high road w'e exchange it for a 
little w^aggonette drawm by ponies, who gallop all the way, and who 
are changed three times during the drive of twenty-two miles. The 
roadside is a mass of beautiful ferns and lycopodium moss; nature 
does here what we arrange with such art in our greenliouses at honu'. 
We meet plenty of country })eople: tine tall men, their long hair 
tied in a knot, and wearing no turbans, but each carrying a long- 
handled umbrella made of palm leaves ; evidently it would not bo full 
dress to be without one. Our destinat ioii is Trichoor, and here we 
find a clean little town of two-storied houses. The population con¬ 
sists mostly of Nairs, a fair-skinned race descended from Arabs and 
famous for their quarrelsome propensities. This necessitates a small 
British force to keep the peace, and Ave are most hospitably enter¬ 
tained by the officer in command of the 22nd Madras Infantry, 
who has a charming house overlooking a large tank, and surrounded 
by spreading pepul-treos. Early next morning we are off again, but 
this time in a cabin-boat, which is like a large gondola covered at one 
end, and we make our first acquaintance Avith the famous backwaters 
of the western coast. These lagoons, which run parallel with the sea 
coast, are in some places several miles broad, and have a peculiar 
loveliness of their oAvn. They are quite shallow, with the exception 
of the cut channel through which we go, so we pass plenty of lazy 
buffaloes lying in the water, Avith but their noses and horns visible^ 
and thoroughly enjoying their morning’s bathe. As the yellow and grey 
streaks of the morning sky fade before the first rays of the sun, the 
pink and white lilies which cover the water expand into glorious 
colour, so that the whole expanse seems a gay and lovely gai*den, and 
we go fi'om one lake to another, sometimes through such narrow 
channels that palms and bamboos interlace their branches over our 
heads. The scene is enlivened by plenty of water-birds, who take 
flight with discordant cries as we approach, and we manage to shoot 
one -with a long tail, yellow neck, and brown body, to add to our 
collection. If only we could have stopped to catch some of the huge 
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crimson and red butterflies which flap lazily round the flowers; but 
time is precious, and we have fifty miles to go. 

The same stalwart crew of fourteen pull us the whole way, only 
stopping once for half an hour at a little group of houses which 
nestle like brown mushrooflis under the cocoa-nut palms. Daylight 
is fading as we reach the landing-place of the British Eesidency at 
Bolghotty, which stands on an island in the land-locked harbour of 
Cochin. After our long day the cool breeze and rest are delightful as 

we sit in the broad balcony which looks out over the water on the' 

glimmering lights of the little port. Next morning we ferry over to 
Cochin, which was in old days one of the principal harbours of Dutch 
trade, and in this curious town there seems still to linger silent 
memories of the old navigators. The streets, with their tiill white 
houses and narrow green-shuttered windows, are exactly the same 
as they were three hundred years ago, and one almost expects io 
see a sturdy Dutch seiunan emerge from one of the doors in broiid- 
bj'iinmed bat and leather jerkin. There still, however, exists here a 
race which never fails to outlive every other and flourisli in spite of 
all chances and change. These are the so-called White Jews, who once, 
existed in largo numbers along the coast, and who still inhabit a 
qimrterof their own in the town. They number now only about two 
hundred, and luive for centuries .kept themselves as a distinct and 
])eculiar ])eoplo, the tradition being tliat they originally fled to these 
<*oasts after the sacking of .lerusalem. We are introduced to the 
Rabbi, a tine old man with long white beard. JFe shows us the 
little synagogue, whicli is paved with the most lovely blue and white 
tiles, and then courteously invites us to his house. We climb the 
naiTow stairs and find ourselves in a neat parlour hung with cheap 
prints of Euro])ean Jewish magnates, and are jn’esented to the liabbi's 
daughters. These young ladies have the fairest of skins and most 
glorious auburn hair, but their appearance would not lead us to 
suppose that their ancestors wore the fugitives from Jerusalem. 1 
should much prefer to believe that they are descended from those 
merchants of the Rialto whose fair daughters have been immortalised 
in Titian’s pictures. 

This visit over, there is very little more to see in Cochin, and we 
return to Bolghotty, to start again early next morning in our cabin- 
boat along other backwaters which take us mm'e inland. This time 
we keep a sharp look-out, as the captain of our crew tells us we may 
see alligators ; and surely enough, while we are passing some half-sub¬ 
merged paddy fields, we catch sight of a huge fellow lying on a bank 
in the sun. With the first shot he falls badly hit into the water, and 
some of our boatmen, regardless of danger, rush in after him, and with 
ropes manage to drag him to land. Had he been able to show fight 
their bare legs would have had a bad chance, but these men seem to 
know by instinct that he is all but dead. We have him put in the 
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bow of the boat, and are juat starting again when I catch sight of 
another alligator some distance off, and much bigger than the last, and 
we crawl cautiously along the bank till within forty yards of him. 
Then a steady aim and bang from the five hundred express, and we 
rush on to find the great beast rolling in the water and evidently mean¬ 
ing to fight for his life. 

This time the boatmen do not attempt to tackle him, for he comes 
to the surface several times, showing a large jaw well armed with teeth. 
'W. fires bullet after bullet into him, apparently with no effect, and he 
eventually retires for good to the bottom of his muddy jx)ol, and we see 
him no more. Our shikaree tries to console xis by saying that he will 
be dead by to-morrow, but as daylight is on the wane and we cannot 
sj)end the night here, we have reluctantly to leave our prey ami continue 
our journey to Cottyam. However, next morning we are much 
delighted to hear that some natives have captured our enemy, and with 
much chattering and gesticulation they bring the huge carcass into the 
verandah, and arrangements ai’o made for tlie skin, when cured, to be 
sent to Madras, W'here it is eventually converted into that indispensable 
traveller’s joy, a Gladstone hag. 

Cottyam is a hot place, and wo are glad to move on to M^olrohr, 
where we sleep in the travellers’ bungalow, and next morning begin 
the ascent of the Western Ghats. Our road lies through lovely forest 
with occasional peeps of the blue ocean below, framed, as it were, in a 
tangle of bamboos and palms, and in the evening we reach the 
Peermaad plateau, which is four thousand feet above the le\'el of the 
sea. The temperature here is, of course, not so cool as it is on the 
Nilgiri hills, but it feels most bracing and pleasant after the hot flat 
country we have just passed through. 

We are now' on the verge of the Promised Laud, the home of sambur, 
ibex, elephant, and bison. Another tw'O days’ ride and we find our¬ 
selves encamped on the slope of a hill, half a mile from what is called 
a ‘ Salt Lick,’ this being a pool of brackish water which is know'n to 
have great charms for the ‘monarchs of the glen.’ Our servants 
have mown the long tough grass round the camp, which presents 
quite an imposing ai)pearance. There is a big square tent in the 
centre to dine and sit in, and two sleeping tents on either side ; w^hile 
at a little distance is a smaller one for kitchen and servants, who, 
thanks to their marvellous talent for making shift with anything, 
piwdde us with as good a dinner as if they were in their kitchen at 
home. We spend several days in this camp, and W. is lucky in 
getting some sambur and a fine ibex. Meanwhile I catch a lot of 
small fish beside a little waterfall in the neighbouring stream. The 
woods which line the sides of these valleys are thickly overgrown 
with eta, a tall plant with stems and leaves like a bamboo, which 
fonns the principal food of the wild elephants in these parts. A few 
days more, and we break up our camp, and two of our party start 
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away in quest of fresh game to a plac^ called ‘ Paradise/ so named on 
account of its being still imexplored; meanwhile I return to a little 
bungalow, which, perched on the edge of a cliff, overlooks a grand 
expanse of forest, sloping gradually in ever-changing hues of misty 
green and blue into the plains below. 

Our sportsmen are away a week, although, like many another 
earthly j>aradise, their new hunting-ground does not come up to their 
expectations, Pour small ibex, one bear, and a cow bison is all they 
bring back. Eain fell all the time, and their provisions disappeared* 
with such rapidity that there is no doubt the coolies must have 
helped themselves to th(‘ stores. Keen as they are, they seem very 
glad to return to a comfortable house, and safe, above all, from the 
terrible leeches, which are the plague of these hills as soon as the 
wet weather sets in. After two days’ rest we decide on taking only 
two small tents, and lieading out for the Cardamom Hills, which lie 
about eighty miles from Peernuuid, Tlie first day’s march I am carried 
most of the way in a muucheel. This is a liarnmock with an awning, 
supported in tiie middle by a bamboo hoisted on the shoulders of six 
men, three in front and tlu'oe behind. They sing a monotonous chant 
the whole time, and n< one must lie on one’s back to avoid tumbling 
out the best way of passing the time is to sleej). When it gets 
coo\j I am not sorry to leave this conveyance and get on Diamond, 
a little shaggy*, unsliod pony, wlio picks his -way over rocks and 
stones without ever making a false step. We halt that evening at 
Paycarnum, which translated means ‘ the abode of evil spirits,’ the 
place being so feven^■ll at certain seasons that even the unsupersti- 
tious Englishman might be excused for thinking he was visited by 
the ‘ blue devils/ and the natives firmly believe that it is the abode 
of the evil one. The gentleman with whom we stay has built his 
liousc on piles, so that we go uy) a ladder to reach the front door. 
This plan keeps the house very dry, and helps to exclude the fever 
demon. 

The Periar, a grand river, just now in floorl, flows close by, and 
we have to cross it before continuing our journey. This is a great 
undertaking, as we lia\ e only a small collapsible boat, and the coolies 
and baggage have to be drawn across holding on to a rope which is 
stretched from bank to bank. I feel much relieved when safely 
landed on the opposite side, for there is a strong current, and the 
lx)at is only just abo\'e the edge of the water. We have hardly got 
the whole cavalcade of fifty souls safely across when our coolies begin 
to be troublesome. The tall, straight, pathless mountain which rises 
abruptly from the river bank seems to frighten them, and they 
refuse to go on, their excuse being that they have not received their 
rice. Squatting on the ground they take to argument: * Why,’ 
they say, * do you wish to climb that mountain ? This is a beautiful 
spot with water close at hand, let us rest here till to-morrow/ But 
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this delay is not at all to the eager sportsmen’s mind, so after many 
threats and much cajoling they- persuade the coolies to shoulder 
their loads, who, chattering and grumbling all the while, commence the 
steep ascent, I ride Diamond most of the way; he is wonderfully 
clever in picking out his own line, and I only dismount when we come 
to slippery rocks. After two hours’ climb we reach the toj), and I 
make a VOW never to go up such a hill again ; and it is not surprising 

that the coolies objected to carrying fifty pounds up what is really 
simply a precipice covered with trees and shrubs, through which wo 
pushed our way. 

We ti'avel on every day from fifteen to twenty miles, sending one 
tent ahead at daybreak, so as to find things prepared when we get in 
at night. We also are fortunate enough in coming across some grass 
huts. These cliarming little houses are built of plaited eta branches 
and grass, and are used by any of the officials who may be i»assing 
through the country. Ours contains a bedroom, dressing and sitting 
room; veiy tiny, but quite dry and comfortable, and opening on to 
a verandah. The whole encampment is within a sunk fence, ten feet 
deep, for we are now in the country of wild elephants, and we see 
traces of them everywhere on our march. The last three days’ 
journey lies through thick forest, A great deal has been written of 
the curious noises one may hear in these deep jungles at night, but 
I find what strikes me most is the great stillness and absence of 
animal life. As we move along the grass track in this huge green 
bower, the tall stems of the cotton-trees seem to reach to the sky, 
piercing through a tangle of creepers which twine themselves from 
branch to branch, whilst the old gnarled teak-trees, with tlieir gigantic 
leaves and pale mauve blossoms, give a lighter shade of colour on either 
side. It does not do to ventiu'e off* the ])caten track in search of 
treasures, for a huge nettle which looks like a harmless weed grows 
everywhere, and if one gets stung one feels the effects for several 
days. On aniving at our destination, ‘ Oodamund Shola,’ we find a 
little two-roomed bungalow, surrounded by the usual elephant trench. 
There is also a large iron-roofed shed for storing cardamom under the 
charge of six native soldiers. These hills take their name from this 
plant, the root of which is much used in medicines and in flavouring 
German sausages. It is a Government monojwly, and is regularly 
picked and dried before it is sent down to the coast for exportation 
all over the world. Disappointment awaits us on our arrival at 
Oodamund Shola, for we expect fresh supplies and nothing has 
arrived, so we have to dine off mutton, bread, and water pending the 
arrival of coffee, whisky, and other luxuries, not to mention a cow 
and a goat. However, many a sportsman has fared worse, and next 
day purs are off with the first streak of light to try their luck with 
the bison and elephants. I amuse myself sketching close to the 
house, for it is not safe to venture far away alone on account of the 
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wild elephants. In fact, this very evening we have a scare, for dark¬ 
ness comes on and the sportsmen are not back, and I fancy I hear 
trampling and cracking of branches, as if the huge beasts were close 
by. We peer anxiously into the dusky wood from the edge of our 
trencla, and at last to our I'elief we hear a shout which comes from the 
return party. They are most triumphant, having got a fine bull 
bison, and we sit up over our camp fire listening to long descriptions 
of the day's sport. It is arranged that 1 sliall ride out next day to 
see the bull before he is dissected and brought home, so early next 
morning we go off on our ponies. There is nothing so deceptive as 
distances in an unexplored country, and each sportsman seems to 
have a different idea of how far he has been. I am sure we ride 
over fifteen miles, although our little Manaan guide assures us it is 
only ten. As we go along a ridge overlooking a large expanse of 
country we see some brown specks in the distance, which turn out 
to he two hull bison. We are now sorely tempted to give uj) going 
to see the dead one and to stalk the live oiies instead. However, 
when we consult tlie time, we find the day is too far gone, so I have 
to givi' up my one and only chance of getting a shot at a bison, and 
we make signs to our little guide to continue his course. After 
another few miles he stops and points mysteriously to a little knoll 
on the side of the hill. Ho will not come any closer to the dead 
bull, as in bis creed it is a sacred animal, so we go on alone and soon 
find him in the long grass. How huge he looks; fully nineteen hands, 
with brown silky coat shading to chestnut, and a light curly fringe 
between his wide horns! The legs strike one as short, and so fine 
and slim one wonders how they can support so huge a body. 

After some light refreshment we have to think of getting home, 
and we leave two men behind to bring the head and legs back, first 
providing each of them with a burning stick, with which they light 
other pieces as they go along, for without this precaution no native 
would face the darkness. On our way back we half hope to see some 
wild elephants, for we know by the trampled grass that they have been 
about here lately, and as we make our way down the hill my coinpanion 
bids me look across the vaUey. There, coming slowly over the brow of 
the hill, is a huge cow elephant with a smaller one walking by 
her side, and quite a baby following at her heels! The guide explains 
that she is a mamma taking her family for a walk, the eldest child being 
a young tusker of about ten, whilst the baby cannot be more than two 
years old. They stride along as if they felt that the whole country 
belonged to them, which in truth it does, for the elephants in these 
parts hold undisputed sway, and man and beast fly before them. I fire 
off my little rifle from across the valley to see the effect it will make. 
The old elephant hears the whistle of the bullet and raises her trunk 
uneasily up and down, then shuffles off with her family over the hill, 
and we see them no more. We . now have our long ride home across 
VoL. XXXI—No. 180 T 
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two streams ; over which I am cai*ried by coolies, and it is quite dark 
when we reach our haven of refuge inside the elephant trench. Tlie 
sport at Oodamund Shola does not turn out as good as we were led to 
expect. Three herds of elephants have been seen and stalked, but 
there is not a good tusker amongst them so now that our holiday is 
nearly over, we pack up our tents, bid our kind host farewell, and 
begin our home’^ard journey. This time we descend a very steep 
ghat on foot, and find ourselves once more in British territory at 

(.'orabay. From there we travel on ponies and in bullock bandies 

via Periakolum to Ammaziinai Kanur, wliere we take the train to 
^Madura. 

Thus ends our six w'eeks’ expedition. Although we were unlucky 
in our sport, T do not Ihink we shall ever regret having penetrated 
to the backwaters of Western India and explored the forest-clad 
hills and lonely jungles of Travancore. 

Eva Wyndiiam Quin. 
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Mr. 0. Wenofll IIolmEvS lias somewhere said that ‘England is one 
vast niiisenni ’ That is, that there is hardly a town or village in the 
land that does not contain some historic monument worth looking at, 
some ini cresting record of a remote past, some unique specimen of 
ancient, ad., or some sjwt where great deeds have been done, or some 
great man wliose name is a household word has lived and toiled and 
played the hero’s part, or been laid to rest at last with some monument 
Tho. town t-hc place of his sepulture. This is eminently 

-.ind the true of our old towns, whose cor])orate. exijstence dates ba<!k 
village. t.ont,uries, and in which, though much obliteration has gone 
on, and sometimes much wanton destruction, yet there usually 
survives some picturesque building—or mere fragment of masonry 
or gate or mound or rampart—round wliich old traditions hovej*, 
and the sight of which revives memories of great deeds. Tho 
necessity of carefully examining the history of our towns, if we hojK* 
to understand the history of England, its people and its institutions, 
has been forcibly impressed upon us of late, and it is surprising and dis¬ 
appointing to be told that the valuable series projected five or six 
years ago by Professor Freeman and Mr. Hunt, and now in course of 
publication, has not received that measure of acceptance and that ex¬ 
tensive sale which it so well deserves.^ The object of the series was to 
set forth the history of our more important English towns in a con¬ 
venient form for the instruction of intelligent readers, and at a pricK^ 
accessible to all. The volumes are generally well written and the facts 
carefully—in some cases admirably—put together. To the occasional 
visitor, knowing little or nothing of the neighbourhood but anxious 
to acquire some trustworthy information, these little books are an 
immense improvement upon the trumpery handbooks which we waste 
shillings upon in our travels ; while to the resident—often as ignorant 
of a city’s past as if it existed only in the moon—they will furnish 
satisbetory interpretations of many of those problems which press 
upon the perplexed stroller in the streets, and for which he would 
be glad to find a solution. 

It is very rarely that any laborious study of the smaller area of a 

^ Mttorio Tomm. Edited by E. A. Freeman and Ker. William Hont. (I40ngnian8.> 

T 2 
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country parish can rei)ay the long microscopic research which it in*- 
volves, or that the chronicles of a country village can pro\'e of much 
interest to any })ut the local few, with an inborn taste for antiqua- 
nanism. The events or the persons, which have here and there made 
a village famous can hardly be other than few. The rustic leads his 
quiet life without expecting to be startled by the presence of a hero, 
a genius, or even an abnormal A'illain, as often as once in a century. 
There is no attraction about him, except wlien he has a vote to 
cast into the ballot box; and when the rival candidates or their 
agents canvass him they are always bristling with promises to be 
redeemed in the future : of the past they know no more than he does, 

and they care as little. We have no history, in the sense 

have no* of our having any sequence of events worth recording. If 

contmuous to constiuct our chrouicles, we have often to pass 

liifltory, ^ ^ 

on by great strides from one stepping stone to another 
standing out above the surface of the stream of time that goes faintly 
babbling through our borders; our tiny grains of sand get carried 
down into the great sea of oblivion—there they sink if they do not 
I>erish. It is otherwise with the towns. There, there has been a 
greater bulk of life, if I may so express it; there men have had a 
constant succession of conflicts; there, there have grown up slowly 
institutions, associations, cori)orations, implying the war of parties, 
the loud or the low roar of discussion, the strife of tongues and the 
stubborn,'conscious endeavour to attain to some high ideal. Thus it 
comes about that the annals of our historic towns have nothing like 
the same wide breaks in them which curious people in our country 
villages complain of when they attempt to construct the story of their 
hutnble birthplace. The great cities have few blanks in their history; 
they can usually appeal to some original documentary records de¬ 
posited in their ai'chives; they have always played some pait in the 
great movements and struggles of the people; they can boast of a long 
continuity of busy and eventful life, with only here and there a 
break in their annals. It is because this continuity in our village life 
is so very rarely to be made out that our village chronicles are 
generally found to be not only petty and trifling but dry, fragmentary,, 
and consequently, as a rule, rather hard I’eadiug, 

It is, however, not always so. 


In the western dmsion of the county of Norfolk there is ftu 
irregular stretch of upland about twenty miles in length from north 
The south, and never more than ten miles broad, whose 

Peddar'tt northern limit i^ the low range of sandhills that extend from 
Eingstead to the Burnhams, and its southern boundary is 
the valley of the Nar; through its whole length, and traversing it 
diagonally, there runs a mysterious and very ancient trackway known 
as the Peddar's Way. Straight as a ruler it may be traced &om 
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Hunstanton till it crosses the Ndr at Castle Acre and thence travels on 
with hardly a swerve into regions of desolation and dulness with which 
for the ])resent we have no concern. 

Who laid down this ancient road ?• Anti([uaries are at issue upon 
the point. Some say the Romans made it. Some say they found it 
where it is and used it for their own pur^wses. If it be a Roman 
road how is it that all along those first twenty miles scarcely a single 
coin or vestige of anything that may he called Roman has ev^r 
been found? And how is it that it strikes the coast a good five 
miles from the once tremendous fortress at Brancaster, whose 
walls, we are told, w'ere eleven feet thick, and where a force of Dal¬ 
matian horse kept watch and ward in the third century of our era, 
prepared to dash down upon the pirate rogues who came to plunder 
and slay ? 

Tltf're was a legend or tradition which the chronicler Stowe 
treated as if it were veritable history, and which told that when 
Edmund, the martyred king of East Anglia, came from across the sea 
to take his kingdom, in the year 800 A.n., he landed somewhat near 
Hunstanton and ‘built a royal town there ’ and kept his court there 
for a w'hole year, for he was prosperous then. We may accept the 
story for what it is worth; but, true or not, there is a value in the 
details of any fabrication, and this story points back to a time when 
there was a port’or landing-place in this neiglibourhood—a port 
which the shifting of the coast line has obliterated long, long 
ago, but—which was the harbour that the Peddar’s Way led to from 
the interior ages back, how far back it is impossible to say with con¬ 
fidence and idle to conjecture. In a matter where w'e can only theorise 
one man’s opinion is as good as another's, and for my part I incline 
to maintain that the Peddar’s Way was an ancient road long before 
the Christian era, and that this mysterious trackway ran its course 
from the coast to the Xar without crossing a single brook or tiny 
rivulet in all those twenty miles. It passed over an open country 
of heath and sandy hillock and rolling downs on which the flocks and 
herds of a pastoral people wandered to and fro, a people answering the 
description which Ctesar gives of the ‘ men of the interior ’ in Britain 
during the century before Christ, ‘ who for the most,’ he says, ‘ grow 
no com, but hve on milk and flesh, and clothe themselves with skins * 
£of the animals they tended]. But the valley of the Nar makes a 
somewhat deep depression across this stretch of upland, ai^d the 
spot at which the Peddar’s Way crossed the river must always have 
been a ‘ coign of vantage ’ of enormous strategical importance, giving, 
as it did the command not only of the road, which traversed almost 
the whole length of East AngliaC, but the command also'of the stream, 
which was navigable for small flat-bottomed barges neaily as far as 
Castle Acre itself, little more than a century ago. ' ^ 

The utter defeat of Boadicea and the Iceni in a.d. 62 was almost 
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the most important incident in the history of the Roman conquest of 
Britain. The country of the Iceni was bounded on the 
Koman west by the vast fenland of Cambridgeshire, on the south 
camp. Stour, on the north and ^ast by the sea. It was 

a kingdom aiiait, and its king Prasutagus ruled over his people as 
an ally or tributary of the Romans much as our native princes in 
India administer their several princiimlities under the protection of 
the British Crown. Wlien in the year a.d. 61 Prasutagus died and 
bequeathed the reversion of his dominions to the emperor Nero, subject 
to the life interest of his wife Boadicea, the beginning of the end had 
come and the speedy annexation of the little realm was inevitable. 
The immediate effect of the annexation appears to have been the 
establishment of the great fortified camp at Caist or about three miles 
to the south of what is now the city of Norwich, and some four miles 
to the north of what appears to have been the great stronghold or 
‘ capital' of the Iceni on the high ground overlooking the little ri\'er 
Tas. 

If on the heights overlooking the Nar there W'as another Icenian 
fortress close to the ford where the Peddar’s 'Way crossed the stream, 
Why it was if would have been almost an absolute necessity to dis- 
thrown up. niantle it—if we may use so grand a term—or to replace it 
by another fortified camp which would of course he constructed in 
conformity with the Roman methods of warfai'e. Anxl tins appears 
to have been exactly what happened. It was at Castle Acre that the 
Roman engineers threw up the entrenched camp whose mighty 
rtim]mrts still tell their tale and testify to the audacious foresight of a 
conquering people whose military genius, if nothing else, fitted them 
to be the masters of the world. If the estimate is to be relied on 
which assures us that the camp at Caistor was capable of receiving 
within its area a force of 6,500 men, the camj) at Castle Acre must 
have been able to take in at least 3,000 or 4,000. The great rampart 
of this camp which runs north and south for almost 300 yards, wliich, 
from the* bottom of the great ditch, after all the abrasion and 
wear of the elements during 1,500 years, is still some forty feet high, 
rnust have made the fortress impregnable on that side; while on 
the south another rampart ran, less formidable, because less necessary, 
inasmuch as here the Nar, broadening out into an impassable morass, 
served as the best natural defence for a force that on this side had 
very little to fear from attack. There stands the great Roman camp 
to this day, the life all gone out of it, but e\ en now bearing on its 
dead face something that looks like a menacing scowl. 


East Anglia was subject to Roman domination just 350 years. 
At the end of that time the legions marched out as they had come 
in, crossed the Channel, and left the land and its people to take care 
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of themselves. East Anglia got home rule, and I dare say there were 
a great many Britons who were very proud and delighted at their 
newly acquired liberty. But during those three centuries 
Church a prodigious change had com§ over the Boman world and its 
that was. people. When Aulus Plautius carried his invading 

hosts into Britain in a.d. 43, the world was a pagan world, ‘^^^len 
the legions left the Britons to take care of themselves, Christianity 
was the established religion of the empire, and the Christian Church, 
if not everywhere supreme, was rapidly becoming dominant. It is 

noticeable that in many places where Eoman camps exist a church 

is to be found in close proximity to the rampart; sometimes, as at 
Caistor near Norwich, we find it actually within the inclosuro of the 
vallum. Of course, the earlier churches have long since disappeared, 
i)ut the presumption is a reasonable one that the later churches 
stand ypon the site of a far more ancient Christian temple. At Castle 
Acre the noble fourteenth-century church is situated within a stone’s 
throw of the great western rampart of the Roman station and 
separated from it only by the huge ditch out of which the materials of 
that rampart, were dug. I liold that where tluit stately parish church 
now stands once stood a humbler sanctuary dedicated to the worship 
of the Most High, in which the Christian faith was taught and 
preached, and [prayer and praise were offered up according to the 
prevailing ritual of that age. When already as early as A.D. .315 the 
Bishops of Ijondon, York, and Lincoln [?], attended the Council 
of Arles, and during the next hundred years the conquering Cross 
was e\ery where extending its sway, and the pagans were in their turn 
put upon the defensive and pleading for no more than toleration 
which was denied them, it seems to me that then East Anglia 
must have been a Christian land or nothing. Then came her 
baptism of blood. 

From the lands to the northward of the Rhine and the Yssel—lands 


into which the sound of the (lospel of Christ had never travelled—a 
stream of pagan warriors, fierce and pitiless, come poiu*ing 
[H'a ^ in upon the Norfolk coast, forcing their way up every little 
and then- inlet and carrying all before them, blotting out the civilisa- 
foitiosscB. religion which the Roman had fostered, and 

under which the Britons had prospered, and stop by step getting a 
firm footing in the old kingdom of the loeni, and calling the land 
after their own name. The realm of Prasutagus became the kingdom 
of the East Angles, and there for another 400 years they held their 
own. 13ut they, too, were threatened by another stream of invaders, 
who in due time made good their landing and dispersed the others 
in their turn. But in the meanwhile these Angles or Saxons—call 
them which you will—got to leairn that it was needful to make good 
their conquest by raising up other fortresses to serve as defences 
against the, new invaders. 
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Abandoning ihe gn^at Roman camp of Caistor, they rearc'd that 
stupendous earthwork on which the Castle of Norwich now stands, and 
they planted it on the banks of the Wensum to check the advance 
of the mamuders who might strive to sail up that important water¬ 
way into tJie heart of the country. Leaving the mighty walled 
station of Rranoaster to its fate, they constructed another huge 
fortress at Castle Rising.. But they found that the position that the 
Romans had occupied at Castle Acre could not be improved upjjp, 
and so they utilised the mighty ramparts which they found there, 
and out of them they built up their great which, as long as 

they could succeed in holding it, gave them, as it had formerly given 
the Roman conquerors, the command of the Nar. 

But the tactics of these Teutonic conquerors were very different 
from those of Rome, The camp of the Roman legion was always 
quadrilateral, arifl for the most })art lay hard by a river’s bank, with 
easy access to the 'water for the liorses and the cattle tliat miglit 
chance to he within the lines of defence. It was a camp of occupa- 
tion, the home and the depot of a force which was meant to be per¬ 
manently settled in a province, and intended to serve as at once a 
garrison town and a base of o])erations if it were necessary at any 
1 irae to make a forward itiovejnent ui)on an enemy on the march. The 
Saxon camp was something very different. It was little more than a 
place of refuge in the event of attack; it was rather a citadel than a 
fortress ; a stronghold in which a stand might be made when the foe 
was too powerful to cope with in the field ; it was never meant to be 
permanently garrisoned; it. was ‘ a place to flee unto ’ rather than a 
hase from which to issue fortli on great military o])orations. The 
Saxons would never have dreamt of sliutting themselves within tlu' 
four great, ramparts of the Roinati castrnm ; they had a system of 
fortification of their own. It consisted in piling up a huge circular 
mound surrounded by a deep ditch, and flanking this ditch with an 
outer line of ‘ liorseshoe ’ earthworks, each supporting the other, and 
each affording a place of retreat if the attacking force had been strong 
enough to dislodge the defenders from their position. The central 
mound was called the hxirh\ the plateau on the summit was the last 
refuge for the besieged ; it was surrounded by a strong stockade, and 
iniglit be held by a small force of brave men against an army. 

When the Saxons found it necessary to throw up such a strong- 
liold as this at Castle Acre they planted it on the north-east comer of 
The burh Roman casirum, and they utilised the eastern rampart, 
\cS^**^* from the materials of which they piled up their burh and 
the flanking earthworks which surrounded it. There to this 
day the two systems of fortification may be seen in wonderful pre- 
servatiozL in immediate juxtaposition. At Burgh, near Yarmouth, you 
may see a Roman camp, its gigantic xvalls still standing; at Caistor 
on the Tas you 'may see another cam]>, with its huge rampart still 
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almost perfect on all the four sides. At Castle Rising you may see 
-an almost perfect specimen of a Saxon burh with its horseshoe 
earthworks. But at Castle Acre you have the two systems of ancient 
fortification side by side, the one actually having grown out of the 
other, and the very materials of the mote ancient line of defence 
having served for the construction of the more modern but more 
barbaric earthworks. 

■ j^arbarians these Angles undoubtedly were at their first coming^ 

and in East Anglia they were, from all that appears, behind their 

TheAngieH ^l^^lblk outside their own ])orders in cull lire and civilisa- 

intho tion. The great monasteries in the Fenland seem to have 

had more affinity with the West than* the East. They were all 

outside the East Anglian diocese when the conversion of the Angles 

was effected, and submitted themselves to the spiritual guidance of 

bishops of their own. Of architecture they knew nothing. Even to 

the last almost their only weapon and their most eftective tool was 

the axe; with that they cleared tlie forest, shaped tlie beams, and 

latterly hacked the very blocks of stone whicli tliey learnt so slowly 

and, as it seems, reluctantly to utilise for building purposes. Their 

art was confined to the rude adornment of their sepulchral urns, to the 

scratching of simple patterns upon rings and cups, and the combs of 

the women. Once settled upon the land in small communities they 

wandei‘(‘d but Uti le: the band or clan or family which had won a tiny 

territory were chiefly concerned in keeping it to themselves, and 

they calletl it their tiin, or their home. Walled towns they abhorred. 

Like gipsies, they shrank from the thought of being imprisoned in the 

streets. Even late in the seventh century, and when they had be- 

<'ome Christianised—after a fashion—their moral perceptions and sen- 

% 

timents were hideously chaotic. In their quarrels they dropped the 
bludgeon and took to the knife, and they valued life so little that 
they compounded for murder according to a differential tariff. They 
burnt their dead and collected the calcined bones into urns of incom¬ 
parably inferior make to the pottery of the Romans. They buried 
these cinerary urns in cemeteries outside the vill where their habita¬ 
tions were clustered. It is the only indication that we have of their 
having any feeling of reverence. Even when, much later, every 
settlement had its church and its priest, it was necessary to forbid 
them by ecclesiastical authority from using the timbers of the church 
for fuel to save themselves the trouble of going further afield yrhen 
there was a scarcity of logs for the hearth. It was not till 571 that 
the East Anglians chose, or submitted to, a king to reign over them; 
before that time we may presume that something like anarchy pre¬ 
vailed, and every man did that which was right in his own eyes. 

Such were the people who ^.ppear to have had a settlement of 
•considerable importance at Castle Acre; and the great earthwoi ks 
which they raised when a common danger forced them to unite 
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and co-operate*in the face of the foe are not by any means the only 
remains which the district supplies, and which speak to us with aa 
eloquence of their own. 

During the last few weeks the liberality of Mr. Henry AMllett, of 
Brighton, has provided funds for exploring’an early Anglian cemetery 
Theceme- ^-^-stle Acre which can hardly have been used after the- 
tci-y of tiio sixth centtu-y. About half an acre of land hay been ex- 

Casti? plored ; the place of sepulture has for some few generations 
been under the plough and the urns are never much more 
than a foot below the surface of the soil, the modern tillage and our 
heavier agricultural machinery, furrowing much deeper than afore¬ 
time, has crushed and destroyed the sepulchral urns which at one 
time must have been deposited in tliis burial pjace by the hundred, 
but * though much is taken much remains,’ and the results of the 
exploration are not without their significance. Upon this branch of 
the subject, however, I ilo not think it necessary to dwell. 


When the little East Anglian kingdom had lasted some 300' 
jears, and had slowly been learning some of the arts of peace, 
and enjoying some of its blessings—not without tlie influ- 
couiingof ence of the Church, which became more and more potent 
for good—the Norsemen came down upon the land, and 
there was long war and pillage and carnage. The invasion began 
in 838; that seems to have been no move than a plundering raid by 
a Viking fleet that came for booty. Twenty-eight years later Ivan 
the Boneless with a mighty host landed on the .East Anglian coast, 
and soon showed that he meant to stay. Where did lu‘ land ? 
There ig no answer forthcoming. But if it were- on the northern 
shore, then peradventure he and his marched down the Peddar's Way 
and traversed the upland where the flocks and herds were I'oaming, 
and where it may be that he saw the droves of horses which next 
year he seized for his march towards the north. If he sailed up the 
Nar his first great fight would be at Castle Acre; that stronghold 
would be too formidable a gathering place for the tribes to allow^ 
the invader leaving it in his rear. Did he storm that terrible hnrh? 
Did he harry the country round with fire and sword ? Did lie gi\o the* 
villages to the flames ? Of the ruthless character of the invasion we 
have dreadful testimony. Of the line of his march we have but vague 
notices, and conjecture is but waste of time. But I suspect—I only 
suspect—that there are traces of a Danish entrenched camp five 
miles from Castle Acre which may have been thrown up by the Bone¬ 
less One; and this is certain, that in the long period of warfare during 
which the East Anglian land was frightfully devastated by the new 
hordes of heathen invaders all the old Saxon fortresses shared the 
same fate* The Norsemen came and stayed as conquerors, and for 
the next 200 years East Anglia was a Danish province. 
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The Danes came in among us as pagans, and they did their best 
to blot out the Christianity which they found in East Anglia, but 
the Cross triumphed after all. Cedant arma togce is the great law 
of progress. When Guthrum in 880 received baptism, and the 
great Alfred was his sponsor at the font, a beginning was made in the 
conversion of the fiei’ce marauders; and East Anglia, left to settle its 
own aflairs, slowly recovered itself from the havoc that had been 
wrought; and Christianity heciime the i*eligion of the new people. 

Then came another conquest, and William of Normandy burst in 
resistless and carried all before him, and he won the crown of Eng- 
The land, and he divided all the land as seemed good to him. 
Conql^^st. Norfolk—^for we must speak of Norfolk now by her 

WiUiam modem name—the Conqueror bestowed 139 manors upon 
Wareniio. one of his sturdiest followers, William de Wareime, and of 
these (Jastle Acre was by far the most considerable and important. 
It was the Capital manor of liis great Norfolk possessions, and 
though there is little evidence tliat he made it anything else but an 
occasional place of residence, yet it is inconceivable that the great 
fortress on the Nar should have been left ungarrisoned, or that it. 
should have been allowed to go out of repair. But during the life¬ 
time of the first Earl of Surrey—by which title William de Warenne 
became known—it seems more than probable that the defences of 
the Imrh remained pretty much as they had been—huge timber 
fences—stockades and palisades inclosing the wooden dwellings of 
the soldiery and their officers ; the seneschal of the fortress probably 
occupying an important position ujjon the plateau of the great 
mound. Of stone walls and masonry there was none. It was reserved 
for the second earl, who succeeded his father in 1089, to make Castle 
Acre a place of far greater magnificence than it had ever been 
before. 


As the eleventh century was drawing to a close, a tremendous 
cyclone of religious exedtement—its centre nowhere, its circumference 
The great everywhere—was moving with an awful force over Emope. 
ie\ivai. All ranks and all classes were affected by it; the upper ranks 
of society indeed more powerfully, or at least more conspicuously than 
the rest. Reprobates to whom conscience had been a word without 
a-meaning through all their lives of vice and crime, found themselves 
shuddering with unaccountable spasms of remorse for sins they had 
felt no compunction in committing, and had till now well-nigh for¬ 
gotten, Rugged warriors, coarse and relentless, to whom bloodshed 
and pillage had .been a merry game and the clash of battle a kind 
of rapture, clutched at their heartstrings by a mysterious agony, 
shrieked aloud with uncontrollable horror at the prospect of judgment 
to come. Kings and queens, and nobles, men and maidens, careless, 
luxurious, gay, frivolous, sensual or debauched, awoke as out of 
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fileep to the consciousness that their lives had been no better than a 
ghastly dream, and found themselves overwhelmed by an unbearable 
sense of emptiness, and an ecstasy of yearning and aspiration after 
spiritual exaltation, and nearness to God. The emotional storm 
did not exhaust itself in the languor of mysticism, it translated itself 
into action, and sacrifice, and good works. The history of that 
n-mazing and awful Religious Revival in tlie eleventh century has 
never yet been written. When it oofnes to be studied and thought¬ 
fully dealt with, it will, I feel confideni, be found. to have originated 
in the famous Burgundian abbey of Clugny. There the fire kindled, 
and from thence for well-nigh two centuries the warmth and the 
flame of the movement continued to be supplied. 

Just ten years after the great William had landed at Pevensey, 
■and not till then, his work of bringing the realm under his sway was 


Williaan cle 
\Var»*nne 
goeH on a 
Ijilgrim- 
age. 


completed, and his kingdom was finally consolidated by the 
suppression of the formidable rebellion of Ralph of Norfolk, 
That attempt at revolt collapsed at the heginning of 1070. 
When the Castle of Norwich surrendered it was committed 


to the custody of William of Warenne. It seems that during that 
same year, the earl and his wife Gundvada set out on a pilgrimage 
to Rome. 'iVars afterwards it became necessary that the earl should 
set down tfie story of that Continental tour, and this is what he tells 
us about it:— 


, I William de Warenne and Gundrada my wife wishing to 
make a pilgrimage to St. Peter in Rome, went on our way stopping 
at many monasteries which are to be found in France and Burgundy, 
and there wo offered up our prayers. And when we had reached 
Burgundy we lonnit that we could not safely go further because of 
the war which was going on then, between the Pope and the Emperor. 
Thereupon we took up our abode at the monastery of Clugny, a great 
and holy abbey built in honour of St. Peter . . . And because we 
found there such great sanctity and devotion and Christian charity 
and moreover so much honour shewn us by the good Prior and all the 
convent—who received us into their society and fraternity—we began 
to regard that Order and that House with love and devout regard 
above all other Religious Houses that we had seen. But Sir Hugh 
their holy Abbot was not then at home. And because a long time 
before—and now more than ever—my wife and I had it in our purpose 
and wish, by the counsel of Lanfranc the liord Archbishop, to raise 
up some Religious House for our sins and for the salvation of our 
souls, it seemed to ns then that we should not be willing to found it 
of any other Order so gladly as of the Cluniac Order. And therefore 
we sent and requested of Sir Hugh the Abbot and of the whole sacred 
congregation that they would grant to us two or three or four monks 
of their flock on whom we would bestow the Church hard by our Castle 
of Ijewes which in ancient times had existed in honour of St. Pancras, 
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and which we, from being a wooden church, had converted into one of 
stone. And at starting we were prepared to surrender as much land 
and cattle and goods as might suffice for the support of twelve monks.- 
But the holy Abbot was at first very av erse to listen to our petition 
because of our foreign land’being so long a distance off, and especially 
because of the passage by sea. But after that we had procured a 
licence to introduce Cliiniac Monks into the land of England from 
our lord King William; and that the Abbot on his part had been 
certified of the king’s will; llicn at last he granted and sent to us 
four of his Monks, to wit Sir I^aiizo and three associates, on whom at 

the outset we bestowed all tlie things whi(*]i we had promised, and we 
confirmed the same by a writing whicli we sent to the Abbot and 
convent of Clugny, because the^'- were unwilling to send their monks 
till this had been done. And thus it was granted to me and to my 
wife to briiig the Cluniac Monks into our English land,’ 

Tliis was the first introduction of the Cluniac Order into Eng¬ 
land. but this was not all. When tlie great earl drew up the record 
of his first foundation ten years had past since he and his 
wife had resolved on the course they were prei)ared to follow.* 
In those ten years the Conqueror liad died, and the Queen 
Matilda and the lady (xundrada too, and William the Earl 
was drawing near his end. It is clear that the original intention of 
founding a monastery of i)rior and twelve monks at Lewes had deve¬ 
loped into a much more ambitious scheme. The husband and wife 
seem to have kept l e.-idence sometimes at Lewes and sometimes at 
Castle Acre; for it was at the latter place that Gundrada died in 
childbed in 1085. Wlierefon* it seemed good to them that Castle 
Acre should not be treated worse than Lewes, and as there was a 
monastery provided for tiie one, so should the other he blessed with 
the presence of t he (^luniacs in like manner. 

During the first earlV lifetime, however, this intention was not 
carried out, though a beginning was made. It aj^pears tliat within 
the defences of the castle, which, as we have seen, were sur- 
mounted by the formidable stockades, a church or chapel. 
Aero probably of wood, had existed before the Conquest and de¬ 
dicated to yt. Mary. To keep up the daily service in this 
church two or three' monks, perhaps drafted from Lewes, were 
housed within the i)recincts. keeping up their cloister life in tempo¬ 
rary shelters (as we know was done elsewliere. while a monastery was 
building) and keeping to their ‘ Rule ’ as strictly as circumstances 
would permit. But when the earl died in 1088, his son the second 
William de Warenne lost no time in carrying out his parent’s wishes, 
and as early as 1089, according to our authority,^ he confirmed his 
father’s charter of foundation, and he appears to have intended to 
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make the capital manor of his Norfolk estates no unworthy rival of 
the great Sussex castle and the great Sussex monastery. As for the 
'The Nor castle, the timber stockades were replaced by huge walls of 
flints, which may be easily traced along its whole circuit and 
which must have involved in its construction a prodigious 
expenditure of labour. The central mound or citadel of the Saxon 
fortress was crowned with an enormous shell keep as the technical 
term is; That is, the plateau on the summit of the Saxon hicrh was 
' surrounded by a mighty wall of rubble, the outer side faced with 
masonry and strengthened at intervals by great buttresses. Wliile 
radiating from the great shell itself five other lofty ^vall8 were 
carried right across the deep Saxon ditch to prevent the possibility of 
a besieging force concentrating itself in a combined attack upon any 
single point of the defences. Moreover, the base courts as it is called 
—that is, the area into which the Saxon tribesmen would drive their 
wives and children for defence when the Danes were pillaging and 
burning and slaying—this base court was no longer left to be defended 
after the old fashion by a timber stockade. That would not suit the 
improved tactics of Noruuiu warfare. The Norman came not to 
plunder and carry his booty across the sea, not to ravage and move on. 
He came to win the land and hold it, and he meant to keep down 
the subject peo)»le with an iron hand. So the whole area of the base 
court was girdled with its frowning wall, that too following the lin<* 
of the Saxon rampart and running along its summit; and the in- 
closure which had once been the base court of the Saxon fortress 
became the inner %vard of the castle of the Wavennes. But it seems 
that, during the thousand years or so that had passed since the 
Romans threw up their tremendous camp guarding.the ford across th<' 
Nar, a considerable change had come about in the stretch of lowland 
tx) the south. In Roman times, as we have seen, this was a wide and 
impassable morass, so impassable that the Romans n)ade their 
aouthem rampart much less strong than on any other side; the de¬ 
fence of the position here was comparatively easy. If the old road, 
as seems probable, crossed this morass by a causeway, that causeway 
would in the lapse of ages help very powerfully to bring about a 
gradual silting up of the little river; and, as lime went on, the land 
hereabout would slowly rise and the marsh ground would no longer 
be as treacherous as before. Accordingly,'when the Saxon base court 
was turned into the Norman in/ner ward, it was found necessary to 
defend the approaches from the south far more carefully than the 
Roman had thought it necessary to defend his camp on this side. 
So the wall of the inner wa/rd is found to be at its highest on the 
«outhf as though by this time the southern line was most open to 
-attack though in Roman days that line was least assailable. 
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And all this is to be seen ‘ with half an eye ’ by any one who likes 
to look about him at Castle Acre and trace the course of those changes 
which have left their ineffaceable memorials in the Norfolk village, 
which was never anything more than a village, never even rising to 
the dignity of becoming a: market town as we understand that term 
now. 

Of any grand residence of the Warennes within the line of cir- 
cumvallation there is not a vestige remaining. 1 doubt whether the 
second earl ever carried out the buildings he contemplated at the 
castle. He had quite enough upon his hands elsewhere. He died in 
1138, and his son tlie third earl, from anything that appears, was 
nev(»r at Castle Acre at all. The chi’oniclers say he escaj>ed somehow 
from the battle of Lincoln in 1140—and that he died in the Holy 
Land ten years after Ins fatlier. With him the Warennes in the male 
line came to an end. and during the next hundred years at least the 
Castle appears to have been occupied by the bailiff's of the non-resident 
earls, anti there is (|uite. enough in tlie complaints recorded in the 
Hundred Rolls to show that these bailiff's were no better than they 
should be. and were a bullying grasping extortionate set, grinding 
the faces of the poor under pretext of looking after the interests of 
their lortl; ami, when the day of reckoning came, shielding themselves 
by putting him before themselves as their defence. 

So it appears that the shell keep and its stern walls as they startle us 
to-day when we turn the (*orner into the Norfolk village and come ujwn 
tliem without a warning— ‘multiform, manifold, and menacing’—were 
all built up in th^ lifetime of a single Norman earl; that they could not 
have been begun much before the twelfth century had set in; that 
nothing was jwlded to them after 1138 except perhai)s the somewhat 
imj)osing Edwardian gateway wliich, 1 suspe(*t, was erected by one of 
the bailiff' class to keep things snug within the liberties of the castle, 
those ‘ liberties ’ having step by step grown into a little town which kept 
on stealthily creeping up in the area included between |.he Roman 
ramparts and the great western ditch of the Saxon earthworks, 

Meanwliile, all along the Roman vallum on tlie north a steady 
and resolute invasion was going on by a new horde of barbarians; 
The new their name was—The Squatters. I doubt whether any 

invaderR. village or town in England can be found in which such 
audacious and continuous appropriation of little plots of land has 
been going on for ages as may be seen at Castle Acre. The tempta¬ 
tion to settle here was irresistible. There was a wide extent of 
ground which was valueless. Not even sheep, much less cattle, could 
be safely left to feed upon the earthworks and the mighty ditches, 
and the supply of building materials which the walls and ramparta 
afforded was practically Inexhaustible, So the Squatters picked out 
the giant flints, and tore down the stone which had been brought by 
6ea and up the river from the Lincolnshire quarries, and they found 
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their lime ready to hand, and they erected good substantial dwellings 
on the sites they chose and which they soon converted into their own 
freeholds. They liad no need to square the stone—all they had to do 
was to square the bailiff. To this very day the people dig into the 
Koinan wMww for chalk and flints, and-seem to think the great 
eaitliworks are no man’s laud. The great Saxon hurh is waste, and 
the iiuge Norman walh eouhl only be protected at a heavy annual 
('ost, and though the whole place possesses for the antiquarian a 
'iiiu([ue and absorbing inten^st, who is to keep off from it the hand 
of the spoiler, say for another thousand yeai-s ? 

AVe can only make an appeal to sentiment ; but sentiment is an 
exjieiisive luxury, and the Philistines and the Squatters laugh the 
sentimentalists to scorn. A\^e are a practical people, a very practical 
people. We cannot tolerate fads. At any rate we say we cannot. 
We are almost angry and quite contemptuous when we hear that 
on the other side of the Channel the French government goes the 
length of protecting even the Cyclopean monolith avenues of the 
Morbihan, and at some considerable charge to the revenue actually 
])uts pre-historic monuments under the supervision of the police. 
That’s not om* way. We go in for useful knowledge, horribly useful! 
We are for letting the dead bury their dead, and if they have 
not buried them deep enougli, we set to work to dig them up again 
—be they cats or men ; and we provide pianofortes for elementary 
schools, and encourage strumming and dactylic volubility. What 
more can we be expecte<l to do ? 

.•••••• 

While the second Earl Warenne was taking away the wooden walls 
of ^he old castle and replacing tliem with masonry and stone, was 
he busy at the other end of the parish ? 
ciuuuio Abutting upon the western ditch of the Eoman camp 

Priory stood the church of St. Peter with a triangular strip of land 
belonging to it. One side of the triangle extended all along the 
western rampart; another side continued the line of the northern 
rami^art for about 100 yards; and the third side, which joined the 
first at its southernmost extremity, abutted on an old road which led 
<Iowh to the ancient ford across the Nar. The Warennes left the 
]»arish church where they found it and appear to liave done nothing 
to it. The inhabitants might be trusted to take care of their own 
place of worship, and jn those days men were mucli more in the habit 
of paying for their religion than is commonly believed. WTiat sort of 
place St. Peter’s Church at Castle Acre was in the twelfth century we 
Lave no means of knowing, but we have only to look at it as it stands 
now, shorn of much of its old splendour though grandly ‘ restored ’ some 
five-and-twenty years ago, to form some idea of what a noble church 
• it became in the fourteenth century, even though it is pretty certain 
that it owed very little of its magnificence to the later Earls Warenne 
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and much less to the Cluniac monks who had their own church to 
keep up on the other side of the road. 

And this brings us to that which most visitors look upon as the 
real glory and boast of Castle Acre, to wit the Cluniac Priory. 

How soon after his father’s death in* 1189 the second earl set about 
» 

the project of carrying his parent’s intentions into effect we have no 
means of knowing. He had a great deal on his hands; and the pre¬ 
sumption is that he did not begin upon the Norfolk capital manor till 
the castle and the monastery at Lewes had been brought to something* 
like completion. And as the great church of St. Pancras at Lewes 
was not consecrated till quite late in the reign of William Rufus, it 
seems probable, and the conjecture is confirmed by the internal 
evidence which the architectural features afford, that the works at 
Castle Acre were not begun till the reign of Henry I., and indeed not 
till more than half that reign was over. Into the early history of the 
monastery, however, I have no intention of entering here further 
tiian to hazard a conjecture that the Priory, as it was not begun till the 
death of the first earl in 1089, so it was not completed till after 
the death of the second earl in 1138. In other words, it took more 
than fifty years before the original intention of the first earl was 
carried out, and the church opened with the usual jK>mp and cere¬ 
mony. During these fifty years the popularity of the Cluniacs did 
not increase; they were eclipsed in austerity by the Cistercians and 
quite surpassed in mere popularity l)y the Augustine Canons. Yet 
for all that it must not be forgotten tl»at the Cluniacs were the first 
great reformers of the Benedictine order, and that the founding of the 
Monastery of »St. Pancras at Lewes was an event in English history; 
while the building of the cell or dependent house at Castle Acre, 
though its completion was deferred till another generation, was but a 
continuance of the first design. It gave importance to a movement 
in favour of making the religious houses on our side of the Channel 
more strict in their discipline, and it helped in giving a decided 
impetus to the desire after a higher tone in the social life of the 
country at large. 

Taking the first meridian west of Greenwich as a convenient 
dividing line, I doubt whether to the east of that line and south of 
the Humber there is a monastic ruin in England that can compare 
with Castle Acre for the extent and condition of its still existing 
remains and for the facility with which its ground-^lan could be 
made out, even in« minute details. If such an extensive ruin' had 
existed anywhere except in a remote village, it must have been 
carted away bodily centuries ago. As it is, it has simply fallen 
into decay. It has been a quarry from which all the beautifully 
carved work has been industriously removed, but there was a far 
more convenient quarry in the Castle and its walls for the squatters 
and anyone else who wanted stone or lime, than the more distant 
VoL. XXXI— No. 180 U 
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monastery afforded. Other protective influences have contributed as 
a check upon unlimited spoliation. The grand Tudor gateway 
appears to have been used as a dwelling a long time after the suppres¬ 
sion ; and tliere are considerable fragments of the residences of some 
of the office-bearers in the monastery which have never ceased to be 
inhabited to the present time. Large portions of the pavement of 
the church have been uncovered for the first time during the last 
three years ; the walls of the cloister garth are still standing ; the 
refectory remains as it was when the roof fell in. Anyone who likes 
may climb the dormitory stairs which the monks went up and down 
for more than four centuries. The boundary wall may be traced with 
ease from the great gateway to the ancient mill that abutted upon 
the ford over the Nar. I^hur at least of the altars at which mass was 
said for centuries in the church are still in situ ; only their slabs of 
marble having been torn away. In the chapel of the cellarer’s 
lodgings the frescoes at the east end are still to be seen—faint, of 
course, but distinctly traceable. I lielieve that the prior’s house is 
buried in its own ruins ; the arrangements of the infirmary and its 
members might be mapped out with certainty. As for the matchless 
west front of the church, with its two towers supporting it—one of 
which has survived—if it had not been for the swaggering improvers of 
the fourteentli century, who must needs insert a braggadocio ‘ Perpen¬ 
dicular ’ window in the place of the Norman lights, and in doing so 
hacked away a portion of the lovely arcading whicli still puts them 
to shame—that west front, I say, might have remained till now tlie 
most sumptuous specimen of Norman work in East Anglia. 

In fact, the Norman work has outlasted all the additions that the 
later men erected. They pulled down the apso and built up an 
ambitious I^ady Chapel, of which no more than the foundations 
remain; from two other chapels, one on the north and another on 
the south, the altars have never been removed, though their roofs and 
windows Iiave perished. The piers of the central tower are still stand¬ 
ing ; but about their bases are the immense masses of masonry that 
came crashing down some day or night a couple of centuries or so 
ago. There they lie for little boys and girls to climb and dance upon 
while tliey scream out little nursery rhymes about the monks of old I 
(Juietly browsing through the old aisles or cropping the sweet grass 
that grows in the old cloister, the sheep wander and grow fat. As you 
stroll—quite tinconscious of where you are—across the Convent 
Cemetery, where for centuries the Cluniao fathers gently laid their 
brethren to rest, each one shrouded in his monastic habit—the cattle 
chewing the cud of bovine reflection stare at you with their mild eyes 
—no speculation in those orbs— 

Little heeding tlie past—bent on pasture alone. 

It is not because Castle Acre can boast of a Roman Camp, nor 
because it contains a Saxon Cemetery, nor because its great earth- 
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works are a wonder and astonishment to the passer-by, nor because 
the Norman Castle has a tale of its own to tell, nor because its parish 
church is a noble specimen of fourteenth-century architecture—nor 
even because the Cluniac Priory is so splendid and interesting a 
monument of bygone greatness, that this out-of-the-way NorfolJj: 
village is so well worth a visit; but because all these things are to 
be seen in so small an area, and all may be inspected in a few hours. 
In their aggregate they make up such a continuous series of historic 


and almost pre-historic records as perhaps could hardly be paralleled 
in any English village of the same size. Happily the w’hole parish, with 
the exception of the small holdings which have come down from the 
hordes of squatters, belongs to a single noble owner, who is not likely to 
let things get worse than they are. On the ruined Priory a good 
beginning has already l)ecn made by clearing away an immense 
mass of the debris which has accumulated, arresting the progress of 
decay, and protecting what is worth preserving. The Priory Church 
has been opened out from end to end under the able supervision of 
Mr, Hope, who has also cleaved three walks of tlie cloister. The 
refectory still remains to be dealt with, and the dormitory will be 
taken in hand when the season permits, Mr. Henry Willett again 
having liberally offered to contribute towards the cost of that part 
of the work. Much more than this, liowevcr, still remains to be 
done, and in the meantime a caretaker has been appointetl to 
keep the ground—to admit visitors at a trilling charge, and to warn 
off ragamuffins with a talent for pilfering. JiOrd Leicester is not 
likely to stop at that point, but it is too much to ex 2 ^ect that the 
noble owner should jH’ovide a ])layground for the world at large 
unless they who are interested in the jneservation of our ancient 
monuments are ])re 2 )ared to su 2 ) 2 ')ort any efforts that may be made to 
arrest the ja’ogress of decay. Hitherto the remoteness of the locality 
has 2 )rotected it from being overrun by any very large number of 
mischievous visitors; but our facilities of locomotion are steadily 
increasing, and the clanger becomes greater from year to year of 
Castle Acre being overrun by a new horde of invaders—not now of 
lioinans or Angles or Normans or even Squatters—but an invasion 
this time of Trij^pers, who will leave no traces of their existence 
behind them except their crumpled paper, their broken bottles, and 
their offensive names scribbled upon every wall or cut upon every 
accessible tree. Other conquerors have each and all come here to 
build up—such invaders as these come only to destroy. 


Augustus Jessopp. 
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CARDINAL MANNING 

IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


By the death of Henry Edward, Cardinal Priest of SS. Andrew and 
Oregory on the Ccelian Hill, and Archbishop of Westminster, the 
lioman Church loses her most brilliant and distinguished English¬ 
man, London Society its most picturesque figure, the working men 
of England one of their doughtiest champions, and the Temperance 
•cause one of its staunchest disciples and one of its foremost advo¬ 
cates. 

This article, however, does not attempt to depict Cardinal 
Manning in any of the above capacities, rather does it aim at show¬ 
ing the brilliant youth and vigorous manhood of the years spent 
within the walls of the Church of England, and more •especially in 
that comer of Sussex where, for seventeen years and a half, he was 
Priest, Kural Bean, and Archdeacon. 

A son of William Manning, M.P,, Governor of the Bank of 
England, Henry Edward was born on the 15th of July, 1808, at 
Totteridge in Hertfordshire, He was educated at Harrow under 
Dr. George Butler, and was at school distinguished alike by his pro¬ 
ficiency in learning and by his skill in games; for two years he was 
in the Harrow Eleven, the last year as captain of the team. A propos 
of cricket, only two years ago Manning related how, when at Laving- 
ton, he and one of the villagers i)layed Samuel (afterwards Bishop) 
Wilberforce and his brother Henry a single-wicket match, in which 
he was victorious. The villager thus described Manning’s play: ‘ The 
parson he be the best cricketer in the village next to me.’ 

At nineteen Manning left Harrow and graduated at Balliol College, 
Oxford, and in 1830 took his degree with such high honours that he was 
elected to a fellowship at Merton. His contemporaries speak of him 
as the handsome young undergraduate, whose speeches at the Union 
were always well listened to, who was ever ready to speak, and speak 
well, on any subject; even in those early days he was an advocate of 
those liberal principles which in after life he so sturdily championed 
in the cause of suffering humanity. 

On the 23rd of December, 1832, he was ordained priest by the 
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Bishop of Oxford, through letters dimissory from the Bishop of 
Rochester, and began his career in the Church of England as curate 
to the Rev, John Sargent, rector of Lavington, Sussex, serving at 
the same time the Church of Up^altham, a little hamlet, part 
of the parish of East Dean, distant from Lavington about two miles 
across the Downs. This little church, with its Norman apse, stands 
unaltered ; it holds at the most about forty persons, but only ten or 
twelve could have gathered there to hear the early utterances of the 
even then eloquent preacher, for except the turnpike-keeper’s house 
there is only a farmhouse near the church. After the death of the 
Rev. John Sargent in April 1833, Mr. Sargent, of Tjavington, ap¬ 
pointed Manning to the vacant livings of Lavington and Graffham, 
and thus became the only patron in tlie Church of England who gave 
him preferment. On the 7th of November of the same year he 
married Caroline Sargent, a grand-daughter of his patron. Mrs, 
Manning vras the third of four sisters, the daughters of the Kev. 
John Sargent and Mary his wife; of the other three, the eldest, 
Emily, married the Rev. Samuel Wilberforce; Mary, the second, 
married lleniy Wilberforce, and the youngest, Sophia, married the 
Rev. G. D. Ryder. There are few records of Manning's domestic life 
in the papers to which I have access ; many still remember his young 
wife, with beautiful eyes, and the cliaracteristic fairness of the Sargent 
family, of which mention is made by Mozley in his Reminiscences. 
But this domestic life was of short duration, for on the 24th of July, 
1837, Mrs. Manning died, and was buried in Lavington Churchyard. 
No stone, no cross, mark her resting-place, but in Chichester Cathe¬ 
dral a handsome stained glass window records her loss. 

That the early death of his l)eauliful wife deeply affected a cha¬ 
racter like Manning’s is not to bo wondered at, Imt it did more than 
transiently affect him, it set a seal on his character that was never 
afterwards effaced. After her death he found himself unable to dwell 
on the past except in direct acts of devotion : ‘ At those times, in 
church, but specially day by day at home, I both can and do fully 
and fixedly, and they are the most blessed moments of my present 
life. At all other times I feel the absolute need of full emjdoyment, 
and to the best of my power I maintain a habit of fixed attention, 
and suffer as few intervals of disengaged time as I can.’ 

At the time of her death he wrote what he describes as ‘ a sort 
of grapple with what was crushing me.' At the present moment, 
when every heart in England is full of symi^thy for the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, who are mourning the loss of their firstborn, and 
when, as it seems, ‘ the Angel of Death is abroad in the land,' it seems 
impossible to withhold these beautiful words, which cannot fail to bring 
comfort to many a weary and .wounded heart: 

Had you not rather bear yourself all the affliction of anxiety and grief which 
clouds a season of death P 
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The hopes, fears, blights, faintings, and recoils of cold blood on the overwhelmed 
heart. The quick step, sudden message, hasty summons, the agony of lingering 
expectation. 

Somebody must bear this, for it is appointed unto all men once to die, and you 
must die too at the last. Would yon not that they should be spared all you suffer? 

Is the solitude of bereavement alfiictmg ? 

Would you not rather endure it and let them enter into the fellowship of 
saints and angels ? The heavy days, long e venings, leisure changed into loneliness. 
The sad nights, and sadder days, when the reality of our bcTeavemcilt breaks iu 
upon us. Sleep, much more dreaming, puts us bade whore we wore, but working 
thrusts us again into the present. 

Is death terrible, and its avenues rough ? 

Will you not rejoice for them tliat they have got their trial well over, and that 
now there remains for them no more suflering and sickness, because no more sin: 
tliat the spirit is now enfranchised, the body laid up for renewal. They shall be 
restored, not with the hollow eye and sliarp severe cries of (listress^ but in a trans¬ 
figured perfection of all they once were, Death has dominion only while we are 
dying. They are born to a new life when the spirit passes forth. 

Is it blessed to enter into rest 

Then do you not n^joice that they have (nitered—aye, so soon ? Would you not 
give way to them, and yield any greater blessing to them ? And will you not 
rejoice that they have entered into the groalest at the cost of your sorrow and 
solitude ? This is only tlie greatcjst act of self-denial you hav(i ever been called to 
for their sakes. 


Mrs. Sargent, who at this time shared the home of lier widowed 
son-in-law. Henry Maimino-, as later she shared that of Samuel 
W'ilberforco, and to whom Mrs. Manning had said on her death-bed, 
‘ T am sure yoti will do all you can to take care of Henry/ writes ^ of 
the anniversary of ]\Irs. Manning^ death, from Lavington, on the 2Gth 
of July, 1839: 


This has been a week of much painful finding to dear Henry, and he has wished 
to spend it exclusively in religious exercis^es and in his parish. On Wednesday 
w’e went soon after breakfast to the Shepherd, and d<.'ari*st 11. administered the 
Sacrament to liim and Mrs. (Iraysmark, and Mrs. lii'cves and me, JJe then shut 
himself up in his room, and after somchonr^ lie called me to give me a few memo¬ 
rials for which I Lad once asked, lie was quite iu an agony of tears, and only in 
the ovozting appearc^d, in the calmest static of mind, and we had service in the 
church as the eve of St. Janies. Yesterday we had two services: in the morning 
here, evening at (Irnffham, and two nice little lectures. As avo were going into 
this church, Henry said, ‘My dear friend (lladstone is just now going to be 
married ; * and uptm my saying something of the .strange differences in the lot of 
those wo love, he said, in the most plaintive voice, ‘Yes, but it all leads to the 
same blessed end.’ 


Onee, when in after years duty bronglit him into the neighbour¬ 
hood of Lavington, his first visit was to the little churchyard, where 
he remained in silence for many minutes by his wife’s grave. 

Of the life at Lavington a few records still exist. One, that 
IVIanning in his visits to the pottery often tried to make a flower-pot, 
but always without success, till one day he came down to the pottery 


* To her daughter, Mrs. Samuel Wilberforce. 
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and said, ‘ Todman, I have faith that I can make a pot.’ He sat down 
on the potter’s stool, and turned out, as the man says, * the most 
beautiful pot I ever see’d.’ During the time he was at Lavington he 
pulled down and rebuilt both the churches at Lavington and Graff- 
ham. Lavington Church is still the same outwardly as Manning left 
it. In the rebuilding of this church Manning took a part, and a 
large flint in the eastern wall was laid in its place with his own hands. 
The font in the church was a present to Manning from Mr. Hope 
Scott, Q.C., who also joined tlie Roman Church. Graffham Church, 
of which Manning, when he showed it to friends, used to say, 

‘ See bow an archdeacon with the best intentions can spoil a church’— 
it was so dark that on a dull day candles had to be used—was re¬ 
built as a personal memorial to Bishop Wilberforce, and is a perfect 
specimen of an old Sussex church. On the occasion already mentioned 
of the visit of Manning to Lavington, when he was Cardinal, I 
accompanied him into tlie church and showed liim a New Testament 
■with tlie inscription ‘ 11. K. Manning, 1845.’ He laid bis hand on the 
book saying, ' Times change and men cliange, but this never changes,’ 
The rectory at JiHviiigton wh('re Manning lived is but a short distances 
from the cluirch, in which he always said morning and evening 
prayei\ He used to rol:»e in the rectory, and his picturesque figure 
.as he walked up to cliurcli in full canonicals is a sight not easily 
forgotten. The rectory, sheltered by the Downs, is covered with 
roses which bloom nearly throughout the year; and well do I 
remember Manning's study, a long room with a southern aspect, the, 
walls covered from ceiling to floor with hooks, the higli desk and 
«tool where Manning stood, not sat, lo write. 

As rector he was beloved in the j)arish. ()nc of his old parishioners 
still rejoices in the fact that for some years she led the singing in 
Lavington Church, ‘saving liis poor voice and giving it a rest, dear 
man.’ To the children he was invariably kind, constantly giving them 
small money presents. It is told of liirn that when he saw a child 
with bad boots on, lie used to say, ‘Now, iny child, I will give you 
one new boot if your mother can afford to buy you the other; ’ then he 
went to the village shop and }#aid for one boot for the cliild. During 
the years that 1 remember Manning at Lavington he rarely unbent; 
always kindly, he seemed too studious or abstracted to join in any of 
our boyish amusements; once, however, be did, and the scene was 
as follows. In Charlton Forest, on the lop of the South Downs, 
there is in the middle of the wood a green grassy ring, into* which 
eight woodland roads debouch. A picnic from Lavington had been 
organised, and Manning was one of the party. When luncheon was 
over, an announcement was made that a tournament would take place. 
Down one of the eight roads.came Manning on such a small i^ony, 
that he had to hold his legs up to prevent his feet touching the 
ground. He held a long ash stick in his hand, and riding into the 
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centre of the ring, loudly challenged all comers, A response came 
from the wood, and Henry Wilberforce rode forth to do battle. The 
ponies, however, refused to enter^into the joke. Henry Wilberforce 
was thrown, while Maniiing’sjpony vanished from under him, leaving 
its rider standing on the ground. 

Of Ids flock at Irvington only one followed him to Rome, and 
that one after many yt^ars, for he dissuaded his parishioners from 
following his example. To one who could not endure the thought 
of separation from the rector who had taught her so much, and who 
wished to follow him, he said, ‘ Though you hfive followed my example 
in most things since I have been here, do not follow me now.’ 

From a quantity of letters, etc., in my possession it is possible to 
trace the gmdual develojnnent of Manning\s theology, which culminated 
in 1850 in his renunciation of the’English Church. He seems at first 
to have luicl no decided doetrimu view's. In 1834, the year after he be¬ 
came rector of Lavington, he says, speaking of the liOrils iSupper, that 
it is a commemorative rite, a means, and, liecause specially appointed, 
an extraordinary means of grace. Vet at the same lime he saw 
nothing in Scripture, nor in ‘ imcorrupt antiquity,’ which sliould 
attribute to the elements any uiherent essential or mysterious effi¬ 
cacy. He did not speak of Traiisiibstantiation nor Con substantiation, 
but of a more refined system. To him, Tfooker's view {Eccles. Pol, 
Book V. s. 67), arguing against gross Transubstantiation, but at. the 
same time unfolding the Scrijttural view, w'as altogether satisfactory. 
The sixth chapter of John, from 47 to 58, and verse 63, was a 
full comment on the whole of our Communion Service—for he 
inverted the order—and fixed the meaning of our Scriptural Liturgy 
by Scripture itself; and therefore it was that as he did not find 
the receiving of the bread and ivine—hut the inward and spiritual 
union ofbelievet*sin Christ through faith —called a mystery in Scrip- 
tiu*e, he fixed the meaning of the word in our Services hy the meaning 
of the inspired writings. ‘ Most fully ditl he subscribe to Luther’s 
view of Baptism.’ Newman’s .-^ermous he found the hardest book to 
criticise he had ever met with; not because it had ‘a mouth and 
wisdom which no adversary could gainsay nor resist,’ but because it 
contained so much truth, and because its fault w'as ratJier defect than 
disease. It exlubited religion most fully and pointedly as a system 
of requisitions, but seemed to cramp the attractive, encouraging, and 
cheering spirit of our better ho])e. He finds fault with omissions 
rather than with positive assertions, find instances the omission of the 
agency of the Holy Ghost as a person continually present, helping, 
teaching, strengthening, guiding, and enabling us to use God’s aj)- 
pointed means of renewal, as specially unfortunate when the general 
tone of the sermons was that of requisition. Manning speaks of him¬ 
self as ‘ fuller of forebodings from Holy Mother than ever before.’ 
He alludes to the ‘ stubborn waywardness of the ultra-Protestant 
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within and without, and the confounding audacity of Popery,’ as 
growing to a head with a speed ‘ we never expected.’ 

In 1836 a change was coming over Manning. He finds himself 
growing daily more sensibl^e of the need of considering and reconsider¬ 
ing views and principles, of testing them by inspired and uninspired 
authorities, and of maturing and moulding them into a soundness that 
cannot be condemned. The burden of Establishment with reference 
to the Church’s authority was becoming a stumbling-block, the only 
alternative being ecclesiastical Independence. In support of this view, 
the next year he carried a resolution at Chichester (Manning had 
been made a rural dean) to a})j)ointa committee of five to consider and 
correspond with the clergy of the diocese on the following: ‘ That all 
Church matters ought to be administered by the Church alone, i.e. by 
bishops, clergy, king, and laity in communion xvith ye Church.^ By 
the Church Manning did not mean Convocation, nor does it appear 
that he was anxious for its revival, rather the contrary, for he talks of 
Convocation as a State creature, uncanonical, uncatholic, &c.; what 
he wished for was some canonical body for the administration of the 
affairs of the Church. He was willing enough to play off Convocation 
as a barrier against Parliamentary or even Protestant encroachments, 
but he sturdily refused to acknowledge that body either as canonical 
or catholic. So im])resse(l was lie at this time with the necessity of 
establishing a canonical body to deal with the Church’s affairs, that he 
tried to enlist Mr. Ciladstone, Mr. Keble, and Dr. Pusey on his side, toall 
of whom lie wrote explaining his views. Just before this Manning liad 
been elected by the clergy at Chichester as their Proctor in Convocation. 
That body met in November, and Manning re^xirted that the Lower 
House was unanimous in desiring some definite plan for Church govern¬ 
ment, How he dreaded Parliamentary interference is shown by his 
writing, ‘ One more Act of I’arliainent and the princiiJe of absolute 
Erastianism or ^‘Hobbism” even in doctrine is covertly established.’ 

The next year the Archdeacon of Chichester, doubtless inspired 
by Manning, sent out a summons for a meeting to address the Crown, 
praying that the appointment of bishops and high dignitaries might 
be exercised ])y the (Jupen herself, by the advice of the spiritual 
heads of the Church. Manning thought that although the Presby¬ 
tery did not indeed know the full practical difficulties of governing 
the Church, yet that what they wanted was prominence as a system 
of spiritual administration; he wanted to see discipline, however 
slight, yet that it should be manifested, and he suggested that the 
archbishops and bishops should immediately and universally enforce 
the observance of Saints’ Days, the reading of the Communion Ser¬ 
vice from the altar, and the prayer for Christ’s Church, with some 
other slight things, in order to bring the Church out into bold relief, 
and call attention, without provoking scruples and controversy. In 
a letter written about this date, Manning humorously describes the 
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dergy as ‘ a number of good men in black kerseymere, and our Use¬ 
fulness is not so much ministerial as ordinary^ Le, such as any man 
good, and clad in black kerseymere, could do ; ’ and he further desired 
to see a visible head of the ministry moving about and calling his 
suffragans and their clergy round him, if only as a witness to the 
separatedness and discipline of the ministerial order. In 1839 this 
bias of mind was strengthened by his studies of Church tradition. So 
fully did these studies fill his mind, that he entreats his brother-in- 
law S. Wilberforce to take them up; he felt that tradition was the great 
axiomatic law, without which all opinion was loose and treacherous, 
true conclusions even hanging in the air. To Wilberforce he writes : 

‘ You must go to work on tradition without fm*ther postponement. I 
always feel ugly when you speak even doubtfully on i)oints which 
underlie the deepest convictions of my own mind.’ 

But as yet Manning was an Anglican of the Anglicans. In 1835 
he took in the Record regularly, although that paper incurred 
his wrath by a series of what he termed foolish articles against 
the Oxford Tracts (he mentioned the Standard as the only paper 
“'through which we caii hope to spread anything Catholic or 
Anglican ’); and he refers to Wiseman’s (afterwards Cardinal) lectures 
as ‘ the most precious piece of Jesuitism I ever met; ’ and adds, ‘ his 
unfairness of argument, of quotation, &c. is beyond belief; ’ and 
again, ‘ his quotations from the Fathers shameless.’ An American 
Episcopalian, who had embraced the Homan creed, is mentioned by 
Manning as a very painful exhibition of a man worthy of the real 
Anglican genius and principles, ignorant of any alternative than 
Popery and Protestantism, and therefore going to Home by the very 
way that should have led him to England; ‘ because there are no 
living Lauds now, he cannot l)e content to stand alone in faithful¬ 
ness to Laud’s principles.’ Still, it was apparent that the bent of 
JVIanning’s mind was towards tradition and towards that rock on 
which he afterwards split—the unity of the Church. In 1836 he 
thought that the reason England lost America was the neglect of 
tying that country to ourselves by the bonds of the Apostolical 
Succession, and declared that England was losing Ii*eland by neglect¬ 
ing to give them bisho 2 >s and clergy sjieaking the vernacular and 
ministering to the people in their native tongue. Sjjeaking of losing 
Ireland, it is remarkable that in 1845, during the discussion on the 
Maypooth Grant, Manning thought that, though not the greatest 
question that had arisen, because so much of it was foregone, yet it 
was practically and politicaUy the most joregnant with results. It 
appeared to him to be involved in Catholic Emancipation in 1829, 
but 1829 had what Carlyle would call an outcome and an utterance 
in it, “Which Manning believed really went to jeopardise the whole 
political reformation of the sixteenth century. He said: ‘ I do not 
believe the Irish Established Church can stand long; and that will 
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set going -wedges, pulleys, wheels and levers which will heave the 
English Church oflF its point of rest/ He believed that Sir Bobert 
Peel had shaken Protestantism and enlarged the sphere of the 
Eoman Church by his action on the IMaynooth Grant. 

In 1840, at the early age of thirty-two, Manning was appointed 
Archdeacon of Chichester, his archidiaconate embracing the whole 
western division of Sussex, In 1842 he published his first volume 
of sermons; three other volumes, besides his University sermons 
preached in 1844, afterwards appeared in 1846, 1847, and 1850. 
Alas, that there is no record of where these sermons were preached, 

but doubtless many of them were delivered in the little churches of 

Lavington and Graffham. Of these, it may be safely said that they 
were Manning’s masterpieces. To tlie careful reader these sermons show 
that as early as 1841 he had made up his mind tliat unity was the 
first law of the Church ; they bear ceaseless witness to the craving for 
an authoritatJ\'e voice in the Church, while, from beginning to end 
of the volume, there is the ever recurring reiteration of the ‘ Visible 
Church/ They show also the craving for authority, however tra¬ 
ditional, in all matters of (liurch doctrine. Thus in 1838 he writes, 
in reference to a controversy on a Mr. Perceval’s book : ‘The contro¬ 
versy grows awfully close and decisive, and we have only Jewells and 
Jeremy Taylors io send into the field, elo(iuent, but shallow and 
variable,’ and finishes the letter with characteristic humour : ‘ I dare 
^^y, when Perceval has sat half a minute on his second’s knee, and 
sucked an orange, he will go to again successfully/ 

The same dissatisfaction occurs in 1849, when, in answer to a 
letter from Bishop Wilberforce as to confession, Manning says: 
‘ Our whole theology is without order. We have not one theologia 
of any imity, system, or completeness, and this, which is true even 
of dogmatic theology, is still more true of all moral, spiritual, and 
ascetical theology/ In 1841 Manning had made up his mind that 
the position of the Church of England w as tenable only as an extreme 
and anomalous case, and in these published sermons it is impossible 
to find one word directly hostile to the Chimch of Eoine or her teach¬ 
ing. Covering, as these sermons do, eventful times in the Church of 
England’s history, i,e. the publication of IVact 90, Newman’s secession, 
the Gorham and Hampden cases, they well repay perusal, as affording 
indications of Manning’s public utterances on these events. Before 
going into the effect that the secession of Mr, Newman had upon %he 
mind of Manning, it is necessary to recall a few events now forgotten. 
In 1845 the Tractarian crisis had reached its height. Mr, Oakeley had 
been condemned by the Judge of the Court of Arches, his license re¬ 
voked, and himself prohibited from officiating in the province of 
Canterbury. The Government, in. the face of a storm of opposition, 
had carried the Maynooth Grant, Gn the 14th of October, six days 
after the admission of Newman and Oakeley into the Eoman Church, 
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Samuel Wilberforce was appointed Bishop of Oxford. On the 18th 
of October, Manning writes, saying that the news of the appointment 
' woke up all his brotherly lovOj and a mixed feeling of joy, thankful¬ 
ness, and fear/ His ideas of* the duty of a bishop, or perhaps of the 
way bishoi)S in those days did their duty, is somewhat curious, for 
Manning says that he feels thankful ‘ that it will give you both re¬ 
tirement and leisure, and I could almost say, I would you could go 
into Arabia for two years/ 

The secession of Mr. Newman was to ]\Ianning a heavy blow, and 
brought him face to face with his own position. Far from shaking his 
faith in the Church of England, it strengthened him in his allegiance 
to her; he saw where he himself was drifting, and for the time it 
arrested his fuiihcr progress. 

Though he anticipated that it would affect many minds, yet it 
seemed to him that it ought not, on the ground that our probation 
before God is distinct and personal; ‘ To our own Master we 
stand or fall/ To him it would ha\ e been as clear a case of dis¬ 
obedience as to Newman it was obedience to the light within, to do 
what Newman had done. To ivly on individual minds had been a 
strong temptation to many, and one design of the Head of the 
Church might be to correct this dangerous inclination. He thought 
that they had all porhajis been too intellectual, too much related to 
persons, and to a school of opinions, and he trusted that this sorrow 
would humble them. At that time there had never been in his 
memory any moment when the Church of England had put forth 
such tokens of life and power. It was incredible tliat a body which 
fifteen years ago was elated at being an Establishment should now 
be conscious of being a Church. The work that had been done in 
and by the Church at home, and through its Ejiiscopate and Missions 
abroad, seemed to him overwhelming signs of Christ’s love and power. 
What might not be hoped from a body that had even conceived such 
works of faith ? He would as soon disbelieve his own waking and 
living consciousness as doubt of the presence of Christ with us, and 
of the boundless tendencies and powers of development which are 
thereby bestowed upon the English Churcli. 

The whole theory, aim, ideal, and practice of devotion and holy 
living had been raised and unfolded in our clergy, people, schools, 
parishes, households. Half a generation had not jmssed since we 
were what he would not venture to describe. He prayed earnestly 
that we might have the grace of patience; it would be impossible for 
any man to pronounce against the Church of England without mani¬ 
fest haste and rashness until a new race of pastors and a catechised 
people had been suffered to grow up. 

The more he looked at the state of the Church in the W^est of 
Europe, the more he felt convinced of the comparative safety of the 
Church of England, Dellinger regarded with far deeper anxiety the 
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tendencies of mind in the Grerman Church than the confusion and 
secession of Kouge and Czerski. 

He thought the tongue caused ‘ many to fall/ and deprecated 
rash judgments, superficial contrasts, ungrounded fears, as also the 
habit of seeking signs, nefeding new books of controversy and the 
like, instead of growing calmer, firmer, and riper on old truths. 
People mistook an active body of minds for the Church of England, 
or at least bound up the destiny of the Church with the words and 
acts of a few of her sons, who were but sons, after all, of a mother 
better than themselves. 

The shock of Newman’s secession was of brief duration; it had 
shaken but had not changed him. In 1846 the proposal was made 
to create a new see for Manchester. The Bill was not brought in 
until 1847. In the discussion which arose on this proposal Manning 
took part. He, while warmly supporting the proposal, thought that 
the Episcopate was morally and spiritually in abeyance as a Oovem-' 
ment. Over individuals, personal convictions, attachments, or feelings 
of adhesion gave certain bishops the influence to do certain services 
to the Church, but as a Oovernment acting upon the popular will, it* 
seemed powerless. Nothing but multiplying its power by multiplying 
itself would ever restore to the Episcopate the government of the 
(^liurch. At present, in all things except legal functions the Church 
was not even Presbyterian; it was governed by the likings of the 
laity. 

Therefore he had no hesitation in saying that with poverty and 
no peerage, a twenty-seventh bishop would be of inestimable worth to 
the Church’ of England. Such a bishop w'ould be the very weapon and 
witness against a ‘ wealth and rank worshipping age.’ There was no 
need to reduce all to that level, but we needed both, and most of all 
in such a town as Manchester. If anything was likely to perpetuate 
om- present ecclesiastical holdings, it was the increased power of the 
Episcopate on public opinion, following upon an increase of its extent 
and action upon it. Public opinion must be revolutionised in favour 
of bishops, or he feared the order would not much longer sit in the 
House of Lords. 

He thought the endowments of the beneficed clergy were secured 
in great measure by the spiritual influence of the unbeneficed— i,e. 
curates secure their rectors—‘ sometimes they drive them mad, of 
course; ’ but on the whole the endowments of the Church were 
secured by a public sense and perception of the blessing of a pastoral 
ministry. He believed that the privileges of bishops would be safe 
just so long and so far as public opinion recognised the blessing of 
the Episcopate, 

He did not approve the Bishop of London’s plan on this increase 
of the Episcopate, of the twenty-six senior bishops sitting in the 
House of Lords; as it would (1) fix the number to twenty-six; 
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(2) it would abandon the theory of the constitution far more than 
having another Sodor and Man; (3) it would look like clinging'to 
temporalities to eke out the Episcopal power; (4) it seemed like a 
timid fear of contrasts as to, the efficiency of bishops in and out of 
Parliament, and this seemed to him to doom the whole order to go 
out. If bishops are more efficient out than in (which he did not 
admit), ‘ then let us be the movers. Let our fathers go out that they 
may give themselves to the work of the Lord without distraction ; ^ 
(5) the stirring of the question as to the bishops already in the 
House was far more dangerous than having one out. 

As to the income, he would not pitch it lower than 5,000L or 
5,500i., the Commission standard. To lessen it because the bishop 
was not in Parliament would be * a new reason for releasing all your 
lordships. It ought to be a perfect independent diocese of Manchester, 
a see with a territory and a town only ; less in area perhaps, in con¬ 
sideration that Manchester alone, is equal in population and far harder 
to govern than the diocese of Chichester.’ 

Of suffragan bishops, the more he thought of them the less he 
could find reason to think them tolerable, except for archbishops and 
others charged with more than diocesan jurisdiction. 

The judgment in tlie celebrated Gorham case was delivered on 
the 8th of March, 1850, and was the ostensible reason of Manning's 
secession. To a mind like his it was intolerable that a civil court 
could pronounce on Church doctrine. It was immaterial to him 
which way the judgment went. That a civil court had power \o 
pronounce at all was to him the inteiference of lay with spiriinal 
rights; but, after all, this judgmeut was only the last straw, and it 
is questionable whether, Gorham case or no Gorliam case, Manning 
would have remained much longer within the Church of England. 
A winter spent in Kome, 1847—48, may, as much as the Gorham 
case, have precipitated liis action. His position as rector of a 
country parish and archdeacon of a rural district must have been 
intolerable to a man of such brilliant abilities and with such restless 
activity ; and so, in spite of the pressure put on him both by Mr. Glad¬ 
stone and Bishop Wilberforce, in November 1850 Manning executed 
a deed resigning his preferments, and virtually retired from the 
Church of England. A document dated the 20th of October, 1850, 
sums up his progress to Rome. Its substance is as follows. 

When first he came to Lavington his creed was limited to a belief 
in Baptismal Regeneration; he had no definite views on the Eucharist, 
or any idea of the Church. In 1834, Bishop Wilberforce sent bim 
to Hooker, to learn the doctrine of the Real Presence. In 1835 he 
had cause to see that succession was essential to the Di\ane authority 
of the Church. In 1838 he believed that the only and Divine Rule 
of Faith was Universal Tradition. On this point the divergence 
between himself and Bishop Wilberforce began, and Manning says. 
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‘We have both been consistent in our after career/ In 1841 he had 
learned that unity was a first law of the Church, and that the position 
of the Church of England was tenable only as an extreme and 
anomalous case, full of difficulty, and fatal if it could be shown to be 
at variance with universal* tradition in Faith or DiscipKne. Here, 
again, the brothers-in-law differed. They discussed the question at 
length, and again Manning b^ars witness, ‘ We have since been con¬ 
sistent/ 

Therefore, the laws of succession, tradition, and unity convinced 
him, first, that Protestantism w.as a heresy and a schism ; secondly, 
that the Church of England was alone tenable as a portion of the 
Universal Church, and bound by its traditions of faith and discipline, 
from whicli it became to him further manifest that, as the Universal 
Church is guided and ke 2 )t m the faith by the Holy S 2 )irit, it was 
im 2 )ossible that any contradictions of faith sliould exist in it. If, 
therefore, (treece, Eome, and England be the three portions of the 
one. visible Church, they may l)o in jio^jular oj^jiosition, and even 
verbal contradiction, but they must bo in substantial agreement. On 
this ground, therefore, in 1845 Manning voted against the degrada¬ 
tion of Jlr. Ward, saying tliat he did not su^q^ort him for his own 
sake, for he had no tenderness for the man, hut voted to claim for 
the Cliurcli of England a real sliare in the universal tradition of the 
Faith. Here again the brothers-in-law differed, and again Manning 
says, ‘ We have been consistent since.’ He resolved never to s]>eak a 
word or do an act to keo]> ojjon tlte breach between the Churches. He 
had ‘ never assumed a position or tone of hostility towards the Church 
of Eome; ’ he admitted that, his teaching liad been, and was nearer to 
the Eoman Church than to the Church of England, It seemed to 
him that, as he had steadfastly ^u'ossed on in the convictions of 1835, 
1838, and 1841, ho had found himself more and more removed from 
the living Church of England. He felt that he could as easily doubt 
the Holy Trinity as that t,he Church 'was One, Visible and Infallible. 
In the Church of England he saw a Protestant and a Catholic ele¬ 
ment, between them an unintelligible and false-hearted corn 2 )roinise. 
The Protestant element he believed to be the disease of the Chui’ch, 
the Catholic its life and siibstanee. 

• • • • # • • 

Those who knew and loved Manning, know liow deej) and lasting 
was his love for the place wiiere his earlier years were sj)ent. He 
prized Lavington flowers. Two years ago, when he was ill, he saifl, ‘ I 
could eat a Tjavington pheasant.’ When duty called him to Arundel 
he always visited a Lavington man, wlio had been there for some 
twenty-six years. In 1838 he wrote : ‘ Till the last six months I have 
never known what it is to have irresistible local affection ; once a little 
self-denial would make all places alike, for all that makes one place 
differ from another would have followed me like a shadow. Now 
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there is only one place, unlike all others, and that is unchangeable.’ 
Scarcely a year ago he said to a friend who told him that he was 
going to stay near Lavington: ‘ Dear Lavington, the place where 
the happiest years of my life were spent.’ His work and his influence 
at Lavington have outlived a generation. -In the past few days many 
a rugged face of Manning’s old boys has been wet with tears of 
genuine love and sorrow; while many a younger man, who knew him 
only by tradition, has'asked, ‘Is it true that the Archdeacon is 
dead ? ’ 


R. G. WiLBERFORCE. 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF THE 
PANAMA CANAL 


No nation in modern liiv^tory, or jjrobably at any time, has so plainly 
exemplified Lord Bacon's aphorism that ‘ to be master of the sea is 
an abridgment of a monarchy ’ as Kn gland has done. 

To no nation of her power and wealth is free sea communication- 
so essential, and therefore without risk of contradiction I assert, that 
all things important to sucli communication have a vital interest for 
Englishmen. What arc our sea communications but the ocean 
Iiighways, of which much has lately been written and discussed? 
And the very word ‘ highway,' used generally for Ymblic roads on 
shore, suggests a further parallel: for Inidgcs are to roads as canals 
to sea paths, and wlienever canals are possible tlioy are of no less 
comparative importancx*. 

Shi}> railways are, it is true, not unknown, but if 1 may venture 
■parvis componere mag-mt., 1 will comjdete my simile by saying that 
if a canal is like a bridge., a sbij) railway resembles only a ferry-boat. 

The story of the present undertaking to make a Panama canal 
has been treated by various pens, yet it is, I believe, but little knowit 
generally; and it is so remarkable an enterprise—whether considered 
on account of its greatness as an engineering -work, the importance 
of its results if accomplished, the phenomenal want of forethought 
and sober common sens^ that lias attended it throughout, the vast 
sums of money expended (in all senses of the word) on it, or, though 
last not least, its too probable fate—that 1 ventui'e to hope a short 
account of it may possess some interest. 

In attempting any exposition of this great financial labyrinth one 
feels the truth of M. E. Di'umont’s words, w'liich are best quoted as 
they stand. ‘ La difficulte tout d'abord est de trouver le foyer central 
d’un tableau si vaste, le point sur Icquel il convient de concentrer 
Tattention,’ The ‘ grand Fran^ais ’ who constructed the Suez Canal 
would have been either more or less than human had he not felt 
elated by its success, and when the first blush of his triumph was 
over had he not looked around, and in doing so felt that its sister 
achievement remained undone, and that an equal wreath was to be 
You XXXI—No. 180 X 
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acquired and worn by him who should unite the great Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans. 

Perhaps this is M. de Lesseps’ best apology. 

The immediate neighbourhood of Central America contained 
evidently the sites to choose from for such a purpose, and of them 
the Isthmus of Panama, from its narrowness and comparatively low 
hill ranges, held out the best prospect of making a canal at the ocean 
level and without any locks. This would be so very great an advantage 
if attained, both to traffic as regards time of transit, and to ease 
of maintenance, that its mere contemplation seems to have dazzled 
the projectors, and thus to have bidden from them the atten¬ 
dant difficulties, and so to have decided the project of the Panama 
Canal. 

Last spring I visited the Isthmus of Panama in order to see the 
canal works, which I spent several days in doing; and my object 
now is to describe shortly the past history of the undertaking and to 
give my impressions of its present condition and future prospects. 
I regret that I am unable to s])eak of tliis mighty enterprise without 
.finding fault with much concerning its management, but such 
strictures, though necessary, shall be as few as possible ; and I gladly 
take this opportunity to express my gratitude to M. Lucien Pourquie, 
resident Directeur-Gcueral of the Canal at Panama, and to other 
members of his staff, for their kindness to me, and for the great 
trouble they took to assist me in visiting the line of woi'ks. 

It is not my intention to give a narrative of former scliemes for 
the formation of an inter-oceanic canal in the new world, though I 
will just mention one or two of them. It is no wonder that almost 
since the 25th of September, 1513, when Vasco Nunez de Balboa 
first saw the Pacific Ocean—or certainly when the geography of the 
Americas was fairly known, and the narrowness of their central 
coupling well considered—the temptation arose to try and make a 
short cut through the latter from sea to sea. Thus in 1550 Antonio 
Galvas, a Portuguese navigator, wrote on the subject, suggesting 
different tracks, one being the Isthmus of Panama and another by 
liake Nicaragua, In 1780 Charles the Third of Spain sent an 
expedition out to explore the Isthmus under Manuel Galistro. Early 
this century Baron Humboldt, having himself been there, wrote in 
favour of the feasibility of that route. About 1825 the United 
States seem first to have seriously considered it. In 1851 
Mr.’F. M, Kelley> a merchant of New York, sent a party to explore 
the Isthmus of Darien, and subsequently followed it up by other 
expeditions at an expense of about 25,000/., and his name should be 
preserved as a pioneer of such undertakings. Passing over other 
schemes, it may suffice to say that the United States citizens who 
gave their attention to this subject in general favoured the Nicaragua 
route. 
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There have been various plans for piercing the Isthmus of Darien 
instead of Panama. Two of these were to enter the Pacific by the 
Gulf of San Miguel, and a canal was projected through the Isthmus 
of San Bias, entering by the gulf of th^it name in the Atlantic within 
one degree of longitude to^the eastward of Colon; but want of space 
forbids my enlarging on these past schemes. 

Who actually originated the present Panama Canal plan it is diffi¬ 
cult to say for certain, but it seems probable that it was Lieutenant 
Lucien Napoleon Bonaparte Wy.se, of tlie French navy, who caused 
the subject to be brought before the International Congress of (xeo- 
graphical Science held in Paris in 1875. At all events it was there 
discussed, and it followed that those who agreed with M. Wyse 
afterwards formed a comitc frangais on the 26th of March, 1876, 
to study the subject of an inter-oceanic canal. Tlie president of this 
committee was the Hungarian General TiiiT, wlio had married 
M. Wysc’s sister, and its result- w‘as that in November 1876 an 
exploring party, headed by ]\L Wyse and M. Armand Keclus, also 
H French naval officer, started to explore the Isthmus. In April 1877 
they left again for France, after four months’ work. In Noveml)er 
1877 Messrs. Wyse and Keclus returned to the Isthmus, and after 
about two months’ more work M. Wys(' proceeded to Santa Fc d(' 
Bogota, and the concession with the United States of Colombia w^as 
signed there on the 20th of March, 1878, gi^i^g him tlie privilege 
for ninety-nine years to construct and work a canal under certain 
conditions, including a payment hy tlie company of not less than 
50,000L a year to the Government of Colombia, and under bond to 
open the canal within twelve years from the formation of the company 
or within six years more from then, provided one-third was completed 
in the first twelve years. Had all the above six months been spent 
in exploring the site of a canal from Panama to Colon different 
results miglit have a<*c*rue(l, but le^s than one-sixth of the whole 
time was specially given to that part. 

M. Wyse now returned to Paris to start a company,' but find¬ 
ing the difficulties of doing so very great, he associated himself witli 
M. Ferdinand de Lesseps, whose name now first appears in the scheme, 
and who at once took the lead in the matter. A congress met in 
Paris, in May 1879, virtually presided over by him, with 136 members, 
of whom 75 were French and 61 foreigners. The importance of this 
congress was great. It sat two weeks and the members were far from 
unanimous, but M. de Lesseps displayed equal determination and 
masterfulness. He urged that the canal should be an ocean-level one 
from Colon to Panama, and he carried his jx)int. It then seemed time 

* Early next year he made a trip to New York and formed a treaty with the 
Panama Bailway Company for their help in the canal works, chiefly on the basis 
that in case of the canal being fCComp'ialei that company were to buy the whole 
.line for 1,400,000;. 

x2 
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to start the company, and M. de Lesseps henceforward held the reins 
of the enteq>rise. M. Wyse and his party now made pecuniary terms 
for themselves so good as to show a very flattering estimate of their 
own services, the society founded by General Tiirr being guaranteed 
by M. de Lesseps no less in all than 10,000,000f. (400,OOOZ.) 
for what they had done. On the Gth and 7th July, 1879, the first 
public subscrijjtions were invited—viz. 400,00u,000f. (16,000,000^.) 
divided into 800,000 shares of 500f. (20^.) each; but the results were 
not encouraging, only 3,200,OOOL being subscribed for, of which the 
first instalment would be but 160,000/. 

M. de Lesseps did not seem discouraged, but decided now for the 
first time to visit Panama, which he did, reaching the Isthmus the 
end of that year. It chanced that in November 1879 an unusual 
rainfall took jJace, causing an extraordinary flood of the River Chagres, 
and sto]'>ping the railway traffic, the river rising 40 feet, and covering 
the line in parts over 10 feet doej) in water. Tliis sljould liave been 
a warning to ]\1, de J^esseps of the special difficulties to contend with ; 
but it had little effect, for we. find liim on the 5th of January, 1880, 
gaily inaugurating the <*oTnmonccment of the great work by a fete 
and ceremony at tlic Pacific end, intoinled to be performed on shore, 
but carried out afloat, the shallow water interfering with landing. 
This ‘ Commission Superieure Technique d’Ltudes,’ as it is styled, pre- 
2)ared its report dated the l-Itli of February. 1880; at which time M. 
de I^esseps says ; ‘ I consider success assured, t declare on my word of 
honour that our work will be uuicli easier upon the Isthmus of Panama 
than in the desert of Suez.’ It is hard to rej)ress a smile over much 
of this history; yet one should he ratlu'r grave than gay, the issues 
being so serious, and involving to very many ruin, to great numbers 
loss of life. 

Tn Mai’ch 1880 M. de Lesseps visited New York. He was, liowever, 
received only with cold politeness (the first word, 'cold/ meaning 
Panama, the second yuoz), the (lovorument of the United States 
holding the following views ;—' It is the right and duty of the United 
States to assei't and maintain such supervision and authority over any 
inter-oceanic canal across the Isthmus that connects North and South 
America as will protect our national interests.’ The President 
furthermore said: ‘ The capital invested by corporations or citizens of 
other countries in such an enterprise must in great degree look for 
protection to one or more of tlie great Powers of the world, and no 
European Power can intervene for such t>rotectiou without adopting 
measures on this continent which the United States would deem 
whoUy inadmissible.’ 

This was phiin speaking, but M. de Lesseps, nothing daunted, 
simply telegraphed to his son in Paris, saying; ‘ The message of the 
President assures the political security of the canal/ He then re¬ 
turned to France, and brought out a new subscription with success* 
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Five different financial establishments were engaged in this, the 
syndicate being divided into fifty-nine parts of 10,000 shares each 
at 4 francs, or 2,360,000 francs (94,000^.). The re],x)rt of the 14th 
of P^ebruary stated that the. canal wMild cost 843,000,000 francs 
(33,720,000^.), besides costs for preliminary banking, administration 
expenses, and interest during construction; this, liowever, M. de 
Lesseps cut down to 658,000,000 francs (26,320,00(U.), with no 
apparent ground to go on, but simply to encourage subscriptions 5 
and with this object he stated generally that the canal would cost 
700,000,000 francs (28,000,000^.) ai the outside ; and even this 
he again reduced in October 1880, when the various estimates stood 
thus 2: 

Frani‘>» C 


M. Wysc’s estimate iii 1870 . 

Paris Congress in 1870 . 

Iji'sseps’ commission, Feb. J4, 3880 
]\f. do IjCsseps liimself, Fob. 27, 18^0 
JtecTifiod estimate, Sept. 1880 


427,(KK),000 17,080,000 

1,044,00( »,000 41,760,000 

843,000,000 33,720,000 

038,000.<K)0 26,320,000 

530,000,000 21,200,000 


M. de Lesseps also stated \^ithout abasislhat hi' liad an ofttn* from 
well-known contractors to carry out. tlie scheme for 2()/)00.()00/., and 
other things in support of his undertaking whicli spaci' prevents my 
quoting. It is most nmiarkahle liow litth' contradiction these' state- 
luonts met witli in Prance, but the Ih-ess mostly backed him up, and 
the ]>ub1ic subscri])ed up to an amount of 1.20f).(K)9 shares, over 
double the 590,000 now to be allotted ; of tlunn tliree-quarters were 
asked for in PVance, but none in tlie Lnited I8tates exce]>t those 
lescrved for the a}>poiiitcd bankers. I’he Idstoiy of financing the 
Panama Canal scheme is not, only too long and coin]»li('ated to be 
described in the space disposable, but the full trxtth is pro))ably not 
to be got at. Experience has fully shown two things—one that no 
proper efforts were made to come at. it, tlie other tliat the highest 
of the above five estimates should have been more than doubled. 

The first general meeting of the Company was held on the 31st 
of January, 1881, and ]\T. de T.osse])S 2 >r*esented a ivqiort in M'bich 
he said, ‘ all problems liave been solved and all difficulties-smoothed 
over.* On the 3rd of March, 1881, the second genera) meeting took 
j)lace, and the Com])any was now duly organised. Again M. de 
Lesse^^s used honied words, and to those who believed in Idm all seemed 
well; the total expense he now estimated at 20,500,000/. sterling. 
That year the canal line was to be cleared, and before the end 
dredging was to begin. The variations in the estimated exj)enses 
have been remarkable, as have other statements, as follows, M. de 
Lesseps announced in 1880 that the canal was to be 02 )ened as an 

* It may not be out of place to .state here that the Suez Canal, comparatively 
easy to make and, properly surveyed, cost 460,000,000 francs, instead of 200,000,000 
francs (the first estimate), being an increase of 128J per cent. 
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ocean-level one in 1887, and in 1884 he made a similar promise for 
the year 1888; in 1886 he again put it off to 1889, and in 1888 he 
said that a canal with locks should be opened in 1890. I will now- 
very briefly describe what the'canal was intended to be, and pass on 
to the beginning of the work. 

The I^anama Canal at its commencement was intended to be an 
ocean-level one throughout, with no locks or basins in it. Its length 
was to be about forty-tliree miles ^ by cuttings through dry land:^ 
with four miles more dredged in the sea (half a mile at the Atlantic 
and three and a half miles at the Pacific end), making a total length 
of forty-seven '* miles from the natural depth of the sea at one end 
to that at the other. Its width at the surface of the water would 
differ according to the soil it ran through, but at the bottom a width 
of about seventy feet W’as designed, and a mean depth of clear twenty- 
nine feet. The Atlantic end of tlie canal was to be one-third mile inside 
and to the »S.S.\V. of the small island of Colon, and its outlet at the 
Pacific side of the Isthmus al- the mouth of the Kiver Grande, which 
is nearly two miles to the west of the jnvsent town of Panama. The 
mean direction of the canal by compass would be S.E. from the- 
Atlantic*end, the island of Colon being in longitude w’ostward of the 
town of Panama. The site and course of the canal were undoubtedly 
greatly influenced by those of the Panama railway and the means of 
caiTiage it provided, as w(*l] as l)y the \vxeh of the land in what is 
actually a dip of the great Cordilleras Kange. The total excavations 
required were estimated at 125,000,000 cubic metres. 

In 1881 the work was begun; the lino of the proposed canal was 
cleared and some surveys of the sea conducted at the two ends, but 
dredging was 7iot commenced as promis(»d. The lino of w'orks Avas 
arranged in five divisions. In 1882 dredging and ex<;avating were 
commenced, hut again the n'sults fell far short of the ])romise. At 
the thinl general meeting of tlie company in June 1882, j\I. de Lesseps 
made his report. It had been promised that by now, in the Culebra 
section alone, between 4,000.000 and *5,000,000 cubic metres should 
he excavated, but as a fact by the end of 1882 only 660,000 cubic 
metre? had been removed all along the canal, and it was not till 
May 1884 that the total quantity removed surpassed 5,000,000 cubic 
metres. One cannot feel thal a man of his experience and ability 
could have so utterly failed to really foresee what Avould be done. In 
July 1883 the fourth general meeting took place, but the total number 
of cubic metres excavated in two years from beginning work to* 
March 1883 was only 659,703, say the whole. 

The number of workmen employed had increased to 6,844 at thia 
date. During the year 1884,7,407,016 cubic metres were excavated, 

* Th6se miles are statute ones, the 43 being equal to about 37 nautical miles* 

* It may be remembered that the Suez Canal is 86 nautical miles long fronj end 

to end on land. 
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making a total at the end of that year of nearly 10,000 cubic metres. 
The quantity for each month throughout the year had not widely 
differed, most being taken out in June, which is the rainy season—viz. 
711,992 cubic metres—and the least in December, a dry month—viz. 
500,000, The average per month in 1884 was rather over 600,000 
cubic metres, whereas M. dc Lcssops had foretold 2,000,000 cubic 
metres per month in the dry season. 

Meanwhile the works at the Panama and Colon ends were being^ 
neglected. By 1888 the number of workmen had risen to over 11,500. 
These were chiefly negroes from Jamaica and otlier West Indian 
Islands. Their jiay was 1*50 Colombian dollar a day (3s. to 4s). But 
few were Chinese. 20,000 men w'eve wanted, but could not be got. 

A constant enemy was the vegetation, which, at all times rank, 
grows in the rainy season at a rate unknown outside the tropics, 
and in a few months attains a lieiglit of from eight- to ten feet. * Men 
are constantly emjiloyed to kee]) the line of railw^ay clear, and a very 
few months’ neglect in the rains would cause obstruction to traffic. 

The two worst sections along the canal are. at Enqierador and 
Culebra, because tlioy consist so much of solid rock. It has been* 
estimated that togetlicr they contain 50.000,000 cubic metres, mostly 
of rock. Of the i w*o, Emperador, t hough iniu'h lower, is probably the 
worst to excavate ; and these may he called the chief obstacles to the 
canals completion as far as excavation goes. The liest dredging 
machines they liad would throw out about 8,000 cubic metres a day 
w*heu working in soft earth, hut no estimate can be formed of the 
probable rate of progress in the ro(*k sections; that near Culebra is- 
specially troublesome, us it fractures ir^egularl 3 ^ 

Another serious question is where to dej)Osil the material exca¬ 
vated ; much, especiall}’’ at tlie Atlantic end, has been jait on the 
western side of the canal, where it will have to be widened, so that 
tliis will have tube rehandled a second time. But, generally speaking, 
it-is evident that soil excavated from a sea-level canal can only be 
called well out of the way when it has been taken out to sea find 
deposited there. 

I have said that early in 1883 only of the whole calculated 

excavation was done. A year later, in 1881, by the Company’s own 
statement, but accomplished^ and that of the easiest part of 

the work. In the face of this it seems impossible that any serious 
guess at the time of actual completion could be made, although many 
i^ench papers lauded the work and its prospects. 

Let us now consider the chief obstacles to making the canal. They 
are of four kinds : 

1. The floods in the rainy season. 

2; The height and rocky nature of the hills to be pierced. 

3. The unhealthiness of Ihe Isthmus, 

4. The difference of ocean levels. 
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I will deal with the last first, as it, of course, ceased to exist the 
moment that the plan of a canal at the ocean level was disposed of. 
But it existed in the original scheme, and was treated by M. de 
Lesseps with sovereign contempt. It is charitable to suppose that 
at first he overlooked it. The actual fact fs, that at the Atlantic end 
the tides are practically nil, about eighteen inches covering them, 
but at the Pacific end the Spring tides rise about twenty-two feet. 
This was soon pointed out, and it was proposed to make a tidal lock 
al the Panama end to meet the case. This, which would have been 
necessary to the ocean-level canal, commended itself even to M. de 

Lesseps when put to him, yet he struck out its cost from his esti¬ 
mates, and, when pushed home about it in the Imited States, fell 
back on the Suez Canal as showing no tidal lock necessary. There 
are, however, three essential diflfererices in tlie two cases: (1) the 
range ftf tides at the Suez Canal is under seven f(*et, (2) that canal 
is more than twice as long as the l^uianui one was to be, and (3) 
the large bitter lakes in the Suez Canal s^yallow up the variation of 
tide, which nevertheless does cause a current of over two knots at 
times at the Suez end. 

Now for the first and chief difficulty—namely, the floods in the 
rainy season—which alone might have caused the rejection of the 
present site. There are two seasons on the Isthmus, the wet and 
the dry: the W'et lasts about seven months, from JMay to December ; 
the dry occupies the other five months. In England w'o know not 
what real hard rain is. The total amount of rainfall in London is on 
an average 23^ inches, on the Isthmus of Panama it is ID) inches. 
In 1884 on one occasion 5’o3 inches of rain fell in four hours and 
thirty-five minutes on the Isthmus. 

The canal site follows tlie valleys of theriv<‘rs ('hagres and (irande, 
as well as other sinallov streams. The Chagres with its Hoods may 
be safely called tlie greatest difficulty to the whole undertaking, but 
nothing has yet been accomplished to grapple with it. It rises 
ajmong the Cordilleras of Paeora in a dinrt lino, aliout tliirty-five 
miles north-east of the middle of the canal, which it first touches at 
Obispo, about twenty-eight miles from the Atlantic end; it then 
flows north-westward to the Atlantic, into which it runs by a \'ery 
winding route. At Gatun it leaves the canal, but between tliat place 
and Obispo, a distance of twenty-eight miles, it crosses or touches 
it about thirty times. To the south-west of Obispo, where the river 
of that name joins the Chagres, the canal comes in contact with the 
Obispo ten times in about five miles. It then follow's the course of 
the River Grande to the Pacific, and in nine miles is involved with 
it about eighteen times. 

Of course the beds of these rivers have been sought on account 
of their low levels, but what I wish to jxiint out is that the canal 
will be exposed to the full force of the floods unless some artificial 
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barriers and water escapes can prevent it. What these floods are 
may be judged from the fact that the Chagres has, in the rainy 
season, been known to rise forty feet in a few hours, flooding many 
square miles of country; as it rushes to the sea it carries with it an 
immense amount of detritus from the forests. One plan for this 
river actually included a grating to keep back the earth, trees, &c. 
letting the water tlirough. When it is remembered that the 
bed of the Chagres at Gamboa, half a mile from Obispo, is about 
fifty feet above the bottom of a canal at ocean level, and that the 
surface of the river when in flood would be about 90 to 100 feet 
above it, the literally destructive effect of such a flood on the canal 
is almost beyond calculation. The same remarks apjdy to the other 
rivers in a muior degree. The milway, tliough generally at thirty 
to forty feet above th(? bed of the Chagres, has several times l:)een 
flooded and sto])ped for a time by it, and tliis has occasionally 
occurred by a rise of less than one day in time. 

When these floods were recognised, it was j)roposed to make an 
immense dam at Gamboa, loO feet high and over 5,000 feet long; 
its su])]>osed cost was to Ije 4,()00,00()Z. This would form a large lake 
whose waters must be drained gradually,'’ which was to be done by a 
culvert or tunnel bencatli the dam, and by an overflow channel cut at 
ilie top of it. The rivers, \vliene\ er in t heir courses the canal inter¬ 
cepted them, were to bo conducted by side trendies cut to receive 
their waters. The area of tlie entire basin lias been estimated at 
2,(i50 square kilometres, but it is as yet uncertain, us the Upper 
Chagres basin has not been properly surveyed. Ihit in truth we must 
say that, no real effort Las yet been made to grajtple with the floods, 
and when made lialf-moasuros will only lead to a disaslx^r which may 
surpass tlmt of Johnstown in the United States, where 480,000,000 
cubic feet of water burst out and caused the deaths of 7,000 persons. 
I passed through that valley a few months after, and the wreck was 
still most striking. Reference to the flood question will again be 
made when 1 come to the canal lake proposed. 

The third obstacle 1 mentioned is the unliealtbiness of the Isthmus 
of Piinaina. That it is so imt few will now dispute. Th-e fad came 
first into prominent notice when the railway was made, and the present 
undertaking has confirmed the former idea; it has been found that 
negroes stood the climate best, and that Chinese succumbed to the 
yellow and 'malarial fevers almost as readily as Europeans, though 
they support the actual heat of the sun infinitely better.® 

* The basin thus formed, it was said, would be able to hold 6,000,000,000 cubic 
metres of water; but it has not been properly surveyed, and no exact knowledge 
exists as to wlat capacity would be required. 

“ Mr. Tomes, in his work on Panama, says of miasmatic poison that it affected 
the varioiLS races with different c^egrecs of rapidity: that the African resisted the 
longest, next the coolie, then the European, and last in order the Chinese, who gave 
in at once* 
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The company have erected a magnificent hospital near Panama^ 
which I visited with an English physician who was travelling with me 
at the time, and who greatly admired the arrangements; there are 
also branch hosi)itals along the route, and a sanatorium, which I 
visited, on the Island of Taboga, in the Gulf of Panama. To these 
were attached thirty physicians and fifty Apothecaries, It is said that 
COOjOOOL were spent on hospitals, but I understand that at times they 
could not meet the requirements. The Dean of the medical faculty 
at-Panama said that ‘ in the wet season people died of yellow fever in 
four or five days, while during the dry or so-called healthy season 
they died in from twenty-four to thirty-six hours of pernicious fever. 
If strangers do not recollect this the seasons will.’ ^ 

In the first three years of the vrovk forty-eight officers of the canal 
company died of yellow fever; the deaths of tlie labourers I can get 
no sufficient’data for, though it has been said that an average of 100 
deaths a month has not been uncommon. 

In the case of the Panama railway ihe auhealthinoss was con¬ 
sidered almost the worst difficulty/ and yet we find M, de Lesseps^ 
who should certainly have read the history of tlic railway, declaring 
the Isthmus to be ‘ perfectly healthy.’ Dr. Tomes whites, ‘ the alter¬ 
nation of the wet and dry seasons, a ])erpetual summer heat, and the 
decomposition of the profuse tropical vegetation must of course 
generate an intense miasmatic poison ’; and these conditions exist on 
the Isthmus in a very unusual degree. 

When visiting the canal works one is impressed with the profuse^ 
waste of money that has gone on. At ('olon, on arrival, one is struck 
with the grandeur of the company’s offices and the magnificence of 
the ‘ Hotel’ prepared to lodge the President of the canal should he 
come out from France. Along the route bungalows, more or less 
ornamental, ai>pear, 'Phe Director-General at Panama had a salary 
in the early years of the canal of 20,000i., bi'sidcs a fine house and 
other allowances. He was a J\lr. Dingier, a man of real ability, I 
believe; but he, poor man, had little cause to praise the salubrity of 
the climate, since he lost his wife and daughter there of fever. The 

^ The death-rate on the works has been returned at 7 per cent., but there is no 
doubt this is far too low. 

• The Panama railway has boon so ossontial to the canal works that it merits a 
brief notice. The making of it was shortly as follows:—In 1818 three New York 
merchants obtained a contract from the Government of Now Granada, memorialised 
CongreSs, and got a charter for the protection and prosecution of the work. It was 
begun in May 1860 and completed in X855. Tiie sickness was very great—at times 
more than half the labourers were in hospital, many deserted, and work at times had 
to atop. Bridging the Chagres Kiver was especially unhealthy. About 7,000 hands 
was the maximum at one time—chiefly negroes, Chinamen, and Coolies, but also 
Europeans of different races. The negroes stood the climate best, but the Chinese 
very badly, and numbers of them became dejected and killed themselves. The 
Baying was that a man was burled under each sleeper. 
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hospital which I mentioned, and which is certainly a fine one, com¬ 
bines much showiness with its efficiency, but perhaps here one should 
not criticise. 

Machinery and rolling-stock—‘ pl^nt ’ in short—abound across the 
Isthmus. This is as it should be; but the deterioration going on with 
a vast quantity of it is lamentable to see, though it is only justice 
to those now in charge to say they do their best to shelter'and keep 
it in order. Stories are current^ and believed, of machinery arriving 
at Colon by sea, and after long delay on board the ship being finally 
put into the sea to avoid further demurrage charges. 

The report of the company in 1888 states that tliey then held in 
cash 110,000,000 francs (or 4,400,000/.), and they are stated to have 
since received over 266,000,000 francs (or 10,640,000/.), making a 
total of 376,000,000 francs (or over 15,000,000/. sterling). But 
payments since (hen accumulated fast to over 340,000,000 francs 
(13,600,000/.), thus leaving only about 1,500,000/, sterling for the 
work of construction ; the monthly expenditure being about 
1,120,000/., aiul consequently only about a month’s expenditure 
remaining in liand. The company continued, however, to sell bonds; 
but the difficulty of obtaining money to continue (he works increased 
rapidly, and such a crisis was at last reached tliat at the end of 1889 
work was suspended. The canal works had been in ojieration aliout 
nine years, at the end of which time, probably, a])out 60,000,000/. 
had from first (o last been spent. The company has since been 
in liquidation, and a series of nine instructive re])orts have been 
published by ‘ La Commission d’litudes ’ instituied by the liquidator 
of the company. l( is impossiifie in the space at my disposal to do 
more than glance at tlu'm, but this I must do. They seem to have 
been drawn up with care and integrity, and being the results of nine 
years’ work and experience they merit attention. 

The unhealthiness of the climate is there admitted, and the rain¬ 
fall stated at throe metres, or 118 inches, in the year. The Chagres 
is described as rising ten to twelve metres, or thirty-nine feet, in 
thirty-six hours, and its floods as beyond calculation. The extreme 
summit to be pierced is set down as about 100 metres,-say 330 feet 
above mean sea level. The Concession from the Colombian Govern¬ 
ment formerly limited the time for completion of tlie canal to the 
31st of January, 1893, or tw-elve years from its date; but by ‘Law 
107 of the 26tli of December, 1890 ’ (which I have by me), passed at 
Bogota, that Government concedes to the liquidator of the Panama 
Canal Company an extension of ten years— i,e, till the 31st of January, 
1899—for its opening, provided under Clause II., ‘the new edmpany 
shall be definitely organised with sufficient capital, and will recom¬ 
mence work on the canal in a serious and regular manner, not later 
than the 28th of February, 1893.’ The whole Act is too long to 
give here. 
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The ^‘Rapports * go on to say that an ocean-level canal must be 
given up,-and one with Jocks adopted, the plan being as follows :—To 
make two iniand lakes and divide the canal into six water-ways, or 
sections at various levels. (See profile plan herewith.) The first, at 
ocean level from Colon to Bohio Soldado, 14f miles long, according to 
the original plan. The second, at an average height of fifty feet 
above mean sea level, from Bohio Soldado to San Pablo, eight 
miles long, which would be in the lower lake. The third, at an 
average height of 115 feet above the sea, from San Pablo to Paraiso, 

12^ miles long, formed in tlie upper lake. The fourth, at an average 
height of fifty feet above the sea, from Paraiso to Pedro Miguel, one 
mile long—just a cutting. 'Fhe fifth, at an average height of sixteen 
feet above the mean Pacific level, from Pedro Miguel to Miraflores, 
about mile long. ’The sixtli, at ocean level, from Miraflores to 
the Bay of Panama, about seven miles, according to the original 
plan. 

The area of the lower lake I know not, but at Panama I heard 
the whole area of both lakes estimated at 27,000 acres. However, 
till far more accurate surveys are made, 1 believe no one can say 
either what it would be, or whether the lakes can'be made to hold 
the water. 

The lieight of the upper lake above the sea was guided by the 
means of filling it, the danger of a very high one, and the surround¬ 
ing ground available for its sides, (ireut dams would also be required, 
and the bursting of one would mean wliolesale destmction. Of the 
two lakes the highest and largest is to he at 34i metres to 37^— i.e. 
110 to 120 feet above mean sea level, and to cover about 7,500 acres 
of ground. This lake would begin at San Pablo, twenty-three miles 
from Colon, and extend to Paraiso, or about 12^ iniles, forming 
the canal for that length, witli such cuttings as the profile map 
shows, but of course reducing them by 110 feet from the original plan. 
Emperador and Culebra, the two worst obslacles, would be embraced 
in this. 

Eight locks are to be made to carry out this system, four being 
on each side of the upper lake; a glance at the profile plan will show 
this. The lakes would be fresh-water ones, filled and fed chiefly by 
the Chagres floods, and they would answer three purposes : (1) re¬ 
duce the depth of cutting required ; (2) help to deal with the Chagres 
river and its floods ; (3) feed the locks. 

There has been much discussion about how deep the locks might 
be, but the conclusion is to limit them to eleven metres or nearly 
thirty-six feet. 

The advantages of but few locks in all for the same total change 
of level are less expense to make, work, and keep up. The dis- 
lldvantages are, that the deeper the lock is (a)-the longer is the time 
‘ Occupied by one ship passing through it, and thus more delay is 
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caused; (6) the greater is the quantity of water wanted to fill 
it; (o) as the height of tjie column of water pressing on the- 
lower lock gate is increased, the danger of its giving way becomes 
greater. 

As regards (a), while the filling or emptying of a lock ninety 
feet deep would occupy rather over an hour, the same operation could 

be performed under half an hour in one of equal size but only thirty- 
six feet deep, and in a quarter of an hour with one only twenty-one 
feet deep. Added to which, it would practically be very difficult to 
handle lock gates large enough for big ships to pass, and over forty 
feet high. The calculation is that it will take a ship on an average 
an hour and a half to pass the locks that are thirty-six feet high. 

This question of delay in passing the canal is a very serious one, 
the inoi*e so thiit the arrival of ships across an ocean is affected by 
wind and weather to vSome extent, even in the ease of steamers, and 
greatly for sailing shi])s ; so a large number may be. crowding in for 
passage at the same time owing to favourable winds. 

There is also the <[uestion of seasons for different sorts of trade.^ 
These things have been found by experience to occur in the Suez 
(\inal; but, as the l^inarna (-anal would be placed between two oceans 
with trade winds, it would probably be more used by sailing ships, 
and the above condition there-by increased. 

It may he asked', What tonnage of shipping could, in a given 
time, he passed^ through a canal with locks ? Far less, of course, 
than witl'.out them under the most favourable conditions, and not 
considering tliat a lock .may at any moment get out of order, and 
must be closed occasionally for ro))airs. 

J^et us compare lor a moment these conditions with those of the 
Suez (\anal. For the four years of 1885 to 1888 inclusive. 13,301 
ships passed through, making an average of 3,325 ships each year. 
Now the number that (*an pass at Panama must be ruled by the 
locks^ capacity. The locks are to be 180 metres—i.e. 591 feet long. 
Two shii)sof less than 280 feet long each might pass a lock together, 
but a large proportion of ocean steamers are longer than that, in 
which (*ase only one eoxdd pass fit a time. Let us • say that on an 
average three ships could pass for two movements of a lock. It has 
been calculated that of the two depths of lock intended, viz. eight 
and eleven metres, the first could make sixteen and the second 
tliirteen operations in twenty-four hours. The cftnal transit, however, 
depends on its slowest lock, so let us say thirteen lock movements in 

® In 1885 the average number of ships arriving at the Suez Canal throughout the 
year was twenty-four a day. Often only ^ix to ten arrived in one day, and once (on 
the 29th of January, 1885) only 2. On the other hand, thirty to forty have often 
arrived in a day, sometimes forty to fifty ; and on the 22nd of June, 1886, there were 
eighty arrived at Port Said, though it is true every vessel did not actually pass through 
the canal; but far the greater number did. 
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a day and three ships for two movements ; then seven inultiplied by 
three gives twenty-one ships a day, all being favourable. They have 
estimated 320 working days in the year, all chances and mishaps 
considered; this would give 6,720 ships in a year. But, and ‘Aye, 
there’s the rub,’ the ships will not arrive with the regularity of the 
almanac, and if at times forty come in a day (as at Suez) great 
delay must occur. 

However, a lock canal with all its drawbacks seems the only 
possibility. It may be said that the traflSc would not soon after the 
completion of the canal nearly equal that at Suez. Probably, but 
until it does the dividends will not be large. 

As regards works outside the canal, it will be necessary to create 
a port at Colon; this was always contemplated as likely, but the 
delays which may be caused by having locks on the canal make a 
shelter for ships there imperative. At the Pacific end but little is 
needed beyond the three miles’ dredging, as the Bay of Panama is 
nearly always calm, and there are islands which afford some shelter. 

Next let us see the estimated cost of carrying out the above 
scheme of a canal with locks and lakes. This is discussed in the 


‘ Kapports,’ and the conclusion is as follows ;— 

£ 

Excavations • « • • • i • • • 11,606,000 

JjOcks 4,400,000 • 

Dams. 2,120,000 

Water passages • • .. 206,000 

Deviation of the railway ••••«• 420,000 

Indemnities, &c., to bo paid ,•••«• 640,000 

Eor lighting. 40,000 

Total . , , 19,432,000 


To this sum they propose to add for unforeseen expenses—or, as 
they say, for le veritable imprefvib ^—(a mighty sum 

indeed throughout this finance-astounding history) 3,7oO,OOOZ., and 
thus to make it up to 23,200,000i. But more remains. They say 
that owing to the climatic difficulties (now not disputed), and the 
enormous administrative staff thereby required, 10 per cent., or say 
2,320,000^., must be added, raising the sum to 25,520,000^. Nor may 
we stop here. The interest on the money daring further construction, 
say for eight years, must be considered, supposing that the funds are 
only demanded and paid when, and as, they are actually required. 
For tiiis they estimate a sum of about 29 per cent., and thus augment 
the whole to 35,960,000Z., or, as they put it in round numbers, 
36,000,000^. sterling. 

I will not dwell much longer on the complicated and endless 
question of the finances of this undertaking, to which more than to 
any other feature of it the words I quoted of M. E. Drumont apply; 
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but I must Hhbrtly glance at the estimated expense of working and 
keeping up ftie canal when made. For this, after consideration, they 
arrive at 400,000?. as necessary, divided as follows:— 

£ 

Keeping tUe works in order ##«••« 220,000 

Administration on the Isthmus . . ■ , * 104,000 

Central administration, &c.7(3,000 

In addition to which there will be charges for towing, as all vessels 
passing will not be steamers, also for use of quays, &c. And here it is 
right to remark that in the Gulf of Panama the winds are very light 
and variable, and calms not infrequent. However, the Commission 
opines that the ships themselves would mostly pay the above. 

The ‘ Itapports ’ go on to consider what might be the revenues 
of the canal, but it is hard to see any good basis to rest on. Great 
comparison is of course made with the Wuez Canal and its gradual and 
satisfactory increase ; but, as they justly remark, the Suez Canal 
‘ relie rEuroj)e par la voie la plus courte a la plus grande agglome¬ 
ration d’hommes qui cxist(%’ and then they summed them up. 
They go on to say that the growth of the United States is much 
to build u]>on, though one must wait a quarter of a century for a 
substantial increase of trade tliere. When the North American civil 
w*ar broke out in ISGl, the States, both Federal and Confederate, 
numbered about 35,000,000 souls ; now, in 1891, their population is 
about 63,000,000. This increase is very encouraging, and will doubt¬ 
less continue. lJut the large and growing railway system of the 
States is antagonistic to canals for the transport of merchandise that 
only requires to move from one part of the country to the other. The 
result they arrive at is that three or four years after being o^jened the 
canal should take in tolls 2,050,000?. From this has to be deducted 
the 400,000?. for maintenance and w’orking expenses, plus five per cent, 
of the receipts, which has to go to the Colombian Government by 
article 15 of the treaty of concession. This would leave a net profit 
to the canal of rather over 1,500,000?. sterling. Futhermore, they 
anticipate an increase of traffic as time goes on, which the history of 
the Suez Canal seems to justify ; and hope tTiat four years after the 
opening the receipts will have grown to 2,550,000?., and in eight 
years to 3,000,000?,,''giving respectively, with the same deductions of 
five per cent, to the Colombian Government and the charge for 
working and maintenance, a net profit of just over 2,000,000?. sterling, 
and in the latter case of nearly 2,500,000?. sterling. This sounds 
well, but when one considers how the Suez Canal cost more than 
double its first estimate, and how up to now the Panama Canal ex¬ 
penditure has grown from M. Wyse’s estimate of rather over 
17,000,000?. in 1879 to about 60,000,000?. already spent for a bare 
one-fifth of the first planned canal completed—with these facts in 
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view, what security have we that 36,000,000^. sterling would now 
complete a lock canal ? 

My impression on visiting the canal works was that much more 
has been done than is generally supposed in England, but as regards 
this I have appended a,profile plan for more exact explanations. A 
glance at it wijl, I ifchinjfj show three things: 

1. The work already done, • 

2. The plan for a lock canal. 

3. What remains to be done. 

It is very sad—I use the word advisedly—to see the jiresent desolate 
condition of the works, and, as I have before said, the large quantity 
of ‘plant’ deteriorating; also the numberless houses for labourers 
(nay, villages even), once teeming with human life, and now empty 
and silent. If the work had been completed and triumphant, these 
would only speak of manly toil well directed by great forethought, 
care, skill, and intelligence ; of a high courage that had warred 
against a deadly climate and long find frequent pestilences, and of 
a perseverance and energy that had resisted the enervating and 
demoralising effects of life in a tropical and often mars]ly jungle, till 
all these had deservedly led to success. J5ut alas ! the true picture is 
far different. 

About 18^ miles of the canal are actually cut to their full width 
at the ocean-level w’ater-line, and fur about half tliat distance the 
officials assured me they had been dug down to the full depth of 
twenty-nine feet, though, since the works ceased at the end of 1889, 
no doubt much earth has been washed in again. Of these 18^ miles, 
13^ are at the Atlantic and five miles at the Pacific end. I navigated 
all these waters in steam or pulling boats, when tp the eye the canjil 
in many parts appeared as if finished. Of the mighty Culebra 
cutting, the least reduction in height is about sixty feet, but in 
some places it has been cut down for over 100 feet in depth. The 
courge of the canal is marked out tliroughout its length, and gener¬ 
ally, I should say, not less than ten to thirty, feet of cutting made, 
but the tropical vegetation is quickly springing up, and railway 
rolling-stock and othef ‘ plant ’ are in places nearly hidden by 
jungle. 

The nearest estimate I could form from visiting the canal works, 
and talking to the peojde on the spot, about the proportion of work 
done was that as an approach to the first intention—viz an ocean^ 
level canal, not more than one-fifth was accomplished, leaving entirely 
out of consideration the question of damming, and dealing with the 
Chagres River and its floods; but that, supposing the lake scheme 
(already described) were found quite feasible, the result arrived at in 
the end of 1889 might equal one-third of the whole at the most 
favourable estimate. But it must be remembered that every month 
now the canal works are going backward from the ordinary pro- 
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cess of nature, which is specially active in the tropics, and that 
:such serious floods as have often been known on the Isthmus (for 
example in 1879) would do them immense and even incalculable 
-damage. 

The central and prominent figure in the history of the Panama 
canal is, and must remain, Count Ferdinand de Lessepsj for, although 
he was not the actual originator of the scheme, he very early leaped 
to the front, became its chief, and himself said, ‘ Je veux etre seuF; 
and alone he stands, and as he would have been first in the glory of 
success, he must now be so in responsibility and blame. One may 
«afely say that if M. de Tjesseps had not made the Suez Canal the 
present Panama scheme history could never have come to pass, and I 
believe one may add that he alone c*ould have produced such a mighty 
•financial disaster. 

As I before said, my strictures shall be as few as possible, but 
besides my ohiter dicta I must add that this Napoleon of canalisation 
.seems throughout only to iiave. looked forward to an ultimate success 
to be achieved somehow, ignoring alike all details and difficulties, and 
the financial ruin ho was bringing on countless numbers of his com¬ 
patriots. Nor can his warmest, supporters claim him to have been 
consistent in the succession of his statements and promises. But 
enough ; let us respect liis grey hairs and remember the immortal 
.ser\ ice he has rendered to the world, and not least to England, by 
making the Suez Canal. Home outlive their n^putation. 

'Wlmt’.s fame? a funeied life in olliors’ hreatli, 

A thing beyond us, e'en before tmr death. 

It might not be given to one man to divuh* the continents of both the 
old world and tlie new. 

And now one may ask, what is the general view to take of the 
canaUs prospects, jmst, present, and future, and what is its probable 
fate ? On these points I think as follows. 

Past prosi>ects. The first scheme—viz, that of an ocean level canal 
with the Ohagres and other rivers and their floods j>erfectly controlled, 
with no locks on the canal, and twenty-nine feet clear of water 
throughout at all times of tide—such a canal was, I say, always a 
financial impossibility. Unlimited expenditure of money, labour, 
and time, how much no one knows, could in those days of science and 
machinery no doubt accomplish the first.airy dream of M. de I^sseps, 
with this proviso, that the difference of tide levels would probably 
have necessitated a tidal basin at the Pacific end. But such a canal, 
if accomplished, could never have paid the actual original shareholders 
whose money made it. 

Furthermore, I believe that when made the maintenance in good 
order, not so much of the canal proper but of the controlling works 
necessary to deal with the Chagres and other rivers and their floods, 
VoL. XXXI—No. 180 Y 
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would for many years swallow up the canal profits; probably till the 
increased'population and commerce that next century will doubtless 
see on the Pacific shores of both the Americas and in Australia, and 
a farther opening to the W 9 rld of the trade of China, shall have 
greatly multiplied the ships that would now pass through the Panama 
Canal. 

As concerns a canal with locks, according to the last proposal; 
this also I believe to 'have been financially out of the question; 
though it is possible that when the finances of one or two comi>anies 
have been swallowed up, the last one might on their ruins complete 
a practically paying canal. But it must always be home in mind 
that at present no surveys exist sufficiently accurate to guarantee 
the practical feasibility of the lake scheme, nor its success in deal¬ 
ing with the floods, and its capability of maintenance when once 
made. 

A very few remarks on the question of a canal by Panama or 
elsewhere may not be out of place here. There is much to be said in 
favour of the Panama route. 

’ (1) It gives the best if not the only hope of a canal at ocean level. 

(2) Canal transit must be slower than the open sea for steamers, 
and it gives the shortest canal, therel^y losing less time. 

(3) A glance at a map of tlie world shows it to be on a line 
between England and New Zealand, and so for us the most direct 
route to our Australian colonies. 

(4) It would traverse the territory of a small Power, the United 
States of Colombia, and the smaller the dominion passed through 
the easier is it for the great Powers to guarantee the neutrality of the 
canal. 

(5) At the Pacific end there is a natural harliour; and at the 
Atlantic end the island of Colon lends itself to making one. 

The alternative route that now faces us is by Lake Nicaragua. This, 
if made, will be more than twice as long as the Panama canal, and 
not be so direct a route for the world's trade generally. But it has 
always been the most j^opular one in the United States of America. 

This article not being on the Nicaragua canal, I will not let myself 
enter on it. S^mce also forbids. I will only say that as regards a canal 
at all American railway interests are antagonistic. But yet I forecast 
that another quarter of a century will see one by Nicaragua. 

The Panama Canal scheme is so huge a subject that a large volume 
would be required to exhaust its history. I have felt tempted to 
enter further into its finance question, and its progress; but for an 
article like tliis enough has, I think, been said. In conclusion, let me 
trust that my sketch, faint as it is, may help to quicken that interest 
which at its commencement I ventured to hope existed among us 
English in such things, and in all matters maritime. 

And, looking to thp future, let us remember that the Isthmus of 
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CJorinth canal was begtin by the Etnj)eror Nero, but slept for eighteen 
centuries, till awakened and completed by our generation; I have 
seen it in both phases. And he who visits the scene of the mighty 
Panama undertaking cannot but both hope and feel that a day, <i|w^o- 
Imbly distant, will yet com6 when some master-hand will safely steer 
the good ship of the canal through the jungle of Panama to victory 
on the broad waters of the Paciftc Ocean, 

K. H. SEYMOUK. 
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A NEW CALENDAR OF GREAT MEN^ 


Kvex those competent students who thought most ill of t^omte’s 
attempt to transform his philosophy into a religion have agreed to 
praise the Positivist Calendar. This remarkable list of between five 
and six hundred worthies of all ages and nations, classified under 
thirteen main heads, from Theocratic Civilisation down to Modern 
Science and Modern Industry, was drawn up with the design of sub¬ 
stituting for the saints of the Catholic Calendar the men whose work 
marks them out in history as leaders and benefactors in the gradual 
development of the human race. On Com(,e’s effort to erect a new 
polity and a now religion, with himself as its High Priest and Pontiff, 
nobody has brought to bear, I will not say merely so much hostile 
criticism, but such downright indignation, as Mr, Mill. His pages on 
the later speculations ot Comte are the only instance in all his works 
in which he treats a ])hilosoplier from whom lie differs with the 
bitterness felt by the mere natural man for the ])erversities of au 
opponent, or, more provoking still, the aberrations of a friend. Yet 
Mill has little but praise for the profound and comprehensive survey 
of the past progress of liuman society which ‘is the basis of the 
Calendar, and guides its author’s choice of the names to which we 
are to dedicate the days of the secular year. 

‘While ho sets forth,' says Mill, Mlie historical succession of 
systems of belief and forms of political society, and jdaccs in the 
strongest light those imperfections in each which make it impossible 
that any of them should be final, this does not make him for a 
moment unjust to the men or to the opinions of the past. H(^ 
accords with generous recognition the gratitude due to all who, with 
whatever imi)erfections of doctrine or even of conduct, contributed 
materially to the work of human improvement. . . . Ills list of heroes 
and benefactors of mankind includes not only every important name 
in the scientific movement, from Thales of Miletus to Fourier the 
mathematician and Blainville the biologist, and, in the aesthetic, from 
Homer to Manzoni, but the most illustrious names in the annals of 
the various religions and philosophies, and the really great politicians 

' Th^ Kew Calendar of Great Men^ Edited by Frederic Harrison, London: 

Macmillan 3c Co. 
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in all states of society. Above all, lie has the most profound admira¬ 
tion for the services rendered by Christianity, and by tte Church of the 
Middle Ages. . . A more comprehensive, and, in the primitive sense of 
the term, more catholic sympathy ancl reverence towards real worth 
and every kind of service fo humanity we have not met with in any 
thinker. Men who w'ould have torn each other to pieces, who even 
iriecl to do so, if each usefully served in his own way the interests of 
mankind, are all hallowed to Comte. 

‘ Neither is his a cramped and contracted notion of human excel¬ 
lence, which cares only for certain forms of development. He not 
only personally appreciates, but rates high in moral value, the 


creations of poets and artists in all departments, deeming them, by 
their mixed a})peal to the seiiliments and tlie understanding, 
admirably fitted to edtu’ate tlio feelings of abstract thinkers, and 
enlarge the intellectual l)orizon of the people of the world.’ 

An even weightier jiidgnient tlun» jMill’s upon such a question is 
that of Jiittre. For Littrc, wliilo inferior to ]\Iill in speculative power, 
as well as in taste and aptitude for actual affairs, both travelled more 
widely over the vast fif'ld of human knowledge, and possessed in“ 
imjiortant d(q)artments of it a closer and more special acquaint¬ 
ance wdtli detail. Talti’c, like Mill, at a critical moment in the 
growtli of his ojnnions, and about the same time of life, conceived 
an ardent admiration for Comtek's exposition of tlie positive philo¬ 
sophy, and he became, and remained to the end, its firm adherent. 

‘ Emifioyed/ he says, ^ u])on very different subjects -^istory, lan- 
giiage, ]>hysiology, medicine, (Audition—d constantly used it as a sort 
of instrument to trace out for me th(‘ lineaments, the origin, and 
the outcome of each question. It suffices for all, it never mis¬ 
leads, and always enlightcnis.’ Like Mill—though less provoked 
than 3Iill by Comte's arrogance, his pontifical aii's, and his hatred 
of liberty Lit Ire rejected utterly and without qualification the 
later speculatioiis, in whicli he held Comte to have thrown overboard 
the rnetliod and the principles on which ho had built up the system 
of posit i\e ])]iilosophy. Yet la It re declai'es that the Fositivist 
Calendar deserves a place in the liljrary of everybody-who studies 
history; that, though w'c may discuss this admission or that exclusion, 
yet we must admire the sureness of judgment ap 2 )lied to so many 
men and over such diversity of matter ; finally, that it is a powerful 
means of developing the historic sjarit and the sentiment of con¬ 
tinuity, and a luminous manual of meditation and instruction. 

The English disciples of Comte have rendered good service to litera¬ 
ture and to knowledge by introducing to public attention a performance 
so commended by such authorities. They have taken their teacher s 
elaborate list of those who have j)layed an effective part in Western 
civilisation, and they have dothed each of these five hundred and fifty- 
eight names with an apparel of biographical and historical fact, which 
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infotms the reader who they were, and what is their title to a place 
in a great ‘ concrete picture of human evolution/ If the Calendar 
itself be worth anything, this illustration of the Calendar was well 
worth doing. If, as Littre promises, the picture itself is to quicken 
meditation and to serve for instruction, then this exi)lanation of each 
figure in the picture is an indispensable guide, commentary, and hand¬ 
book. ]Mr. Harrison tells us with lucidity and precision in his preface 
what it is that he and his companions have done. The book is not 
a dictionary, for the names are placed, not in alphabetical order, but 
in historic sequence. They are selected, again, not with a view to 
the space they fill in common fame or in literary discussion, but in 
relation to a definite principle of grouping—namely, the contribution 
made by the given individual to the progress of mankind. These 
little biographies constitute, like the skeleton Calendar on which 
they are built up, ‘ a balanced whole, constructed, with immense 
care, to mark the relative importance of different movements, races, 
and ages.’ 

How much diligent and conscientious trouble must have been 
taken, can only be realised by those who are practised in literary 
workmanship. Condensation is the hardest of all the requironxenis 
of composition of this kind; and these little lives are marvels of 
condensation. JiCt anybody try to write about bYmelon or the 
Architects of the Middle Ages in a single small page, or Mozart, or 
Roger Bacon, or Eossuet, or Saint Louis in two, or Descades in 
three, or Jujius Caesar or Pope Hildebrand in four, or Aristotle in 
five; he will then be able to measure the industry, perspicacity, 
discrimination, and let us not forget also the self-denial and self-con¬ 
trol, which have gone to the production of these little vignettes. The 
writers make no attempt at literary display, though at least three of 
them are past-masters in the arts of style and expression, yome of tliein 
may seem to share the just regret expressed by our greatest living 
historian, that history cannot be treated apart from literature and 
■style, like geometry or chemistry; still as a whole the writing is 
eixcellent. The merit could not be expected to be absolutely equal 
in a team of fifteen; but one can only admire the skill and success 
with which the unity of the central idea has been preserved, and a 
real, and not a mechanical, harmony attained in bringing into a single 
fabric under one roof the. shrines of the great servants of mankind 
in science, philosophy, painting, sculpture, music, romance, history, 
lyric, elegiac, and dramatic poetry, government, and religion. The 
field is enormous; so is the number of individual facts, names, 
^dates, in all languages and all branches; so is the quantity of 
.separate estimates, appreciations, verdicts, and judgments.' It is 
not too much to say—so far as one like myself can judge—that a 
high level of general competency has been attained, though, of 
course, in a survey of this encyclopjedic magnitude, there are a 
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thousand points for remark, deduction, and objection. In. one 
respect everybody will concur. Even those who are’ most ready to 
find Positivism, as a creed, hard, frigid, repulsive, and untrue, will 
still recognise and admire the genuine; and devoted enthusiasm for 
purity, nobility, and beauty, in art, literature, character, life, and 
service, which has inspired the present enterpiise and marks every 
page of it. 

Nobody must suppose that the book which INIr. Harrison has 
edited is to be skimmed, or merely dipped into, or even once 
read through and then dismissed. It is extremely readable, for 
that matter, but it demands, and is intended for, digestion 
and rumination. Two of the most important principles that are now 
established in all contemporary minds with any pretence to call 
themselves ediicatcd, are, first, tlie unily of liistory and the ordered 
continuity of European civilisation and science; and second, that 
the place and quality of a contribution to thought, feeling, or art is 
relative to the social conditions of time and place, of country and 
generation. Tnless guided and illuminated by these two ideas, the 
^^tudy of anything like general history is impossible, and forpurjwses 
of that pojjiilar education which is every day, all over the world, 
bccoiaing more and more a leading circumstance of our time, general 
history is seen to bo of growing value and importance, both for its own 
sake as knowledge, and as a coiTe(;tive to the crude and narrow 
tendencies incident to the ever-waxing rule of numbers. 

Hardly any connected view' of the history of the world is so liad 
as not to be betf.er than to have no view at all. Decisively as we may 
object to much in Corate’s spirit and teacliing—to the stifling pre¬ 
dominance, for instance, which he allowed Order to obtain in his mind 
over Progress, tliongli he incessantly professed to value Progress and 
Order alike—still, even his chart, imperfect and avowedly provisional 
as it is and must be, is better tlian drifting in u boat over the sea of 
history without a helmsman ora course. Great minds have felt this. 
Bossuet, in his famous Discourse on Universal Hisiory, insists on 
‘the concatenation of tlie universe,’ and that the true object of 
history is to observe in connection with each epoch, those secret 
dispositions of events which prepared the way for great changes, as 
well as the momentous conjunctures which moi'c immediately brought 
them to pass; and, though Bossuet’s history is arbitrary and one-, 
sided enough, he launched effectually a fertile idea. Montesquieu, 
Voltaire, Kant, Turgot, Condorcet, Hegel, and many others, all felt 
the same intellectual necessity, and made more philosophic attempts 
to meet it. Comte went far more elaborately and systematically to 
work than any of them, in uniting concrete to abstract examination 
of the long movement ending in the modern world. 

Among the competing theories of human history, men will choose 
their own, or, rather in most cases they will let accident choose for 
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them. There is less difference between them for this particular object 
than controversial passion might suppose, Bossuet found the key to 
events in a Divine Providence, controlling and overruling the course 

of human destinies by a constaqt exercise of superhuman will. Comte 
ascribed a hardly less resistible power to a Providence of his own con¬ 
struction, directing present events along a groove cut ever more and 
more deeply for them by the past, and even pushing the influence 
of past over present to’ the singular and soul-destroying paradox 
that the living are ruled by the dead. Whether you accept Bossuet’^ 
theory or Comte’s theory of the law and governance of the world, 
of the social union, of change, progress, and the ebb and flow of 
civilisation, in eitlier case, whether men be their owm Providence, or 
no more than instruments and secondary agents in the hands and for 
the purposes of ‘ daawiihekannie hohere Wesen das wir ahnen,’this. 
classification of the operations of either Providence equally deserves 
study and meditation. Earthly fame, says the poet, is nothing else 
but a breath of wind, and comes now tins way, now that way, making 
mighty noise; and, as the wind is called Scirocco, Tramontana, 
Libecc'io, Greco, according as it blows from one point or another, so 
Fame picks out^ her diverse names to cek^brate, and the same wind 
has different power and is differently known in diverse lands. The 
merit of such an attempt as this is that it siip])lics principles by whicli 
to bring order into the *Eolian confusion, to measure femous names, 
to restrain random incontinence of praise and blame, and, at the same 
time, in a systematic scheme, ‘ t'o impress on the mind of our age the 
characteristic qualities of various types of civilisation and of human 
energy and thought.’ 

Its writers will not expect, and do not intend, the present volume 
to fill the space in men’s minds that was once for so many ages 
occupied by the IMcmologiesand llagiologios of the Christian Church. 
Stunts crowded into the ecclesiastical calendar with dangerous 
profusion, and the legends of their lives were worked up into a 
gigantic system of popular mythology, whi(*h, as Gibl)on says, so 
obscured the simple theology of primitive believers as visibly to tend 
to a restoration of the old reign of i^ol^^theisin. Yet these legen¬ 
dary biographies, calculated as they were to iinj)air the sublime 
austerity of monotheism, still had a good side. * In contrast 
with the rudeness and selfishness which generally prevailed, they 
presented examjfles which taught n spirit of gentleness and self- 
sacrifice, of purity, of patience, of love to God and man, of dis¬ 
interested toil, of forgiveness of enemies, of kindness to the poor and 
the oppressed. The concluding pait of the legend exhibited the 
saint triumphant after his earthly troubles, yet still interested in his 
brethren, who were engaged in the struggle of life, and manifesting, 
his interest by interpositions in their behalf.’ (Robertson’s History of 
the Christian Church, Bk. iv. c. 9.) 
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We may doubt whether any such place will ever be taken by 
these new heroes. Nor can one wish the book to be so eflFective as 
to induce the general public to date its letters, for example, 
28 Descartes (Hume) 103, instead of November 4, 1891. Life is too 
short for these innovations. Then the competition of the secular 
romance, as has been caustically remarked, which came in with 
the seventeenth century, threw hagiography into the shade; 
and we cannot suppose that the rationalised and scientific 
hagiography of the present volume will compete on equal terms 
with the vast and exuberant growth of modem fiction. Yet the 
wonderful spectacle which sucli a narrative offers of all the toil, 
wisdom, love, faith, illumination of intellect and of soul which have 
gone to building the social liome of the most forward jiortions of our 
race, will not be found without an edification and inspiration of 
its own. 

It is not to be cx})eeted that everybody will he satisfied with the 
distribution of the lionours of canonisation. Mr. Harrison thinks 


that, as to at least 500 names in the whole list, competent authorities 
would probably agi’co ; and as to the veinaindiu', critics and objectors 
would differ as much from one another as from Comte, It may 
he so. The oi>ening division, Theocratic Civilisation, will strike 
some as being what Cromwell called the law of England—a tor¬ 
tuous and "ungodly jumble; but the field is in its nature obscure, 
and has been opened mainly since Comte’s time. This is not the 
place for discussing the large question whether Comte was right or 
wrong in excluding tlie Protestant reformers from his list. To many 
of us it has always appeared a ilisastrous omission that the form of 
faith wliich has directed and, to tliis day, in spite of the change in 
the ancient theological spirit, still directs the lives of so many com¬ 
munities all over the world, should be passed by as a mere solvent and 
an aberration. ‘ Protestant, theologians, such as Luther and Calvin,’ 
we are told (p. 247), ‘are not in this Calendar; since the positive 
and even the negative results of tlie Intellectual Kevolution in 
Protestant countries are best exhibited by systematic thinkers 
like Bacon and Hobbes, and practical statesmen like William the 
Silent and Cromwell.’ We may notice in passing that William Penn 
and George Fox have a place, and nobody will grudge to either 
of them his canonisation, or deny the principle on which they 
are admitted—namely, that the Quaker faith has ‘rendered eminent 
temporary service in England and America.’ Even Voltaire, 'after 
his memorable visit to England in 1725, did full justice to the 
graces and vii-tues of Quakerism. But even from the Positivist 
point of view, it cannot be held that the Quakers are the only 
Protestants who have rendered eminent temporary service to 
society and mankind in Great Britain and in America, If George 
Fox has a good title, why not, for instance, John Wesley? A. 
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principal claim made for Catholicism throughout these pages is that 
over many ages, e\'en amid the decline of theology, it has had charge 
of morals. Perhaps, in this claim, Catholicism is used in its larger 
sense for Christianity as a whole; still, in that case, or in any case, 
the assertion that the Protestant form of Christianity has had charge 

of morale is just as true in the same sense as the same assertion about 
the Romish form. If this task, whatever it may amount to, has fallen to 
one church in Catholic countries, it has fallen in the same sense to oilier 

I _ 

churches in Protestant countries. The precise value of the service 
may he different, and the exact degree of success may be unequal, if any¬ 
body chooses to say so; but the service is in aim and quiility the same. 
Whatever may be the relations of such a doctrine as Justification by 
Faith to the intellectual revolution of modem times, what is not to be 
denied is that, with all its divisions and all its defects, the evangelical 
movement, in which Wesley is the greatest name, ‘ unquestionably 
effected a great moral revolution in Englan^/ (Lecky, Eighteenth 
Century, vol. ii. cli. ix.) Surely to wage war against the slave trade 
was to render a pretty ‘ eminent service to England and America.' 
Wesley was one of its earliest and strongest ojiponents, and the 
historian must re<‘ord that both the onslaught upon the slave trade, 
and the other remarkable philanthropic efforts towards the last quarter 
of the last century, arose in, and owed their importance to, the groat 
evangelical movement, of which this Calendar fatally omits to take 
any account. If Catholicism is to be judged, not as a body of doctrines, 
but as a social force, why not Protestantism also? 

To omit Calvin from the forces of Western evolution is to read 
history with one eye shut. To say that Hobbes and Cromwell stand 
for the positive results of the intellectual revolution in Protestant 
countries, and that Calvin does not, is to ignore what the Calviriistur 
churches were, and what they have done for moral and social causes 
in the old world and in the new. Hobbes and Cromwell were giants 
in their several ways, but if we consider their powers of landing men 
together by stable association and organisation, their 2 )ermanent 
influence over the moral convictions and conduct of \'ast masses of 
men for generation after generation, the marks they have set on 
social and i^olitical institutions wliere\ er the Protestant faith prevails, 
from the country of John Knox to the country of Jonathan Edwaixls, 
we cannot but see that, compared with Calvin, not in ca 2 )acity of 
intellect, but in 2 )Ower of giving fonnal shajje to a world, Hobbes 
and Cromwell are hardly more than names writ in water. As 
a learned man with a right to be heard has jiut it:—‘ The 
Protestant movement was saved from being sunk in the quicksands 
of doctrinal dispute chiefly by the new moral direction given to it 
in Geneva. The religious instinct of Calvin discerned the crying 
need of human nature to be a social discipline rather than a 
metaphysical correctness. The scheme of jwlity which he contrived, 
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however mixed with the erroneous notions of his day, enforced at 
least the two cardinal laws of human society—viz., self-control as the 
foundation of virtue, self-sacrifice as the condition of the common 
weal. ... It was a rude attempt, indeed, but then it was the first 
which the modem times "had seen, to combine individual and equal 
freedom with strict self-imposed law; to found society on the common 
endeavour after moral perfection. The Christianity of the Middle Ages 
had preached the base and demoralising surrender of the individual; the 
surrender of his understanding to the Church; of his conscience to the 
priest; of his will to the prince. Protestantism, as an insurrection 
against this subjugation, laboured under the same weakness as of all 
other revolutions. It threw off a yoke and got rid of an exterior 
control, but it w^as destitute of any basis of interior life. The policy 
of Calvin was a vigorous effort to supply that which the revolutionary 
movement wanted— a 'positive education of the individual soul. The 
power thus generated was too expansive to be confined to Geneva. It 
went forth into all countries. Fi'om every part of Protestant Europe 
eager hearts flocked hitlu^r to catch something of the inspiration. The 
Reformed (-ominunions, which doctrinal discussion was fast splitting up 
into ever-multiplying sects, l^egan to feel in this moral sympathy a 
new centre of union. Tins, and this alone, enabled the Reformation 
to make head against the terrible repressive forces brought to bear by 
Spain, the Inquisition, and the Jesuits, Sparta against Persia was 
not such odds as Geneva against Spain, Calvinism saved Europe,^ 
(Pattison’s Essays, ii. 31.) 

Yet J.,oyola and Doniinic are i o count among the great saving forces 
of the Western world, and Calvin is to be banished to limbo. For my 
part, if I may not date my letters Luther, I decline to date Them 
Innocent the Third. 

The same deliberate limitation of vision—for it would ho alto¬ 
gether unjust to ascril)e it to mere constitutional narrowness of 
mind—which thrusts out even tJie social services of Protestant 
heretics in the West, excludes all mention of the services rendered 
to civilisation by the heretical heirs of the Roman Empire in the 
East. Mr. Harrison, for instance, describes it as the great glory of 
Charles Martel that lie saved Europe from Islam and stemmed the 
torrent of invasion, both in North and South, fi-om Mussulman and 
heathen. But this is to leave out of sight what was the real and 
effective bulwark for many ages against Mussulman invasion. What 
says a profound and learned historian whose authority Mr. Harrison 
will be the first to recognise ? ^ The vanity of Gallic writers has 

magnified the success of Charles Martel over a plundering expe¬ 
dition of the Spanish Arabs (a.d, 732) into a marvellous victory, 
and attributed the deliverance of Europe from the Saracen yoke to 
the valour of the Franks.* But it was the defeat of the great army 
of the Saracens before Constantinople by Leo the Third (718) 
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which first an*ested the torrent of Mohammedan conquest, although 
Europe refuses her gratitude to the iconoclast hero who averted 
the greatest religious, political, and ethnological revolution with 
which she has ever been threatened/ (Finlay s History of GreecSy 
ii. 10.) 

Nothing but a settled prejudice against the Orthodox Church 
can explain the exclusion of all reference to the share of the Eastern 
Empire in saving Western civilisation. Hannibal is admitted, on 
what principle I do not profess to understand, for the victory of 
Carthage over Kome would have transformed the face of the world, 
and mined the process of civilising incorporation which in Comte’s 
eyes makes the nam^ of Eoine blessed in the liistory of mankind. 
Why should Hannibal, wlio would liave destroyed this great work, 
have his day, and Leo and Basil, who sheltered and saved the work. 
be left to perish from commcihoration like the shadow of smoke? 
‘ Without the history of the Eastern Empire, of Kome,’ says Mr. 
Freeman, to whom the doctrine of the unity of liistory as a living 
truth of daily a])])licatioii owes so much more than to anybody else 
in* England, ‘without the Eastern Empire, the main story of the 
world becomes an insoluble riddle. If there had been Turks at 
Constantinople in the ninth and tenth centuries, the names Europe 
and Christendom could never have had so nearly the same meaning 
as they have had for ages.’ (Freeman, Melhods of Historical Study. 
p. 111.) 

It maybe said that Comte expressly designed his scheme for 
Western Europe. But then, why insert Ilaroun-al-Kaschid, the 
immortal* caliph of Bagdad, and Abd-al-Kaliman, the greate.st of 
the caliphs of Cordova? Because, we are told, the, Arabian culture 
which flourished in their reigns excited a pow(‘rfitl reaction in the 
whole progress of Western thought, and because much of the 
learning, the arts, and the mechanical knowledge of the ancient world 
was preserved in the Arab university of Cordova. That is quite true, 
but nobody knows better than some of the writers of this volume 
how much more was preserved at Constantinople. Tiie mighty 
Gibbon did less than justice to the part played by the Byzantine 
Emperors in saving Christian civilisation for so long from the arms 
of the Turks, yet he ‘ tremlfles at the thouglit that Greece might 
have been overwhelmed, with her schools and libraries, before Europe 
had emerged from the deluge of barbarism, and that the seeds of 
science might have been scattered on the winds before the Italian 
soil was prepared for their cultivation.’ {Decline and Fall, ch. 66.) 
The Byzantine system of goveniment may have been essentially 
retrograde, and it may have been so for the reason that it had the 
fundamental vice of uniting temporal and spiritujil power in the same 
hands. That is no reason, however, why the services of the Byzan¬ 
tines should be left out, nor would they have been, as one must 
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suspect, if they had not been schismatic in the eyes of the Pope of 
Rome, and if the founder of Positivism had not felt bound to take 
up the Pope’s quarrels along with the rest of his pontifical attributes. 

Among the names which Englishmen will be prompt to miss 
are Elizabeth and Chatham. Yet Elizabeth, by the practice of 
a patient and long-headed sagacity, in which she has not many 
rivals among statesmen, saved the independence of England, and 
Englishmen at least may be excused for thinking that such an 
achievement ought to count for something in an cecumenical survey 
like this. Mr. Beesly’s new volume on* Elizabeth is a masterly vin¬ 
dication—and vindication cannot really be needed in the eyes of his 
associates—of her claim to as higli a place as Blanche of Castille, and 
to one considerably liigher than her namesake, Saint Elizabeth of 
Hungary. Then, as to Chatham, it seems hard measure to exalt 
Frederick the Great to the lofty pinnacle of the j^rcsiding genius 
over a whole month, and yet to grudge even a day of a week to the 
English minister who prevented Frederick from being cut into mince- 
aneat—not to mention sundry otlier i)erformances which, in their 
ultimate effects, have (Unaided ‘ the geiieral course of civilisation,’ of 
which this volume is the biographical manual, over the greater part 
of the habitable globe, \^'ithout Chatliam the a])pearance of Wash¬ 
ington, Jefferson, and Franklin in the Calendar is robbed of half its 
meaning ; and it may he w'orth adding that Jefferson would have 
])een very much surjmsed to find himself admitted to Paradise, while 
the unlucky French philosoj)hers who insjnred him with the Declara¬ 
tion of the Rights of Man and all the rest of his principles, are cast 
nameless down into the Inferno as negatives, destructives, and revo¬ 
lutionaries. 

Few selections are so hard to swallow as that of ]A*ederick the 
Great as patron saint of IModern Statesmanship. Comte extols 
Frederick as a practical genius who in capacity comes nearest to 
Csesar and Charlemagne. This in it.self w'ill seem a gross exaggeration 
to anybody who, with Napoleon s exploits in his mind and the volumes 
of Napoleon’s correspondence before him, has ever realised the in¬ 
comparable magnitude and strength of practical genius ip that colossal 
man. Baleful as were the purposes to which he put it, who will place 
Napoleon’s practical genius on a level with Frederick’s ? The best 
modern oinnion of Frederick on this side of his career isf 
that, though a great soldier and an intrepid and skilful 
diplomatist, he possessed little originality in the fields of administra¬ 
tion and organisation. IMirabeau said of Frederick that he was a great 
cjharacter in a great position, rather than a great genius raised by 
nature high above the common level. To take this measure of him 
is not to deny that Frederick carried out, with heroic courage, per¬ 
sistency, insight, resouroe, and labour, the work which was then 
appointed by circumstances for the ruler of the Prussian State. 
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* He maintained with invincible tenacity his father’d idea of defending 
Prussia by the sustained energy of its people, called out and stimulated 
by the unsparing rigour of the Grovemment/ (fcieeley’s Stein, i. 175.) 
All that is true enough. But admire this performance as we may, high 
as we may place the qualities exhibited in the course of it, yet it was 
but a small task compared with the stupendous and world-embracing 
achievements alike of statesmanlike conception and of execution 
which justify the writers* of the present volume in saying of Csesar 
that Shakespeare was not wrong in calling him the foremost man of all 
the world, and, of Charlemagne, that he formed the course of human 
civilisation, recast a world shattered by barbarian incursion, and 
founded Europe as an organic whole. Frederick had not been twenty 
years in his grave before the work of his life was in ruins. Arbitrary 
energy is always superficially attractive ; but it always leaves confu¬ 
sion behind it. Frederick's duty was to preserve the independence 
of a very poor country without a frontier, and he succeeded. But 
it was Frederick’s bad civil administration and the abuses and defects 
of his military system which left Prussia open to the humiliation and 
overthrow of Jena and Tilsit. 

Apart from the question of Frederick'vS pnictical genius, which 
was assuredly not second-rate, Comte gives him his prominent place in 
the Calendar as a dictator who furnishes the best model of modem 
statesmanship, and who, in accordance with the ideal of Hobbes—a 
very bad ideal it was from any liberal point of view—‘ reconciled 
power and liberty.’ If we turn from those rose-coloured abstrac¬ 
tions to the actualities of Frederick's government, we can find no 
proof of any such reconciliation. llis rigours may have been 
justified by the exigencies of bis kingdom, but it is idle to cover 
with fair words the harshness of a government in the strictest 
sense military and despotic. I cannot see how Naj)oleon was not 
as good an illustration of the bad ideal of Hobbes as Frederick, nor 
why Napoleon is to be excluded if Frederick is to be admitted, and 
not only admitted, but niised to the same high and special eminence 
as Aristotle, Charlemagne, Descartes, and St. Paul. Dictators have 
their place in the universal scheme, no doubt; but one can only 
hold up one’s hands in amazement when Frederick, who is more 
responsible than any one other Eiiroi)ean ruler of the eighteenth 
century for the spread of those principles of violence, fraud, and 
robbery which w^ere only carried further by Napoleon, and were not 
begim by him, is held up as ‘ a precious and shining example of what 
purely human motives can effect when they are not weighted and 
warped by the rival claims of an imaginary object of love and 
adoration.’ The more highly we appreciate Mr. Beesly’s remarkably 
actite'fmd masculine historic judgment, generally speaking, the harder 
is this eulogy to comprehend, 

A very different figure from Frederick is Francis the dictator of 
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Paraguay, whom Carlyle, carrying his idolatiy of force and brute-will 
to its most perverse height, made the hero of a too well-known essay. 
Even the defenders of this execrable personage have, I Ijglieve, been 
obliged to plead insanity in extenuation of some of hia most atrocious 

doings; and, sane or insane, it would be hard to find a man known 

to history less worthy of admiration, and he is least worthy of all, 
exactly from the Positivist point of view. Yet Francia, one of the 
cruellest of despots, figures in the week of Cromwell along with 
Algernon Sidney and George Washington! Kather than dedicate a 
day of the week to Francia, I shall decidedly stick to my old friends 
the Sun and tlie Moon, to Wodin and to Thor. 

One of- the most admirable of these little biographies is that of 
Byron, Mr. Harrison deals with a justice, courage, generosity, elo¬ 
quence, and judgment which are more common in foreign than in 
English critics of this jwwerful man. 

To judge Byron truly, we must look on him with European and not with 
insular eyesight. Ills ]»ower, his directness, his so(ual enthusiasm, fill the 
imagination of Europe, which is lt*sa troubled than we are to-day about his 
metrical poverty and conventional phrase. To Italians lie is almost more an 
Italian than an English poet; to Creeks ho is tlie true author and prophet of their 
patriotic sentiments, and in Franco and in Cermuny ho is now more valued and 
studied than by his countrymen, in a generation when sxibtlo involution of idea 
and artful cadence of metre are th(‘ sole qualifications for the laurel crown. When 
this literary purism is over, ron will be seen as the jioet of the revolutionary move¬ 
ment which, early in the nineteenth century, awoke a new itenasceuce. (Page 302.) 

1 have not a word to say against this estimate or a word to add. 
It makes one wonder, however, why, if Byron is to be admitted to 
our pantheon, Bousseau, for instance, should be excluded. Comte 
has used some bad language about Eousseau, and some of it is 
thorougbly deserved. But when you have oxposx'd his sophistries, 
his delusions, his sentimentalism, his mischievous rhetoric, it still 
remains at least as true of him as it ever was of Byron, that his glow, 
his fervour, his jxower of effective inspiration, his feeling for nature, 
his sense of the true dignity of .man awoke new aspirations and 
kindled a purer flame in the life of the affections and the heart. To 
treat Eousseau as all negative or destructive is to leave out one half 
of the sources, and one half of the results, of his social and popular 
influence. It is true that he was a revolutionary in Comte’s sense, 
but then nobody could dream of denying, and Mr. Harrison does not 
deny, tliat the new element of lyric emotion represented by Byron 
is ‘revolutionary in its origin and in its sympathies.’ If Byron 
then is to have a day of the week to himself, why not Rousseau ? 

It is curious that, as Eousseau* is shut out, the great man who 
despised Rousseau so intensely, and combatted his theories with such 
persistency and power, should not be let in. One can see possible 
grounds, in framing a calendar, for, the exclusion of either Eousseau or 
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Biurke, but not of both. We can well suppose that Burke would 
never have found a day in Ventose, Nivose, and Pluviose. The 
headless s^^es of Danton, Kobespierre, and the rest of them may 
find some solace in knowing that their exclusion is shared by the 
author of the Reflections on the French Revolution ; but Comte, of 
all men, should not have neglected the greatest conservative force in 

the literature of the revolutionary crisis. 

The equally striking omission of Wordsworth is, I suppose, to be 
explained by the decision to include no contemporaries. Comte 
framed his Calendar between 1845 and 1840, and Wordsworth did 
not die until 1850. Exception, however, was made in favour of 
Rossini, who died in 1868, and Manzoni, who did not die until 1873; 
and Wordsworth is certainly a more indispensable name than either. 
No modern poet has more of the ideas which are in the Cointist 
scheme religious, and Comte, though lus admiration for Dante show's 
him to have known fine poetry wiien ho could get it, was tolerant 
even of mediocrity wltcn it expressed his oAvn thought—witness his 
admiration for the very poor line of Eliza Meremur, ‘ Houbli, e'est le 
n6ant; la gloire eat Vantre vie,^ which, being interpreted, is that ‘ to 
be forgotten is the true annihilation; man’s future life lies in being 
remembered with honour.’ 

The treatment of Ancient Poetry leaves something to he desired ; 
and the days of the month of lloin(*r arc not nearly so genial as the 
<lays and weeks of Dante and Shakespeare. If there is a man in all 
the world who deserves a gracious, gentle, and affectionate hand, it is 
Horace. One is shocked to find this true-hearted and delightful poet 
sniffed at and scolded almost as if lie were one of the impostors of letters. 
* Having smothered his reymblit^an zeal with a hollow enthusiasm for 
the triumphant empire, his purely Roman w'ork w'as reduced to opening 
the doors of the Pantheon to the cults and philosopliies of all the world. 
He emphasised the eclecticism which w'as the gi'oundwoi’k of the 
imperial sociocracy.’ This is vsurcly no way of writing about a lyric 
poet. He is ‘ the polished j)oet of expediency for all ages; ’ smooth and 
shallow is his poetry of love ; his code is one of harmless selfishness; 
his love, ‘ like the rest of his faculties, lacked the fire of a devotion 
welding the fragments of morality into religion.’ All this sermonising 
makes but a stale and weedy chaplet to adorn a poet’s bust, and 
such a poet as Horace too—the very genius of friendship, of gaiety, of 
pleasant dalliance, of those social delights which Milton declared to 
be not unwise if we but spare to inteq3ose them oft; and who, 
besides these infinitely graceful effusions of a lighter muse, yet could 
strike a grave and thrilling note when he praised Regulqs or the just 
and tenacious man, and Avho, in Kis Satires and Epistles, mkes a place 
Among the first of those who have set forth the wisdom of life, in¬ 
cluding that vitally important part of wisdom which consists in not 
expecting too much either from life or from your fellow-creatures* 
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How could it ever be the business of such a poet as this to ‘weld 
the fragments of morality into religion ’ ? 

The same writer, one must add, who is so ungenial Jn raising 
Horace to his pedestal, does excellently by Ovid and Tibullus. But 
why did Comte make no* room for Catullus in this very agreeable 
week ? He is a far finer poet than Tibullus. Half a dozen pieces of 
(Catullus are the very gems of the lyric muse in the ancient world. 
The omission may have been a slip, and, after all, I am much more 
inclined to wonder at the completeness and comprehensiveness of 
Comte's lists than to comj)lain of an exclusion. 

Virgil receives a fine and glowing tribute, alike for his merits as a 
master of the poet’s art and instrument, and for his vast influence 
over the mind and imagination of Europe during the whole of the 
Catholic period. But Ijucretius, on the other hand, gets in com¬ 
parison a somewhat curt and frigid ])oi‘tion ; though, in sublimity, in 
boldness, in strength and sweep of imagination, and, I must even say, 
notwitlistanding Mr. Harrison’s talk of Virgil's ‘ matchless hexa¬ 
meters ’—-as matchless they are in finish, grace, and elaboration—yet 
in grand atul solemn majesty of verse, and, above all, in penetrating 
insight into the awful realities of things tiirough all time and all 
creation, Ijucrotius seems in many a passage to be as far above 
Virgil as Milton is above 8penser. 

Some will be struck by the large number of names in the three 
montlis dedicated to poetry ; but under the general head of ‘ Poetry’ 
are included all inodes in which the creative faculty of man expresses 
imaginative' thought. Poetry covers c])ic, lyric, and romantic poetry 
proper; romances, clironi<‘les, or meditations; even painting and 
scul}>ture. Tliis wide comprehension explains the fact that the 
Calendar contains no fewer than 127 names in this sphere of creative 
art, or very little short of one quarter of the whole 5d8. ‘Such is 
the large ])art which Comte assigned to the imagination in the 
evolution of human society.’ This shows a far wiser appreciation of 
the true j)ro])ortioTi among tlie shaping influences of the world than 
the ordinary political historian, or even the actual politician, is 
wont to dream of. Comte himself, as it happens, was not con¬ 
spicuously endowed with imagination, though in this we cannot 
expect all his disciples to agree. 

On this liead, by the way, it is not easy to see why Froissart 
and Joinville should be placed under ^Modern Poetry, while Hero¬ 
dotus goes not into Ancient Poetry, but into Ancient Pbilosophy. 
Nor do I understand why Saint-Simon is left out, while Guicciar¬ 
dini is put in. Voltaire is admitted, but only to a subordinate place, 
as the author of plays like Zaire and Mahomet] but nothing is 
said of his Essai sur lea Mceurs, which was not merely negative, 
but a truly positive contribution to the conception of history, 
and nothing is said of his sleepless humanity, or of his strenuous, 
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lifelong protest against intolerance. So, in the case of Locke, 
surely we should have heard more about his writings on 
oivil government and toleration, Locke's political or social liberalism 
was a more important factor in ‘ the concrete evolution of humanity ’ 
than his Essay. As Hallam says, whatever we may think of Locke's 
doctrine on government,.it opened a new era of political opinion in 
Europe. ‘ While silently spreading the fibres from its root over 
Europe and America, it prepared the way for theories of political 
society from which the great revolutionfl of the past and present age 
have spning’ {Litermvj History, \A. iv. ch. 4), Of course Comte 
had a right to frame his Calendar in his own way; but it is 
perplexing to find the principles of tolerance and freedom on 
which the modern world subsists, and, in an increasing degree 
lives, moves, and has its being, despatched as mere solvents, just 
as if they had made no positive difference, and no difference for 
good, in the elements of moral and social life. 

It was almost inevitable, considering the purpose and inspiration 
of the work, that it should often have a note wliich will sound rather 
like a note of excess. The object is naturally to magnify and to 
exalt, not to be balanced, measured, or, especially and before all else 
judicious. The Divine Comedy, for instance, is hailed as ‘ the 
foundation of the Bible that is to be,’ and we have no right to wonder, 
therefore, that Comte should extol it as ‘ the incom})arable epic, 
^hich still forms the highest glory of human art,' In the region of 
Taste wise men will not waste time in quarrelling with other people’s 
superlatives. But to those who know Homer, yEschylus, Sophocles, 
Shakespeare, the sentence just quoted will prove a terribly 
hard saying. When Mr. Harrison pronounces Dante to he the peer 
of all poets in profound insight into cliaractor and life ; to stand 
'Supreme in the ‘ sublime range of his theme, the sum total of 
bumanity and nature, the past, the present, and the future—in the 
profound synthesis of all knowledge, and the ideal co-ordination of 
human society as a whole,’ I cannot but remember that even so 
admiring and competent a student of Dante as Mr. Syinonds finds it 
necessary to admit the presence of ‘ an irreducible element of prose in 
the very essence of the poem,’ and to say, in irreverent language, that 
the great poet was terribly limited by ‘ the exigencies of his frostbitten 
allegory and his rigid methodistical theology.’ Why not be content to 
love Dante for his exquisite observation of the most beautiful things 
in nature 5 for the incomparable directness and intensity that enables 
him to make ‘ his verse hold itself aright by mere force of noun and 
verb without an epithet’; for the sort of geometric reality with 
which, as Sainte-Beuve says, he renders the invisible, and by which he 
has reminded some of the austere genius of Pascal; for his sublimity, 
his mixture of tenderness and pity, with a rhadamanthine severity, 
not seldcmi deserving to be caUed by a harsher name; for his ethical 
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integrity ? For all this mankind, who may be said in this century to 
have rediscovered Dante, will take care not to lose him again from 
among the objects of their perpetual gratitude and affection. But if 
we praise him above all for his insight ‘ into the sum total of humanity/ 
w^hat is there left for us to* say about Shakespeare ? This demurrer to 
an iBsthetic overestimate is not presumptuously to disparage Dante’s 
supreme place as the noblest monument of the middle age. Shelley 
puts Homer as the first, Dante as the second, of epic poetsj ‘ that is, 
the second poet the series of whose creations have a defined and intelli¬ 
gible relation to the knowledge and sentiment and religion of the 
age in which he lived and of the ages which followed it.’ This 
defined and intelligible relation undoubtedly exists in the work of 
Dante, and amply warrants Air. Harrison’s description of the ‘ Vision ’ 
as summing up ihe spirit, the knowledge, the religion of the mediieval 
epoch, and bringing the whole range of (’atholic Feudalism before 
our eyes. 

In connection with Dante's ' Vision ’ a remark may be made on 
another work of fame as wide, and of far more nearly universal popu¬ 
larity and acce])tan(*e, the Imitatio Christi, This memorable pro¬ 
duct of the piety of some devout, strong, and sincere soul in the 
fifteenth century is one of the sacred books of ihe Positivist library, 

^ The conclusive test of experience/ said Comte, ‘ induces us to, 
recommend above all the daily reading of tlie sublime, if incomplete, 
effort of a Kempis, and the incomparable ej)ic of Dante. More than 
seven years have passed since 1 liave road each morning a cJiapter of 
the one, each evening a canto of the other, never ceasing to find 
new beauties previously unseen, never ceasing to gather new fruits, 
intellectual or moral.’ 

It is true, as is said h(U'e, that the Imitatio is a book available for 
all men; but docs the reason given quite accurately hit the mark? 
It partly depends on our definition of Keligion. Air. Harrison 
has said somewhere that ‘ the substance and crown of religion is to 
answer the (juestion, What is my duty in the world ? Duty, moral 
purpose, moral improvement is the last word and deepest word of 
Keligion. Keligion is summed \ip in Duty.’ One could* not under¬ 
take to examine this little sentence in less than a volume. Alean- 
while Goethe appears to -come nearer the truth. ‘ All religions have 
one aim: to make man accept the inevitable.’ Kesignation and 
Renunciation—not sullen nor frigid, nor idle nor apathetic, but open, 
benign, firm, patient, very pitiful and of tender mercy—is’ not 
this what we mean by piety? Duty does not cover nor compre¬ 
hend it. Duty is more, and it is less. We are told that, histori¬ 
cally considered, the Imitatio is to be viewed as a final summary 
of the moral wisdom of Catholicism; that it is a picture of 
man’s moral nature ; that rt continually presents j^ersonal moral im¬ 
provement as the first and constant aim for every individual. 1 do 
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not say that any of this is untrue, but is moral the right word ? Is 
not the sphere of these famous meditations the spiritual rather than 
the moral life, and their aim the attainment of holiness rather than 
mere moral excellence ? As, indeed; another writer under the samer 
head better expresses it, is not their inspiration ‘ the yearning for 
perfection—the consolation of the life out of self?’ By Holiness do 
we not mean something different from virtue V It is not the same 
as duty; still less is it the same as religious belief. It is a name 
for an inner grace of nature, an instinct of the soul, by which, though 
knowing of earthy appetites and worldly passions, the spirit, purify¬ 
ing itself of these, and independent of reason, argument, and the 
struggles of the will, dwells in living, patient, and confident com¬ 
munion with the seen and the unseen Good, In this region, 
not in ethics, moves the Imitatio, 

But we are being drawn into matters which are too high for a 
mere causerie like this, and far too high for the present writer either 
here or anywhere. I hope that enough has been said to indicate 
Low man}” interesting and important things, in how many fields of 
thought and action, are suggested by this volume for our study and 
meditation. 


John Mohley. 
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That the poisons which give rise to many of the most important 
diseases to which mankind is liable consist of minute organisms or 
germs, is a view which has rapidly gained ground within the last 
quarter of a century, and is now all Imt universally accepted. The 
adoption in surgery of what is called the antise})tic system of treat¬ 
ment—a treatment which is at the foundation of the greatest triumphs 
of modem surgery—was the practical result of Sir Jose}>h Lister’s 
theoretical view that the destructive and unhealthy processes which are 
apt to occur in wounds and j^revent them from healing resulted from 
the presence and propagation in these wounds of minute organisms. 
In medicine this germ theory finds even a wider sphere of applica¬ 
tion, The poisons of all contagious diseases, of all forms of fever, of 
cholera, of consumption, and many otljer ailments, are believed, with 
sufficient reason, to be minute organisms. The existence of some of 
these organisms has even been demonstrated by the microscope. The 
first and most important observation of the kind was the discovery by 
Obermeier, in 1808, of the spirilla of relapsing fever—bacillus it would 
now be called. Since then other bacilli—those, for instance, of diph¬ 
theria, of typhoid fever^ of cholera, of consumption, and of malarial fevers 
—have been described by various observers in Kurope and America. 
The public has been made specially familiar with the subject by the 
observations of Koch on the bacilli of cholera and of consumption. 
It is the importance of these two diseases to mankind that has made 
•his observations so much a matter of interest. Were relapsing fever 
as common and as fatal as cholera or consumption, Ob6rmeier’s dis¬ 
covery would have been regarded, as in reality it was, and is, as 
much more important than Koch’s, for it was the first micro- 
-scopic demonstration of the existence of the organisms which 
were believed to be there. Microscopic observation is every year 
proving a more and more interesting and fruitful field of research, 
and is ever opening up new possibilities and greater potentialities. 
But we must beware of exaggerating its importance, and of looking to 
it for results which it cannot give. Important as such observation 
is, the fact cannot be too strongly stated, or too persistently pressed 
home, that what knowledge we do possess of the nature of the 
poisons which give rise to infectious and contagious diseases has been 
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derived, not from a study of the poisons themselves, but from a study 
of the natural history of the diseases to which they give rise. The 
existence of the poisons of scarlet fever, measles, typhoid fever,, 
cholhra, &c., is unknown and xmrecognised except in association 
with the phenomena of the maladies lo which they give rise. 
When Ubcrincier was searching for an organism in the blood 
of patients suffering from relapsing fever, he was searching for what 
he already knew to be there. What led Koch to search for the poison 
of cholera was not a suspicion, but the certainty, that the cause of 
cholera, was a germ or organism of some kind: and, though it is not 
matter of ocular demonstration, it is as certain as if it were so, that 
the poisons of scarlet fever, of measles, of typhoid fever, of whooping 
cough, of mumps, of all infectious diseases and all malarial diseases, 
and of our moat recent visitor, influenza, are all minute orgiinisms. 
In support of this belief evidence can be adduced which microscopic 
observation may in time corroborate, but which is strong enough to be 
independent of such support. "I'his evidence is found in the natural 
history of the diseases themselves. In all contagious and infec¬ 
tious diseases—in all diseases which are communicable from the 
sick to the healthy—the poisons which give rise to them are re¬ 
produced in the system during the course of the maladies to 
which they give rise. The quantity of poison given off from the 
system of one suffering from measles, froin scarlet fever, or from 
ty|)hoid fever, is enormously in excess of that wldch was received into 
the system, and sufficed to cause tlu* malady. Tlie sufferer receives 
only enough to make himself ill—he gives off* enough to y)oison 
scores of other people. In the ease of small-pox this reproduction 
of the poison is matter of ready demonstration. .Let the y)oint of a 
needle be ])nt into a small-pox ]nistule; hd it then he. inserted under 
the skin of a man who is not prot octecl by vaccinat ion or hy a previous 
attack of small-y)OX, and the certain result will he in that man an 
attack of smalI-y)ox. The (piantity of small-pox poison thus introduced 
is no more than adheres to the point of a needk'. iJuring the disease 
which results from this puncture there are formed hundreds of 
pustules similar to that from which the poison was taken, each of 
which contains enough to charge a hundred needles. It is absolutely 
t^ertain that the poison is n^producoJ, and in very great quantity. 

Now nothing in Nature is ever reproduced except an organism,^ 
The reproduction of the y)oison, therefore, absolutely demonstrates that 

* It has indeed been supposed by some tliat the process by which the poisons of 
contagious diseases are reproduced bears some analog}' to that by which crystals are 
formed. A crystal, say of common salt, i;» placed in a solution of that substance, 
and is found to grow in size from the deposition around it of what was previously in 
solution. By the introduction of any solid substance, say a bit of tbreacl, 
into a saturated solution of salt or of any crystallisable substance, the same re¬ 
sult may bo obtained. Some of what was hitherto in solution is deposited in a 
crystalline form around the thread, and so long as any of the salt remains in solu- 
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it is tin organism. Moreover, these poisons, like other organisms, breed 
true. That of small-pox breeds only small-pox; that of typhoid 
fever only typhoid fever; that of measles only measles and no other 
disease; and this they do not less oertainly than dog produces dog, 
cat 2 )roduces cat, pear-tree j)roduces pears, rose-tree produces roses. 
Each breeds true. Measles can no more produce a poison different 
to that which caused it than a dog can pigduce a cat, or a rose-treft 
grow ])ears. 

The elimination of these poisons from the system in increased 
quantity is not the onh" proof of reproduction. Almost equally 
strong evidence we find in the ju'ogress and course of the maladies 
to which they give rise. a man a j)oisonous dose of opium, of 

arsenic, of strychnine, of prussic acid, or any other ordinary i)oison, and 
tlie full effects are ra])idly produced, almost as soon as it can be 
taken into the system. Hut. it is very different with the poisons 
with which we are no-w dealing. In their case a considerable time, 
varying from two days to two weeks, called the ‘.period of incuba¬ 
tion,’ elai>ses between the rece 2 :)tion of the 2 )oison into the system 
and the first evidence of its action. In ty 2 )houl fever, the period 
of incuhation is as much as ten or twelve days; tliat is to say, 
that for ten days after its reception into the system the poison 
2 )roducos no appannit or a 2 )];)reciahle effect. Fancy a dose of 
arsenics or strychnine lying dormant all that time. Well, after 

ten days it begins to act, but so slowly and gmdually that the 

% 

tion, so lon^r <leos it continue to ha deposited and tlic crystals to prow. All that is 
quite true: imt, in tliat ju'oeoss there is ik» real analogy to the reproduction of tho 
poisons of contagious diseases. In their case the actual amount of poison formed is 
increased many thousand times; in the case of tho crystallisation of tho salt tho 
quantity of tlu* salt is not increased by one single grain. The crystals may grow in 
size, hut they grow at the expense of the strength of the solution, and at the end of 
the experimout. we Iiave exactly tho same quantity of salt tlia.t. wo had at the begin¬ 
ning. Contrast with this the dilforencc between the quantity of Muall-pox poison 
which is necessary to produce that disease in an unprotected person, and the amount 
of poison which exists in the same person on the tenth day of the di.'^ease, when ho 
is covered with eruption, and the emptiness of the analogy which has been supposed 
to exist between tlie mode of growth of crystals and of the poisons of infectious 
diseases will at once? be aj^parent. 

It was also, at one time, supposed (^lurchison, in TraumcUons of Pathological 
Society of Lo^idon for 1876) that the process by which the i)oisons of contagious 
diseases are reproduct^d was analogous to the action wliicli takes place when the 
substance oxarnidc is, under favourable conditions, brought in contact with a solution 
of oxalic acid. The result of such contact is the decom])osition of the oxarnidc into 
oxalic acid and ammonia, a change which continues to go on without the addition of 
fresh acid so long as any oxamide remains. * In this manner a very minute quantity 
of oxalic acid may be made to effect tho decomposition of several hundred pounds of 
oxarnidc; and one grain of tho acid to reproduce itself in unlimited quantity' 
(^Chemistry in its application to Agricidtnre and Physiology^ by Justus Liebig, M.D., 
F.R.S. &c., second edition, p, 373, translated by Lyon Playfair). This fallacy, how¬ 
ever, was fully dealt with and refuted sixteen years ago. Those -interested in the 
point will find it fully discussed in The Germ Theory of Bhease^ published by 
Macmillan in 1876 
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auflferer often has great difficulty in saying exactly on what day he 
first fell ill. But once begun, its action goes on increasing in 
severity, and giving rise, day by day, to more and more marked 
phenomena and ever-increasing anxiety, until at the end of a fort¬ 
night we find ourselves face to face with a formidable, it may be an 
alarming, train of symptoms. Did the poison act as a dose of opium 
or arsenic would do, there would be no period of incubation; the 
symptoms would be developed, not gradually, as is the case, but 
rapidly; the patient would be struck down at once, and we should 
have developed within a few days, probably within a few hours, of the 
reception of the poison all those, formidable symptoms which, as it 
is, are not developed for three or four weeks. The phenomena 
which are spread out over several weeks would be concentrated 
into a rapidly-developed and violent attack, which would kill the 
.sufferer in one or two days. Instead of eiglity per cent, of recoveries, 
every case would prove fatal, and tliose attacked would sink as rapidly 
as they would upder a lethal dose of opium. What really takes 
place is as follows. One germ is received into the system. Suppose 
this germ gives rise to four others, and suppose one day to be the 
term requisite for the reproduction of these four, we should have the 
following result 


1st day 

1 

germ 

4 

2ml „ 

4 ' 

germs 


4 


3ril „ 

iV) 

It 
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4th „ 

04 

ff 
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oUi ,, 
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1,021 
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rth „ 

4,006 

V 
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f1 
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4 

lOtli „ 

202,144 

4 

yy 

llth„ 

i,6l8,r>76 

ff 

4 

12th „ 

4,104,604 

»> 

4 

13th „ 

10,777,210 

ff 

4 

14th „ 

(*7,108,804 

it 


There is the whole process in a few rows of figures. From one 
germ there may in a fortnight be produced more than sixty-seven 
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znillions, and the number reproduced during the twenty-four hours 
constituting the fourteenth day may be over fifty millions. That is 
not a hypothetical statement—it is an exposition, with a greater or 
or less approach to accuracy, of what reality does occur. During 
the first week, when the number of germs is small, the rata of 
reproduction is so gradual and so slight that the system is not incon¬ 
venienced by it. That is the period of incubation. During the next 
week of more rapid reproduction, fever is“ developed. That is the 
stage of invasion. By the end of this week the disease is in full 
swing. If the time requisite for the reproduction of the first germ 
into the system were twelve hours or six^ hours instead of twenty-four, 
as in some poisons it may very well be, the rate of increase would be 
proportionately rapid, the stage of incubation shorter, and the onset 
of the period of invasion earlier and more marked. It is evident 
that in all diseases to which this explanation applies a time must 
come when the number of germs in the system cannot be quad¬ 
rupled without causing almost an explosion of germs in it. The 
occurrence of t his inevitable event is usually indicated by the sudden 
onset of the headache and shivering, which usher in the malady, 
and constitute the first evidence of its existence. The serious 
consequences to the system of this reproduction of millions of minute 
organisms in it will be apparent if we bear in mind that in their 
growth and reproduction they, like all organisms, consume exactly 
tlie same materials as tlie tissues of tlie body require for their growth 
and repair—nitrogen and water. To this point fuller reference will 
lie made presently. Meantime attention is drawn to it with the 
object of showing that the rapid reproduction of these minute 
organisms cannot fail to have a seriously disturbing action on the 
system. 

Take now the case of malarial fever. Though the poison of this 
forjii of fever is not eliminated from the systenn in an active form, 
there can he little doubt that it is rejjroduced. By sleeping one night 
in the jungle a man may contract a fever which lasts for weeks. 
Were the whole poison required for the reproduction of those weeks 
of fever in the system from the commencement of the attack, the 
man ought to be killed right off by it. As it is, a long course and 
ultimate recovery are the rule. Again, if the poison of pneumonia 
acted in full force from the beginning of the illness, everyone so 
attacked should die within twenty-four hours. As it is, the disease 
occupies five or six days in its development, and the vast majority 
recover. Rheumatic fever, if left to itself, may continue in un¬ 
diminished severity for four or five weeks; During that time all the 
large joints in the body and the heart may, in succession, be attacked 
with acute inflammation. Were the whole of the poison in the system 
from the beginning the joints-would suffer, not in succession as they 
do, but all at once, and the illness would be concentrated into one 
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violent attack of general inflammation of the heart and all the joints, 
under which the sufferer would probably sink. As it is, the vast 
majority recover. Were the poison of the most recent addition to our 
troubles, this so-called influenza,^all in the system from the commence¬ 
ment, it would be much more formidable* and fatal. As it is, its 
phenomena are spread over days, and the vast majority of those 
affected get well. But the question arises. If this is the nature and 
mode of action of these poisons, if they are organisms which are 
reproduced in the system and owe their morbific action to their 
organic development therein, how does any one ever recover—why 
does their action ever come to an end, and why are not we all constantly 
suffering from the effects of the millions of them which are thus let 
loose in our midst ? Most pertinent questions, demanding an answer. 
Here, again, the constancy and beautiful simplicity of Nature's 
processes come to our aid. 

First, let me j)oint out that in her efforts to continue a species 
Nature is ahnost wantonly lavish. All acorns do not produce oaks, 
all rose-seeds do not develop into rose-trees. For one that does so, 
millions perish. For one ovum of an animal that comes to maturity, 
many thousands i)erish. The destruction of disease germs follows 
this rule. For one that gives rise to disease millions perish. That 
partly explains why the maladies produced hy them are not always 
epidemic among us; but it does not explain why an individual seizure 
comes to an end. 

An organism which grows in and at the expense of another organ¬ 
ism is a parasite. Now a parasite does not grow all over the body ; 
there is generally only one structure or one part of the body in 
which it caU grow, and often this jjart is very limited. Why this 
is so we do not know, but we know the fact that, it is so; the 
parasite that grows and flourishes in muscle, will not grow in skin or 
liver; that whichgrows on the skin willnot grow on mucous membrane. 
It is a law which applies to the whole parasitic world, tliat besides 
the material requisite to organic growth, each requires something 
else, which it finds only in some special locality. The locality in 
which each parasite finds the special something which it requires 
is technically called its nidus (cradle or nest). What the action is 
which takes place in this nidus we do not know, but we do know 
that in its results it corresjionds to the impregnation of the ovum in 
higher animals; for until it gains access to this nidus the parasite 
remains dormant and sterile. In virtue of their parasitic nature 
disease germs follow this law. In small-pox the nidus is the skin, 
in scarlet fever the skin and throat, in measles the skin and mucous 
membrane of the respiratory organs, in typhoid fever a particular 
set of'glands in the bowel, in malarial fever the blood globules, in 
rhemuetic fever the fibrous textures of the nauscles and joints. We 
thns have ^wo distinct processes before us, the vivifying of the 
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organiam in its nidus, and the organic growth or reproduction of the 
organism in the system after it has been started into life. The 
nidus being the chief seat of the activity of the parasite, the poison 
is always most abundant in it. It because the nidus of each of 
them is in direct communication with the atmosphere that small-pox, 
scarlet fever, and measles are so contagious. It is because its 
nidus is hidden away in the bowel that typhoid fever is not so. 

It is the limitation of the nidus which limits the existence and 

• 

growth of the parasite and that makes recovery possible; for were 
the nidus limitless and inexhaustible the fever would end only with the 
death of the sufferer. The time requiied for the exhaustion of the nidus 
varies in diffc^rent diseases, but in the same disease it is always pretty 
constant. Hence it is that each form of fever has a pretty definite 
])eriod of duration. Pneumonia lasts for one week, typhus fever for 
two weeks, typhoid fever for three weeks. This nidus, once exhausted, 
is, as a rule, never replaced, showing that, like our rudimentary tail, 
it is something which is not really essential to our well-being—like 
our rudimentary tail, it may be some peculiarity derived from a very 
reTUote ancestor. The evidence of its non-reproduction is the fact 
that one attack confers, as a rule, immunity more or less permanent 
from a second. The poison of small-pox, for instance, may be inserted 
under tlie skin of a man who has already had that disease without 
producing any cflFect. It cannot be that the poison is incapable of 
absor})t.i()n, it can only be t hat the parasite does not find in the system 
the material requisite to its viviheation and growth. 

Among tlie specific* fevers the only exception to this rule of im¬ 
munity is relapsing fever. Put the exception tends to strengthen the 
view given of the immunity enjoyed in the case of the eruptive fevers, 
for relapsing fever is the only one of the contagious fevers which has 
no local lesion, and whose parasite, therefore, has no localised nidus. 
It finds all tliat it reejuires in the blood. Now it is evident that a 
permanent impression cannot be made on an ever-changing fluid like 
the blood as it can on a formed and stable organ or tissue; and it is 
because such an impression cannot be made that one attack of re¬ 
lapsing fever confers no immunity from a second. 

The phenomena of the contagious fevers may briefly be divided 
into two groups, those special to each and those common to all. 
Those special to each are those attributable to the action which takes 
in the nidus. It is these which impart to each fever its ■ 
distinctive peculiarities—to scarlet fever its rash, to typhoid fever its 
bowel lesion, to relapsing fever the relapse. Those common to all are 
the phenomena necessarily attendant on the organic growth of the 
poison. All organisms have a definite action on their environment. 
In the organisms with which we are dealing this action consists in 
the consumption of nitrogen and water: but nitrogen and water are 
exactly the elements which the tissues of the body require. As thb 
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blood constitutes the environment of these organisms, they must take 
the nitrogen and water from the blood. It is the consumption by 
these organisms of the water which ought to go to the tissues that 
causes the thirst and increased consumption of water which is one 
of the characteristics of fever. It is equally the consumption by 
them of the nitrogen which ought to go to build up the tissues whicli 
is at the root of the wasting of the tissues which characterises the 
course of these fevers; and it is this excessive action going on ali 
over the body that causes the rise of temperature and the quickened 
pulse which, with tlie tissue-waste and increased consumption of 
water, constitute the essential plienomena of fever. It is this 
consumption by these organisms of the material which ought to go 
to nourish the brain that causes the wandering, the delirium, and 
the nerve prostration of the advanced stages of the fevers w'ith 
which we are dealing. It is the same process going on in tlie struc¬ 
tures of the heart that produces tlie enfeeblement of that organ 
which characterises severe attacks of fever ; and, in the absence of 
special complications, it is the passage of these processes beyond the 
limits of endurance that leads to the death of the suflfcrer. He die.s 
of failure of brain or failure of heart, or of failure of both, consequent 
on the consumption by the disease germs of the material requisite to 
the nutrition and the repair of the brain and heart. The brain and 
heart., in short, die of acute starvation, and the essence of our mode of 
treating such fevers consists in keeping tlie lirain and tlie heart a-going 
by food and stimulants till the poison ceases to be produced and the 
fever has run its course. We know that the nidus of tlie poison of 
typhus fever is exhausted at the end of two weeks, and that if we 
can keep the patient alive for that time he will recover. We know 
that in typhoid fever it takes three weeks to exhaust it, and if we 
can tide the sufferer over that time he will get well. 

Such is the genu theory, and such its exjilanation of the 
phenomena of the most irnportfint divseases from wiiich man suffers. 
But we cannot stoj) there. To exjilain their jihenomena is not 
enough. Men are dying around us in thousands from these maladies 
every year. Can nothing be done to prevent this ? At present all 
that the most accomplislu'd physician can do is to guide tlie sufferer 
through his attack, and there are fcAv diseases in which tlie skill and 
care of an intelligent pliysician are of more service. But may not we 
confidently strive for more? Clearly we may. We have seen that 
the cause of these fevers is the propagation in the system of minute 
organisms. Now the action of these organisms may he met, and 
the course of the fever arrested, in two ways. First, the system 
may be rendered insusceptible to the action of the |K>ison; or, 
second, the poison may be destroyed before it produces its full 
effects. That the system may be rendered insusceptible to the action 
of these poisons is.evidenced by the fact already stated, that as a rule 
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one attack confers immunity from a second. A man who has once 
had smallopoz, typhus fever, scarlet fever, or measles is not likely to 
suffer again. May not such immunity be artificially induced ? The 
quest is not a hopeless one, for th^ thing has already been done 
in one of the worst of them, small-pox. By inducing the vaccine 
disease in man, we protect him against small-pox; by causing a mild 
and simple ailment, we protect him against a severe and dangerous 
one. It is probable that the vaccine parasite requires for its vivi- 
fication and gro^vth the same material as the small-pox parasite. By 
using up this during its propagation the vaccine parasite removes 
from the system something which is essential to the vivification 
and propagation of the more virulent parasite of small-i>ox, and so 
(confers immunity from its action. This is a rich field of inquiry, 
lilled with splendid possibilities. What Jenner did for small-pox 
may in time be done for other fevers, but this is a field of inquiry 
the gate of entry to which in this country is barred by the action 
of our Parliament. For it is only by experimental observation on the 
lower animals that further progress is attainable. But, in the second 
place, may not the germs be destroyed in the system as soon as we know 
they are there ? Cannot we, by giving something which will destroy 
them without injuring the system, bring the disease to an end soon 
after its detection? That, too, is a hopeful field of research, for we 
already know of two fevers which can thus be cut short—ague and 
rheumatic fever. Quinine cures ague—there is no better-established 
fact inniedieine. There is no possibility of explaining this result by 
any action which that drug exercises on the system. The only possible 
i-xplanation is that it cures the ague by killing the ague poison. 
This view is corroborated and borne out by the fact that quinine 
also prevents ague. When taken in sufficient quantity by those living 
in malarial districts it prevents them from suffering as they would do 
if they did not take the quinine; that is to say, by always having a 
<*.ertaui quantity of quinine in their systems the malarial poison is 
killed as soon as and as often as it is inhaled or drunk, and so it is 
never reproduced, as it would be were the quinine not there to kill it. 

A careful study of the phenomena of rheumatic fever seemed to 
show many analogies between it and ague, and led to its poison being 
regarded as of malarial origin. If a miasm, then an organism. One 
remarkable fact in the history of malarial fevers is that the poisons 
which cause them and the remedy which cures them are naturally 
produced under similar climatic conditions. The Cinchona tree 
grows best in countries in which malaria prevails. Studying 
rheumatic fever from this standpoint, and regarding it as of malarial 
origin, it seemed probable that a remedial agency capable of curing 
it might most hopefully be looked for amongst plants which 
flourish under climatic conditions allied to those which produce 
the rheumatic poison. A low-lying damp locality, and a cold rath^^ 
VoL. XXXI—No. ISO A A"' 
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iban warm climate, present the conditions in which the rheumatic 
^ison most flourishes. On reflection it seemed that the various 
species of willow were the plants which most flourished under such 
circumstances. Among the willows, therefore, a remedy for rheu¬ 
matic fever was sought. Most willows contain in their bark a bitter 
principle called salicin. This seemed to be exactly what was 
wanted : it was therefore tried in the treatment of rheumatic fever. 
The result exceeded all expectation. It was found that, given in 
large and frequent doses, salicin cured rheumatic fever as certainly 
and as rapidly as quinine cures ague. Instead of lasting for weeks, 
as it used to do,’^that fever, treated aright, now has its course arrested 
within twenty-four hours. The importance of beginning the treat¬ 
ment early will be made apparent by a glance at the table already 
given on page 332. It is easier to kill 10,000 germs than 20,000,000. 
Taken regularly by one subject to attacks of rheumatic fever, salicin 
wards off that disease as quinine wards off ague. The ratioTiale of its 
action is the same : a little salicin in the system kills the first germ as 
soon as it gains entrance, and thus prevents its reproduction. 

There is good reason to believe that the poison of influenza is of 
malarial origin—a miasm, and therefore an organism. Its action 
seems to be concentrated on the nerve-centres, as that of rheumatic 
fever is on the muscles and joints. Everything pertaining to influenza 
is stiU 8vh jitdice, and from want of sufficient evidence we cannot talk 
with the same certainty about it as we can about rheumatic fever: but 
there is not a Uttle evidence to show that salicin in full and frequent 
doses cures iufluenza more rapidly than does any other mode oi* 
treatment. All the cases that I have seen now during three epidemics 
have been so treated, and not one has terminated fatally. In the 
Lancet of July 18, 1891, Mr. Turner gives an account of two 
hundred and fifteen cases so treated, all of which got quickly well. 
He has had no fatal case, and like myself few anxious ones. He adds 
that ‘ the subsequent depression has been much less and of much 
shorter duration than in similar cases which I had treated with quinine 
and salines before trying the experiment of the large and frequent 
doses of salicin.’ The theory of its action is that in influenza 
AS in rheumatic fever it kills the germs without iiyuring the 
system. The line of treatment, therefore, is to saturate the 
system with salicin as quickly as possible. The importance of 
loginning the treatment early cannot be exaggerated, and will be 
m^e apparent by a glance at the figures on p. 332, If the in¬ 
fluenza parasite finds its nidus in the nerve-centres, as there is reason 
to bdieve, it cannot act on these centres for many hours without 
eausing serious irritation, ahd enfeeblement of the centre on which it 
acis. It seems to have a special preference for the centre which pre¬ 
side over the lungs, for that which presides over the heart, and that 
^h£db presides over the digestive organs. Enfeeblement of the heart 
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centre gives a liability to heart failure, and many cases of influenza 
have proved fatal in this way, Enfeeblement of the centre which . 
dominates the lung gives a liability to pneumonia, bronchitis, and 
congestion. Enfeeblement of the gastric centres materially interferes 
with the ingestion of tha food and tte remedies required. While the 
general enfeeblement of all the centres gives rise to the prostration 
and debility so characteristic of the disease. To cut short^as quickly 
as possible the life of the parasite which is at the root of all the 

trouble is the object of the treatment by saliciiu 

Salicin seems also to exercise some protective influence. Per¬ 
sonally, I took last year, when the disease was so prevalent, ten grains 
three times a day for many weeks. During one week in the[middle of 
May I was so pressed by work that I forgot all about it and omitted 
it; at the end of the week I was down with influenza. May it not, 
so taken, kill the germs of this fever (the first intruders) as soon as 
they get into the system ? In the ho])e that it does so I am now 
taking ten grains three times a day. But it is still a subject of 
investigation. 

In recommending its use I am constantly met by the objection, 

' But is it not very lowering? ’ It never is so. It is a good bitter 
tonic, very like quinine in taste and a])i)earance and in action. 
But many j>eople do not distinguish between salicin and sali¬ 
cylate of soda. This drug is totally distinct, and quite dissimilar in 
its action on tlie system. Both salicin and salicylate of soda 
destroy the rheumatic poison, which we have seen to be malarial in 
its nature; they are both germicides. Rut salicin is a simple bitter, 
the natural product of the bark of the willow, and is a useful tonic; 
while vsalicylate of soda is a compound prej)ared from carbolic acid, 
and often does produce serious disturbance of the heart and brain, 
Salicin may be given in frequent and full doses with impunity 
salicylate of soda may not always be so given. Whether or not salicin 
destroys the influenza germ, time will show. Certain it is that 
it is among substances such as it—those which have a destructive 
fiction on minute organisms without any injurious action on the 
system—that a remedy for influenza is to be sought; and it is in this 
field of research that medicine is likely to find some of her greatest 
future triumphs. 


T, J. Maclagan. 
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THH HORRORS OR HUNGER 


[The response which has been made so far to Mr. ShishkofTs appeal 
in the January number of this Review may seem in one sense, and 
if compared with the awful immensity of the distress, to be little 
more than trivial. In another sense, and having regard to the very 
slender means of many of the donors, it is no more trivial than were 
the * two mites which make a farthing' cast by the poor widow into 
the Treasury, Much of the money sent has been contributed in 
quite small sums by the jworin all J^rts of the country; and many 
letters have been received from working people, enclosing a few 
shillings or less-—sometimes to be avowedly provided by diminishing 
the writers’ own dinnei's! 

Moreover, to save 1,500 lives of starving men, women, and chil¬ 
dren is not trivial, and certainly will not be so esteemed by any whose 
charity has helped to that good end. This has been already rendered 
lx>H8ible by the subscribers, Mr. Shishkoflf writes in terms of the 
wannest gratitude for the suras which have reached him, and says 
that ‘ lOOZ. will keep a village of 150 people alive until next July/ 

Up to the present time, 1,005Z. I2fi. 2d, in all has been receiveil 
at the office of the Nineiemth CmixiTy, and of this 1,000Z. has been 
forwarded by Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. to Mr. Shishkoflf. A full 
list of the subscribers will be published hereafter in this Review. 

Ed. Nhisteenth 


The Editor of The Ninetekkth Cektuky cannot undertake 

to return umccepted MSS, 
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N£IV STARS 


The announcement made early last .month of the appearance of a 
new star in the constellal ion Auriga in the Milky Way is certain to 
attract geiu^ral attention to the many interesting questions raised by 
such sudden outbursts in the depths of space. It may indeed be 
said that in the whole domain of astronomy the class of phenomena 
to which most mystery attaches, and wliich, so far, has baffled 
inquiry most successfully, is undoubtedly that which relates to the 
sudden appearance, now in one region of the heavens and now^ in 
another, of these strange visitors. 

These so-called ‘ New Stars,' some of which, at the moment of 
discovery, have been found to be as luminous as Jupiter, or even 
Venus at her brightest, have in almost all the explanations heretofore 
suggested been supposed to be ‘ Old Stars'—by which term is meant 
stars of the ordinary kind—suddenly subjected to some process 
which has driven them into a condition of fervent heat; and so 
long as * Old Stars ’ of the ordinary kind were supposed, all of them^ 
to be bodies like the Sun, those processes were favoured which we 
imagine to be actually at work on, or most easily associated with, 
that body. 

It is now some little time since, in a paper in this Review, I 
gave an account of the evidence gathered during the last thirty 
years by spectroscopic workers all over the world as to the true 
nature and conditionings of ordinary stars. Some of the conclusions 
VoL, XXXI- No. 181 B B 
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to be gathered from this marshalling of new series of facts, obtained 
by the use of one of the most i)owerful instruments of research of 
modem times, might have befen easily expected to be novel, and they 
werg. As a matter of fact, some of them suggest that our usual 
notions about stars generally cannot be justly held with regard to all 
of them—that, in short, there are stars and stars. Nor do the con¬ 
clusions to be drawn stop here. The wide induction rendered 
possible by the enormous area of new facts now available suggests 
further that some old theories require to be recast, while some 
modem ones disaj)pear altogether. 

Some of these general conclusions have the most important 
bearing upon the so-called ‘ new stars.’ One is that there is a com¬ 
plete evolutionary sequence between nebulae and stars, whereas the 
idea in vogue was that these bodies represented different orders of 
creation. Another was that the spectroscopic phenomena presented 
by some nebulre, «tars, and comets, have so much in common that, 
unless we throw overboard the regulcB philosophandi, a similar 
nature must be ascribed to them. And since the labours of Newton 
(of Yale), Schiaparelli, and others have convinced most people that 
comets are swarms of meteorites, it is probable that some of the 
stars and nebulae in question may be of like nature. It was next 
shown that, if we assume two ineieor swarms or comets moving 
near each other, we can easily explain the phenomemi of all the 
‘new’ and many of the ‘variable’ stars; whereas the received 
idea was that they depended upon tire rotation of a single star dif¬ 
ferently illuminated on different sides, or else with axes of different 
lengths. 

To prove such positions as these is naturally, a work of years. 
The chief thing that we can do is to note whether the new know¬ 
ledge as it comes is in harmony with, or runs counter to, the new 
hypothesis, and to seek for new tests and vigorously apply them. 

Singe the new views were ])ut forward, the work of Darwin, 
Pickering, Eoberts, and others, has produced evidence of the most 
important nature in their favour. . One by one the facts have been 
established that the solar system may, at a former stage of its history, 
have been a swarm of meteorites; that the spectra of nebuljB and of 
a certain class of stats remarkable for the appearance of bright lines 
in their spectra are similat to a degree hitherto undreamt of; and 
finally, that in a nebula so-called stars may vary their brilliancy with 
unimagined rapidity, and that even such stars as the Pleiades may in 
all probability be only the bright centres of a nebulous assemblage, 
a meeting-place of meteoritic streams, 

, While, then, the phenomena of new stars suggest that we are in 
the presence of the most mysterious actions in the heavens, so long 
as we, look to the old ideas to explain them, the new views on the 
other hand suggest that such phenomena must of necessity arise from 
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time to time from the mere existence of moving meteor-swarms in 
space. 

It seemed, then, to me that the phenomena of new stars supplied 
a very rigid test for the new views, for^if they were right, all the 
mystery should be easily explained, and all the facts accumulated 
during three centuries should fall into a simple order. I have 
applied this test as honestly as I could, and it is not a little singular 
that another new star, which doubtless will furnish us with more, 
should have appeared within a month of the publication of the 
long memoir which I presented to the Royal Society about a year 


ago. 


The object of the present article is to state the method employed, 
and the results recorded in the memoir, so that the phenomena 
which the new arrival will in all probability continue to furnish us for 
some time may be thoroughly understood as they are chronicled for 
])ublic information from time to time. 

Many new stars have boon observed, and it is well to begin by 
considering the views which have been, suggested as to their origin. 
For the first, we have to go back to the times of Tycho Brahe. 
They related to th<‘ new" stars which appeannl in 1572 and 1604. 

Tlie Nova of 1572, observed by Tyclio Brahe, is the first of which 
anything like a complete record exists ; it appeared in Cassiopeia and 
was minutely described by Tycho Brahe. The Nova seemed to be 
<lestitut-e of nebulous suiTOundings, and only difiered from oth^r 
stars m the vivacity of its scintillations. When it was first observed 
it a])i)eared more brilliant than Sirius, a Byrae, or Jupiter, and 
<'ven rivalled the s])lend()ur of Venus at greatest brilliancy, being, like 
Venus, visible in the daytime. At the beginning of December a, 
iliininution of brightness was notic(‘d. This n^gularly continued 
until, in March 1574, tlie Nova had disappeared. 

Changes of colour accom})anietl the changes of brightness. When 
the star first became consi)icuously visible it was white, like Venus 
and Jupiter. It then acquired a yellow colour w'hich merged into 
rod. In the first months of 1573 Tycho Brahe compared it to Mars 
and a Orionis, and considered it to be much like Aldebaran. Later 


on in the same year, and esi)ccially towards May, a leaden hue was 
observed. This continued until January 1574^ when the coloxir 
became less clear and less w’hite as the star slowly disap]^)eared. 

The famous Nova which appeared in 1604 is associated with thp 
name of Kepler, as that of 1572 is with Tycho Brahe. It was first- 
observed on October 10 by Bronowski, a pnpil of Kepler’s. To begin 
with, it was brighter than first-magnitude stars, and also Saturn, 
Mars, and Jupiter. In March 1606 it disappeared. 

Although many other Novae have been observed, none have 
matched the splendour of those of 1572 and 1604, and of none have 
such circumstantial accounts been written. 
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We next come to the explanation of the phenomena put forward 
by the respective observers. 

Tycho Brahe considered that new stars were formed from the 
cosmical vapour which was supposed to have reached a certain degree 
of condensation in the Milky Way, and the fact that the Nova ap¬ 
peared on the edge of the galaxy was used to give weight to this 
h 3 qDothesi 8 of stellar formation. Indeed, some observers imagined 
they could see the hiatus or opening out of which the Nova came. 
The disappearance of the star was supposed to be due either to some 
action in itself or to its dissipation by the light of the Sun and stars. 
It should be remarked that when Tycho Brahe advanced the above 
theory the tails of comets were looked upon as similar in constitution 
to the Milky Way. Kepler agreed with Tycho in considering that 
new stars were created from the ethereal existence of which the Milky 
Way was composed. The circumstance that Mira or o Ceti, which 
was looked upon as a Nova, appeared in a part of the heavens distant 
from the Milky Way, was exi)lained by saying that the nebulous 
material was not exclusively confined to the galaxy, as supposed by 
Tycho Brahe, but pervaded all space. 

A fact deemed of considerable importance was that both Tycho 
Brahe’s and Kepler's Nova^ became suddenly and strikingly visible, 
and did not appear gradually to increase in brightness. Indeed, it 
was thought that all new stars must exhibit the maximum of brilliancy 
at their first appearance, and Kepler went so far as to use the state¬ 
ment made by Antonius Laiirentinus Politianus, that he had seen 
the Nova of 1004 increase in brightness as an argument against his 
having seen the star at all. 

The first Nova that attained any brilliancy, after that of 1004, 
appeared near ^ Cygni in June 1069, and was observed by Anthelm. 
This Nova fluctuated in brightness between the third and fifth magni¬ 
tudes, and finally disappeared altogether. It is most prol)ahle that 
observations of this star drew Newton's attention to the subject, and 
led him to the idea that ‘Nova;’ were })roduced by the appulse of 
comets, propounded in 1680 in tlie Principia, 

In dealing with the period between Newton’s time and our own, 
we shall give, as sliortly as ])ossible, some of the most important views 
expressed during the last quarter of a century. 

According to tlie hypothesis advanced by Zollner, all stars, at a 
certain period of their formation, become covered with a cold non- 
luminous crust. If the glowing mass bursts forth, the chemical 
combinations which have formed on the surface, under the influence 
of a low temperature, are again decomposed, with a resulting develop¬ 
ment of considerable heat and light. Hence the great brilliancy of 
a. new star must not be ascribed merely to the bursting forth of a 
glowing mass, but also to the combustion of the substances which 
f<Mrm the shell. 
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Drs. Huggins and Miller’s observations of the Nova that appeared 
in Corona Borealis in 1866 led them to the following speculation: ‘The 
character of the 8i>ectrum of this star, t^ken together with its sudden 
outburst in brilliancy and its rapid decKne in brightness, suggests to 
us the rather bold speculation that , in consequence of some vast con¬ 
vulsion taking place in this object large quantities of gas have been 
evolved from it; that the hydrogen present is burning by combination 
with some other element and furnishes the light represented by the- 
bright lines; also that the flaming gas has heated to vivid incan¬ 
descence the solid matter of the photosphere. As the hydrogen 
becomes exhaust(‘d all tlie phenomena dimiilish in intensity and the 
star rapidly wanes.’ In plain English, on i his view we were spectators 
of ‘ a world on fire.’ 

Mr. Johnstone Stoney, in 1868, suggested that ‘NewStars’ might 
be produced by tlie friction of tlie outer atmosplieres of *two stars 
brushing against each other: ‘ the outer constituent of their atmo¬ 
sphere^ [hydrogen], anrl the outer constitiu'iit alone, woidd be raised 
by the friction to brilliant- incandoscenc(% which would reveal itself 
by tlie temporary substitution of four intensely bright for four dark 
liydiogen linos.’ 

Observations of the' new star in Cygnus (1876-77) led Professor 
Vogel to sup])ort Zollner’s views. Dr. Lohse, in 1877, considered 
that ‘the lighting u]) of new stars may prol)ahly b(' looked upon as 
the result of the innate affinity of chemical matter. By the pro¬ 
gressive cooling of the mass of a luminous body (fixed star), which 
consists of heated va])ours and gases, an atinospheidc envelope is 
produced which absorbs tlie light so much that the star cannot bo 
^oen at all, or only \ery faintly, from the Earth. As this body con- 
tinutts to aive out lieat at length the degree of coolness is reached 
whicli is necessary for the formation of <*hemical combinations. The 
greater portion of the l)ody is composed of elements wliieli then com¬ 
bine, producing by their comhinjition heat and light; and thus 
making the star visible to a gn^at distance, and for a long or short 
space of time.’ 

In 1877, when discussing the phenomena of Nova Cygni; I advanced 
the view that meteoritic collisions were in all probability tlu^ cause of 
them. Almost, if not quite, the last view to which we have to refer 
is due to Mr. W. H. S. Monde, who suggested in 1885 that new stars 
are dark (or faintly luminous) bodies which acquire a short-lived 

brilliancy by rushing through some of the gaseous masses which exist 

# 

in space. 

It will be seen from the above that there are more than twenty 
years of modem work on these strange visitors to be co-ordinated. 
This work has been of a most searching kind, since the spectroscope 
—that marvellous aid to inquiry—has been the instmment 
employed. The' tests rendered available by its means have been 
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applied to the observations recorded, and the results obtained will be 
very briefly stated in the case of each Nova. 

The quality of the light emitted by the new star which appeared 
in the constellation Corona in 1866 shows that the Nova was 
intimately related to comets and nebulae, including in this term the 
bright-line stars. Two of the bright rays which appeared on the 
coloured strip into which the jn'isins of tlie spectroscope decomposed 
_ the liglit of the Nova turn out to have their origin in carbon, and to 
be identical in position with similar radiations emanating from some 
stars, whilst three other bright linos demonstrate the presence of 
incandescent hydrogen^ A lino was seen by some observers which 
in all probability was the same as that which characterises the majority 
of nebulae. 

The only obvious deduction from tliese facts is tliat the same 
chemical‘Substances produced tlie light of this Nova which exist 
in comets and nobiiUc, As the Nova faded (from the second 
to the ninth magnitude), the lines dropped out one by one, until 
finally only a single re])r('sentative of incandescent hydrogen 
remained, and this flu* one which in stweral iiebuhe.is brighter than 
any other. 

We next come to Nova Cygni, wliich api)eared in 1876. At the 
time of discovery eiglit bright lines and many dark spaces were con¬ 
spicuously visible upon the continuous background of coloured light 
ordinarily stum in all (*ei(‘slial bodh'S. Brightest among these were 
the radiations indicative of hydrogen, whilst other brilliant rays are 
found to be Tuat<hed bv lines of sodium, carbon, and iron. But the 
most important line of all was one identical in position with the chief 
line in the sj)cctra of nebulu3; this la’ighteiied as the other lines 
faded, and finally glimmered alone in the spectrum, as it has^ been 
observed to do in some comets. Upon any probable supposition the 
temperatui'e of the Nova at this time must have been lower than at 
the time of maximum brilliancy. This being so, the line which 
increased in brigldness as the No\’a. was degraded to a faint nebula 
could not be due to iiicandescent nitrogen as had been sup|>osed. 
The origin of the line was still problematical and the observed phe¬ 
nomena entirely unexplained, when the researches on the spectra of 
meteorites referred to in rny last article seemed to ofler a solution of 
the problem. It was found that if a meteorite be slowly heated in a 
vacuum tube, sd as to volatilise some of its constituents, a bright lino 
is seen in the spectrum which disappears when th^ temperature is 
increased. This line was coincident in position with the one observed 
in Nova Corona) and Nova Cygni, in nebulae and in faint comets, and 
apparently owed its origin to the magnesium fluting which is seen 
very brightly in the same position in the green part of the spectrum 
when ,a strip of magnesium ribbon is burnt in air. These facts en¬ 
abled the statement to be hazarded that the phenomena observed in 
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Nova Cygni would occur precisely as described if the catastrophe were 
produced by the collision of two swarms of meteorites of different 
densities. In such a case there would first be the collisions between 
the two sets of outliers, then the denser part of the smaller swarm 
would enter the outliers of the larger, and finally, after the densest 
parts of both swarms had come together, producing the maximum of 
light—which is generally the time at which attention is called to a 
new star—the action would slacken, and the light and temperature 
be reduced. 


These views as to the connection between Nov®, nebul®, and 
comets are considerably strengthened by the facts observed regarding 
an anomalous brightening discovered in tlie centre of the Great 
Nebula in Andromeda in August 1885, which was the next ‘Nova’ 
that made its a})pearanco. The light was found to be matched by 
that of the flame of a spirit-lamp. This was a definite 2 )roof of the 
existence of carbon, and, more than this, the luminous radiations 
exhibited by the Nova under consideration were exactly similar to 
those which distinguish comets—in fact, they are so characteristic of 
these bodies as to be known as ‘ eoim^tary bands.’ This observation 
suggested a careful examination of the. spcetnnn of the nebula itself. 
This was made by myself and my ex(*(‘llent assistant. Air. Fowler, and 
it was found that, instead of being continuous, as bad ])reviously been 
recorded, it was like that of the Nova. This made the whole thing 
clear. The nebula was siinj)ly brightened in a certain jjart by some 
disturbance; wlienthis disturbance ceased, the spectrum of the Nova 
was undistinguishable from that of the nel)ula—both showing charao- 
teristie coinetary l)ands. 


Now that, the chi<‘f facts gathered from each Nova in turn have 
been considered, we may next d('al with some general considera¬ 
tions. 

If the a})pearance of a new star be due It) the. collision of two 
meteor swarms, as suggested, it is obvious tliat the sjjectroscojuc 
changes should follow the same order as those observed in the 
spectrum of a comet during its 2 )assage from the jjoint of nearest 
approach to the Sun, when it is hottest and most disturbed; to that 
most removed, when all the energies iiave slackeni‘d down. The 
differences in observing conditions, and the relative 2 )hysical 
conditions of the. two swarms which ^ Nova, must, 

however, be allowed for. From this jwint of view a maji has 
been constructed, showing the theoretical sequence of spectroscopic 
changes which would result from the collision of two swarms of 
meteorites, one of which, ^Jr^^vious to the catastro 2 )he, existed in 
the condition of a nebula, whilst the other was sufficiently dense 
to exhibit the spectrum nf a comet near the sun. The tyjjical 
spectrum produced by adding together these two 82 )ectra is similar 
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to that of the Nova at the time of the first observation, so far as 
bright lines were concerned. 

The first effect of the cooling of the imaginary mixed swarms would 
be a diminution of light and an accompanying disappearance of the 
dark lines, until only certain bright lines and flutings remained. This 
condition occurred in Nova Cygni six days after it w^as first spectro¬ 
scopically observed, and in the Great Comet of 1885J when near the 
Sun. 

As the temperature increases, the bright indications of sodium, 
lead, and manganese must disappear^ and the hydrogen lines become 
fainter, while the luminosity in the green which represents magnesium 
gets brighter. This stage in the sequence was observed in Nova 
Cygni and Nova Coronae; and all the lines which characterise it have 
been recorded in the spectrum of the nebula in Orion. 

The carbon flutings next merge into, and become indistinguishable 
from, the continuous spectrum. One hydrogen line remains, and this 
the one which is usually found in nebulae. The only line telling of 
the presence of iron is the one visible in the laboratory when a low 
temperature is employed to produce the vapour. Eventually even 
this ceases its glinimering, leaving a trio composed of the hydrogen 
line just referred to, a line which occurs in meteorites but the origin 
of which has not been determined, and the other whicli has gained in 
intensity as tlie otiiers have sunk out of sight. This combination 
occurs in the nebula numbered 4373 in Tlerschefs catalogue. 

The hydrogen line next disappears, and so the spectrum consists 
of two lines as in the nebula No. 2343 and many others, and in Nova 
Cygni nearly a year after discovery. 

The last stage in the sequence is when tlic line attributed to 
magnesium remains alone. Tins was ohsiu’xed wlveii Nova Cygni had 
degenerated to the condition of a ]>lanetary nelmla ; it is the solitary 
badge of the nebula No. 4403. 

None of the No^■a^ which have been spectroscopically examined 
have, shown the complete sequence of changes thus briefly stated, but 
Nova Cygni passed througli most of them. Tlie main point I wish 
to make is that, although the initial spectrum may be different in 
different Novae, as the temperatures differ, the changes should follow 
the same order of decreasing teniperatnre, however high or low the 
point occupied on the temperature scale when first observed; and 
this seems to agree with the facts. The dark absorption lines giving 
way to bright lines in Nova Coronae, the brightest lines fading away 
one by one in Nova Cygni, and the carbon becoming less manifest 
in Nova Andromedse, all go to show a diminution in the temjwature 
of the star after, the first observation. This deduction would also 
naturally be made from the variations in magnitude. Tycho Brahe’s 
Nova and Nova Cygni dimmed very suddenly at first, and more slowly 
later on. Nova Coronse flashed out very suddenly, and, as we have 
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seen, its spectrum indicated a comparatively high temperature. 
Hence it is most probable that in this case we are dealing with the 
collisions of two rather condensed swarms of meteorites. In Nova 
Andromedfie, Where t he increase of luminosity was not so sudden, the 
temperature was not nearly’so higli. In this case we began at a point 
low down on the temperature scale, because we probably had to deal 
with a collision of two swarms not nearly so dense as those involved 

in Nova Coronoe; perhaps a slightly condensed swarm (a comet) 
passing through the Andromeda nebula. 

One very interesting point about new stars has relation to their 
colour and their colour changes. The characteristic colours which 
distinguish nebulte and some stars which are supposed not to differ 
greatly in temperature from them, are dull-white, grey, or pale bluish- 
green. As the tem})eraturc incrt'U.ses, the colour becomes reddish- 
yellow, and from this merges through red, orange, yellow and white, 
and finally a bluish-white, the budge of the highest temperature, is 
reached. 


Now consider what, must happcMi in the case of a new star on the 
idea which we have stated. VVe begin with two swarms probably in 
difierent stages of condeiisation. If no star or nel)u]a were visible 
before, the sudden increase of light would be due to the collision of 
two swarms or streams (piite invisible so long as disturbances are 
absent. If one of the swarms engaged already existed as a nebula, 
the collision of another with it would cause an outburst similar to 


that of Nova Audroniedin. If the swarm existed as a star, and was 
therefore in a rather more condensed state, the collision of another 
swarm witli it would produce a higher temperature ; this was the case 
with Nova Coroiue. But after the disturbance due to tlie collision has 


subsided the temperature must begin to full, as the mixed swarm is 
not in a condition to keep it up. We see, therefore, that the colour 
ehaiiges of Novae will in general take 2 )lace in the opposite order to 
that followed by a condensing swann, because in one case the 
temperature is increasing, while in the otlier it is decreasing. The 
colour of new stars will also be generally of a compound nature. 
These colours, then, should be special, and they often are. 

All the colour observations of Novae have been compiled and 
discussed among the new tests from this point of view. The Nova 
observed by Tycho Brahe passed through white, yellow, and red to a 
leaden colour. 

Many observations were made of the v'ariations in the colour of 
Nova Coronae, and they show that it ran down from bluish-white to 
dull yellow. 

The estimations of the colours of Nova Cygni show that the changes 
were very similar to those observed by Tycho Brahe in the Nova of 
1572, From a golden yeHow the Nova passed to red, and then to 
orange, which agrees with the portion of the general colour sequence 
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—reddish yellow, yellow, red, yellowish red. The spectroscopic 
observations agree with those of colour in assigning a lower maximum 
temperature to Nova Cygni than Nova Coronas. 

Finally, Nova Andromeda) ^yas first reddish-yellow, then orange 
coloured, reddish, and yellowish-red, which closely agree with the 
portion of the colour sequence reddish-yellow, yellowish-red, red, 
y ello wi Hli-red. 

The discussion of colour observations, therefore, strengthens the 
view that new stars are complex bodies. The strongest evidence of 
the colour being produced by two light-sourc('s blended are found in 
such observations as ‘ cream-coloured,’ ‘ yellow seen through a blue 
film/ ‘ buff-coloured,’ ' leaden/ ‘ slight orange tinge,’ ‘ red with tinge 
of purple,’ &c., and such instances might be multiplied. 

After this general statement, it should be clear that all the facts 
brought forward prove that the various S])ectra observed in Novae 
are very closely related to those of nt^biila) and comets, including in 
their turn the bright-line stars, the difference in observing conditions 
and the compound character of tlie Nova) l^eing duly allowed for. 
The temperature and visibility of a Nova depend upon the size and 
degree of condensation of the meteor-swarins which produce it and 
their distance from us. Hence it is that all Novte do not attain the 
same maximum temperature or brilliancy, and that some are lost to 
view before they descend to the same low tem])erature as others. 
In like mannner, comets differ in their maximxim temperature 
according to their different perihelion distances. The evidence 
derived from the observations shows that each Nova cooled as its 
luminosity diminished. And if we ac(*ept tlie statements that the 
characteristic nebula line was seen in the s])Oc*tru of two small comets 
in 1866—67, and that Nova Cygni now exists as a small planetary 
nebula, we must conclude that nebulae are at a low hunperature; 
for if the views that nebulae are very hot 1)(^ acce])ted, the impossible 
belief is forced upon us that comets reduce tlieir temperature, as they 
approach the Sun and that new stars get hotter as their luininosity 


diminishes. 

The changes in magnitude observed in Novte are in strict accord¬ 
ance with the meteoritic theory of their origin, for the rapid fading 
away conclusively demonstrates that small bodies and not large ones 
are engaged. 

The complete discussion,therefore, tends to confirm the conclusion 
which I stated in November 1887, that ‘new stars, whether seen in 
connection with nebula) or not, are produced by the clash of meteor 
swarms, the bright lines seen being the low temperature lines of 
elements, the spectra of which are most brilliant at a low stage of 
heat,* 

From the above it will be gathered that the Nova at present visible 
will receive the most cordial welcome from astronomers all over the 
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world, and the first results obtained at Kensington, showing the 
almost exact agreement of the photographic spectrum with that of' 
those nebulae called ‘ bright-line stars,’ and that the two swarms are 
now separating at a velocity of at least jive hundred miles a second, 
are not imworthy of the first application of photography to the in¬ 
vestigation of these strange phenomena, which we must now, it seems, 

the contrary, a I'esult in 

space analogous to that produced by the meeting of two trains at .a 
level crossing. 


consider by no means mysterious, but, on 


.1. Norman Lockyek. 
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• THE 

SETTLEMENT OF LANDED PROPERTY 

The settlement of landed property is a r^ic of the times when 
feudalism was necessary for the maintenance of law and order in an 
uncivilised country, when every large landed proprietor was head of 
his clan and was forced to defend llis estate from the inroads of the 
neighbouring chieftains. 

The unwritten custom of the country has developed into the 
written law of the land, and we now see large tracts of land tied up 
and settled on the male heirs in order of precedence. 

The habits of our ancestors have been inherited with the soil and 
have descended from generation to generation. The present owner 
almost invariably re-entails his estates because he has succeeded only 
to the life interest, and he does not see why his successor should be 
allowed to exercise more power over the property than he has done. 

A system born of necessity and developed by pride is growing old 
through jealousy of posterity. Is it not time that we should seriously 
consider whether such a form of tenure is suitable to the present age, 
whether under this restriction the land produces as much as it would do 
if it was free, whether, in fact, this system is conducive to the well¬ 
being of the majority of the population ? If not, what class of legis¬ 
lation will be beneficial to the community without filling weak heads 
with imaginary claims or inciting the lower classes of mankind to 
encroach upon the higher ? 

Those who have so far discussed the question have placed before 
the public meat too strong for the English digestion. 

The elector does not wish to swallow principles unless he is con¬ 
vinced that they will fortify his constitution. 

He does not pretend to be sufficiently a philosopher to analyse the 
advanteges that might accrue from the nationalisation of the land, 
the equal distribution of property, or any such difficult questions of 
political economy. 

He has nevertheless a sort of idea that there might be some 
improvement in land tenure, although he does not know in which 
direction exactly to seek for it. Our people as a whole always intend 
to do right, and they will not be stirred into action by theoretical 
^authors whose arguments they know to be based on a general hatred 
of all property owners. 
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If any change is to take place the suggestion of vhat is to be done 
must emanate from those in whom the electors have confidence, 
whom they know to be acquainted with the subject, and who state 
that they consider an alteration in the law will be a* benefit to the 
industry of agriculture. Two Conservative Lord Chancellors have 
endeavoured to lighten the land of its burdens, and now Mr, Gladstone 
has announced that land reform is a plank of the Liberal platform. 
He has not, however, stated what form the. reform is to take. 

Cheapening land transfer has failed, registration of land titles was 
declared to be impossible, and the abolition of primogeniture was 
defeated,—all measures advocated by a Conservative Government, 
but violently opposed by the rank and file of the party in the House 
of Lords. 

Lord Cairns’ Settled Estates Act is the only measure of land 
reform that has struggled through both Houses of Parliament. The 
House of Lords would never have sanctioned even this change in the 
existing law if they had not thought that some alteration was essential. 
At the same time they hoped that it would disarm the opponents of 
the laws of primogeniture and of entail, on the maintenance of which 
they seem to think their very existence depends. 

They reasoned thus : If a life owner was given power to sell his 
estate under the Act, what possible objection could there be to the 
existing condition of things ? This argument was most plausible and 
almost unanswerable, but there was a reservation in the Act, The 
life owner had not power to deal with the mansion without the con¬ 
sent of all those who had any remainder interest in the property, 
they being all of age at the time. As tliere are always unborn lives 
quoted in a settlement, how often does it happen that they are at 
any time all of age ? Such a combination occurred in the case of 
Lord Ailesbury, and yet the Act when put to a practical test failed 
in its object. He being in a hopeless condition of insolvency, applied 
to the court to sell his property; his application was violently 
opposed by the remainder-men, and the court ruled that he should 
not be allowed to take advantage of the Act to dispose of the mansion 
and the park. Public sympathy is inclined to concur with the verdict 
of the ct)urt, and justice is so far upheld by public opinion in its 
decision. But how about the thousands who live on the broad acres 
of such a property which is doomed to remain in the hands of an 
impecunious owner ? can they get their windows mended, the pumps 
and drains put into repair, or the thousand and one improvements 
carried out that constitute the maintenance of a landed estate ? 

Such a property is sure to fall into decay and disrepair. Not 
only will there be a great loss of capital, but the productive power of 
this large estate, which forms about one thousandth part of the land 
under cultivation in our island, will be very much diminished owing 
to the lack of money to develop its resources. If on the contrary 
it had passed into the hands of a very wealthy member of the 
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community, health and plenty would have cheered the hearts of 
thousands. 

Sentiment and pride would have been trampled on by the head of 

the family, hut 

Princes and lords may Nourish or ina)r fade; 

A breath can make them as a breath has made ; 

But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 

When once destroyed, can never be supplied. 

If we believe in the system of primogeniture we must of necessity 
take the risk of what the head of the family may do, but it is quite 
impossible to expect the general public to have much regard for the 
pride or sentiment of any particular family. The country and its 
population are the only home and family of the people, they are proud 
of her traditions and glory in the sentiment that her people have made 
her take rank among the great powers of the world. 

Territorial magnates have been tolerated by the people because 
they have been able and willing to manage their territories on a very 
liberal scale, not exacting a high rate of interest for the capital 
invested in the land. Any dislike to large tracts of land being owned 
by one man has arisen from the cultivators being harassed by a 
cheeseparing and parsimonious policy on the part of the lord of the 
soil. 

Would it not therefore be wise for owners of land to themselves 
consider whether Lord Cairns’ Settled Estates Act has fulfilled its 
object, whether it is better to htiVe Acts passed to relieve the 
congestion caused by settlement or not to have the land tied up 
at all ? 

The Act has given the owner power to sell his property, but has 
given him no discretionary po\?er ns to improvements. Many men 
would rather starve than sell the broad acres inherited from their 
predecessors. In other cases if the market is bad and land not easily 
sold, they are unable to get a purchaser for what they wish to part 
with- The owner has no means, therefore, of obtaining money to 
make any required improvements unless he pays out of his own 
income, a thing which he very likely is unwilling to do. He may 
borrow from the Lands Improvement Companies, who lend money 
under the Improvement of Land Act for any works that have been 
sanctioned by the J^and Commissioners, but even their hands are 
tied, and a very large number of applications are refused because they 
are not included in the schedule of the Act. The owner of a settled 
property may borrow thousands to build a farmhouse, the land 
attached to which is let for 15s. an acre on a yearly rent, but he may 
not apply for money to build a house, large or small, even if the 
tenant will sign a fourteen-year lease taking a plot of ground of a few 
acres at dotible the normal rent of land, because the house is not in the 
strict epnae of the word a farmhouse. He may drain land which in 
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the judgment of inspectors will be enhanced in value, although it 
may not produce any more reilt, but he is not allowed to put pipes 
down and to bring water for the people living on his property, though 
they may be sufiering from epidemics for want of it. He is unable 
to put up brick works with the object Of supplying the materials for 
making his improvements sanctioned by the inspectors. 

Difficulties and technical legal objections meet him at every turn, 
and the owner, who is determined not to make any such improvements 
out of his own income, gives up in despair the attempt to develop the 
resources of bis estate. Surely a life owner who is not a spendthrift 
is a better judge of what may be beneficial to his property than any¬ 
one else, and is it not ridiculous that he should be treated as if he 
was non compos or unfit to decide what works should be carried out ? 

The only question of importance to the nation is whether any 
change would cause the land to produce more—whether if the nominal 
owner, who is only under settlement life tenant, had control over the 
capital value of the property, it would contribute towards an increase 
of investment in improvements. 

If a man who inherits the life interest of a large property has no 
sons, and the next male heir in the entail is a distant relation in 
whom he takes no interest, it is against human nature to suppose 
tliat he will spend one penny more than he is forced to do in the 
maintenance of such a property. He will not take money that he 
ruiglit leave to those he loves, and sink it in buildings and improve¬ 
ments over which he has no control and which go of necessity at 
liis death to one for whom he has no regard. Such cases are happily 
rare, but those of impecunious and over-encumbered meh with large 
landed properties who are life tenants and unable owing to the heavy 
charges to spend enough money to keep their buildings intenantable 
repair are equally a clog on the wheels of agricultural improvement 
and are unfortunately much more numerous. As this is so, surely 
it would be wise to remove this impediment to the prosperity of 
agricultural industry. 

The only way to remove it is to give the owner the power to get 
rid of his property if he wishes to do so, without any restriction. If 
the owner of entailed land in this country happens to be in a generous 
frame of mind and wishes to give land to be used as allotments or for 
any other equally useful purpose, he is not able legally to do so unless 
he buys it from his own trustees under Lord Cairns’ Settled Estates 
Act. The trustees are powerless to assist him, and in real truth the 
land tied up in such a way belongs to no one. I know a case of a life 
owner who wished to give two acres of land to a railway company 
on which they were to build a good station worthy of the place, in 
lieu of the existing one, which would have disgraced the most primi¬ 
tive village in the Far West. The land had to be bought at its fair 
market value by the life owner to give it to the railway company, 
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although the station being built was a distinct advantage to the pro¬ 
perty and to people residing <ni it. If the life owner had not bought 
the land» the station would not have been built, and the people of the 
place would have suffered accordingly, not because the owner was to 
blame, not because the trustees were unwilling, but because in draw- * 
ing up a settlement it is quite impossible to provide for all eventu¬ 
alities that may occur during the time that the legal power of such a 
document holds good, and the possibility of a railway Station requiring 
laud did not occur to those who drew up the settlement I mention. 
If the owner had been very much embarrassed pecuniarily he might 
not have been able to buy the land, although be would have been 
quite willing to give the land and sacrifice the agricultural rental for 
the sake of materially benefiting the people residing on his estate. 
There are many such cases as that which I have mentioned. By 
themselves they are small grievances and not worth ventilating; in 
the aggregate they injure a large proportion of the people. The 
universal cry at the present time seems to be in favour of small 
holdings owned by the cultivator. Surely it would be wiser tu give 
the landowner power to form small holdings if he has an inclination 
to do so, and either to let them or sell them, without obliging him 
to consult first his lawyer and then his trustees, who are possibly 
travelling at the other end of the world. All this necessitates con¬ 
siderable legal expense, and much delays the execution. Those who 
had by voluntary action forestalled the evident desire of the people of 
Great Britain would not be affected by any Act brought forward for 
the compulsory formation of small holdings. The ojoposition to any 
such Act would in consequence be less, and, even if the work was not 
an actual improvement from a national standpoint, it would be well 
to give an energetic and improving landowner an opportunity of 
trying experiments that had for their object the amelioration of the 
condition of those who toil; to anticii>ate the wishes and gratify the 
hopes and aspirations of the youtli and energy of the agricultural 
and industrial portion of tlie nation. 

It may happen that a settlement ties the hands of all interested 
in an estate long after the conditions under which it was made have 
totally changed. If the tenant for life is a good resident landlord 
who.Uves on his estate the greater part of the year, if he makes his 
estate his hobby and has male offspring to step into his shoes when 
he joins the majority, during the time these favourable circumstances 
exist the law of entail is practically innocuous. But how often do 
events occur so to suit such a system of nominal ownership ? Would 
it not be better to prohibit arrangements the advantage of which is 
so much dependent on a favourable combination of events and which 
are detrimental to the welfare of the nation if circumstances do not 
conduce to rend^ them harmless ? 

The reader may ask what anyone can suggest better than our 
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present system of land tenure, and may say that the prohibition of 
land settlement is an interference with the rights of property. 

He may point to France and say that the equal distribution of 
land under the Napoleonic law has not been a success, the small owner 
being burdened and hampered as much in proportion as the large 
landowner, without the same resources to fall back upon. This may 
be true, but,the small owner, though perhaps not more prosperous, is 
a much more contented man than the tenant. • If he becomes insolvent 

beyond a certain point he is obliged to sell his farm, and it passes 
into the hands of a more affluent owner, his insolvency only affecting 
himself and his farm. 

The industry of a whole district is not disturbed by one or more 
small owners becoming bankrupt, whereas it may be if a territorial 
magnate is in the same position. 

I ^o not wish to try and persuade anyone that the obligatory 
•division of property as practised in France is pcriection ; possibly it 
interferes too much with the rights of a man over his accumulations, 
but the prohibition of settlement would not be nearly such extreme 
legislation, the landowner would be allowed to do what he liked with 
his land so long as he did not tie it up on future generations. 

All the measures brought forward of late years have aimed at the 
same object, to nullify the effect of settlement. It was supposed that 
the Settled Land Act had taken all the sting out of the law of entail, 
as, although it did reserve to the remainder-men the right of object¬ 
ing to the sale of the mansion, it gave to the life owner full power to 
dispose of the land under certain conditions. These conditions are 
that the proceeds of the sale must be invested in trust securities or 
used to pay off mortgages—or spent in the improvement of the pro¬ 
perty that remained in the hands of the life owner—but there were 
reservations about the mansion and .the application of the sale money 
which stultified the Act. As the land had brought the house into 
existence, it in its time had made the land valuable. The absolute 
power to sell the one is useless without the right to dispose of the 
other. If there is no land attached to the house it will develop into 
a family ruin recording the decay of those who were legally forced to 
remain possessed of it. If there are too many restrictions as to the 
sjiending of the sale money on improvements it prevents many 
people selling. If, however, settlement was prohibited in the future, 
all this kind of antidote legislation would be quite unnecessary. The 
prohibition would be no cure for those evils which a man brought on 
himself; he would have to escape the results as best he might, but 
on the other hand those who were striving to make the residents on 
their land happy and contented would not find themselves tied down 
by ideas and theories of past generations, written on parchment may¬ 
be one hundred years ago, before steam and electricity had revolu¬ 
tionised the world. * 

VoL. XXXI—No. 181 C C 
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The law of settlement hinders the development of industry, 
obliges landowners to let their minerals on royalties for want of 
capital to work them, and thus brings in an unnecessary middleman; 
it also prohibits the sale of cottages and small holdings by making 
the payment by instalments illegal. In fact it generally discourages 
the landlord desirous of improving his property, and gives him every 
incentive to invest any money he can lay his hands upon in American 
railways or Argentine insecurities which he can dispose of when and 
how he pleases. 

The law of settlement has been far reaching, and has left its mark 
on us all; we are a nation of tenants instead of owners. 

The landowner could not pay the capital for the land on which 
his house was built in the town because his capital in land was tied 
up, consequently ground rents were instituted to suit the law of 
entail under which the landowner was suffering. The land in the 
towns then by degrees got in the clutches of the law and was tied up 
in the same way as the land in the country ; the life tenant could 
not sell it if he wished to do so, and was forced to let it on ground 
rents. The evil of this has been much mitigated by liord Cairns’^ 
Act, but no antidote can be so effective as eradicating the disease. 

The great objection to any land reform lias alwa 3 ^s emanated 
from the House of Lords, The members of that House seem to 
think that its stability depends on their tei'ritorial influence, but the 
wealthy peers are not as a rule the working or even influential 
majority of that august assemblage. Those who have neither man¬ 
sion nor landed estates make none the less efficient legislators, often 
earning more respect and having more influence than those, who 
happen to be overloaded with this world’s goods. 

The House of Lords does not owe its long existence to the fact 
that each one of its members has a palatial residence and a large 
landed property, but because it has alway^s been receiving into its 
ranks those who by tlxeir industry and perseverance have contributed 
to the importance of the country by adding to her wealth. 

The existence of the House will not be prolonged by the spectacle 
of ruinous family mansions, and farms falling into decay, and it lays 
itself open to attack if the electors can point out one of its members 
as an injury and a hindrance to the industry of the district in which 
his family monument is situated. 

There might be injustice if deeds already executed were annulled; 
it would be a bad precedent and contrary to the past history of legis¬ 
lation in Great Britain; but if was enacted that no further settle¬ 
ment of land or houses should be effected it would in no way alter 
the position of those estates that are entailed till such entail died a 
natural death. 


Vernox. 
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HODGE AND HIS PARSON 


There is much in the tiu-ee articles which appeared in this Review for 
January on the agricultural labourer, his friends and his prospects, to 
excite comment. I will confine myself to a few very brief remarks on 
two or three points raised by the last of these articles—that, namely 
by Mrs. Ratson. 

The general impression left on me by that article is, that, while 
the writer knows and describes the material conditions of the labourer’s 
life with fair accuracy, she does not know or understand Hodge, the 
man himself; her knowledge of him is only after the flesh. 

The Eerkshire labourer, however, is, by her account, better off than 
his brothersin Devon. An averar^e of ten shillings a week is more than 
the latter enjoys. It has been often pointed out that employment is 
now very uncertain fortliese men, because so much of the winter work 
on farms (threshing, &c.) is done by machinery that there is little left 
for the ordinary labourer. Yet the winter season is the very time 
when he most needs, both for himself and for his family, a good supply 
of food. Even if his wages do amount to ten shillings, that is little 
better than starvation for a married man with a family of five or six 
children. I have carefully calculated the amount of expenditure per 
head, per meal, of wliich such a man's finances will admit, and I 
find that, allowing nothing for beer or tobacco, it works out at about 
three farthings, 

I have no wish, howe\'er, to dispute the substantial accumcy of 
Mrs.Eatson's account of tliese matters. I will only say that not nearly 
enough stress is laid upon the fact that it is almost impossible foi* the 
most industrious labourer to much improve his position, owing to the 
difiiculty he has in procuring land on anything like fair terms; that 
is, in other words, in being allowed to invest his labour and his savings 
in the only business which he understands. All this about the l^nd 
was clearly brought out at the Rural Conference, and is beginning 
to be understood a little, and I do not wish to dwell upon it now. I 
will turn to the points on which I entirely differ from Mrs. Batson’s 
conclusions, my experience evidently having been totally difiFerent 
from hers. 

She says, * Our labourer hates his employer, he hates his squire, 
but, above all, he hates his parson. In trouble he runs to the parson 

c c 2 
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for help, in prosperity he preserves a dignified distance; but neither 
in prosperity nor in adversity has he ever a good word to say for the 
man who spends his life in ministering to him.’ On behalf of 
Hodge, I protest that this is a gross misrepresentation of the facts ; 
it is a libel altogether. Certainly I have never seen a sign of such 
hatred during the fifteen .years which I have spent among these 
people. On the contrary, and I feel sure my experience is not un¬ 
common, I have never heard from a labouring man one word which 
did not show the full amount of respect which is due from one man 
to another, whatever their relative positions ; while I have met with 
endless instances of touching, and even pathetic, efforts to express 
what could not be other than a deep gratitude for what have been at 
best very jioor .and feeble attempts to help and comfort. 

That there is, however, a great feeling of dislike for the parson in 
some country places, the Eural Conference sufficed to show. But the 
impression given by Mrs. Batson’s sentence which I have qxioted is 
that it is an unreasonable, causeless, and simply envious dislike 
which Hodge feels towards the parson; that he would always feel it; 
that it arises simply from his own unregenerate and cross-grained 
nature. There can be no fault on the other side, no good cause given 
for this dislike, can there ? Let us see. 

In a great number, I should say in the vast majority of country 
parishes, the squire, the parson, and the large farmers form a ‘ring ’ 
which controls all parochial affairs, so that no outsider has a chance 
even of knowing what goes on, much less of exerting any real in¬ 
fluence on the management of those affairs. This ‘ring’ ])ractically 
ia the vestry. Who ever heard of labourers coming to the vestry 
meetings and expressing their view of affairs ? If they did come, 
what would be the good ? Who would listen to them ? And the 
parson is ex officio chairman of the vestry- He is the leader, in 
Hodge’s eye, of this exclusive ring, and perhaps Hodge thinks he is 
mainly responsible for its existence. Hodge may be unjust in this. 
But who can wonder at his suspicions, when he never sees the parson 
insisting on having the labourers’ side heard, or arranging the vestry 
meetings so lliat they can attend. Tlie sooner tlie vestry is replaced 
by a council of some kind, in which Hodge shall find himself on an 
equality in voting power with any other inhabitant of the village, 
and the chairman of which shall Twt be the parson, unless he is 
freely elected to that post, the better for everyone. 

Then who is it who interferes, not only by gentle persuasion and 
wise argument, but, too often, by all sorts of direct and indirect pres¬ 
sure—often unjust and intensely irritating—with the labourer’s right 
to have his children brought up in his own form of religious belief? 
The parson, 'WTiy! I have myself been greatly blamed because, 
when I have had the Board School children to tea in my garden 
on Saturday afternoons throughout the summer, I have made no 
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distinction between " Church ^ and ‘ Dissent.’ The very horror with 
which my action was mentioned showed how exceptional it must be. 
Why shoul4 it be exceptional? What right have we to go compass** 
ing Heaven and earth to make proselytes after this fashion? 

Again, who is generally the leader of the Primrose League in a 
parish, or at least one of its most active agents? The parson, or 
more often, perhaps, his wife, Hodge knows what the Primrose 

League is, very well, and its objects. He knows it exists to keep 

him in his state of bondage, if it were possible so to do. Is it not 
pretty certain that every gift from one who is an active member of 
that League, or who is in open sympathy with it, is suspected ? How 
can Hodge feel, and would he not be a hypocrite if he expressed, any 
gratitude for sucli gifts ? 

Then, again, does not Hodge remember the use made in schools 
and confirmation class of the (Church Catechism? Is not that 
generally used to enforce on him that it is his duty to remain in the 
position in whicli he was bom, and to look up to and obey the parson 
and the squire, and everyone in the place who is better off than 
himself? Yes, he remembers well enough. I believe that that teaching 
is a gross perversion of the words of the Catechism. The men who 
drew up the Catechism meant ‘shall,’ and not ‘has,’ when they 
wrote ‘ that state of life into which it shall please God to call me; * 
they meant ‘ betters ’ when they wrote ‘ betters,’ and not ‘ those who 
are better off than myself.’ But whetlier I am right or wrong about 
this, Hodge knows and remembers the use which is made of this 
‘ further instruction’ whicli the Church declares to be necessary for 
her full membership. 

The truth is that all that the parson does is tainted in Hodge’s 
nostrils, Hodge sees in all that is done for him only sops to keep 
him quiet, and if possible contented, where, and as, be *is. He 
thinks that parsons are very ‘ deep customers ’ who hide under an 
appearance of sheepish—no, not sheepish, but lamblike—innocence 
and charity a determination at all costs to keep things as they are, 
to oppose all reform, and esjiecially to oppose all efforts on the part 
of Hodge himself to obtain a voice in the management of parish* 
affairs, a share in the land of his own country, or in its increasing 
prosperity. Hodge wants more independence. He is beginning to 
feel himself more of a man than ever before, and he finds the parson 
using his great power and influence to preach and enforce dependence. 
What wonder that there is antagonism between them, and that the 
one is accused of ingratitude, though he may be quite undeserving of 
such an accusation, and the other of pride and arrogance, though he 
may be, at heart, the most meek and gentle of men ? 

The question then arises whether the Church has lost her influence 
over the labouring classes "in the rural districts. I am afraid she has 
to a very great extent. But I am sure it is'chiefly so because the 
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clergy have allowed themselves to be identified, in the minds of the 
labourers, with one political party, and that the party which has always 
stood in the way of Hodge’s ambitions. But a parson may easily recover 
his influence—all legitimate influence, that is. But we must remember 
that legitimate influence does ilot mean tli6 power or right to dictate. 

If we parsons could only get rid of our haunting fear of disestab¬ 
lishment, and consider the position and claims of the labourers on 
thdr merits, without troubling ourselves about the possible ulterior 
consequences of granting those claims to the political status of the 
Church, we should soon find ourselves on good terms, and on more 

than good terms, with Hodge. Ought we not to do this ? I put it to 
any just man. Should not our motto be Fiat justitia, ruat ecclesia ? 
But the Church would not be injured. She would be immensely 
strengthened for all good ends. She would gain the affection and 
respect of the people ; and what are they not worth to man or insti¬ 
tution ? 

I must add one further word in Hodge’s defence ; I must denounce 
another libel on him. ‘ The way to his heart is through his stomach,’ 
people say. Most emphatically do I deny it. The way to his heart 
is through hie sense of justice. Let him feel that you are anxious, 
above all things, to be fair ; that you do not look down on him, but 
meet him as one who has the same right to be heard, the same claim 
on your respect, as any other man, and you will not complain that he 
stands sullenly aloof, or that he will not respond to acts of neighbourly 
kindness. 


■ Auxold D. Tayloii. 
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ITALIA NON FARA DA SE 


The Italian is rarely by nature a man of business, and has been at 
little pains to acquire the faculties which Nature has denied him. 
He habitually ignores the projier use of time, money, or credit; and 
he does not keep appointments. If he is in a subordinate position 
he takes his orders and does not obey them. When taxed with dis¬ 
obedience ]\e says, with tin' air of an indulgent prince overlooking a 
fault, ‘Credevo di far meglio.’^ (iraceful manners and princely airs 
are all very well in their place, but in business there are some 
qualities which, for good or ill, rank higher. Ilut this, the Italian, 
though lie may see it, does not care to put in practice. 

Among the many qualities which have endeared Italy and her 
peofile to England, industry and a faculty of learning fronr blunders 
have a secondary i>lact'. In a word, the Italians seem—as regards 
matters of business—almost unteachable; and this in s])ite of the 
promise given by an easy-going rnaniH'r and the ])ractice of a finished 
courtesy peculiar to themselves. Wlieu Italy was first united, she 
was conscious of a strong national spirit within her owm borders and 
xin equally strong sympathy for her throughout the length and 
breadth of Europe. These gave birth to the plimse * Italia fera 
da se.’ 

ISeldom, perhaps, has a well-meaning phrase done more mischief. 
In its original application it was well enough, and meant that the 
Italians would manage the complicated problems of. their new 
political life without help from foreigners. The sense in which it 
rapidly became to be used will be best understood from the following 
incident, which occurred some years ago, hut has not become less 
typical of the official mind by lapse of time. A railway concession 
had been taken up and the line partly constructed, when, owing 
to a clause insisted on by the Government as a ‘ matter of form merely, 
and usual in grants of this kind,’ the company found itself engaged 
in so many lawsuits that its solvency was threatened. The case was 
a very hard one for reasons which need not be detailed here. The 
work came to a standstill, and though very important was untouched 
for years. The representatives of the English company concerned 

^ ‘ I thought I could do better.* 
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on a highly placed official in respect of the obnoxious clause. 
Although it could, by now, have been cancelled without illegality 
and without disturbing any vested interests, the Englishman met 
with a flat refusal. Moreover,.it soon became clear that the Govern¬ 
ment was far from anxious to help the 'new Company, and rather 
looked forward to its bankruptcy than otherwise, as in that case it 
might acquire the line at a low figure. After this there was nothing 
more to be said. ‘ Your Excellency will, I hope, forgive us for 
pointing out that such treatment will prevent more English capital 
coming into the country.’ ‘ That is immaterial to us. Italy has 
no need of foreign capital. Italia fara da se.’ 

It is to be hoped that the length of this typical story will be- 
pardoned, for its moral is far-reaching and weighty. Not only in low 
places but in high, not only as a phrase expressing a pardonable and 
harmless vanity, but as a settled principle of political action, the 
phrase * Italia fara da se ’ is omnipresent, and expresses the oppo¬ 
site of a sane policy. Twenty-five years’ application of it to practice 
has ended in the result that at the present moment one-fifth of tlie 
land of Southern Italy is out of cultivation. And yet no country, not 
even the Colonies, invites capital more thirstily than Italy. For the 
Italians are not a saving jicople. Sjjeaking generally, one may say 
that the English work harder than any other nation, but then they 
spend with both hands. The French do not work so hard, but then 
they are frugal, not to say miserly. It must also be admitted that 
their family affections are stronger than those of other nations, the 
usual aim of parents in all classes being to leave each of their children 
as much as they themselves began life with. The result is an un¬ 
paralleled accumulation of capital. 

There is nothing of this in Italy. For the latest year for which 
figures are attainable (1888) the excess of payments into savings 
banks above withdrawal was only 14,461,860 lire, or say 580,000^., 
for the whole of ItalyExcept in Lombardy, there is very little 
capital available for manufacturing or any other purposes. 

Without, for the present, considering what might be done with 
capital employed in commercial undertakings, let us only consider the 
number of properties throughout the length and breadth of Italy now 
to be bought for much below their value. Many of these properties 
are unoccupied because they were once in the hands of religious 
bodies, and among Italians, who are strict Churchmen, it is not 
considered ‘ good form ’ to buy them up. 

Of course, there are other reasons which keep away foreigners, the 

* In 1^7 the excess of deposits above withdrawals was 767,046^., and in 1886, 
5,725,4672., a respectable sum. These eloquent figures show, firstly, the acuteness of 
the pment commercial crisis, and secondly (as will be seen from other figures later), 
that Italy has in reality a fair amount of ' spring.’ It is little wonder that it is all 
bnt omshed by the present burden of taxation. 
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principal being that unless an investor is very* wealthy indeed he 
st^ds a good chance of being despoiled of his purchase or ruined by 
such litigation as will be presently mentioned. 

But if the ordinary laws of demand and supply were allowed free 
operation, these estates would find purchasers soon enough. In 
England, if nowhere else, there are numerous families who possess a 
capital of from five to twenty thousand pounds, and some secured 
income as well. A man in this position, fond of outdoor pursuits, 
accustomed perhaps to the previous enjoyment of a large salary and a 
spacious easy life, has great difficulty in finding anything to suit him 
in England or the colonies. If he takes an estate of any size, he is at 
once embarked in the ruinous business of farming, and if his estate 
is too small the interests of it also become toa small to occupy him. 
At the same time, the cost of living, and the rather ponderous 
traditions of English social life are heavy taxes on a stationary in¬ 
come. In Italy it costs next to nothing to live, and a good padrone 
rapidly collects round him a body of devoted servants. For in a 
country where the average daily wage is only about 9d.—(300 lire 
per annum)—the position of a labourer housed on the estate and in 
regular emjdoyment is clearly a very fortunate one. The houses 
which go with estates of say fifty acres and more are often large 
and well built, and the business of Avine-growing and oil-making 
pays well after a few years. But foreign enterprise is nof encouraged, 
as we have seen, and so the lands continue to lie waste. 

Indeed, the more one examines'the state of rural Italy the less 
ground is there for boasting ‘ Italia fara da se.^ Italy is apparently 
wanting not only in capital, but in any \ery strong desire to accumulate 
it. An example from the wine trade ; before considering Avhich, how¬ 
ever, it must in fairness be recalled that the present incidence of the 
income tax, which takes effect long before profit can be expected, is 
a severe deterrent to the employment in trade of what capital there 
may be. In a good year a harile of wine (50 litres^) can be bought 
at the gates of Florence for from five to seven francs—say a penny a 
litre. If it is taken through the gates the duty on the barile is five 
francs. (It may be noted incidentally that this is a tax on trade to 
the amount of 100 per cent.) The price is thus raised to 2d. a 
litre. This is the ordinary country wine for which the traveller pays 
If. 75c. the half-bottle at an hotel. It is heady and has an uncom¬ 
fortable taste as if improperly fermented, but he supposes that one 
cannot expect much for the price and orders something better. Per¬ 
haps he would be less indulgent to the hotel-keeper if he realised that 
he was paying 16d. for what cost the hotel one penny. The queer taste 
in the wine is what the Italians call frizzante, and is highly Weemed 
by Tuscans. To anybody with a palate for wine it is an abomination, 
and becomes still more so when one learns how it is produced. The 

> A litre is rather more than an imperial quart. 
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following is the process. After the fermentation, when the wine has 
stood some time, the lees sink to the bottom. It is hardly credible, 
but is nevertheless the fact, that the Italian wine producer now 
takes a bundle of special black* grapes which have been dried on the 
house top tmtil they are almost raisins and throws them into the vat. 
This produces a second and very violent fermentation, from which 
the wine never recovers.. All the old lees ai'e stirred up into the wine, 
and only when the disturbance has subsided is the wine ready—for 
an Italian but for nobody else. ‘ ^^’'ine ’ to a Tuscan means this 
preparation. You may set before him Johannisberg, Chateau 
Margaux, and Tokay, and he will think less of your taste than if 
you give him a bottle of his beloved frizzante. There is something 
almost Hindu in the blind persistence in a taste, vicious in itself, and 
opposed to the usual civilised standards. 

But, after all, we are considering the question from the point of 
view of the man of business and not of the epicure. If there is in no 
case a market for Italian wine a man cannot be blamed if he turns 
out his produce to suit his own taste and not other people’s. But his 
wisdom is not so apparent if it involves the loss of a fine market. 
The same wine which, when prepared in the Tuscan way, is sold to a 
neighbour at a halfpenny a litre, and to an hotel at twopence a litre, 
may be sold in Paris itself, when properly pre})ared, for between two 
and four francs a bottle ; and that without any extra expense in the 
process of preparation. The following is the simple magic which 
transforms liquor worth twopence into wine woith at least two 
shillings. 

After the first fermentation the sagacious wine-grower racks the 
wine and throws away the lees. He then cleans the cask with 
pebbles, pours back the wine, and lets it stand again. There will be 
a second and third secretion of lees; after which the wine may be 
bottled. 

One more example from the wine trade, which is the fairest to 
choose because it is the trade in which Italy enjoys the greatest • 
natural advantages. 

It will be conceded that, on the whole, the Germans are a sturdy 
nation. lYasting sicknesses and long convalescences are not common. 
In illness their remedies are drastic. I have myself known claret 
prescribed in a case of dysentery, and port in a case of inflammation 
of the kidneys. Of the numerous patients at Kwrorit who make a 
summer cure, 90 per cent, are men w'ho eat too much or women 
who eat too little. 

Italy, on the other hand, has a vast invalid population. Every 
gi^t town has its resident malady, either typhoid, typhus, or small¬ 
pox, wd an epidemic of some kind is always raging in some part of 
tho eoiintry. Then the malarious chills and fevers are endless. 
Quinsy ahd diphtheria are very prevalent, as well as other forms of sore 
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throat more or less malignant. Every one of these diseases, if not 
fetal, entails a precarious convalescence, with very slow recovery of 
strength, and a single glass of sparkling wine once a day is often 
recommended as a feature of the cure.. Here, then, are demand and 
supply side by side. And*yet in this case it is not an Italian firm, 
* but a German—that of Kupferberger—who has found it worth while 
to make tiny bottles of champagne for invalids, pay the carriage from 
Frankfort and the import duties into Italy, and sell the wine at ^ 
profit in Italy. Eacli bottle contains really about half a champagne 
glass and costs If. 80c. Thus a glass costs 3f. 60c., and when it is 
considered that a whole litre bottle of Fratelli Cora’s dry sparkling 
wine only costs 3f. 50c. it is plain that a considerable trade is being 
snatched away from the Italians in tlieir own country by the more 
enteq)rising German. 

The climate of Italy creates the demand and provides the raw 
material for the su])])ly. The demand is comparatively unknown in 
Germany, and the materials not abundant. Italy passes the oppor¬ 
tunity by wliile Gt^rmany seizes it. 

It may be said that these are not im])ortant enterprises. But 
granting this for the inomeiit, straws ha\e an old-established 
and well-recognised place in the economy of nature which can¬ 
not be filled by weightier objects. If England had acted as Italy 
has done her jx)sition at tlio present moment would be very 
different from what it is. Suppose that, at tlie close of the Revo¬ 
lutionary ArVar, England had neglected her coal, iron, and cotton, and 
had set her heart on vast military plans and Continental alliances, 
she also would now be overloaded with debt, and would perhaps 
find Belgium and the Ihiited Slates iniderselling her in her own 
markets. 

Moreover, it cannot honestly be conceded that these examples of 
ineptitude in business are in themselves unimportant. It is by the 
opposite course of conduct—by making the most of every opportunity, 
however slight—that France has grown so wealthy. In France every 
wine is made the most of. The really fine gi*owths find their way 
into private houses in France and Belgium and into well-known 
cellars. Then every good private house must have its good wines. 
The next best are grandly labelled and sent to hotels. Even the 
worst and weakest, strengthened by German alcohol (which is im¬ 
ported into France for this purpose to the amount of many millions 
annually) are sent across the Rhine and consumed in* Kurhauser for 
what they are not. Thus every possible franc is made—and saved. 
In Italy, on the other band, so far as any attention is paid to the 
country wines, the prevailing ambition seems to .be to disgust the 
tourist with them. 

Com, wine, and oil: these are as much the strength of Italy as 
cotton, iron, and coal are of England, Italy neglects her oppor- 
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tunities and England improves them. The present difiference in the 
financial position of the two countries points the moral. 

Italian trade, then, lacks equally the large enterprising spirit of 
English commerce and the shrewd, cautious character of French affairs, 
which in their different ways have attained the financial success that 
we know so well. Unfortunately, where the Italian Government in- • 
terferes to mould the course of the nation’s business it does not help 
to mend matters. To an Englishman, Government interference in 
trade is a strange idea; but, in fact, the English are the only nation 
who have completely divested themselves of the notion that the 
‘ Government ’ is an entity provided with sources not derived from 
the nation itself, and clothed with authority to act as a dens ex 
machind. On its own side a Continental Government takes itself 
quite seriously, and often assumes and exercises the tremendous 
power of controlling the money market in what it deems the national 
interests. Thus in the case of a recent loan much favoured by a 
foreign Government, when it was reported that a powerful financial 
house was opposing the operation, the Minister of Finance unhesi¬ 
tatingly called upon the head of the house to disprove the rumour by 
taking up some of the loan. The ‘ implied sanction ’ was the risk 
of finding the Government against them, and was severe enough 
to secure instant compliance. One wonders how a Minister of 
Finance can possibly find time for so much wire-pulling. The 
result, however, is twofold—first, a blind confidence, very strange to 
see in the careful Gallic mind, in anything printed that purports to 
be in the most distant degree connected with ‘ authority; ’ and, 
secondly, the very natural disposition to blame the Government when 
anything goes wrong. 

Among a shrewd people with a shrewd Minister to superintend 
their affairs, the dealings of a Government may be arbitrary and un¬ 
wise, but they will hardly be disastrous. The Italian notion of finance, 
however, is not greatly superior to the Turk’s, and consists of the 
primitive move of ‘ grab.’ When no more can be taken, an over-issue 
of paper money is resorted to. At the present moment there are 
about six different kinds of paper money which are legal tender. 
The amount of forged notes in circulation is incalculable, and even 
the genuine issues are not sufficiently represented by cash reserves. 

As Government compels all the banks with power to issue notes 
to accept each other’s paper, an abuse of issue by one bank is a 
grievous injustice to the other banks which keep within the law. Paper 
money is the only currency that is now seen in Italy except a few 
small pieces of silver. Gold can be bought—(at a premium of course) 
—Kke any other commodity, but can hardly be said to be in circula¬ 
tion; mid it is now often a matter of very great difficulty to get 
chmgaior a five-frane note. And this matter of the circulation is a 
ease had the Government chosen, their interference might have 
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been very beneficial; but as they retained silvei; and paper as legal 
tender, the gold obtained by the Gold Loan rapidly went out of the 
country, and the only result of the operation was a large addition 
to the National Debt, 

In fact, the whole bent*of Italian genius is unbusinesslike. It 
mistakes violence for strength, and complications for ingenuity. 
Take the police. There are three different kinds of police in the streets 
of Florence, with separate functions and responsibilities. Side by side 
with this useless confusion exists the most tremendous inquisitorial 
power. Any citizen may be stopped and asked for his papers. If he 
does not carry them about him, or they are not satisfactory, he may 
be detained on suspicion, and will be released without apology. 
More ; an Italian may be ordered, without reason assigned, and upqp 
mere suspicion—(say of dealings with smugglers)—to quit his place 
of residence, give up his profession, and live in a place 500 miles off. 
That he may thus be ruined is an incident with which the police does 
not concern itself. Strange to say, the sense of the community is 
not opposed to these extraordinary powers. In municipal affairs the 
same characteristics appear. If a cart is going through the town it 
does not pay octroi ; hut to insure that it really does go through, a 
custom-house guard must be taken, and paid 50 cent,, and waited for, 
perhaps an hour or more. This is what one would expect in a country 
where the members of a board may come an hour and a half late, 
and think themselves amply excused with ‘ Avevo da fare ’ (‘ I had 
something else to do’). In the meantime you may have lost several 
other appointments ; but that is your fault, for being over-careful of 
your time—a pedantic exactitude is not encouraged in Italian affairs, 

A remarkable specimen of municipal activity is now being fur¬ 
nished by the erection of the new buildings on the site of the Ghetto 
at Florence. They were condemned, and the inhabitants turned out 
eight years ago. They remained empty for five years, while the 
municipality was making up its mind how to lay out the new square ; 
and the new buildings liave now been in process of erection three 
years, and will probably be finished in four more. No wonder so 
many municipalities in Italy either have been or are in bad financial 
position. 

Examples without number might be given of mismanagement of 
this kind. Millions are flung about in a reckless profusion that 
benefits nobody, and halfpennies are ground out of the miserable poor 
to supply the vast deficiency. 

The judicial system of Italy is, in some respects, the most curious 
now existing in the civilised world. 

There are still countries, if one may believe reports, where a man 
may buy his judgment outright and have done with it. Before a 
fluitor goes to law he calculates whether he can pay the judge's price 
or not. If the judge has no well-known tariff, or the litigant has a 
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powerful adversary, measures hia purse against his opponent's and 
acts accordingly, A system like this is bad of course, but it has an 
element of certainty. True, the certainty is attained by other than 
legal process, but it is there; and altogether the system is convenience 
and equity itself compared to what goes on in Italy. It is often said 

that in England there is one law for the rich and another for the poor, 

but in Italy there is no law to be had for anybody—or rather there is 
much law but little justice. 

Twelve years is a common time for a suit to drag on, if anybody 
has an interest in postponing its settlement. Some years ago a 
powerful company prosecuted a man and obtained judgment against 
him in Venice. He gave notice—one can hardly say of appeal, 
bqpause that word implies the transfer to a court of higher authority 
than the court of first instance, but—of an intention to have the suit 
tried over again. The transfer of the case to Florence was granted 
as of right, but the security taken for the culprit’s appearance was in¬ 
conveniently high. The case was duly transferred, tried, and decided 
in the same sense; for the facts were too notorious for any other 
decision to be possible. The great object of the transfer, however— 
the reduction of the security—was attained. A further postponement 
was obtained, and a third trial—this time at Lucca—granted. The 
security was reduced this time to a sum which the accused did not 
object to forfeiting, so—having during the continuance of the three 
trials set his affairs in order—he disappeared. 

These are the facts in a very well-known case; and they may be, 
and are, repeated every year. The towns which had Supreme Courts 
when they were capitals of little states jealously and obstinately refuse 
to surrender their jurisdiction, and hence this monstrous disorder 
which parodies the name of law. 

A pretore exercising the functions of a County Court Judge is paid 
about 40Z. a year—say four times as much as a common labourer— 
and holds his office at the goodwill of the Minister of Justice. Com¬ 
ment is hardly necessary. Our own standard of i)ay and living are so 
different from those of Italy that no comparison is possible, but for 
the sake of a juster appreciation of the folly of such miserable pay¬ 
ment it may be as well to remember that in the Dakhan—assuredly 
notaridier land than Italy—a subordinate judge begins on 150 
rupees a month—say 180L a year, as the money is all spent in the 
^ country—and rises steadily to 800 rupees a month or more, with a 
propomonate pension at the end. And this in a country where the 
standard of living is even lower than it is in Italy. 

A ringle example will show more graphically than any reasoning 
the result of these starvation salaries. 

$ 

A landowner in Southern Italy, rich and benevolent, awoke one 
mon^i^ to find tl^t his neighbour had manipulated the landmarks of 
the a/d^Saing estate in such a way as to absorb from binl a. very 
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valuable piece of land. He instantly commenced proceedings and 
shortly received a call from the pretore, who fell at his feet, burst into 
tears, and said*: ‘ My pay is 442..a year; it is not much, but it is all 
that I have to live on. For the love of mercy withdraw your suit. 
Your case is so clearly established that I cannot but decide in your 
favour. What will happen ? Your adversary has retained X., who is a 
Deputy, He will go straight to the Minister of Justice and get me 
discharged: I shall be ruined.’ The ‘ Arabian Nights’ does not contain 
a more grotesque and pathetic scene. 


‘Italian’ is a vague term, almost as vague as ‘Indian.’ The 
Sicilian is a very different man from the Piedmontese. Nevertheless 
one can, to a certain extent, generalise. Everywhere the traveller 
finds the same Government institutions, the same hordes of emplo^S^, 
six to do the work of one, and doing it badly. All over Italy he sees 
the same greasy paper inont^y, and the same dreary waste land; every¬ 
where he hears the same murmur at the Deputies, the taxes, the 
Army and Massowah, and Iiere and there sinister growls of ‘Kejiudia- 
tion or the Republic.’ Everywhere, above all, he meets with the same 
sanitation or rather lack of it. and this last is a most serious matter. 
The following are the figures for Italy and England and Wales 
(countries with about equal populations) in the year 1887 :— 


J^ionba* of Deaths resulting from various Diseases. 


I)i>pase 


Scarlet lever 
J)i])btlieria and croup 
Typhoid fevt*r 
Malarial fever 
Cliolerii 
Small-pox , 


Deaths in Italy 

Deaths in Kj 
H iiU Wall 

14,6.^1 

7,860 

28,27:1 

8,422 

27.273 

6,662 

21.033 

193 

8,160 

1 462 

16,249 

1 606 


The growls of ‘ Repudiation or the Rej^ublic’ express a very real 
and growing impatience at tlie present state of things. Neither of 
these alternatives w'ould bring much comfort to Italy ; Repudiation 
for obvious reasons. As to Republics, the men of this, century ai'e 
fortunately placed in comparison wdth the men of a hundred years 
ago; they can judge for themselves from an ample array of facts, and 
need no longer speculate from the manners of antique states. If 
they conclude that under a Republic personal liberty, judicial pxirity, 
financial probity, political honesty, economy, of administration, and 
dignity of manners in foreign and domestic policy, are better secured 
than under other forms of government, they will no longer be able to 
ascribe their mistake, should it prove to be one, to lack of evidence 
on the subject. 

But in truth Italy requires no heroic remedies. The simple 
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application of a few homely maxims would set everything right in ten 
years. The first of these might be, ‘ Oul your coat according to your 
cloth/ Italy has only to recognise as a nation, what*every honest 
private individual has to recognise, that she must not indulge in 
extraordinary outlay until she *is quite sure of being able to meet 
ordinary expenses, And if her ordinary exj)enseB threaten to outrun 
a stationary income her establishment must be reduced. 

The country is by no means lacking in ‘ spring/ The population 
in 1861, including Eome and Venetia, was about 25,000,000. In 
1889 it was 30,946,317, and in the last fifteen years the country has 
thrown off 1,068,486 emigrants. When it is remembered how 
frightfully high the Italian rates of mortality are, it will be admitted 
that this is a very fair increase of pojjulation. Italy, which used to 
be*oiie of the most ignorant countries in the world, has made progress 
in this respect, and now stands far above Eussia and Poland, and 
close behind Hungary. In 1866, among the levy of conscripts bom 
in 1846, sixty-four out of every hundred were unable to read or write. 
In 1889, the percentage had fallen to forty-two. In the latter year 
the percentage of illiterates in Hungary was thirty-six. It is not 
always jx)ssible to obtain figures for every country in every year, but, 
taking the year 1887, the percentage of illiterates in one hundred 
conscripts was as follows :— 

German Empire . . 00*72 

France .... 10*00 

Austria . 27*70 

Hungary . . . . 40 20 

The number of head of stock has greatly increased, and the brc'cds 
have been improved. The import of coal for manufactures has been 
quintupled in the last twenty years, having risen from 791,389 tons 
in 1871 to 4,354,847 tons in 1890, In 1861 the extent of railway 
open was only 2,561 kilometres; in 1890 it was 13,116 kilometres. 
On -the whole there has been a diminution of crime, although the 
total number of murders committed in Italy in 1887 was 2,805,^ 
as against 152 in England and Wales. The people are very sober, 
only one death in 100,000 inhabitants from alcoholism occurring in 
Sicily in 1888, and four in 100,000 in Sardinia, where the average is 
highest. In 1887 the total number of deaths from drankenness in 
all Italy was only 423, as against 1,456 in England and Wales. The 
Italian workmen are the most adaptable of any in the world, passing 
with very little apprentiCeshij) from one trade to another. In this 

‘ These terrific figures, due in a great measure to the abolition of capital punish¬ 
ment, drew the following comment from one of the frankest of modem Italian 
critics:—*Per attenoare, se h possibile, V impressione tristissima di questi confronti, 
dir6 ohe pi{L di tin terzo degli omicidii in Italia si commettono per vendette o per odio, 
e neriittre xm sesto per cupidltil o per question! d* interesse.’ 


Italy. ... 44*98 

Russia , , , 08*07 

Poland . . ,82*19 
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fact there is promise of an easier settlement of industrial difficulties 
than in other countries. 

With all fhese great advantages the ship of the State remains 
waterlogged. The men who were young when Garibaldi landed in 
Sicily, remembering the .fiery enthusiasm and wild hope of those 
wonderful years, may still continue to cry ‘ Italia faia da se,’ but the 
younger generation say the opposite. Since 1860-61 we have had 
1870—71. While we withhold no reasonable* sympathy from Italy in 
the great difficulties that attended her consolidation, and especially 
in the unique difficulty brought about by the unfriendly attitude of 
the Papacy, it is now no longer possible to overlook the fact that these 
difficulties have been proved not to be insuperable. True, Italy 
has lacked the great man necessary. Cavour was cut off at fifty, not 
without suspicion of poison; and an Italian may fairly ask %phat 
would have become of Prussia bad Bismarck been cut off in 1865. 
True also, Germany owes much to the mighty ruling genius of the 
llohenzollems sjM the earnest self-reliant nature of her people, 
nourished for the most part in the Protestant faith. On the other 
hand, the intellect of Italy has suffered much from what M. Renan 
once called ‘ la cretinisation de rintelligence ’—Jesuit schooling. 
‘ C'est la Haint-Bartl»elemy qui nous tue a cette heure,’ said Nefftzer 
of France in 1871, and a similar excus(i might be made for Italy, 

Still, explanations are not remedies ; Italy has before her the iron 
necessity of immediate reform. To right and left lie two paths : one 
will lead her to a position slightly better than that of Turkey, the 
other to a position slightly better than that of Brazil. What the 
land cries out for is a strong man with common sense. One such 
man Italy luad lately, but he forgot Italy and went after strange 
gods. If such a man should come again, he would say, ‘ Get rid 
of these hordes of unnecessary officials : better 10,000 discontented 
‘Cximpiegati than 10,000,000 discontented voters. Abolish these 
onormous taxes on trade, and if this cannot' be done without 
immediate loss of income, recall the expedition to Massowah. Appeal 
to the patriotism of the Italians to do away with the endless courts 
of justice. Point to the example of Germany, and (choose a healthy 
5pot in Central Italy where a man may get judgment according to 
law in less than twelve years. If the Italians will not take up the 
waste land, encourage foreigners to do so. Arrange the taxes so 
that the natural ingenuity of the people may turn to honest toil 
instead of smuggling, which now pays better. When Govemnient 
takes a monopoly-;-as tobacco—see that it sets a good example to 
trade and not a bad one. Pay luiblic officers better, and make them 
<io their work. Put a stop to the endless pilfering in the Custom 
House and on the railways. Get money into the country by all honest 
and direct means, and avoid wretched and ruinous resources like 
adulterating tobacco and taxing the coupons of the National Debt. 
VoL. XXXI—No. 1.81 D D 
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Five years of such an administration would I’aise Italian fives to 
par, and make Italy a much more valuable member of the League of 
Peace than she is at present. But the deeper one’s affection for the 
country, the more melancholy the contemplation of her present dif¬ 
ficulties, still more of their cure. For lli^ remedy lies far from the 
genius of the Italian character. 

It was lately })roposecl that a statue should bo erected in oom- 
njemoration of Italy United. A keen critic of Italy who had lived in 
the country for thirty years cheerfully supported the proposal and 
added, ‘I would suggest tliat “Italy” should he'represented with 
her liead turned round and looking back over her shoulder.’ In this 
pungent remark lies the key lo many of Italy’s mistakes. She 
remembers the great men of old, and forgets the little men of to-day. 
She^has had Macchiavelli, and forgets that we have since had 
Bismarck; she remembers the Genova of Columbus, and overlooks 
New York and London. Her past is a just source of pride—even 
her not far distant past—but not her present. 

The one chance for Italy is tliat she may bend Iier pride, and consent 
to^borrow an administrator from outside as she has already borrowed 

V 

military advisers. If some tlirifty ''feuton trained in careful and 
statesmanlike principles stood at the Finance Minister’s elbow as the 
power behind the tlirone, Italy might creej) out of her entanglement 
and advance far on the road to wealth. Failing t his perhaps remote 
chance, she must remain embaiTassed. Italia non fara da se. 


Walter Fuewex Lord. 
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IN ENGLAND 


Home analogy has been discovered by hVench and even by sQme 
English historians between the present position of England and that 
once occupied by Carthage. The blood of the Latin race flows in the 
veins of the Gaul, and it is therefore only a legitimate conceit on his 
part to pretend to the inheritance of the great qualities of the Roman; 
wdiile in likening the traditional rival of France to the Carthaginian, 
whom the Roman vancjuishod and annihilated, he pays a tribute to 
his own national pride. Though disclaiming even the shadowiest 
pretension to the title of historian, I \v6uld venture to contend 
that in many of its st.age.s the history of Great Britain bears a 
closer resemblance to that of Rome than to that of Carthage; 
and that the character of the Briton presents more aspects of 
likeness to that of the Roman than to that of the Carthaginian. 

o 

It is not necessary, oven if it were possilde, for me to enter 
into a minute controversy on the analogy between the Colonial 
Empire of Great Britain and the Colonial expansion of Carthage, 
or the relative claims of the modern Briton or Frenchman to the 
racial supremacy of the Roman. The Briton may share with the 
t^arthaginian his aptitude for trade and colonisation and prefer the 
certain gains of peace to the uncertain gains of war, but he also 
possesses the Roman’s capacity for rule and organisation, together 
with his stubborn endurance, his discipline, and coolness tmder arms. 
The history of Republican Rome and of England consistently disclose 
the same dominating desire for liberty. But to all matters relating 
to art, in the national production of art, in the adoption of foreign 
art, and in the collection of works of art, it seems to me that the 
analogy between the Roman and the Briton is as marked as in till 
these ’ respects also is that between the Frenchman and the 
Athenian. 

A complete history of art would be almost a history of the civilised 
world, and in this very brief sketch it is only proposed to touch on 
some few historical points in order to show the resemblance between 
the Roman and the Briton in artistic matters, but especially to trace 
the origin and growth of the mania for French eighteenth-century art 

D D 2 
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in England—a mania which may be compared to that which prevailed 
in Rome for the arts of Greece, But however late the English taste 
for art may have been developed, it would be impossible to find a 
parallel, even in the rudest age of her history, for the case of the 
Roman Mummius, who sacked Corinth about a century’and a half 
before the present era, atid who, when loading his galleys with the 
pictures and statuary of Corinth, warned hi? soldiers that if any of 
them were injured they would be compelled to replace them. The 
Roman was a bom soldier, a statesman, a ruler of men—but not 
a bom artist. While the i>olicy of the Republic demanded that every 
citizen should become a legionary, while its armies were employed 
in extending the possessions of Rome, and while the government of 
those newly acquired possessions needed to be remodelled for the greater 
benefit of the city on the Seven Hills, Roman orators were not want¬ 
ing to expound its law and uphold its liberties, nor Roman poets to 
chant its victories or humour its populace; but society was too 
austere, if not too uncouth, as it was certainly too much pre¬ 
occupied, to cultivate the graces of art. During the last century 
of the Republic, when the supremacy of Rome was fully established, 
a wealthy and refined society grew up, which found in art one of 
its chief resources. But the six centuries of warfare, and strenuous 
and absorbing political work, that had produced the greatest warriors 
and statesmen of the world, had left an indelible mark on the temper 
of the race ; and to satisfy its new longing, Roman society was com¬ 
pelled to import foreign artists and foreign art. Then knights, 
senators, and pro-consuls became collectors, committing follies, and 
•even crimes, for the acquisition of ancient works of Greek art, which 
might be quoted as precedents for, if not in- extenuation of, the 
•excesses of tlie collectors of the present day. 

During the four or five centuries following the fall of the Roman 
Empire there could be no question of art. Europe was in a state of 
chaos. The works of antiquity which tlie barbarians had spared were 
destroyed by the early Christian communities, who regarded with 
horror as idolatrous the plastic' presentments of pagan deities. In the 
Middle Ages art. gradually revived. The same zeal which had levelled 
to the ground the temples of the gods erected churches and monu¬ 
ments in honour of religion, and was bent to the’ work of fashioning, 
rudely and grotesquely at first, but soon with much skill and feeling, 
tapestries and plate for rehgious uses. Of the Empires that were 
formed in antiquity, the Byzantine alone remained. There art 
sur\dved, and from thence it was imported into Western Europe. 
Byzantine churches arose in the West, adorned with mosaics which 
—subh as the church of San Marco in Venice, San Vitale at Ravenna, 
and the Palatine Chapel at Palermo—have excited the admiration of 
all succeeding times. 

But it may be doubted if the Crusaders, or their immediate 
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descendants, patronised art for its own sake. Their consuming 
aim was that their faith should prevail, and to them art was 
merely an accessory to the beautification of their worship. Terri¬ 
torial ambition was the paramount object of European sovereigns, 
and they probably had mdre regard to the intrinsic than the artistic 
value of the contents of their plate closets; while the clergy extended 
their patronage to art because it aided in glorifying their calling, in 

addition to exalting their religion. 

In the fourteenth century Gothic art was at its zenithj and the 
collector in the modem sense of the word first appeared on the scene 
in France. By the Treaty of Bretigny in 1360, France had to cede 
the Poitou to England. The Poitou was the fief of King Jean le Bon’s 
third son Jean, who received the Berry in exchange. The Valois 
branch of the House of Capet had recently succeeded to the throne, 
and most of the Valois had a taste for building, and a passion for art. 
When, after the death of Jean le Bon, Charles le Sage^w^as building 
the Louvre, the Bastille, and the Pont Neuf, his brother Jean, Duke 
of Berry, was raising in his domains numerous churches of elaborate 
design, and castles which he filled with tapestries, plate, jewels, and 
books. He earned the naihe of the ‘ Magnificent,’ though not at the 
hands of his subjects, whom he taxed and oppressed to such an extent 
that he left his province in a state of absolute destitution and misery. 
The ‘ Magnificent ’ Duke, after sixty years of this jjaternal govern¬ 
ment, died a pauper, and his collections wore dispersed. Some of his 
books—the MSS. of J^'roissart’s Chronicles amongst them—have re¬ 
mained in France ; and a portion of his valuables were brought over to 
England—what can have been their fate ? The great vassals of the 
French kings were conspicuous for their self-seeking ambition, their 
rapacity, and their cruelty, and in these respects none surjmssed Duke 
Jean. He merits our special notice from the fact that liis life illus¬ 
trates the artistic leanings of the French race. It may seem to us 
well nigh inconceivable that a i)rince, whose father hail been taken 
into captivity in a foi'eigii land, w'ho himself had gone as a hostage 
on his father’s conditional release, who in his early days had been 
at Poictiers and in his later days at Agincourt, who during the sixty 
. lamentable years that intervened between these two disasters had 
seen his country in the hands of its enemies, that this prince so cir¬ 
cumstanced could have found it possible to sacrifice every personal 
and public duty for the pursuit of art. Audit is equally inconceivable 
. that in that wild and inhuman age, one so fatfiilto the French people, 
the mental repose was possible in which many intelligent and patriotic 
men could have been schooled and trained and could have found the 
inclination to concentrate their minds on the peaceful accomplish¬ 
ments of art. 

The fifteenth century saw a great change. Then the frontiers of 
the leading European States had become more or less clearly defined, 
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and the growth of autonomy among the different nationalities enabled 
etw^h to assert its idiosyncrasies and its genius. Though constantly 
at war with each other, continental rulers had no* longer to fight for 
their religion and their existence. Learning was not now confined to 
monasteries, and universities promoted kndwledge throughout Europe. 
Trade and commerce expanded when the restrictions and risks hitherto 


attending them had been removed, and increased prosperity, together 

with a new sense of security, created new wants, among them that 
desire for a more luxurious mode of life which is at once the most 
potent patron of art and the strongest incentive to art collectors. 
The conditions of life were altered; the great no longer passed 
theit time in camps or in fortified castles ; better houses were built,' 
society began to assume shape; domestic life commenced to be culti¬ 
vated, and the necessity arose for a large number of new articles for 
domestic use or ornament, giving a wider scope for that artistic 
talent, which had'hitherto been expended in devotional purposes, 
Italy, t]?ough torn by internal feuds and harassed by invasions, 
was the pioneer of modern civilisation. Owing to her geographical 
position, she w'as able, first of all European races, to extend her con¬ 
nections abroad, and to assert her national genius. Her ancient 
traditions, and the discovery in her soil of the remnant of the 
treasures of the greatest civiliiation of anti(|uity, assisted in reviving 
the artistic tendencies of her people. Italian taste in literature and 
art, as well as Italian pidnciples of trade and finance, radiated over 
Europe. The noble and the wealthy classes of other European 
countries vied with each other in their efforts to implant Italian ■ 
culture, in all its aspects, in their own dominions ; and in the jiursuit 
of that object their patronage of Italian art and-artists was generous 
and untiring. The artistic revival was in the bud in Central Europe 
when the Italian Renaissance caused it to expand. It grew with 
great rapidity. The Valois and the ITapsburg were not to be outdone 
by the Este and the Medici in the |)atronage of art. Native artists 
rose, as if by magic,, at their command. Perilous journeys were no 
longer needed to cultivate indigenous talent by a study of Italian or 
classical models. The enthusiasm for art became universal. As in 
the Greece of Pericles, on the continent of Europe, during the Renais¬ 
sance, every man, unquestionably every educated man, if not 
actually an artist, took an interest in art, and every man of means 
became a collector of artistic objects. During the Dark Ages faith 
had been a great civilising influence. It had taught high pur¬ 
poses—chivalry and purity of life. The ^faith that had made a 
Hildebrand, a St. Louis, and a St. Francis had formed the man 
of letters and inspired the artist. In every form the fine arts 
were the direct offspring of faith. But when popes and princes 
becwie powerful and prosperous, they turned their thoughts 
from spiritual to temporal ambitions, and faith decayed. Art had 
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however crept from its cradle ; it had learned to walk alone, and in its 
turn became the motive power of a more advanced civilisation. But 
when, in the course of the sixteenth century, the Continent was 
devastated by foreign and .civil wars, princes and nobles found 
more serious occupatiorfs, and had to devote their time and 
means to less pleasurable objects than the pursuit of art. In Italy, 

which suffered most and suffered irretrievably, art declined first and 

most rapidly. In Germany, where native art appeared quite. a 
century later than in Italy, it retained its influence longest; possibly 
because the greater stolidity and endurance of its people enabled them 
to withstand the i)olitical storms with more effect. Thus the Emperor 
Rodolph the Second, though beset with troubles, remained an ardent 
art patron and collector until his death in 1612 ; and in the seven¬ 
teenth century the Germans were still chiselling elaborate tankards 
and cups. But Germany was not a liomogeneous country. It was 
composed of a multitude of principalities all striving for autonomy. 
It was di\dded by the ambitious schemes of its princes, and by the 
religious dissensions that sprang up between them and tlie Emperor. 
Germany, moreover, was scourged by the Thirty Years’ War, was 
weakened by exposure to ^Mahometan aggn^ssion, and its resources 
wen' either wasted or unexplored, l^ater on its centre of gravity 
became displaced from Austria to Prussia, when that new Germany 
began to rise in the North wliich absorbed the strength of the old. 
The Emperor became a mere tigurehead, and the people, under the 
dominion of a hundred and fifty ])rincelings, sank into a torppr from 
which they were only freed by the stress of the Napoleonic invasions. 
Spain in the Middle Ages, in common with the rest of Europe, 
erected Gothic cathedrals; and when, in the sixteenth century, it had 
been welded into a homogeneous whole by the union of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, and had gained wealth and importance from its discovery 
of the New World and from tlie revenues of its Flemish and Italian 
dominions, y^mn ahared in the artistic revival. But Philip the 
Second crippled his country too seriously to permit of o-^y prolonged 
existence of native or patronage of foreign art. . The most capable of 
his subjects had carried their energies across the ocean^ Soon after 
the expulsion of the Moor and the Jew, the power of Spain mpidly 
declined and its art sank, with Murillo, into the grave. Whencefor- 
ward the Spaniard evinced a far greater delight in seeing a heretic 
burnt at the stake, or a bull butchered in the ring, than in scrutinis¬ 
ing, praising, or purchasing a statue or a jewelled vase. Thus by the 
middle of the seventeenth century art had decayed in Germany ; it 
had expired in Italy and Spain. The reverse occurred in France. 

The history of France, from its earliest days to the Revolu¬ 
tion, is virtually a history of the lives of the French kings. The 
founder of the House of Capet was a Frenchman; the strict observance 
of the Salic Law kept the throne in'the hands of his male descend- 
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ants; and only dnring the brief period of Henri Quatre’s Protest¬ 
antism, when a Catholic pretender appeared on the scene, was France 
a prey to dynastic struggles such as convulsed England during the 
Middle Ages. The application df the Salic Law enormously strength¬ 
ened the personal influence of the king, as no dispute could arise as 
to his supreme position or to disturb the national allegiance. The King 
was ‘ La France,’ as Madame Dubarry, with unwitting wisdom, called 
Louis the Fifteenth. By his marriage with Anne of Brittany, Louis 
the Twelfth had absorbed Brittany; by his marriage witli Marie 
Leczinsca, Louis the Fifteentli absorbed Lorraine; and the whoje 
process of national independence, development, and avssirailation was 
eflected in France by the direct action of the king. Whatever may 
have been the shortcomings of tlie French kings, even in the distant 
past, they knew how to maintain an identity of interest between 
themselves and tlieir sul)jects. Turbulent and unruly as the French 
have been, t^^ey never din^ctcnl their turbulence or uuruliness against 
the throne until the end of the eighteenth century, when its prestige 
had been irremediably ruined, and when a new order of things 
rendered the continuance of feudalism impossible. Even during the 
hundred years war wdth England, the religious wars of the sixteenth 
century, and the civil skirmishes of the seventeenth, that feudal 
system which in England had received its first blow at liunnymede 
■was exploited by the kings of Franco, so as to make thew^liole nation 
regard them as the only umpires between the nobility and tlu' lower 
orders.- The nobility, on the one hand, needed the assistance of the 
king in upholding those ancient privileges which enabled them to 
keep the people in subjection, while, on tlu^ other, the people also 
needed the assistance of the king in resisiing the' op])reKsioii of the 
nobility. The natural resources of b\an<*e, which made her ]>eo])le 
independent of foreign enterprise, were inexhaustible, their recupera¬ 
tive powei'S unique, their love of pomp and glitter intense, and their 
gift of good taste perennial. The special attributes of every race are 
fostered by circumstances. The French, like the ancient Greeks, 
have a natural aptitude for ari, and like the Greek who disliked 
Aristides because he was tired of hearing him called the ‘ Just,’ the 
Frenchman loves incessant change. By reason of that aptitude for 
art and that love of change, the French have been able to produce 
artistic work in ever-varying forms, and the production of that work 
was for centuries favoured by the maintenance of the feudal system. 
The king and his vassals were desirous of enhancing the attractive¬ 
ness and splendour of their courts, and the nobility were actuated by 
the wish to emulate the extravagance and magnificence of the king. 
Both showered favours on hosts of retainers and artists, whom it 
was their interest as well as their inclination to employ, and the 
artists were impelled to their utmost efforts to win the favour of a 
caste from which honour, faide, and advancement could alone be 
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obtained. Until the dawn of the Revolution, the wealth which the 
king and his courtiers so easily acquired was lavished on pageantry 
and art. Architects, sculptors, painters, goldsmiths, and even 
'upholsterers were trained to the highest pitch of excellence and 

refinement to minister to their boundless extravagance—an ex¬ 
travagance which always found artistic expression. And so it wa» 
that the French never slackened in their production of native and 
their patronage of ancient foreign art. To sum up, whilst on the 
Continent art on the whole had decayed, it flourished in France in 
the eighteenth century more profusely than during any other epoch 
of her history. 

Now, to turn to England. Of the countries of modem Europe, 
England was the last to attain national emancipation and unity of 
race. The Celt, the Angle, the Dane, the Saxon, and the Norman 
had to be fused into one nation, that fusion was only perfectly 
accomplished, and the English people only attained their distinctive 
type of organisation, centuries after France had completed a similar 
process. Most of the laws and the institutions of England had been 
brought over by the Concpieror, and a long period elapsed before the 
new spirit harmonised with the old. The kings of England were 
French; the clergy and nobility were French ; and in the eyes of 
the earlier Plantagenets, their kingdom of England was apparently 
of less moment than their foreign possessions. It required the slow 
but inevitable process of natural evolution to mould the Anglo-Saxon 
nationality; and a King John to liberate the Anglo-Saxon crown 
and institutions from French domination, to pave the way for the 
transformfition of the clergy and nobility into Englishmen, with 
English interests, English habits, customs, and language, instead of 
PVench ; and to unite, by a common bond of interest, the. upper and 
middle classes in England. But the Angevin kings and the Norman 
barons, though they had become or because they had become 
English, were not the less proud and ambitious, and the people of 
England instinctively felt with them that if they were to prosper, 
their country must be reckoned as great amongst the great countries 
of the earth. So they fought for tlmt greatness and they won it. 
But the people of England also understood very clearly from the 
earliest times that liberty was the best safeguard of prosperity; so 
they fought for their liberty, and that, too, they won. But when, 
after the death of the last Plantagenet king, England had won 
comparative greatness and comparative liberty, there was no space 
at home for the expansion of its energies, no available material for 
the efforts of its working men, no prospect of advancement, of 
glory, or of wealth. An autocrat might have provided for them, 
as the French kings did Jbr their people, by foreign conquest, the 
•resources in which their country was deficient. But wars necessitate 
fresh taxes, and the English people have never submitted very cheer- 
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fully to exce 2 itional taxation unless it was warranted by exceptional 
circumstances. The Tudors wei’e too i^olitic to coerce their parlia¬ 
ments, and too closely in touch with the national sentiment to strain 
the loyalty of their subjects, so the English j)eoj)le were forced to 
rely on their own efforts at lionie and abjCoad. Thus at the end of 
the fifteenth century that spirit of private enterprise arose which 
has made England what it is. 

In the Tudors, England jiossessed sovereigns who understood the 
character of the people. The Frobishers and the Drakes, and the 
many adventurous explorers and traders who laid the foundations of 
England’s colonies and commerce, were aided by an equally sturdy 
class, who at home w'orked for constitutional liberty, but for whose 
efforts the achievements of the former might have been fruitless. 
Had it not been for them England might have decayed like Sjmin, 
have become disintegrated hke Germany, or been turned into a hot¬ 
bed of revolution like France. The causes of that lack by England 
of the artistic genius possessed by continental countries may, in i)art 
at least, be the same as those which have brought about the great¬ 
ness of the English nation. Jt has been said that English climatic 
conditions are to be held responsible for this want of ai’tistic taste, 
and it has been contended that the Briton is debarred from sources 
of artistic inspiration which are the birthright of sunnier climes. 
The phrase may be fine, and the reason it conveys jJausible, but 
is it correct? Unquestionably the English climate favours, if it 
does not necessitate, energetic bodily exercise, and the development 
of muscle may not be favourable to the development of brain 2 >ower. 
Yet no continental country has excelled England in any branch of 
literature or in any direction of intellectual effort. The climate of 
Flanders is not sunnier tlian that of England, and yet Flanders 
produced an original school of j^ainters, unrivalled in quality and 
fertility, while the sunny clime of Portugal has never 2 >roduced an 
artist, of note. Why, again, should every Athenian in sunny Greece 
have been an artist, while his neighbour the S 2 wtan was insensible 
to art? Or why, in sunny Italy, should the Neapolitan and Sicilian 
have been destitute of the artistic genius which animated their 
northern fellow-countrymen ? No; to other causes must the tardy 
growth of artistic taste in England, as in Eome, be ascribed—possibly 
to racial causes, the origin of which science may some day determine, 
and tx) the conditions under which England was compelled to work 
out her destiny. 

. There is seldom room in one mind for the co-existence of .two 
powerful emotions or impulses. While the flower of the British 
race was engaged in a desperate struggle for existence at home and 
abroad, it was scarcely to be expected that they could turn their 
thoughtd to the relatively useless embellishment of their homes. 
As with the Roman, so with the. Anglo-Saxon, centuries of rough 
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life and privations had engendered rough habits ; a long continuity 
of stem purpose had prevented the development of those gentler 
and more refined habits which are eminently favourable, if not 
absolutely essential, to the growth, of a national art. Still, as a 
rule, the demand creates the supply, and at the court of the Tudors 
there was a great demand for art and for artists; but foreigners 
had to fill the place of English portrait-painters. Music, too, was 
one of the chief amusements with the upper classes of the day; 
but no English composer’s name has been handed down to us. 
Ecclesiastical art, it is true, flourished in England during the 
Middle Ages, as vigorpusly as on the Continent; and the Grothic 
cathedrals of England built during that epoch can hold their own with 
those of France, Germany, and Spain. But the Plantagenets and 
Henry the Seventh had to bring foreign artists and art to England, 
sculjiture and mosaics from Italy, and enamels from France, for the 
decoration of Westminster Abbey. When Henry the Eighth came 
to the throne, England had grown into an important kingdom. The 
young and chivalrous monarch, surrounded by a chivalrous and partly 
new and obsequious nubility, found a well-filled exchequer, a contented 
and—for the needs of the crown—a sufficiently prosperous realm. 
He was fond of show% of fine jewels, clothes, armour, aud plate—in 
fact, of every form of luxury then known. Henry the* Eighth, too, 
whatever may have been his faults, was a man of culture. Besides his 
contributions to political and theological literature, he wrote verses, 
and he sang and played on the instruments of the day with some 
proficiency. He may not have been as capable a judge of art as 
his fellow-monarch on the French throne; but he patronised artists, 
and, as can be seen from the catalogue %vhieh is stiU extant, the 
contents of his palaces must have been a wonder to behold. Cardinal 
Wolsey brought together at York House, Esher, and Hampton Court 
an accumulation of tapestries, paintings, plate suqmssing that of the 
king himself. But this tapestry, sculpture, jewelry, furniture, and 
these paintings were not fashioned by English hands. They were 
collected abroad, or produced in England by foreign artists. There 
was much wealth in England during the reign of Henry the Eighth, 
especially after the fall of Wolsey, when large fortunes were acquired 
with facility out of the spoils of the monasteries; but the bulk Of 
the national wealth had been amassed by commerce and private 
enterprise and the laborious work of the middle classes, who were 
unwilling to squander their hard-earned fortunes in what appeared 
to them a wanton and frivolous manner. When compared to the 
Continent the life and customs in England in the sixteenth century 
were crude and coarse. The position of some persons demanded that 
they should build large houses; and whether cultured or otherwise, these 
magnates appreciated the solid value of fine plate. For that reason, 
the art of the architect and the goldsmith have always been success- 
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fully cultivated in England; but the demand for the many artistic 
luxuries of life was limited to the small circle of the court, who 
obtained a ready and copious supply from abroad. England was not 
yet ripe for a national art, and the few artists there were could 
hardly compete with the legion of skilled workers on the Continent. 
In this way the country gradually became accustomed to draw on 
the Continent for its supply of artists, and as a natural consequence 
English collectors were induced to accumulate works of continental 
art. 

These conditions still subsisted in England during the reign of 
Charles the First. Foreign artists were patronised, and the best pro¬ 
ductions of the best epochs of foreign art were im]ix)rted by the king 
and his friends. But the j)uritanical spirit that manifested itself 
dxiring his reign affected a great body of the public. The Puritan 
looked with horror on all the frivolities of life, and detested the 
meretricious fascinations of art. Ihe collections of Charles the First 
were sold, and some of the finest pictures in the I..ouvre bear witness 
to this day to his taste and munificence. liUter on, though puri¬ 
tanical feeling became modified, it was to a large extent perpetuated 
in Methodism and the many other dissenting sects, whose teachings 
still furnish, arhong a large portion of the people, an obstacle to the 
cultivation of the fine arts. The Eestoration was too short-lived to 
effect much, while the stormy struggles that ensued under James the 
Second destroyed that social repose which is imperative to the growth 
of art. It was not until the reign of William the Third and that of 
Queen Anne, when these struggles were decisively terminated, that 
English society became as polished as that of any continental country, 
and the national genius put forth its happiest efforts. A torrent of 
literary activity then burst forth, and the educated classes, like those 
of the Rome of Augustus, began to excel in their love for and 
patronage of every grace of life. But as in tlie Rome of Augustus, 
native talent for art remained comparatively dormant. 

During the Hanoverian kings, native art first asserted itself in 
England, and during the second part of the eighteenth century 
that portrait school was founded which, though it may have been 
surpassed in technical excellence, is unrivalled in charm. Still 
the ordinary Briton, like the ordinary Roman, was httle amenable 
to the fascinations of art, and the refined class could only find the 
material to gratify their taste on the Continent, so they commenced 
the formation of collections of continental art, many of which exist 
to this day. The smaller portion only of these, however, was French. 
In all countries contemporary art, pictorial excepted, .is less sought 
after than that of a past age* Familiarity does not always breed con¬ 
tempt, but it breeds indifference, and art not only needs the test and 
mellowness of time, but may suffer from the caprices of fashion. 

. French patrons in the eighteenth century were far too prodigal to be 
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influenced by these considerations, though English ones may have 
been more prudent. Other reasons also may be alleged for the then 
comparatively limited importation of French contemporary art. In 
the first place, it can hardly be gainsaid, that of all forms of art the 
pictorial has always been the most prized in England. This has not 
been, and is not altogether the case on the Continent. At all times, it 
is true, the pre-eminence of pictorial ait has been as much recognised 
on the Continent as in England. There, as here, private picture galleries 
have been formed for the last three hundred years ; and there, long 
before here, picture galleries were instituted for the benefit of the 
people. Here too, as well as there, old cabinets, armour, carving, and 
enamels have been appreciated and sought for. But the fact remains, 
nevertheless, that an Englishman always purchases a picture in pre¬ 
ference to any other object of art; that the average Frenchman’s 
partiality is evinced towards decorative art; while the average German 
waxes sentimental over a curio of minute workmanship, English 
collections made in the eighteenth century, therefore, abounded 
in old pictures, and Italian pictures being the most valued, the 
grand tour was chiefly productive in the importation of Italian 
canvases. But though the main portion of these collections con¬ 
sisted of pictures, they also includ(‘d cabinets, vases mounted in 
ormulu, china, and the many decorative objects made in France, 
which could not be altogether ignored by the collector. 

Amongst the limited class of travellers, collectors, and men of 
refinement of his day, Horace Walpole exercised a considerable 
influence. It may appear paradoxical to say so, but he both retarded 
and accelerated tlie mania for collecting French eighteenth-century 
art. He retarded it on the one hand, as, being considered the arbiter of 
good taste, he set the fashion, and his taste was for Gothic or neo- 
Gothic architecture, to which French decoration could not be applied, 
and for minute articles of the sixteenth century, which he valued 
chiefly for their historic interest. On the other hand, as other 
collectors followed his example, he promoted the collecting mania, and 
many of his imitators were influenced by the circumstances of the day 
to become collectors of French eighteenth-century art. But that 
art only leapt to the front in England, and assumed the position it 
has since held, when it was prominently forced on the notice of the 
aitistic public by a personage of commanding influence. This occurred 
at the time of the French Revolution, which ended the old French 
T6gime, with its institutions, its customs, and its art, and opened out 
a new chapter in the history of France and that of the English 
collector. In France, for half a century at least after the Revolu¬ 
tion, art remained well nigh in abeyance. In an heroic form it blazed 
forth in a graceless imitation of the antique during the First Empire, 
under the new roofs of thfi new men, and on the huge canvases of the 
regicide David, and of his pupils Gerard and Gros. The galleries of 
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Europe were temporarily emptied int6 the Louvre ; Murillos crossed 
the Pyrenees stuffed in the guns of Marshal Soult; Cardinal Fesch 
bought old pictures, Junot bought rare books, and Napoleon, who 
could think of all things supernaturaUy grand and infinitesimally 
small, allowed a pension to the octogenarian Greuze. But the art of 
the eighteenth century was dead; it had perished on the guillotine* 
During the restoration France was too intent on healing her wounds, 
and too pre-occupied with the grave questions of the day, to be able 
to •turn her attention to art. The traditions of former days were too 
deeply shaken, the minds of influential persons were concentrated too 
profoundly on the moulding and consolidation of the new order of 
things to admit, even amongst the competent and privileged few, the 
revival of a style and a taste that were identified with the past. 
When Louis Philippe stepped to the throne over the barricades of 
the July Kevolution of 1830, the country had recovered her political 
balance, and her normal temper. In literature it was an age of almost 
classical perfection; while in art, a pleiad of painters evoked the 
admiration of their contemporaries. The best of their work is to be 
seen in the Luxembourg, but it is an open question whether it is 
nowadays much appreciated. Society had been reconstructed out of 
the old elements and the new, and this reconstructed society con¬ 
tained many collectors of ancient works of art. The reign of Louis 
Philippe, however, on the whole, was the exception to the rule 
in the history of the artistic genius of Franco. Having been brought 
up at Versailles, his first care was to restore the palace of his ancestors; 
but the restoration,♦though undertaken with tlie best intentions, was 
possibly more disastrous than beneficial. Louis Philippe had been an 
exile and a wanderer for twenty-five years, and he probably lost in 
foreign lands whatever taste he may have inherited. 

In England, social conditions had remained virtually undisturbed 
during the French Eevolution and the great war. The fall of the 
French -monarchy brouglit about a general and long-continued dis¬ 
persion of its valuables. Most of the great lioiises in and near Paris 
were sacked; and their furniture was either offered in the auction 
mart, or hawked about on the trottoirs, where it was picked up for 
a mere song by English travellers and sonsation^hunters. Large 
quantities of these objects were also brought, over to England for 
security, where the interest in them increased with their possession; 
and now that an art that, had so recently been a contemporary art 
had, without any warning or transition, become an art of the past, it 
could not fail to enter into the calculations of the collector. Never¬ 
theless, a reaction might have set in; the occasional purchaser 
might not have developed into the collector who collects systema¬ 
tically and as a rule eagerly, not with an eye to practical usefol- 
^ ness only, or to the gratification of a passing whim, but because of 
his appreewtion and love for the object; and the acclimatisation of 
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French art might only have been temporary had not the Prince 
Regent come forward at this crisis, and settled its destiny in this 
country. He was endowed with the most exquisite taste, and 
availed himself of the unique opportunities of the time with a pro¬ 
fusion that, however, was always tempered by good judgment. He 
never refused a fine cabinet or a first-rate piece of china, but if it 
was noi. absolutely above criticism, it was rejected, or bestowed on 
a favourite. He made Windsor Castle and Buckingham Palace store¬ 
houses of ai-t treasures, and trained a school of collectors who profited 
by his example. Personal friends were his principal agents, but he also 
availed himself of the services of lesser notabilities, and in his French 
cook he found a most intelligent purveyor, not for his table only, but 
for his galleries. Thus while in France the art of the eighteenth century 
was neglected, in England it steadily advanced in the estimation of 
a discrinainating public, and there appeared, soon, that best of all 
indications of an increased demand, the forger. The fashion which 
liad been by George the Fourth was further develoj)ed by the 
impulse it- received at the liands of a new art patron. The education 
he had received, his very parentage, his position and relations, his 
resources, the dual life he at first led between London and Paris, 
tlien his long residence in Paris, a taste as accurate as George the 
Fourth, a judgment as infallible, qualified Lord Hertford to become 
the most ideal and the most gigantic collector of modern times. 
Hei'tford House speaks for itself; yet its galleries contain but a 
portion, though the greater and the choicer portion, of his collections. 
Lord Hertford, though an insatiable glutton for art, limited his pur¬ 
chases to the two last centuries and tlie present one; the works of 
the Renaissance period now at Hertford House having been pur¬ 
chased after his death by the late Sir Richard Wallace. The inde- 
fiitigable perseverance and endurance, the ubiquitous presence of Lord 
Hertford, or of Sir Richard Wallace, in every city of Europe where a 
picture, or a cabinet, a piece of Sevres, or any decorative work of a 
similar kind was to be obtained, can hardly be imagined. Rivalry 
Jjord Hertford would not brook; competition he sneered at. Asa 
matter of course he was jealous *and eccentric—traits which are 
commonly found in the collector. For many a long year, ^ Le Mar¬ 
quis ’ and ‘ Mr. Richard ’—the names by which Lord Hertford and 
Sir Ricliard Wallace were laconically spoken of in Paris—attended 
every art sale, remaining side by side for hours on uncomfortable 
seats, jostled by an idle and excited crowd, and closely scanning.every 
article. 

Lord Hertford almost took a perverse pleasure in outbiddingTiis 
firiends at these sales. I hifd an opportunity of observing him at 
Prince Beauveau’s sale in Paris in 1865, when he acquired every 
desirable item in the catalogue. Much interest was taken, I 
remember, in a'small lacquer table, once the property of Marie 
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Antoinette. It was well known that the Empress Eugenie, who 
cherished a romantic sentiment for her memory, and had gathered 
together many of her relics, had set her heart on obtaining this 
table. Nevertheless, Lord Hertford, though on the friendliest terms 
with the Empress, would not be* baulked of his prey, and he secured it 
after a long struggle. Eventually, howevet, I believe, he either gave 
or sold it to the Empress—which may be regretted, as in that case it 
must have perished, during the Commune, with the Tuileries. Prince 
Beauveau’s sale was followed by that of Count Pourtales. A picture 
by Greuze representing a young girl caressing a lamb, and called 
‘ Innocence,’ had excited tlie admiration of a well-known English art 
patron and collector recently deceased. He called on Lord Hertford, 
with whom he was intimately acquainted, frankly told him he 
wished to bid for the picture, and asked what sum he thought it 
would fetch. ‘Four thousand pounds,’ answered Lord Hertford, 
Pictures by Greuze were then less scarce or less valued than they are 
now, and the prices of the works of the best masters were much below 
what are given at present. There was but little competition for ‘ Inno¬ 
cence,’ and Lord Hertford’s friend, who was egged on by liim during 
the sale to increase his bids, considered liimsclf possessor of the picture 
at 2,600L, when, to his suiq^rise and dismay, Lord Hertford inter¬ 
vened, and raised the price at a single bid to 4,000L He saw he had 
been trifled with and gave up a hopeless contest. It happened that on 
another occasion Lord Hertford was accidentally told of a Watteau—a 
masterpiece of that artist—the property of a gentleman in Holland, An 
emissary was at once despatched to secure it, but he ransacked every 
town and collection in that country in \'ain. The picture could not be 
traced. Years afterwards it was discovered stored away in a garret in 
Hertford House. The fact was, that long before his agent had gone 
on his bootless errand, it had been brought to and bought by Lord 
Hertford, who, after a careless glance, had forwarded it to T^ondon, 
and then forgotten all about it. 

Lord Hertford’s knowledge of pictures was so consummate that he 
needed neither private advice nor the fiat of public opinion to direct his 
choice; but whether from vanity, the love of excitement, or for the 
sport of thwarting other collectors, he seemed to prefer buying at sales 
rather than by'private contract. He had been privately offered the 
matchless collection of Dutch pictures owned by the Duchesse de. 
Beni. He declined the pictures, but as money was wanted he advanced 
a loan, taking them as security. Subsequently they were brought to 
the hammer, and Lord Hertford actually purchased some few of the 
pictures, for a much higher aggregate sum than that which he had 
been asked for the entire collection. 

A final anecdote, though it does not bear directly on the'subject, 
may not be altogether out of place. Lord Hertford kept late hours, 
and liis valet had strict orders never to disturb him in the morning. 
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‘ You may call me at eight if there is a revolution,’ was the injunctiosn, 
^not otherwise!’ On the morning of the 24th of February, 1848^ 
Lord Hertford was called at eight. ‘What is up?’ he muttered; 

* is it a revolution ? ’ ‘ Yes, my lord, it is,’ was the reply. 

The last twenty years pf Lord Hertford’s life were almost un¬ 
interruptedly spent in Paris; but though his influence was more 
directly exercised on the French, it was equally felt on the English 

market, where his purchases, if not as numerous, were as sensational. 
The events of those twenty years contributed to making that influence, 
permanent.' Those two decades saw the rise, and but for one month 
they would have seen the fall, of the second empire. The policy of 
Napoleon the Third in knitting France and England together by 
ties of political and commercial alliance produced better relations and 
a more frequent intercourse between the two nations. Every eminent 
and distinguished visitor was Avelcomed at the Tuileries, whence he 
carried away an impression of a s]>lendour that would have been 
crushing but for its refinement, a splendour that was all of the^ 
nineteenth century, but which in its details was impregnated with 
the taste and the revived spirit of the eighteenth. And during those 
twenty years the British Empire had undergone a stupendous develop¬ 
ment, which, while it facilitated amongst a large class the spread of 
culture, awoke a general desire for the more luxurious commodities of 
life. The press, too, conveyed daily and minute information of the 
life of Paris, its fashions, taste, and art, of the rapid variations in art 
—varifitions which chiefly consisted in a return to the style of the 
eighteenth century—of the expenditure made by foreign collectors 
on the art of that century. .Th(» study of the French language 
became common, and in(*reased the number of persons who were in 
toucli with hrcnch sentiment and with French art. 

Meanwhile,, owing to accident, their entombment in museums? 
their agglomeration in safe hands, Frezreh woz'ks of art of the eighteenth 
<*entury were becoming rare, and the rarer they became the greater 
grew the demand. And as they became scarce those of a more 
classical period became scarcer still. (Occasionally the latter appeared 
—but at rare intervals—and when they happened to come within 
reach, they were as greedily snapped up, and as much, if not more, 
prized than in those days when they were abundant and collectors 
few. But meteors generally sail in unattainable heights, and the 
collector of genuine works of the Renaissance might be likened to 
the child who cries for the moon. He must lower his pretensions, 
and fain be content with an art of minor importance. But is it fair 
to say that the French art of the eighteenth century is only of minor 
importance ? It is not classical, it is not heroic, but does it not com¬ 
bine, as no previous art did, ailistic quality with practical usefulness ? 

But, it may be asked, should art be practical; need it be turned 
to any useful account ? Should we not, if we choose to indulge in 
VoL. XXXI—No. 181 EE 
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artistic proclivities, subordinate usefulness and comfort, and whatever 
our domestic requirements may be, to an ideal sense of and striving 
after art in its noblest form ? Yes; we should if we could. But we 
live in a practical age when scientific improvement has affected the 
tjBnour and mode of our lives in their every detail. A return to the 
classical period for its decorations, furniture, tapestries, potteries, even 
for its paintings, is only possible to the collector—to him who may 
still be able to discover them—who can set them apart for a room or 
a gallery; but a general adoption of the art of the Renaissance, so that 
its feeling could pervade our everyday existence, would be out of 
keeping with all the essentials of modem life. French eighteenth- 
centtjry art became popular and sought for, because of that adapta¬ 
bility which more ancient art lacks. Let the classical moralist 
inveigh to his heart’s content against a sensuous age that produced 
a sensuous art: the classical purist may call it rococo, affected, effemi¬ 
nate, meretricious, trivial—what you will—and lash himself into 
.virtuous indignation at the decayed taste 1: hat indulges in a degenerate 
art. Fashions will fluctuate, but French eighteenth-century art. 
seems destined to maintain its spell on.society, and tighten its grip 
oh the affections of the collector, so long as the present social, 
economic, and political conditions prevail, and until some unlooked- 
for catastrophe revolutionises the fate of the world, of art, and of art 
collectors. 


Fkrdixand Rothschild. 
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HOUSEHOLD CLUBS: AN EXPERIMENT 


Many have been the suggestions offered in these pages and elsewhere 
as to the solution, in part or in whole, of the difficulties which 
suiTound the problem as to how tlie calling of domestic service can b«* 
made to fall into line with the geneml movement of progress and 
education in all classes of society. 

The general growing disinclination to domestic service which exists 
amongst the rising generation of boys and girls is very marked. 
The cry of the servantless mistress grows louder and louder ye^ir 
by year on either side of the Atlantic. We hear constantly stories 
of a^lveitisements appearing for cooks, and laundresses, and house¬ 
maids, offering comfortable situations and good wages; and receiving 
answers only from a few and unsuitable applicants, if from any at 
all, whereas advertisements for clerks, secretaries, and saleswomen are 
answered by the hundred. Why are these things so? Why can 
you not convince the yoixng people that a situation where all the 
necessaries of life are provided for them without personal trouble, and 
where the daily work, though continuous, is in a general way of a 
healthful nature—a situation, moreover, which can be easily obtained— 
is not more desirable than the confinement of the office or workshop 
Avith the small Avages, the often uncertainty of employment, the un¬ 
comfortable lodgings, and^the necessity of proAiding their own food 
and their own cooking ? 

‘ Why, indeed ? ’ many will say. ‘ We can tell you easily enougli. 
It all comes of this mischievous craving for independence, this dis¬ 
like of authority, or of any proi)er control which pervades our modem 
life, and which is so unfortunately ministered to nowadays, not only 
by professional agitators, but by many other folk who ought to know 
better.* 

• 

But is this quite fair ? Must not the factory-girl or the sales¬ 
woman or the clerk, each in her place, submit herself to authority 
quite as much felt, to rules even more stringent than are those met 
with in ordinary domestic service^? But then there are the evenings, 
the blessed evenings of liberty, when each may mingle with her 
fellows on an equal footing with them, when she is free to amuse 
herself or occupy herself in any way she pleases, when she may go 

E E 2 
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where she likes, and make engagements when she likes. Outside her 
hours of work which she recognises as belonging to her employers, no 
restrictions are laid on her life. Workers of every grade, men and 
women alike, feel that the remaining time is their own for them to 
use as they like, and in virtue’of this that they are as good as any¬ 
body else. 

And accordingly they are disposed to look down upon another 
class of workers, whose physical surroundings may be more comfortable 
but whose Uvea are full of restrictions, and who wear what they con¬ 
sider a badge of servitude. They can but rarely make definite 
engagements—they have their night out, Tis true—but then they 
Dlust suit their master and mistress’s convenience as to which night; 
they must come in at a specified hour, they must dress in certain 
ways according to the wishes of their employers, they often have no 
hours of leisure that they can depend upon, they are cut off to a 
large extent from companionship with their own friends, and from 
sharing in their interests, occupations, and amusements. 

And these disadvantages being more apparent than the accom¬ 
panying advantages, it comes about that servants often feel themselves 
looked down upon as belonging to an inferior grade, and that too 
often by the very people with whom they would naturally associate 
had they chosen another profession. The distinction which they are 
often made to feel in small ways between their position and that of 
their friends who have gone into trade or agriculture or the telegraph 
ofi&ce, is very galling to them; and the younger generation, seeing 
these distinctions, decide to avoid a profession which, in their 
■eyes, seems to lower those ■who follow it in the estimation of their 
fellows. 

Then, again, young men and women who have received a suffi¬ 
ciently good education to make them care for knowledge and culture 
both for its own sake and for the power which its possession brings 
with it, think over the matter and come to the conclusion that as a 
rule domestic service gives but little opportunity for the continua¬ 
tion or development of education already received. It is well-nigh 
impossible to attend classes or lectures with any regularity, if in¬ 
deed they can be attended at all. The clubs, the debating societies, 
the technical instruction, all available to those who have free 
evenings, are closed to those whose evenings are not, and cannot 
be, their own. Any taste for music, drawing, natural science, 
reading, that a servant may possess, must be pursued in solitude 
at odd moments without the stimulus and aid of class instruction 
atod competition. Nor, again, are regular half holidays possible, 
aiid even the Sunday is fiUed up to a large degree with necessary 

And this cutting off from the society of their own associates finds 
no c^alpenBation in admission into fellowship with those whom they 
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serve. Friendships, indeed, are made between master and, servant of 
the most enduring kind—true, and mutual, and sincere, but they are 
individual friendships. We do not, and indeed in many ways we cannot, 
enter into a common fellowship with our servants, such as that which 
persons who are of the sam*e class, and who have the same interests, 
can enjoy together. Between \ipstairs and downstairs there is a great 
gulf fixed. The artificialities and conventional distinctions existing 
not only between master and servant, but also between the diflTerenJb 
grades of servants in a large household, make barriers in the way of 
free and friendly intercourse which cannot easily be overcome. And 
even in the case of such large households, the bond which unites the 
various members together is a very superficial one. They are gathered 
together from all parts of the country, from different homes, if not 
from different nationalities, and have, as a rule, no common tie of 
interest beyond their work, each other’s sayings and doings, and the 
sayings and doings of tlie upstairs people and their guests; which 
furnish all too often the opportunity for that most deteriorating of 
occupations—trivial gossip, descending into exaggerations, slander, 
and talk of a debasing nature. Does such a life present elevating or 
attractive influences to those who wish to earn their living in such a 
profession as will favour their making the most of their lives from 
every point of view ? 

Another and a brighter side to domestic service has often been 
painted, showing the possibilities that still exist for happiness and 
usefulness in the ‘ high estate of service.’ But it is well to look our 
difficulties in the face, and it is a fact that the difficulties and dis- ' 
advantages of this profession are at the j)resent time more apparent 
to thoughtful young men and women than its advantages, and so it 
comes about that the ranks of our domestic servants are, for the 
most part, recruited from amongst those who take to it because they 
can find no other opening, and because they imagine that it needs 
no training, no skill, no apjKenticeship, to he a servant; ‘ anybody 
can be that.’ What the result of this standard of domestic service 
must be is but too apparent. Only the leavings from other pro¬ 
fessions and trades will become servants, those who are incom¬ 
petent for anything else; and things will go from bad to worse* 
What can be done to arrest this progress on the down grade, to 
restore to domestic service its proper dignity, and to secure for those 
who are servants a place in the social scale which will prevent their work 
being regarded as a menial one ? Doubtless, much prejudice must 
be eradicated before service can be put on a business-like footing 
similar to other forms of work, where labour is given in exchange for 
money, and where yet there need be no element in the relationship 
between employer and employed which will prevent full equality 
and fellowship in other relationships of life. 

In such a relationship there need be no slackening of the master’s 
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or mifetress’s authority, for such authority, along mth the rules of the 
household, would be accepted as part of the business contract; but, on 
the other hand, the master would recognise, as a natural right of a 
servant, definite Tiours of leisui^e, and opportunities for each individual 
to take his or her part in the work of the world apart from the narrow 
concerns of the particular household in which they are engaged to 
work. Under such conditions we can conceive of persons of any class 
of society glad to accept such work, even as now in certain summer 
hotels in America, the waiters and waitresses are, to a large extent, 
composed of undergraduates from the various Universities who see 
nothing incongruous in thus obtaining the wherewithal to carry them 
through their college course. Another step will have been gained 
when the technical education movement brings home to the minds 
of the people how much education and skilled training is required in 
order to understand the efficient management and sanitation of a house, 
the science of cooking, the selection of food and clothing conducive 
to health, &c. When the knowledge of such things is lifted on to a 
scientific basis, calling for educated minds to deal with them, another 
blow will have been struck at the notion that matters connected with 
domestic service are of .such a character that they can be dealt with 
by anybody. The Colleges of Domestic Economy, such as those now- 
established in London and Edinburgh, are a forward move in this 
direction. 

But how can we w'ork for such results in our own households ? 
That is the difficulty, and it is one which can only be solved by each 
household for itself. But at least we may help one another in giving 
each other the benefit of an account of any successful experiments. 
And it is to tell of one such -successful experiment in a large hoxxse- 
hold in Scotland that is the object of the present piper. Those who 
set it a-going had long felt all the difficulties alluded to above, find felt 
that it W'as an unsatisfactory thing to witncvss efforts being made to 
elevate the lives of all classes of the people, but failing to reach 
the lives of those with whom we live nearest in contact. It was 
resolved therefore to try what might be done by forming a Household 
Club, to which all those connected with the household, whether 
employed indoors or outdoors, should be eligible, and through which 
it was hoped that new interests in the way of both education and 
recreation would be introduced and a new relationship formed in 
which all Would stand on a common footing, and in which, as a con¬ 
sequence, all might learn to know and to understand one another. 

A paper was circulated describing the objects of the Club, and a 
’preliminary meeting was then held, when they were farther ex- 
^ined. The establishment of the Club was decided on unanimously, 
a conatitution and a few simple hiles were adopted, and a Committee, 
Secretary, and Preiadent elected by ballot. The annual subscription 
was fixed at one shilling, .entitling the member to attend all classes 
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and social meetings and entertainments, and entitling married 
members also to bring their children, under seventeen yewra of age* 

It was also decided, vnth the consent of the heads of the household, 
that, through the winter, the hour from 6 to 7.15 should be kept as 
free as possible every evenii^ for the operations of the Club- Within a 

few days forty-three members joined, and within a fortnight of that first 
meeting there had been started a Singing Class, composed of twenty 
members, a Wood-carving Class of twelve members, a Drawing Class 
of thirteen members, a Home Reading Circle of twenty members, 
and a Sewing Class. All these classes were led either by members 
of the household or by near neighbours. Social Evenings, taking 
place eitJier weekly or fortnightly, were established from the first, 
and have proved themselves not only popular but helpful in many 
other ways. 

The material for these entertainments has been nearly all home¬ 
grown and has consisted chiefly of music, singing, readings, recita¬ 
tions, and short lectures. The readiness of the members to take a 
personal part in the proceedings and to take trouble in preparing for 
them, has been very marked. A different Chairman or ‘ Chairwoman ’ 
was chosen for each meeting from amongst members, and all were 
asked to let the ^^ecretary know when they felt able to make any 
personal contribution to the entertainment of the Club. One played 
a melodeon, another a concertina, another the piano or violin; many 
could sing or recite; others gfive readings or short lectures—on 
Phrenology, on Venice, &c. It was surprising to find how much latent 
talent was thus brought out, and the response made to these most 
creditable eSbrts was very hearty. Thus all learned to co-operate, to* 
make the best of one another, and there is no doubt that both classes 
and social gatherings drew all together as a household. Then at 
times there was a short lecture from an outside friend, such as one 
on ‘ The Spectroscope,’ by the Doctor; another on ‘ The Wild Flowers 
of Burns,’ by the Agent; another on M ew Zealand by a neighbouring 
minister. 

The classes mentioned continued work through winter until June, 
and were able to give a very good account of themselves’. The draw¬ 
ing and carving classes could show most creditable specimens of their 
session’s work, the singing class often gave proof of its vitality at the 
weekly social meetings, and the members of the home reading circle 
raised and debated points of difficulty in a manner which indicated 
hearty participation in the course of study adopted. 

Great as was the success of the first year, it has been entirely 
eclipsed by the report given in a short time ago at the second annual 
meeting. This report had to deal with educational classes (compris¬ 
ing composition, arithmetic, book-keeping, and Shakespeare reading), 
wood-carving, drawing, sin^g, embroidery, shorthand, and ambulance 
classes, the operation of an efiBcient fire brigade, cricket club, foot- 
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ball club, lawn-tennis club (composed of girls), the working of 
garden allotments oflEered to members of the club, and an account of 
the various social meetings, picnics, and expeditions. These included 
some special lectures given kindly by guests staying in the house, 
such as ‘ Canada ’ by Professor Bryce, M.P* ; and the ‘ Pacific Islands 
and Japan’ by Prof. Henry Drummond; also the first attempts towards 
a debating society which may be regarded as most hopeful. 

Another new and important feature has been the introduction of 

Magic Lantern lectures. Two active members of the Club, the 

Butler, and the Clerk of Works for the estate, have become accom¬ 
plished lantemists, and many have been the exhibitions, on various 
subjects, by.the liantern this winter. The Club also undertook 
to raise a Coal Fund for the poor of a neighbouring district by 
means of supplying lectures on Contemporary History illustrated 
by slides provided by the Magic Lantern ^Mission. This effort and 
a concert given by members of the Club on behalf of the funds of 
the Public Library in another district, show that already the desire 
is growing to extend its own advantages to others, and there are^ 
plans being considered for the further development of this side of 
the Club. 

It should be added that during absence of the family abroad or 
in London, the affairs of the Club are carried on by the outdoor 
members along with the few indoor servants who are left, and that 
this plan has been found to answer admirably. During one three- 
months’ absence of the family from home, when most of the house- 
^'bold were left in Scotland, the Club organised a series of Sunday 
evening services in which they were assisted greatly by the kindness 
of the neighbouring clergymen of all denominations, who took the 
service in turns, except on two occasions, when it was conducted by 
members of the Club themselves. 

Whilst in London, those members of the Club who accompany the 
&ztiily, find it best to carry out their objects by organising little 
expeditions to places of interest, to picture-galleries, concerts, &c., 
^and by giving the account of such expeditions afterwards to their 
fellow-members. 

The above is a bare outline of an attempt to bring the general 
progress of our times towards education, self-culture, self-government, 
and co-operation, to bear upon those employed in domestic service as 
well as those in other walks of life. So far experience justifies the 
trial'made. Might not other large households make experiments m 
the same direction, if they have not already done so ? And although 
at first sight it may seem as if the idea could only be worked out in 
households, yet it might well succeed on a smaller scale with 
ia^lijScations to meet individual requirements. Even the weekly or 
* fqrt^ghtly social gathering, for which preparation must be made, the 
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song or glee practiaed, the reading looked out, would be in itself a 
great advantage, even if other classes cannot be set a-going, and it 
might awaken a desire for outside interests extending beyond the 
family of each individual servant and,the household in which he lives. 
And in cases where friends’ houses are near together, whether in town 
or country, might there not with great advantage be a club formed 
^ of two or three or more households, meeting alternately in one 
another’s houses ? 

An account of a striking experiment on similar though broader 
lines has lately appeared in a book entitled ‘ Neighbourhood Guilds,’ 
by Mr. Stanton Coit, showing what such Guilds combining a whole 
neighbourhood (much as the Club described combines the employes 
of one master) for the organisation and elevation of its social life can 
perform even in a short time. The book is eminently one that 
deserves careful study, and the idea developed therein would enable 
numbers of small households in a town, masters and mistresses and 
servants alike, to combine together on a common basis for the 
good of all, thus doing the same work that has been accomplished 
by a single large household and employes forming themselves into- 
a club. 

The first start is of course the difficulty; and in the case of those 
who initiated the Club described there was one enormous advantage 
whjch might not be always attainable, and that is, that the most 
hearty support and countenance of the heads of each department, such 
as the butler, housekeeper, gardener, forester, gamekeeper, &c., waa 
forthcoming. If they had thrown cold water on the scheme nothing or 
little could have been done, but being able to count always on their 
hearty sympathy and help the Club has flourished. Once the start 
over, and the ice broken, it is delightful to be conscious of the possi¬ 
bilities latent in the new common ties of interest, springing up on 
all sides between those with whom a living contact seemed before 
impracticable. The common work for the classes, the individual! 
efforts for the Club, these all form opportunities for the exchange of 
advice, of pleasant inquiry, of congratulation, for those manifold* 
little acts and words of courtesy and goodwill which go so far to make 
up life’s sweetness. 

Then, too, great good may be looked for from the eelf'-govem^ 
ing, constitutional character of the Club, This gives a training of 
real value, and it is unmixed good that in one matter at. least 
which concerns the household emn/ one should have a voice, 
from the highest to the lowest. Every member is free to make- 
known any proposal he may wish to bring forward; every member 
can vote by ballot for whom he likes for the Committee; every 
member can earn applause by the entertainment which he or she 
may be able to contribute; every member can, if desired, ask for & 
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notice to be put up on the Club notice-board on a matter of general 
interest. 

The greatest 'praise given to the Club has been all-unconsciously 
uttered by one of its own members when speaking to a friend of its 
results. ‘ One can be a servant here and yet one can be a man! ’ 
Do not these words justify the experiment ? Household Clubs may 
or may not be one help towards the solution of the problem of how 
to raise the calling of domestic service to its proper level, but at least 
they are worth a trial. 

ISHBEL ABERDEEIi, 
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THE LATEST ELECTRICAL DISCOVERY 


On Wednesday, the 3rd of February, the Royal Institution was crowded 
with one of the most critical scientific audiences in the world, who 
were held spellbound for more than two hours while Mr. Tesla gave an 
account of his discoveries. Mr. Tesla is a young electrician bom at 
Rieka, on the border of Montenegro, and now domiciled in America. 
The interest of tin; lecture lay not in the beautiful experiments with 
which it was illustrated, nor in the actual facts put forward, but in 
the hope which it. held out that we may now draw back a little farther 
the veil which hides one of the most fascinating mysteries of nature, 
namely the relations between light and electricity, and between matter 
and motion. 

The tendency of modern science is to remove day by day the 
barriers between its different branches. Our views of the pheno¬ 
mena of light and heat, of electricity and magnetism, and even of 
matter and motion, are rapidly merging into one general theory of 
molecular physics, which is perhaps best expressed by the vortex 
theory of Sir William Thomson. 

According to this theory the wliole of e^'ory pari of space is filled 
with a fluid called ether, almost infinitely thin, and almost infinitely 
elastic. Tlie historic experiments of Faraday inteq)reted by the 
mathematical resc'arches of Clerk Maxwell have demonstrated almost 
beyond doubt that the same ether whose waves carry light and heat 
from the sun and stars to the eartli, also carries the waves of electric 
and magnetic induction which, as the daily experiments at Kew 
Obseiwatory show, follow each outburst of solar activity. 

Sir -William Thomson holds that all that which we know as 
matter consists of vortices or whirlpools of this ether, which, from 
their rapid rotating motion, resist displacement, and therefore show* 
the common properties of hardness and strength in the same way as 
a spinning top or gyroscope tends to keep its axis in a fixed direction. 
But whether the molecules or particles of what we know as matter 
are independent matter, or whether they are ether whirlpools, we 
know that they keep up^ an incessant hammering one on another, 
and thus on everything in space. 

Professor Crookes has sjjown that the forces contained in this 
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bombardment are immensely greater than any forces we have yet 
handled, many millions of horse power being contained in an ordinary 
room. Owing, however, to the forces being in every possible direction 
they neutralise each other, and no result of them is perceivable to our 
senses; but if ever we discover how to so'direct their courses as to 
send the majority of them in the same direction, we shall have at 
our disposal forces as much exceeding any we are now acquainted with 
as, the blow struck by a bullet exceeds the force required to pull the- 
trigger of a gun. In fact, as Mr, Tesla put it in his lecture, * We shall 
then hook our machinery on to the machinery of Nature.’ It is 
because they hold out to us a hope, however distant, of some day so 
guiding the ether storm, that the experiments of Nikola Tesla are 
of such transcendent interest and impoi*tance. 

Professor Crookes, in his experiments on ‘ radiant matter,’ has given 
us the first hint of a method of directing what, for want of more exact 
knowledge, we will call the molecules of matter. With the appliances 
at his command, however, he was unable to impart any great 
change of direction, but he succeeded in making that change mani¬ 
fest by reducing the disturbing forces acting against his directing 
force. In other words, he pumped out from glass bulbs and tubes 
nearly all the air or other gas that they contained, and the compara¬ 
tively few particles left were then free to travel in any course imparted 
to them without much change caused by collision with others. This 
special direction was imparted by means of electricity, and gave us 
the beautiful phenomena of phosphorescence and mdiant matter 
which are now so well known in these experiments. 

By means of suitably shaped terminals a stream of molecules is 
focussed on a given point. If a j)iece of carbon or platinum is placed 
at that point it becomes white hot under the bombardment, from 
identically the same cause which causes a sheet of flamf to appear 
when a cannon shot strikes an iron target. If a ruby or other phos¬ 
phorescent material is placed there it glows with its characteristic 
colour, and if a little delicately balanced vane or windmill is placed so 
that the stream is directed on one side of its fans it rapidly revolves. 
The forces available in these experiments were, however, almost in¬ 
definitely small, being as it were merely flying spray from the great 
torrent into which we have not yet been able to penetrate. 

We now come to the advances made by Mr. Tesla. 

lu all the above experiments the electricity by which the direct¬ 
ing force was imparted to the molecules w^as electricity of a compara¬ 
tively slow alternation period, namely, electric currents oscillating 


about 80 to 100 times per second. It was as if we had tried to 
ventilate a room by causing a man to walk slowly through it with an 
uml^Ba. He would undoubtedly move the air, but would move it 
80 slowly that ordinaiy methods would be insufficient to enable us to 
perceive iii, motion. In order to cause a rush of air we must put up 
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a rapidly moving fen or other suitable machinery. Mr. Tesla, seeing 
this, abandoned the ordinary d 3 Tiamo, which, as we have already noted, 
gives about 80 alternations per second, and the ordinary induction 
coil, which gives about the same number, and boldly constructed a 
dynamo which gives 20,000 alternations per second, and by connect¬ 
ing this to suitable condensers he multiplied its alternations until 
they reached 1,000,000 or 1,500,000 per second. 

Then at once an entire set of new phenomena appeared, and the 
experimenter entered a region of mystery and hope, One of the first 
things noticed was, that either because these vibrations are too rapid 
to excite corresponding vibrations in the nerves of the body, or from 
some other cause, no shock is felt from the current; and that though 
an ordinary current at 2,000 volts will kill, yet this current at 50,000 
volts cannot be felt at all. 

It was also found that the vibrations keep time in some unknown 
way with the vibrations of solid matter. Vulcanite is one of the best 
insulators known, and will entirely stop any ordinary current or dis¬ 
charge, but the stream of sparks between two poles with this current 
pours through a thick sheet of vulcanite as easily or even with greater 
ease than through air. It does not perforate it in any way, but 
passes through it as light passes through glass. 

All the ‘ Crookes ’ ])henomena of radiant matter are almost inde¬ 
finitely increased; it is the blow of mitrailleuse bullets compared to 
the blow of an air-ball thrown against the wind. The forces can be 
directed for a considerable distance tlirough space without the aid of 
wires. Electric lamps light easily wlien attached to one single wire, 
and reijuire no return conductor; and, more Avonderful still, if metal 
plates are fixed on the roof and walls of a room and connected to the 
terminals, the whole atmosphere of tliat room, whether it be ether or 
whether it be particles of common matter, is thrown into a state of 
storm and agitation which can be at once made perceptible by bring¬ 
ing into the space tubes or globes from which the air has been 
partially exhausted. Such tubes though without any metallic con¬ 
nections yet glow and thi’ob as if powerful currents of electricity were 
being sent through them from an ordinary induction coil. 

A ‘ Crookes ' radiometer ]>laced near a metal conductor from which 
neither spark nor glow is pc^rceptible yet rotates as if it were placed 
near a fflnp or heated body, h\it rotates in the wrong direction, and, 
last of all, a true flame burns in which nothing is consumed. 

When the discharge issues from a suitable terminal it hal^ the 
appearance and roaring sound of a gas flame burning under too high 
a pressure, and gives off a considerable heat; to use Mr. Tesla’s 
words again : ‘ This is not unexpected, as all the force and heat in the 
universe is due to the felling together of lifted weights, and the same 
result is produced whether these weights have b^n hfted apart by 
chemical energy, and rest in the form of oxygen and hydrogen ready 
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to combine chemically, or in the form of mechanical energy of moving 
moleculea directed by the electric current/ 

On the same table, on which Mr. TesWs experiments were shown 
a few days ago, there swung, in the year 1834, a delicately balanced 
galvanometer needle, under the influence of the first induction 
current, produced by the genius of Faraday. The force available to 
move it was very small, probably not greater than the forces lighting 
Mr. TesWs tubes, yet that force has now developed one of the 
greatest industries of the world. It lights millions of lamps in 
Ix>ndon and elsewhere, in. America it drives cars on thousands of 
miles of railways, and will soon distribute the power of Niagara Falls 
to the inhabitants of the neighbouring States. May we not hope for 
some such development of the new discovery, and that we shall some 
day harness to our machinery the natural forces, which from the 
beginning of time have literally been slipping through our fingers ? 

Should the application of Mr. Tesla’s results ever fulfil the bold 
dreams of scientific imagination, we shall see a social and political 
change at least as important as that caused hy the railway system 
or the electric telegraph. 

Most manual labom' will become unnecessary, as unlimited power 
will be available at every man’s hand. Engineering works will be able 
to be carried out on a far greater scale than has yet been even con¬ 
templated, and doubtless a corresponding era of material prosperity 
will set in; but, whether these dreams are ever fulfilled or not, few who 
attended Mr. Tesla’s lecture will forget the possibilities which seemed 
to open to their minds when they saw a living man standing in -the 
midst of the electric storm, receiving unharmed in his hands flashes 
of veritable lightning, and waving above his head a tube, through 
which the very life blood of creation pulsed, in waves of purple fire. 

J. E. H. Gordon, 
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REPAYMENT OF 
THE METROPOLITAN DEBT 

A?^YO^"E who compares a Stock and Share List of to-day with one 
of twenty or thirty years ago must be struck by the great increase 
that has occurred in the number and magnitude of various first- 
class stocks issued by colonial governments, and by municipal cor¬ 
porations both at home and abroad. 

In connection with this increase several problems suggest them¬ 
selves for consideration both for statesmen and men of business. For 
example:—Ought the Government and the municipalities of the 
great towns of England to look into the far future when the English 
coalfields will be exhausted, and endeavour to guard beforehand 
against having burdensome public debts to aggravate the difficulties 
which the nation will then have to encounter? Or, to take a 
question which is of great importance in some of the colonies—Is 
it right to keep up large debts if they are balanced by assets of 
equal value ? Again :—Should the. generation which raises loans 
bear the heaviest portion of their repayment, or may it be equally 
distributed over a period of years ? 

There is, however, one question of a rather technical character 
in finance which has particular interest for London, and is becoming 
more and more urgent year by year—namely, the management of 
sinking funds where there is no power to pay off the public creditor 
before a fixed date. 

By the Acts of Parliament which regulate the Metropolitan debt, 
sufficient assets are provided for its due redemption at the proper 
dptesj but the provisions that have hitherto been made for dealing 
wither^ever-accumulating sinking fund so that it shall be available 
in ttio^rorm of cash at the Bank at the required moment are not of 
the best kind practically. The money as it accumulates has to be 
temporarily invested to the best advantage in the interests bf the 
ratepayers; but it will not be easy to do this when the time for 
repayment is approaching within measurable distance, without render¬ 
ing it unavailable when it is due, except at very serious risk of con¬ 
siderable losses. 

The difficulty arises from the fact that there exists no power for 
paying off any part of the Three and a Half or Three per Cent. 
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Metropolitan Stocks until the y^s 1929 and 1941 respectively, 
when the whole amounts have to be paid off at once. Nor is there 
any power except to a limited extent, to be presently described, to 
buy them up in the market at a premium. The reason of these 
defects is that, owing to the mode in which the growth of the debt 
took place, the Metropolitan Board of Works did not at first foresee 
the diflSculty that might occur in finding suitable investments for 
the sinking funds. 

' In order to make this clear I must briefly refer to the history of 
the growth of our debt. Prior to 1855 London was a chaos. When 
the Metropolitan Board of Works was established by the Metro¬ 
politan Local l^anagement Act of that year it inherited no debt, 
but by 1869 it had borrowed on mortgage of the rates over eight 
million pounds. In that year heavy further expenditure was im¬ 
pending and heavy debts had to be incurred; but there was a 
diflSculty in raising money, and it was evidently time for doing 
something which might permanently facilitate the finance of the 
metropolis. Accordingly an Act of Parliament was passed by which 
a separate fund, called the Metropolitan Consolidated Loans Pund, 
was instituted for the pur^jose of paying the dividends on and 
redeeming all the jVIetropolitan Consolidated Stock within sixty- 
years of its creation. The gist of the Act is that all the real pro¬ 
perty and other assets of the Board (now the Council) are held on 
account of this Fund, and that, besides paying interest, an instal¬ 
ment is directed to be raised each year from the ratepayers on 
account of principal, such instalments to be adequate in the opinion 
of the Treasury for the redemption of the whole debt at the proper 
time. For many years after the passing of this Act the moneys so 
raised were employed by being lent out to local bodies in London, 
but in the meantime a change took place in the value of money, the 
credit of the Board improved, and its Three and a Half per Cent. 
Stock advanced to a considerable premium. It had always been 
silently assumed that the sinking funds would in due course be 
employed in buying up and cancelling the stock under, or at 
any rate not above, par, the idea being that a stock issued at a 


discount in 1869, and repayable at par in 1929, would gra*^' aUv 
rise in value between those dates. The contingency 
ing at a higher price than the price of issue was (Jury^® 
sidered, and on this account it was thought just that any pro^ 
which'the Board made between the rate at which it borrowed and 


that at which it lent should not go to the rate account of the year, 
but be set aside as a reserve; but still it was assumed, until expe¬ 


rience showed the contrary, that, though the stock would rise in 


value as the year 1929 approached, it would not go above par, least 
of all in the course of twenty years. When it was seen that this 
was faUa<;ious, the Board took alarm as to the suflSciency 
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of their provision for the redemption of debt, and directed a special 
report to be made upon th© subject by their Finance Gomtnittee.. 
The following extract from the .minutes of the Board for, 
November 5, 1880, shows one of the conclusions at which the Com¬ 
mittee arrived:— , , , j ^ , 

The Board are aware that under the Loans Act of 1809, they are empowered 
to issue stock, for raising the funds, to enable them to make advances to vestries 
and other public bodies having rating powers within the metropolis. Stock has 
from time to time been issued, and advances to a large amount have been made, 
but in consequence of the great rise lu the price of the stock, and the probable price 
at which it will have to be redeemed, it has become impossible to make advances 
for short periods at a rate of interest which would be acceptable to the borrowers. 

It was a strange conclusion to arrive at that, because the credit of 
the Board was improved as a borrower, it would have to charge a 
higher rate of interest as a lender, and no such illogical proceeding 
was in reality seriously proposed ; but the fact that it was suggested 
shows how firmly rooted the idea was that any loss of principal on 
buying up and cancelling stock was to be provided for out of the 
profit resulting from the difference between the rate of borrowing 
and that of lending. The upshot of the matter was that a Three 
per Cent. Stock was created in 1881, and no more issues of the dearer 
stock were made. In other respects matters went on as before. 
When the County Council succeeded the Board the Three per Cent. 
Stock was at a small premium, and the Council resolved to close that 
stock and make future issues at two and a half per cent. This stock 
falls due in 1949, but the Council^ have reserved the I'igbt to 
redeem it at par at any time after 1919. The position of affairs on 
the 31st of December, 1889, the latest date to which the accounts 
of the sinking fund have been jmblished, is shown in the following 
tables:— 

A 

London Countv Council Sinking Fund. 


To amount of sinkingfund 
of tho Loudon Countv 
(Council, 31>t Ih'CombLT, 

1889 . . . . i? 11,802,522 


£ 11,802,522 


By loans to various local 
authorities , 

By advances to other ac¬ 
counts of the Council 
for use at interest 
By land held along lines 
of street improvements 
By cash in hand 


£ 8,008,052 


504,138 

2,265,650 

4,073 

£ 11,802,622 


Liabtlitius of THU Council. 

Afetropolitan Co^isolidated Stock, 

Three and a Half per Cent. . . £16,984,326 due in 1920 

Three • • • 10,860,002 „ 1941 

Two and a Half „ * . . . 1,000,000 „ 1949 
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There are, of course, sundry other assets and liabilities of minor 
amount incidental to the business of the Council, which it is unneces¬ 
sary for my purpose to set out. 

It will be seen that there was no lack of care at the time of the 
first creation of Metropolitan stock in regard to the all-important 
point of providing an adequate sinking fund. But at that date 
the enormous growth of London was not foreseen. The general 
belief on this subject is very clearly illustrated by the language of 
the Report of the Duke of Richmond’s Water Commiasion in 1869, 

It’ refers to a population of six millions (in the Metropolitan water 
area, which is larger than that of the County Council) as a possible 
maximum at some very remote period, too remote to be taken into 
consideration. This population was practically attained within 
twenty years of tlie date of the Report! A similar rapid growth 
took place in the Metropolitan debt, which by the year 1881 reached 
the figure of some twenty millions gross, or, if allowance be made 
for assets, thirteen millions net; and with regard to the Three and 
a Half per Cent. Stock the Metropolitan Board had then to face the 
fact that, subject to previous redemption by purchase at a price 
which it was estimated might be as high as 117, or 17 }»er cent, 
premium, their successors were now bound by law to be ready on the^ 
5th of April, 1929, with seventeen millions sterling in gold in tlie 
hands of their bankers. 

About this time—1870-1880—a large number of colonial and 
municipal loans were brought out, and in many cases a large margin 
of time was allowed for their redemption—that is to say. they were 
made redeemable at par, at the pleasure of the bo^owing authority, 
twenty or thirty yeai's before the principal became due and ])ayable 
on demand. This plan, harmless to the stockholder and very ser¬ 
viceable to the borrower, has l^een extensively adopted, and I am 
surprised it did not commend itself to the Metropolitan Board in 
1881, when the Three per Cent. Stock was instituted; possibly it 
may have been thought that it would never go above par. The 
County Council inserted the condition in their Two and a Half per 
Cent. Stock that it should be repayable at par, at the pleasure of 
the Council, after 1919, and at the demand of the stockholder in 


1949. 

No difficiilty can therefore arise for our grandchildren^ucli ad 
our children will have to meet. Of course it is not to be supposed 
that the County Council will actually accumulate a cash balance of 
seventeen millions in 1929, nor do I for a moment suggest anything 
so absurd. A way out of the diflSculty has to be found, and my 
object in this paper is twofold—firstly, to point out that something 
must be done, and that the time is fast arriving when it ought to 
be don^; and, secondly, to make a suggestion as to what that some¬ 
thing be. The only course, however, distinctly indicated by 
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the law at present, is the actual accumulation of money year by 
year until it reaches the total required by the date at which payment. 
is due. Hitherto the sinking fund has been invested as fast as it 
has accrued, and no difficulty has yet occurred in finding suitable 
investments—viz. by landing to the various local authorities for 
terms of years expiring before 1929, and by buying land in con¬ 
nection with street improvements, and holding it at a price which it 
may reasonably be expected to realise without difficulty. But unless 

something more than this he done, the process will result in the course 
of the next thirty years in a deadlock, in a plethora of cash with no 
safe investment to be found for it. Sii])p 08 e that in tlxe year 1922 
the County Council found its position as regards the Three and a 
Half per Cent. Stock to he that it had ten millions of investments 
and a prospect of finding itself possessed, what with income and 
repayment of capital, of an additional million sterling in cash each 
successive year up to 1929. Turn which way it may, loss stares it 
in the face; if it buys (Consols, it will force the price up when 
buying, and probably incur a loss in selling; Treasury Bills might be 
bought perhaps to pay one per cent, interest; but who knows whether 
Treasury Bills will exist in the next century? Metropolitan stock 
might possibly be bought (if a slight extension were made in the 
present legal powers of the Council), hni very likely at a .])remium 
so high that the interest, on the investment will be little better than 
nothing. Jhxt, in whatever w’ay em})loynunit was sought for the 
money, risks and difficulty would !>o encountered both in investing 
the annual incoming million and in realising these investments in 
the critical year 1929. 

Of course, the obvious way of avoiding this tangle would be to buy 
up and extinguish the Three and a Half and the Three per Cent. 
Stocks, even at a premium, beginning at the present time, provided 
the prices were not unduly forced up. Enough of them comes into 
the market every year to do a great deal in this direction, and there 
can be no doubt that this is the course that would be adopted if 
London were a limited liability company and the County Council its 
directors. But the Council are hedged in by the Acts of Parliament 
which regulate their proceedings, and give rise to a new and curious 
difficulty which I will try to explain. The rate leviable by the Council 
is strictly limited to the deficit between its estimated income and 
expenditure each year. Its income, other than rate-money,* is the 
interest upon the loans outstanding with the various Boards of 
Guardians, Bchool Board, and other local authorities, together with 
other items of less amount which do not affect the present argument. 
Its expenditure is the interest upon Metropolitan stock, the instal¬ 
ment of sinking fund, and the current working expenses of the 
county. Now, in calculating the instalment of sinking fund, no 
allowance can legally be made for the fact that the Three and a Half 

F F 2 
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per Cent. Stock can only be bought at a considerable premium. The 
Metropolitan Board therefore, very prudently, made a deduction from 
the interest it received on its lendings and carried this amount to ,a 
separate account. The reserve so created is now 207,035J. Unfpr- 
tunately it has been discovered that this eourse is not strictly in 
accord with the Act of Parliament. The Council therefore cannot 
continue it, but they are allowed to make use of the reserve so far as 
it will go in paying the premium on stock purchased and cancelled, 
the par value of the stock thus put an end to being charged to the 
sinking fund. But when this reserve is exhausted, the Council will 
actually be unable to buy up any more stock at all, unless its value 
were to fall to or below par, of which there is no prospect whatever, 
at any rate in regard to the Three and a Half per Cent. Stock. There 
is one resource left which is partly available—namely, to apply the 
sinking fund to purposes for which new capital expenditure is required, 
instead of borrowing fresh money for the purpose. This operation is 
strictly analogous to the employment of the money in loans to the 
local authorities. The Consolidated Loans Fund is to be regarded as 
lending money to the Capital accounts of the Council just in the same 
*way as, say, to the Lambeth A’^estry. This practice was begun by the 
Metropolitan Board in theyc^ar 1887, and has been continued by the 
•Council. ' Down to the 31st of December, 1889, the sum of 564,138L 
was so applied, and the operation is still going on. But this expedient 
is only available for a few years, as the Council has to raise and repay 
to the Consolidated Loans Fund all the money it has borrowed from 
that fund on account of the Three and a Half per Cent. Stock before 
1929. 

. The reserve above alluded to would probal^ly enable the Council 
to redeem about two millions of its stock, after which the startling 
result is arrived at that nothing can be done until 1929, when fifteen 
milliqns ai*e to be paid at once, to the extreme inconvenience of 
everybody concerned. That such a thing should lie permitted to 
take place is not to be thought of for a moment, and the true solu¬ 
tion Qf the problem is obviously that Parliament should remove those 
diflSculties which itself has created. The smallest change which 
would meet the case consists in giving power to the Council to buy 
up stock at a premium, and make such allowance for it as would be 
necessary to prevent future ratepayers being saddled with an unfair 
liability. This would probably be suificient. But I do not think it 
would be the best plan. If a new Act is necessary, as I think I have 
clearly shown to be the case, it would he convenient and advan- 
togeous to Ijondon that the opportunity should be taken to organise 
its l<^s and sinking fund on the best possible system, and to arrange 
for sc^e kind of conversion of the existing Metropolitan stocks 
Bccordiftg'lj^ wth the assent, of course, of the stockholders. The 
experience gained during the last thirty years will enable the advisers 
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of the Council to show what course is the best to adojA; but, for the 
sake of making a definite suggestion, I venture very diffidently to 
oflFer the following proposals. It will be generally agreed that one of 
the first conditions of a good system is t^t there should be one, and 
only one, Metropolitan ‘stock of a more or less permanent character, 
.instead of five or six maturing at different dates, which is what the 
present arrangement is likely to develop into, there being already three 
of them. The Act shpuld, therefore, provide for the conversion of 

the Three and a Half and the Three per Cent. Stocks into Two and 

/ 

a Half by mutual agreement between the Council and its stockholders. 
In the next place, greater facilities are desirable in providing for 
redemption of debt. Stockholders do not, as a rule, desire to be paid 
off. The Council must not relax getting out of debt. I think that, 
without any breach of this sound imncijde, willing holders can be 
left undisturbed l^y enacting that a fixed pi’oportion—for example, a 
thirtieth or fortieth part of the net debt on the permanent stock— 
should be raised in rate every year, and applied at the option of the 
Council either in buying up stock below par, or in accumulating 
funds towards paying off the whole sto(*k at par upon a yearns 
notice. It would he practicable, though not without some sacrifice 
of simplicity, to preserve the princiide wdiich now exists, that all debt 
incurred should be redeemed within sixty years of its creation, 

I will conclude by recapitulating the leading objects to be attained 
by the Act suggested :— 

1. Pow'er to the Council to buy up existing stock at- a premium. 

2. Conversion of the three ]\Ietro])olitan stocks into one per¬ 
manent stock with the assent of the Iioklers. 

3. Enacting that a fixed proportion of the net debt on the 
permanent stock should be raised in rate CA'ery year. 

4. Application of this and other sources of sinking fund in 
buying up stock below par or its accumulation towards paying off 
the whole at i)ar. 

5. Safeguarding existing stockholders who declined to convert. 


f 


Alfreii Hgare. 
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MINOR PORTS—AND OTHERS 

In an article which appeared in the January number of this Eeview 
an attempt was made to ‘take stock’ of the supply of poets, of 
greater and lesser magnitude, available—in case'they should ever be 
required—for the use of the nation. That attempt proved—as, 
indeed, there was reason to expect—provocative of many comments, 
some of them of a public character, delivered through the organs of 
the daily and weekly Press, others taking the form of private com¬ 
munications addressed to the writer. Such a result might at first 
sight appear to have rebutted one of the assumptions of the article, 
wherein was hazarded the opinion that the British public ‘ would be 
neither glad nor sorry to be informed of the exceeding great multitude 
of their poets ’—that they would accept the information with almost 
the indifference of the Epicurean gods. It must not, however, be 
forgotten that a lively and copious correspondence may be started 
and sustained on many subjects without either extensively involving, 
or even sensibly interesting, the community at large ; and it should 
further be remembered that if the British public in general were 
likely to hear unmoved that the number of their poets is so large, 
there is a considerable section of that public who would in all pro¬ 
bability be roused to indignant protest by being told that it is no 
ftrger. I refer, of course, to those poets whose names I had not in¬ 
cluded in my list. ‘Multitude,’ after all, is a term of relative import; 
and though sixty-six may, to the mere statistician, appear a goodly 
tale of poets, yet to him who deems himself the omitted sixty-seventh 
it must needs seem fatally incomplete. 

And this brings me to the tone and tenor of the communications 
which I have received. They have been marked by a forbearance for 
which I am most grateful, and which amply justifies what was thought 
to be 'my temerity in trusting to the inbred ‘ good sense, good 
nature, and good temper ’ of the unrecognised British minor poet. 
The critic who, in one of the newspapers, described me as having 
* done a very foolhardy thing ’ may reassure himself. Two months 
have pissed since my paper appeared, and nothing has happened. The 
writer has not suffered anjrthing—not even in the commonplace 
Et^lisln sense of that phrase, as distinguished from its sinister sig- 
nificonc^ in Greek. My list of poets has been searchingly but not 
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acrimoniously criticised, and those correspondents Tvho, by exclusion 
from it, have been impliedly classed among the Mere Versemakers 
have contented themselves with a dignified protest. Some have 
taken the same exception to the list that Mill takes to the Categories 
of Aristotle, namely, that it is ‘both redundant and defective:' though 
to do them justice they evidently regard these two objections as of 
unequal gravity, and are inclined to lay more stress on the latter 
than on the former. Now and then they remark iipon the obscurity 
of some of the names which liave been, as they suggest, erroneously 
deemed ‘ on Fame’s eternal beadroll worthy to be filed,’ and hint a 
doubt whether poetic merit greater than their own could really have 
failed to reach their ears altogether. But the majority of them show 
little desire to compensate for additions by elisions. They evidently 
regard the constantly increasing number of Minor Poets without the 
faintest touch of that anxiety which the phenomenon arouses in the 
economic mind. There is a feeling of ‘ the more the merrier' about 
some of their observations on our poetic choir which is almost in¬ 
fectious, and which loads one to look more hopefully on the prospects 
of a literary society in which it should he the exception to express 
the thoughts in prose. 

It is. however, hardly necessary, perhaps, for me to say that 
personally I am reluctant to admit the existence of many more than 
fifty Minor Poets at tlui present dfiy. That number was suggested 
by me, it is true, as a minimum only, and it would therefore in no 
way invalidate tlie main position taken up in my former article, if it 
were to be indefinitely extended. Still, I should prefer to have no 
hand in indefinitely extending it. I could not take the responsibility 
of accepting the suggestion of one obliging correspondent, who has 
quietly proposed to add twenty-one now names to the list. At the 
same time, there are certain undeniable omissions—one or two of 
them pointed out by the correspondent last referred to—which for 
my own credit, as well as in justice to the poets omitted, I should 
like to make good. Thus, for instance, I unquestionably ought not 
to have left out the name of the author of My Beautiful Lady^ and 
of that truly artistic rendering of a great art-myth, Pygmalwn ; and 
I am glad of the opportunity of making my apologies to my friend 
Mr. Woolner for the oversight. I reproach myself, too, with having 
momentarily forgotten that splendid Ballad of East and West which 
would alone have sufficed to secure Mr. Eudyard Kipling a place in 
the list. And, in addition to these two names, it has been repre¬ 
sented to me with the support of fairly convincing proofs that the 
names of the following six gentlemen:— 


Armstrong, Professor G. F. 
Bell, H. T. Mackenzie 
Dixon, Canon K. W. 


Doveton, F, B, 
Le Gallienne, E. 
Mallock, W, H. 
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should also have been included* On the other hand, I have since 
leamt with regret of the premature death of the Rev. E. C, Lefroy, 
which reduces the original list by one; and the net addition, there¬ 
fore, to be made to the poetic muster-roll is not eight, but seven. That 
is to say, we possess seventy-three poets, of whom, if my former cal¬ 
culation is to be adhered to, fifty-seven will have to he classed as 
Minor. I have again gone carefully through the list—reconsidering 
riot only my own perhaps untrustworthy estimate of each bard’s per¬ 
formances, but duly weighing all the criticisms on its composition which 
have beex]i offered by othei's—and 1 have come to the conclusion that 
it does not contain at the outside the names of more than half a dozen 
men whose claims to a place in it could, with any critical justice, be 
regarded as doubtful. So that even if the stei-nest of censors were 
allowed to revise it with a view to the elimination of the INfere Verse- 
makers who may have vreiit into it, W'e should still be left, as I 
ventured to affirm in my former article, with a round half-hundred 
of Minor Poets. 

It has been inconsiderately suggested that the above humble 
attempt to compile a Golden Book of British Bards should be supple¬ 
mented by the preparation of -what I hardly like to call a Black List 
—though there is at least some probability that it would be so 
regarded—of Mere Versemakers. But that would indeed be an enter¬ 
prise deserving to be described as foolhardy. ‘ Versemakers ’ without 
the ‘ mere,’ meaning thereby those who, from the deliberate levity of 
their manner, may be supposed to cherish no ambition to he ranked 
among serious poets—such, for instance, as the parodist, the political 
rhymester, the spinner of vers de 8ociU6 —these might be catalogued 
perhaps without offence. But the Mere \'^ersemaker—ah! that is 
different. The adjectival prefix implies that here is one. who 
has essayed poetry and failed; who has attempted the ascent 
of. Parnassus, and lost his way; who has endeavoured to mount* 
Pegasus, and slipped more or less ignominiously over his tail. Yet 
are there many such among us—hundreds, perhaps thousands—and 
the impossibility of knowing the names of even a fraction of them 
may be fairly held to excuse me from mentioning the names of any- 

Tbis. however, may be said of them as a class; that their position 
is a far better one, both in esse and in jmse, than it was a generation 
ago. In the first place, the very increase in the number of Minor Poets 
tends to keep the multitude of the Mere Versemakers in countenance. 
In days when there were but a dozen or so, all told, of poets, great or 
small, it w^s but a poor thing to be one of a company of some four or 
ftVe score of inferior rhymers. But now that the Minor Poets them- 
have passed the half-hundred, the Mere Versemakers no longer 
loolt^or feel —like the undistinguished mob which they once 

resen^blod in tjhe <^(n)Eiparison. 

But tbel^ls another and far more potent topic of consolation which 
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is suggested by this same addition to the number of the true poetic 
choir. ‘Does it not/ the poetaster may now whUper to'hiiriself 
in secret exultation, ‘does it not go to prove that after all poets caii 
be “ made ” as well as bom,” and that there is hope for me ? *' And, 
in fact, that question is getting to seem a very plausfble one indeed. 
Considered merely in the dry light of the mathematical law of 
chances, it appears in the highest degree improbable that the great 
increase in the census of poets—an increase largely out of proportion 
to the general growth of the population—is wholly due to a number 
of fortunate birtlis. We are almost driven to the conclusion either 
that the poetic faculty Las got itself ‘ organised ’ in the race, and that 
poetry will now go on dilTusing and refining itself, like Humanitarian- 
ism, or Neo-Christianity, or the New This, or the Higher Tother, by 
strictly natural and necessary processes (which is nearly as blissful a 
look-out as the alternative), or that the Mere Versemaker has been 
during the last few years making himself at a great rate into a real 
Minor Poet. It is impossible to oveixate the importance or the 
cheering character of tlie Iasi conclusion. Its significance is almost 
as great as would be tliat of a Catholic Revolution in Calvinistic 
eschatology, A sort of Inferno containing hundreds of restless and 
writhing souls is converted hy it at a single stroke into a Purgatorio. 
Redemption is still ojjen to them all; and the poetaster who had 
formerly nothing to look forward to hut tlie necessity of adding 
another letter to his name and joining the gloomy band of critics as a 
poet-taster, may now hope aft<"r a few more years of fasting in his 
own fires (which indeed may continue to be his predicament even in his 
liberated state) to obtain release, and even admission into Paradise. 
And I cannot mon'fitly conclude this portion of my remarks than by 
begging every Mere Versemaker who considers himself entitled to rank 
as a Minor—if not indeed as a Major—Poet to believe that he is in my 
humble judgment raj^idly nearing the Purgatorial Gate, and that at 
the next or some early reconsideration of t he list (and there is no 
reason why it should not be overhauled afresh, say every autumn, 
when the revising barristers go their rounds) his name will be placed 
on the poetic register. 

It remains only to add a few words on the reception which my 
former article has met with in various other quarters. The views of 
the ‘average Englishman,’ so far as they can be gathered from the 
daily and weekly organs of opinion—some of which must be supposed, 
occasionally at any rate, to represent Ms opinion—have answered to my 
expressed anticipations. The mental attitude of the Great British 
Public towards the announcement of the unlooked-for number of 
B^^ish poets has, as I predicted, closely resembled that of Captain 
Bhandy towards his discovery, under Dr. Slop’s instruction, of the 
number of the Catholic Sacraments. T^t iei jto say, it has been an 
attitude of mild surprise, but of strict neutrality. The British Publio 
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has convincingly shown that it is ‘ neither glad nor sorry to be, informed 
that we possess between sixty and seventy poets. There is every 
reason to believe that ‘were our poets twice or even thrice as 
numerous, the British Public would be neither sorry nor glad.’ There 
is Ho reason to doubt that the feelings of the British Public ‘ have 
found perfectly adequate and satisfying vent in the observation that 
“ they shouldn’t have thought there were so many.” ’ There is every 
ground for expecting that the British Public will continue to leave 
at least sixty-eight of the seventy poets as thoroughly and conscien¬ 
tiously unread as it would ha\e done if they only amounted to 
half that number. There is no ground for supposing that the British 
Public will bestow a thought on the economic paradox presented by 
a supply which continues to increase in the face of a stationary 
demand, or that an attempt to relieve the glut of the market—by the 
promotion of emigration or otherwise—would meet with any measure 
of public support.* 

Among a certain portion of the community—that which we may 
suppose to read and take interest in the ‘Art and Literature ’ columns of 
the newspapers—there has been probably somewhat more of emotion 
displayed. The comments made in the columns aforesaid appear to 
indicate an uneasy perception on the part of their writers that the 
existence of nearly seventy poets, even though fifty of them be minor, 
is a matter which, in the language of the diplomatist, ‘ they are not 
prepared to regard with indifference.’ They evidently feel that 
though it may be all very well for the Britisli public to be neither 
glad nor sorry, they themselves, as literary or artistic persons, are 
bound to feel either sorry or glad. They ought, they know, to make 
up their minds promptly as to whether the phenomenon before them 
is to be welcomed as indicating an astonishing growth in the higher 
faculties of the nation, or whether it is to be lamented as testifying 
to an immense diversion of the national energies into work of ques¬ 
tionable value. It is perhaps unnecessary to say that the latter view— 
both' as affording most scope for that thrifty species of satire which 
offers the largest show of returns on the smallest outlay of humorous 
capital, and as avoiding that worst of all risks, the danger of being 
supposed to admire too much rather than too little—has been the 
favourite view of the two. The contributor of the ‘ Literary Column ’ 
inclines by preference to the opinion that the existence of the sixty 
odd—or at any rate of the fifty—is a matter for ridicule rather than 
rejoicing; and this be saith, not because in his secret heart he holds 

* ^The scbei^e of Old-Age Pensions recently expounded by Mr. Chamberlain has 
not ropaSyed sufficient discussion to enable one to express a confident opinion as 
to. i|i?^?|fficability to poets. It is not unreasonable to believe that many of them 

to save the necessary 6?. before reaching the age of five-and-twenty. 
when be obtained that sum for Paradise Lost would have been 
in yoars to bo able to take advantage of the scheme. 
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poetry to be in itself ridiculous, still less because he has any suspicion 
that if every man were his own poet the result might be ridiculous, 
but because he holds, or professes to hold, that, most if not all the 
fifty are not poets at alL He evades what I have called the ‘ miserable 
dilemma ’—that ‘ either the poetic art is an affair of talent and not of 
genius, or that genius itself is not the great matter we had supposed 
it to be ’—^by boldly denying that the poetic art, is any more common 
than it used to be, or, in other words, by summarily reducing most of 
the fifty Minor, and it is to be suspected several of the ten or 
twelve Major, poets to the rank of Mere Versemakers. That is to 
say, he professes inability—or perhaps is really unable— to recognise 
any essential difference in quality between the work of such men as 
those whose names I have collected and the scores or hundreds of 
smooth and fluent rhymers, male and female, whose lines are to be 
found in any quantity in the magazines and at the music-sellers*. It 
is as though a professed connoisseur of wine should deny the 
existence of all fine claret save the very finest—should admit the 
supremo excellence of Lafite, but declare himself unable to detect the 
smallest difference between Leoville and jjetU bleu. Such a one 
would not succeed in wiping out all but the premiers ; he would 
simply have demonstrated the dulncss of his own palate. , 

Sometimes his objection takes its rise in a lordly fastidiousness. 
Yes, h(^ says, there is, or there may be, a difference between the poetry, 
say, of Mr. Watson or Mr. Henley, of Mr. Gosse or Mr. Dobson, of 
Mr. Bridges or Mr. Lang, and the verse of the ‘ recitationist’ or the 
‘ words-to-music ’ man ; but ihe difference is too slight to be worth 
mentioning. Those excellent singers do not, nor ever will, reach the 
level of the Laureate, or possibly of one or two other still living 
bards; and therefore the conclusion, rather hinted than avowed, is 
that it is a mistake to reckon them as poets at all. Perhaps he 
ventures, in his ‘ column,* upon a certain recondite quotation from the 
Ars Poetica, and quietly assuming that thei'e is no difference between 
mediocrea and minores (though what else would Horace himself liave 
been as compared, say, with Lucretius, but an exquisite minor poet ?) 
he goes near to contending that the collocation of tjie words ‘ minor * 
and ‘poet’ lands us in a contradiction in terms. It is,however,only 
the end of the Horatian line whicli applies to the Minor as dis¬ 
tinguished from the Mediocre poet. He need not fear that either di 
or homiuM will contest his claim to existence. It is contested only 
in the columnee of the gentlemen who supply the newspapers with 
their weekly ‘ thousand words * of matter for the amusement of those 
who like to divert their minds with gossip about literature while 
flattering their intellectual self-love with the idea that they are 
studying criticism. 

On the whole, one cannot* help preferring the straightforward line 
taken up with our Minor Poets by that large class of persons whose 
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most typical representative is to be found, perhaps, in the editor of a 
certain popular weekly which has taken for its motto the.CicerChian 
platitude, Cultores veritatia, fmudia inimici .' This humorously out¬ 
spoken writer, blurting out with his usual cynical frankness the 
thoughts which his readers cherish in shamefaced silence, thus disposes 
of the ‘ sixty-five living Britisli poets: ’— 

The world, we are told, will not care to learn that it has so many poets. It 
will be neither glad nor sorrj”; why, indeed, should it? If it had to read the 
lucubrations of these gifted bards, it would unquestionably be sorry. This, how¬ 
ever, is probably not the case. The bards are made happy by inditing trashy 
■ commonplace about stars, and flowers, and summer, and winter, and love, and all 
the other subjects which it seems ought to be treated metrically, and no one is made 
tbe worse, unless, indeed, it is the desert air on w'hich all this fragrance is wasted. 
The fact is that to make poetry is to curry coals to Newcastle. We have already 
enough of the article which lias come down to us from former generations, and 
time has token care that only w’bat is good and sound has reached us. Why, then, 
should we trouble to read any more ? The odds are that the new will not be as 
good as the old. Far better leave time to deal with our sixty-flve bards. Pro¬ 
bably in one hundred years not above on(‘ hundred lines of all that they wrote will 
be remembered. 

This is putting tbe whole matter in a plain practical way which 
should—which must—commend itself to the English genius. Sup¬ 
posing poetry to be necessary to mankind at all—a point on which it 
maybe remarked that a significant silence is maintained—the race is 
already amply provided with it. The supply of the commodity may 
be counted upon to last man’s time upon tbe earth. There is much 
less reason for uneasiness on tliat point than there is for anxiety 
about tbe ‘ staying power’ of our coal-fields, since poetry, unlike coal, 
is not consumable by use. In foct, there is no denying that if the 
fruits of the poet’s labour are, like those of i he miner’s, valuable in 
themselves alone—valuable simply as so much actual product, and 
not at all in respect of any gain that does or may accrue to the 
worker or to others from the effort of production—then any addition 
to the existing stock of i>octry is superfluous. We have all we want, 
and ‘ why should we trouble to read any more ? ’ Why indeed ? The 
only thing is, that if on the coal-miner conception of the poet this 
question has no answer, it suggests another which is equally un¬ 
answerable. Why should w e read the poetry that we have already ? 
It is absurd to suppose that the reading of poetry is really necessary 
to life, like taking food and drink, or even that it as to be classed 
witlJi those practices which are regarded as of high importance to 
health, such as wearing flannel next the skin, or inhaling, the atmo¬ 
sphere in cold weather through a respirator. On the contrary, it is 
as anything can well be that anyone who is capable of 
himself why, seeing that there is a certain amount of ‘ good 
suqIEB( mud’ lk)eti^. in existence which has ‘come down to us from 
ioniser.geaemtiouf/ he should ‘trouble to read any more' is a niaft 
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who will suBtdin no injury to his mental health from denying himself 
this form of indulgence altogether. And one may shrewdly suspect 
that he has already ? discovered that for himself, and that his ‘ good 
and sound ’ bequest from former generations is one that he is not much 
in the habit of inspecting. . . 

The faqt, although in Mr. Labouchere’s political and other pre¬ 
occupations it has doubtless escaped him, is that people write poetry 
under precisely the same impulses that induce them to like reading 
itl Now very few English people do read, or for spme three hundred 
years ever have read, poetry because they liked it. They have in most 
generations read the works of some particular poet because certain ' 
peculiarities, either in his subjects, his 2 ^osition, or his personal 
history, have made it ‘ the thing ’ to read him. It was thus that they 
read Mr. Pope in the early and middle eighteenth century, and in 
the first years of the nineteenth the 2 )oet of Marmion and the Lady 
of the Lake, and a little later on the i^oet of Childe Harold, But 
those were not cases of liking j^oetry for its own sake—jKjetry dis¬ 
sociated from satire, or from stirring narrative, or from sensational 
and somewhat scandalous 2 >ersonal adventures. Those who read 
j)oetry for its own sake during all those years were only boys and 
girls passing tlirotigh the stages of callow romance, soon to be suc¬ 
ceeded in nearly all oft them by a life-long jieriod of prose: these, 
and ibe few, the very few, with whom this ‘ calf-love of the soul,’ as 
one may call it, for poetry and the j^oetic art has ripened into an adult 
passion. 

It is from this latter class alone that the poet major or minor has 
been ever drawn; and the rajfid advance in the number of Minor 
Poets seems to show that this class is ‘ increasing by leajDS and bounds.’ 
Now what that means is that there is a constantly growing body of 
persons to whom the mental impressions and emotions awakened by 
the infinite pageant of Nature, and the eternal drama of human action 
and passion—in fact, ‘the stars-and-flowers-and-summer-and-winter- 
and-love’ business—to cite again the compendious and convenient 
formula above quoted—seem of more im 2 )ortance than the latest 
application of electricity or the last new sensation in politics. The 
attitude of mind, and the complacency—nay, the apparent happiness 
—of most of those who maintain it is to the ‘ scientist ’ very likely a 
«tumbling-block, and to Mr. Labouchere foolishness; but not so to 
the philosopher or even to the humourist. No doubt it is droll, this 
intense absorption in those phenomena which have most of that 
tedious yet unpractical Infinite about them, when the world around 
you is full of brisk, sensible, finite things—activities, ‘ booms,’ ‘ move¬ 
ments ’—which stay long enough for you to make money out of 
theni, and are thrust aside for something else before they have had 
time to bore you. It is dr611, the poetic habit, in its resistance to 
these attractions; it is even droller than religion, and almost as droll 
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as metaphysics. But while the philosopher recognises that the 
diffusion of the love of poetry is in-reality the only compensation of 
those ever-multiplying victims of the disease of writing poetry, 
the humourist, as he smiles at poet and at ‘ practical man ’ alike, 
is never so moved to mirth as when he* finds the former serving as 
the butt of the latter’s gibes. ‘ Shadow.s we are, and shadows we 
pursue,’ may, he says to himself, be tnie of us all: but who can 
gravely listen to ridicule of the poet from those shadows and shadow- 
hunters of politics, of commerce, of fixshion, of the world of ‘ social 
problems,’ and ‘ popular questions,’ who are of all men the furthest 
from the one Kealily of Things ’ ? 

H. D. Tk.\ill. 
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NAPOLEON THE THIRD AT SEDAN 


One day, no doubt, tlie inevitable liistorian wilt undertake the task 
of wTiting a detailed a(!count of the strange events which occurred 
about Sedan on the 1st and 2 ih 1 of September, 1870 ; but if in the 
endeavour he escapes falling a victim to softening of the brain, he 
will be a fortunate man. With certain salient facts, it is true, no 
difficulties will present tliejuselves. It is tinquestionable that a great 
battle was fought on the 1st, resulting in the defeat and sxnrender of 
the French army; that MacMahon, the Frencli commander, was 
severely wounded ; that the white flag was hoisted by order of the 
Emperor Napoleon, who sent out to tla* German monarch a letter 
giving up liis sword tliat Napoleon on the morning of the 2nd came 
out from Sedan, met and eonferred with Ilisniarek; that subsequently, 
tlie siirnnider of tlu' army having Ikhui consummated, he had an 
interview with King Wilhelm in the Ch;iti‘au Bellevue; that on the 
following morning he started on his journey to Cassel as a prisoner 
of war; and that the French army of yedan was sent away into 
captivity in the German fortresses. Thus far (lie historian’s task will 
be simple enougli; it is the hopeless and bewildering discrepancies 
in regard to details which will cause him to tear his hair and bewail 
himself of his folly in choosing the avocation of a writer of history 
instead of that of a frighteinu’of crows. In those i'xciting Sedan 
days many peojde seem to liave lost their heads, and more their 
faculty of memory. Tlie hours at which events occurred were either 
unjioted or so noted as to bo hewilderingly discordant. Even the 
customary precision of the German Staff Ilistoi^yh fox once in default; 
and if it is vague, the vagueness of French generals and of irre¬ 
sponsible spectators may be imagined. 

Marshal MacMahon was in the field by five a.m. When on the 
high ground above La Moncelle he was severely wounded by the 
fragment of a shell, and nominated Ducrot as his successor in com¬ 
mand, So discrepant are the accounts that it is impossible to fix the 
precise time at which the Marshal was wounded, or when Ducrot 
first learnt of his promotion ; but certainly before eight the latter was 
exercising command, and, ordering a retreat on Mezi^res, which if 
carried out promptly might have temporarily saved at least a portion 
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of the French army. But then Wimpfen produced his commission 
from Palikao, and Ducrot, although for the moment indignant, was 
probably not sorry to be relieved from a position so unpromising. 
Wimpfen countermanded the retreat on Mezidres in favour of a hope¬ 
less attempt to break out toward the east in the direction of Carignan, 
and thenceforth there remained no hope for the French. The 
Emperor riding out toward the fighting met the wounded Marshal 
being brought in; one account says in the towm, another on the road 
beyond the .gate. . . .No reference was made to Napoleon as to the 
eommand—whether Ducrot or Wimpfen was to exercise it; he 
mooned about the field for hours under fire, but had no influenci^ 
whatsoever on the Ijattle, and he sent no reply to Wimpfen’s letter 
beggings his Imperial master ' to place himself in the midst of Ins 
troops who could be relied upon to force a passage through the German 
lines/ When the Emperor returned into Sedan is not specified, 
nor, except inferentially, at what hour he first directed the white flag 
to be exhibited. No person has avowed himself the executant of that 
order, but the' flag did not long fly; it was indignantly cut down by 
General Faure, MacMahon’s chief-of-staff, who did not trouble to 
communicate with Napoleon before or after taking this considerable 
liberty.. By one o'clock the battle w'as lost and won ; what followed 
was merely futile fighting and futile slaughter. 

How anxious the Emperor continued to be for ca])itu]ation, how 
obstinate was Wimpfen that there sliould be no negotiations and no 
ca])itulation, is shown, rather confusedly it is true, by tlie testimony 
of Lebrun and Ducrot, ‘ AMiy does this us<dess struggle still go on ? ' 
NaYK)leoii demanded of Lebrun, wlio a little before three entered his 
apartment in the sous-prefect ure—* an hour ago I bade the white flag 
be displayed in order to ask for an armistice.' T.iebrun explained 
that certain additional formalities were requisite—a letter must be 
signed by the commander-in-chief and >sent out by an oflBcer with a 
trumpeter and a flag of truce. That document Lebrun ])repared, and 
having procured officer, trumpeter, and flag of truce, went forth to 
where Wimpfen was gathering troops for an attack on the Germans 
in Balan.' As Lebrun approached him, the angry Wimpfen shouted 
^ No capitulation ! drop that rag ! I mean to fight on ! ’ and forthwitli 
set out toward Balan carrying Lebrun along witli him into the fight. 

Ducrot had been fighting hard to the northward of Sedan, about 
Illy and .th^i edge of the Bois de Garenne, straining every nerve to 
arrest or delay the environing advance of the Germans. Recognising 
that hi^ efforts were futile, he resolved about half-past three to pass 
through the town and attempt to place himself in communication 
lyUh Wimpfen. At the entrance of the citadel one of that commander’s 
orderly officers brought him the order to rally all the troo^ he c6uld 
muirt^.hiOve them ..towards Bajan, and join in an attempt to cut a 
way eut^^towards C^gnan and Montm4dy.; .Ducrot had no hope of^ 
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the success of such an enterprise, but nevertheless was prepared to 
obey the order. But, as he writes, he was alone, he had not ev6n an 
escort. He told Wimpfen's orderly that he would go into Sedan and 
attempt to collect some troops. What he saw there may be told 
nearly in his own wwds.^ „ 

The state of the interior of Sedan was indescribable, 'the streets, 

the open places, tlie gates were blocked up with waggons, guns, and all 

the impedimenta and debris of a routed army. Bands of soldiers 
without arms, witliout packs, were rushing about, throwing them¬ 
selves into tlie houses, into the churches. Many unfortunate men 
were trampled under foot. Tlie few soldiers who still preserx^ed a 
remnant of energy seein(‘(l to be exptnuling it in accusations and 
curses. ‘ Weliavebeen betjuyed/ tluy cried; * we have been sold by 
traitors and cowards ! ’ There was regally nothing to be done with 
sucli men, and’ (reneral Ducrot lepaired to the sous-prcfecture where 
the Kmperor was. 

Nai)oleon tlie Third no longei* jireservod that cold and im¬ 
penetrable counteuanee known to all th(‘ world. The absolute silence 
which reigned in tlie presence of the Sovereign rendered the noise 
Old side move awfullv distinct. Tlie air was on fire. Shells fell on 
roofs and inas^es of masoTiiy, xvliieh craslied down on to the pave- 
immts. ‘I do-not understand/said th(‘Emperor, ‘ wliy the enemy 
continues liis five. 1 have ordered tlie white flag lobe hoisted. I 
hop<‘ to obtain an interview with the Prussian king, and may suc¬ 
ceed in obtaining advantageous terms for the army.’ . . . While 
the Em])eror and (jrencn'al Ducrot wen^ conversing, the cannonade 
increas(*d in violence from minute to minute. Conflagrations broke 
out. Women, children, and wounded were destroyed. Thesous-pre- 
fecture was no longer spared—shells (‘xjiloded every moment in 
garden and courtyard. 

‘ it is absolutely necessary to sto]) tlie firing!' saitl the Emperor. 
‘ Write this ! ’ he commanded General Ducrot:—‘ “ The flag of truce 
having been displayed, m^gotiations ai*e about to be opened with the 
enemy. 'Fhe firing must ct»as(‘ all along the lino.” ’ Then said the 
Emperor, ‘Now sign it!’ ‘Oh no, Sire,’replied Ducrot, ‘ I cannot 
sign ; by what right should I sign ? General Wimpfen is general- 
in-chief.’ ‘ Yes,’ said the Emperor, ‘ but I don’t know where General 
Wimpfen is to be found. Som(^ one must sign ! ’ ‘ Tx't his chief- 

of-staff sign, or General Douay.’ ‘ Yes,’ replied the Empeiw, * let 
the chief-of-stafif sign the order.’ 

The subsequent history of this order cannot be distinctly traced, 
or whether it ever got signed at all. It may have been enclosed in 
the missive from the Emperor which presently reached Wimpfen, 
and whicli that obstinate chief would not even open. It appears that 
Wimpfen's troops had been falling away from him, and he had ridden 

* La Jounife de Sedan. By General Ducrot. 
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back to one of the gates of Sedan, o^ the double errand of procuring 

reinforcements and trying to prevail on the Emperor to join him in 

his forlorn-hope attempt to break out. 

* 

• • • 

Shortly before four o^clock (writes 'Wimpfen) I reached the gate of Sedan. 

There, at last, thefe came to me M. Pierron of th§ Imperial Staff, who, instead of 
annoxincing tfie arrival of the Sovereign whicli I was expecting with feverish im¬ 
patience, handed me a letter from his Majesty; and informed me that the white 
flag was floating on our ramparts, and tliat 1 was charged with the duty of nego- 
ttatiug with the enemy..... Not rt'cognising the Emperor's right to order the 
hoisting of the flag, I replied to his messongor, 'I will not take cognisance of this 
letter ; Prefuse to negotiate !' In vain did M. Pierron insist. I took his Majesty's 
letter, and holding it in iny hand without opening it I entered the town, calling 
the soldiers to follow me into the fight. *. . . Having gathered about 2,000 men, 
at the head of this gallant handful I succt^edod, about five o’clock, in penetrating 
as far as the church of Balau ; hut the reinforcements I hoped for did not arrive, 
and I gave the order to retire on Sedan. 


WitQpfen, on his return to the fortress, forwarded his resignation 
to the Emperor, who then in vain atteinptotl to persuade first Ducrot 
and then Douay to assume the command, Wimp)fen firfaUy was sent 
for, and in the presence of tlie Emperor a violeiTt altercation occurred 
between him and Ducrot. Ducrot, who was the more excited of 
the two, withdrew, and iti the words of the Emperor, ‘General 
Wimpfen was brought to understand tliat, liaving commanded during 
the battle, his duty oblige<l him not to desei-t his post in circum¬ 
stances so critical.’ Wimpfen would liave been quite within his 
rights in persisting in his resignation. The situation had been 
purely a military one, and he was eoiiunander-in-ehiQf; yet the 
Emperor, who had no military posh ion wliatsoever, had overridden 
Wimpfon’s powers while as yet that offictu* was iii suprfune command. 
Wimpfen showed nn\gnaniinity and moral courage in taking on 
himself the invidious burden of conducting negotiations resulting 


fcom acts to which he had not ])een a party. 

' The venae may now be changed to the hill-top of PVenois, from 
which the Prussian king and his entourage were watching the course 
of events. It would seem that the first white flag which Faure cut 
down had not been noticed in the German army. As the afternoon 
drew on, the Irench defeat was decisively apparent, yet although the 
fierceness of the fighting waned, the now environed army remained 
stubborn in its resistance to inevitable fate, and so its final death-throe 
was to be artistii^y quickened up. In the stem words of the German 
official history, ‘ a powerful artillery fire against the enemy^s last 
point of refuge appeared the most suitable method of convincing him 
of the hopelessness of his situation, and of inducing him to surrender. 
WithJintent to hasten the capitulation, and thus spare the German 
aiThy fisher sacrifices, the King ordered the;whole available artillery 
to epujaeptr^te its fire on Sedan/ This command, states the Staff 
jyiMP^^hose narrative I am for the moment following, was issued 
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at 4 p.M,; and was promptly obeyed. The consequent exacerbation 
of the cannonade was no doubt that of which Ducrot tells, while he 
was in conversation with the Emperor in the sous-pr4fecture. Besults 
of the reinforced and concentrated shell fire were soon manifested. 
Sedan seemed in flames. The French return-fire, gallantly maintained 
for a time, was ultimately crushed into silence. The Staff History 
•gives no more time-data; to me the hurricane of shell fire seemed 
to endure for quite half an hour. Under its cover a Bavarian force 
was preparing to storm the Torcy gate. At this moment the whife 
flag was displayed on the citadel flagstaff, and the German fire pre¬ 
sently ceased. The Bavarian leader at the solicitation of the French 
commandant of Torcy then refrained from assault, and remained in 
position outside the gate. As the news of impending negotiations 
spread, hostilities ceased everywhere save at Balan, where the contu¬ 
macious Wimpfen was still battling impotently. Tidings of the situa¬ 
tion at Torcy having reached hiin, and the white flag being visible, 
the German King directed Colonel Bronsart von Schellendorf of his 
staff to ride into Sedan under a flag of truce, and summon the 
French comiuander-in-cbief to surrender his army and the fortress. 
'J^he I^russian officer entered the fortress and duly announced the 
nature of his mission; but to his surprise was ushered into the 
presence of the Emperor Napoleon, of whose presence in Sedan the 
German headquarters liad been ignorfint. In reply to Bronsart’s 
application for a f'l'dnch officer of rank to be appointed to negotiate, 
Napoleon sirnjily informed him that the army was commanded by 
General Wim])fen. This answer ho desired Bronsart to take back to 
the King, and to intimate further that he would shortly send out his 
aide-de-camp, General Count KeilkS with a letter from him to his 
Majesty. 

The Staff narrative is thenceforth extremely curt , and I follow it 
no /urtlier. Personally I witnessed nothing of what passed on the 
summit of tlie Frenois hill, being among the skirmishers on the 
plateagi of Floing when the cannon roar suddenly fell still. But on 
the same evening a distinguished officer of the headquarter staff who 
had witnessed everything that oeeuned on the Frenois summit dic¬ 
tated to me the following account:— 

• 

Bronsart and liis companion, Von Winterfelt, camo trotting up the hill, the time 
being a quarter past six. Bronsart spurred his liorse into a gallop as ho came 
near, and flinging hia arm behind him towards Sedan, exclaimed in a loud voice, 
*Der Kaiser ist da I * There was a loud outburst of cheering, but as Bronsart dis- 
mqpnted, Moltko with a very serious face strode towards him, and said something 
which gave Bronsart obvious concern—a rebuke, as I suppose, for his informality 
and lack of self-restraint in the presence of the King, It was at a quarter to seven 
when, with a trooper in advance be&ring on his lance the flag of truce, and with 
an escort of Prussian cuirassiers, the French officer came up the hill at a walking 
pace. He halted and dismounted some horse-lengths short of where the King stood, 
out to the front of his retinue; advanced, doffing his k^pi as he came, and with a 
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ei\mt rererence handed to his Majesty the Emperor’s letter. While the King^ 
Bismarck, and Moltke conversed earnestly apart, the Crown Prince, with that 
gracious tact which never deserts him, entered into conversation with poor for¬ 
lorn Reilly, standing out there among the stubhles. Presently Bismarck beckoned 
np from rearward a gentleman in uniform, Count Hatzfeld, I believe, of the 
Poreign Office,* who withdrew after a short interview with the Chancellor, 
Presently there was a curious spectacle. The King, sitting on a chair, was using 
as his writing-desk the seat of another chair, which was being held in position by. 
Major von Alton. The King, as we all knew later, was inditing his reply to 
Napoleon from Count Ilatzfeld’s ilraft. After expressing sympathy and intimat¬ 
ing acceptance of the Emperor’s swnrd, bis Majesty desired that Napoleon should 
appoint an officer to conduct negotiations*with (jeneral Moltke, whom he himself 
had delegated. Reilly rode back into Sedan with the King’s reply; about seven 
his Majesty and suite started on the drive back to Vendresse, Bismarck and Moltke 
rode into Donchery to take part in the conference for settling the terras of capitula¬ 
tion, and the Prenois hill top was deserted. 

The diary of Bismarck’s secretary, Dr. Buscli,^ wlio was with the 
headquarter staff, accords in essentials witli the foregoing.” He 
relates further that at a quarter past five a Bavarian officer came to the 
King with news that his general (.Alaillenger) was in Torcy, that the 
French wanted to capitulate, and were ready to surrender uncoH" 
ditionally; and that this messenger took backorders that all pro¬ 
posals as to negotiations were to be sent to the royal headquarters. 
Further that a little later an officer who had ridden out to estimate 
the German casualties, returned with the information that tliose were 
moderate :—‘ And the Emperor ?' asked the King of liim. ‘ Nobody 
knows ! ’ announced the officer. 

Thus far, if the hour-data are not very specific, there are no im¬ 
portant discrepancies in the testimony of eye-witnesses. But they 
are conspicuous in the^ evidence of tlie two eye-witnesses now to he 
cited. The late General Sheridan of the United States Army, a man 
of keen observation and unimpeachable veracity, trained by mucli 
experience to coolness in the midst of battle, was officially attacjied 
to ‘the royal headquarters. He made notes on the spot, which lie 
told me he had implicitly followed when writing liis memoirs,'*, pub¬ 
lished immediately after his lamented and premature death in 1888. 
And this is his testimony. 

By ’three o’clock, tlie French being in a desperate and hopeless situation, the 
King ordered ^the firing to be stopped, and at once despatched one of his staff, 
Colonel von Bronsart, with demand for a surrender. .Just as this officer was start¬ 
ing off, I remarked to Bismarck that Napoleon himself would likely be one of the 
prizes, but the Count, incredulous, replied, * Oh no, the old fox is too cunning to 
be caught in such a trap; be has, doubtless, slipped off to Paris,’ .. . Between four 
and five o’clock, Bronsart returned from his mission to Sedan, bringing wor^ to 
the King that General "Wimpfen, the commanding officer there, wished to know, 

* Now German Ambassador to Grea^ Britain, 
jJSi$t>uirck in ihfi Franco- Oennan Fhr. By Dr, Moritz Busch. 

Menuhn of General Slieridxn, (Chatto k Windus, 1888.) 
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in order that the further effusion of blood might be spared, upon what terms he 
might surrender. The colonel brought the intelligence also that the French 
Emperor was in the town. 

The late Mr. Holt White, the able and brilliant correspondent of 
the Pall Mall Gazette AnA the Neiv York Tribune, was with Sheridan 
throughout the day. He wrote?:— 

t 

About five o’clock there was a suspension of fighting all along the line. Five 
minutes later we saw a French officer, escoi-ted by two Uhlans, coming at a hard 
trot up the steep bridle-path, one of the Uhlans carrying a white duster on a 
faggot stick as a flag of truce. This oflicer, who camo to ask for terms of sur¬ 
render, was told that in a matter of such importance it was necessary to send an 
officer of high rank. About half-past six there was a sudden cry among members 
of the King’s staff, * Der Kaiser ist da,’ and ten minutes later General Reilly rode up 
with a letter from Napoleon to his Majesty, , . , who wrote a reply begging 
Napol^pn to come out next morning lo the royal headquarters at Vendreese. 

Of course this is an error; but what about the French officer of 
whose mission Ifolt Wliite wrote? The bavarian officer from Torcy 
of whom llusch s])eaks mij^lit liave been mistaken for a Frenchman, 
when as yet i)eople were not veiy well up in uniforms, were it not 
for the flag of truce. The ‘ Avliite duster ’ was certainly no myth, for 
Holt White brouglit it to London where many people saw it, and 
Sheridan told me he saw it given to White. Can this officer have 
brought tlie paper drawn out by Lebrun, at wliich Faure would not 
look, and which Wimpfen scouted when lu^ saw the horsejuaif with ‘ a 
rag on a pole,’ but which some one otJier tlian the commander-in¬ 
chief may have signed, and which had got forwarded somehow ? But 
if this were so. how comes it tliat .no mention is made of its exodus 
by French writers, or by the (iermaii official history of its reception ? 

During part of the evening I was in a hotel in tlie Place of 
Donchery wherein were <*ongregiited a great number of German 
officers. The house had hours earlier been eaten out of everything 
save bread, but there was plenty of wine, and champagne flowed freely. 
My companion and myself achie^■e(l great popularity by the free dis¬ 
tribution of a quantity of sardines which were among the provisions 
stowed in the well of our carriage. About ten, Bismarck, uniformed 
and booted to the thigh, sttode into the salle a manger, hungry and 
demanding supper. He made a formal statement to the assembled 
officers, reading from a paper, to the effect that the French Emperor 
had informed the King of the surrender of his sword. Adding no 
comments, he led off a hearty cheer, and then gave the toasts of ‘ The 
Kibg’ and ‘ The Fatherland,’ But his supper tarried. To an officer 
who ventured into the kitchen the poor hostess had protested that 
they might eat her if they chose, but that the only food in the place 
was half-a-dozen dubious ^eggs. From a ham among our stores we 
contributed sundry slices, and they \fith the dubious eggs were 
cooked for the Chancellor’s supper. I cannot, however, be certain 
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that he supped off this dish, for it was reported that between kitchen 
and dining room it was cut out and carried off by a privateering 
Uhlan oflBicer, and that after much perquisition throughout the town 
a beefsteak was found, which food it was that Bismarck ate for supper, 
washed down by a bottle of champagne. * • 

Having eaten and drunk, he stalked away to participate in the 
discussion With Wimpfen and his colleagues on the terms of capitula¬ 
tion, which has been described' in so vivid detail by Wimpfen him¬ 
self, and by Captain of Cuirassiers D’Orcet. How impassioned on the 
French side was the long controversy; how cold, stem, and ruthless 
was Moltke, is admirably summarised by Hooper.*’ Wimpfen would 
not accede to Moltke^s terms, and having succeeded, through Bis¬ 
marck’S intervention, in obtaining a prolongation of the truce until 
9 A.M. of the 2nd, he quitted Donchery * soon after midnight and 
returned to yedan. He went straight to the bedside of.the Emperor, 
who, having been informed of the harshness of the Grerman conditions, 
said, ‘ I shall start at five o’clock for the German headquarters, and 
"shall entreat the King to grant more fiivourable terms.’ Napoleon 
acted on his resolution. Expecting permission to return, prisoner of 
war though he had constituted himself, he bade no farewells. As he 
crossed the Torcy drawbridge the Zouaves on- duty shouted Vive 
VEinpei^eur ! ‘ the last adieu which fell upon his ears.’ 

Th^ evidence regarding tlie occurrences of the morning of the 
2nd of September literally swarms with discrepancies. General 
Sheridan was earliest on the ground, and to his evidence, summarised 
from his memoirs, I give the precedence. He was outside the Torcy 
gate of Sedan before six a.m.. About that hour there came through 
the gate an open carriage containing two ** men, one of whom, in the 
tmiforra of a general and smpking a cigarette, Sheridan recognised 
as the Emperor Napoleon. The carriage moved towards Donchery at 
a walking pace, Sheridan following it. Not quite a mile short of 
Donchery it halted to await, as he presently found, the arrival of 
Bisidarck, Napoleon remaining in the'vehicle, still smoking, and re¬ 
garding with nonchalance the stares of the German soldiers ’who 
recognised him. By and by Bismarck arrived at a canter; abreast 
of the carriage he dismounted and, approaching it, saluted the 
Emperor in a quick, brusque way that seemed to startle him. After 
a few words th^ pS^ty moved about one hundred yards further’on, 
then stopped opposite the weaver’s cottage so famous from that day. 
The Emperor alighted, and he and Bismarck entered the cottage. 
Beappearing in a quarter of an hour, they seated themselves in the 

ft. 

P Campaign of Sedan, By George Hooper. IJGeorge BeU &iCo., 1887.) 

• Sheridan always persisted v^emently that the carriage contained hut two 
meh, yi evidence to tlie contrary, ‘ Must I not believe my own eyes 1' he exclaimed 
to tte hot three months before his death. 
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open air on chairs brought out by the weaver. There for folly an hour 
they were engaged in an animated conversation, if much gesticulation 
is any indication. Bismarck seemed to do most of the talking.^ At 
length he arose, saluted the Emperor, and strode toward his horse. 
On the way he asked Sheridan if he had noticed how the Emperor 
started when they met, and Sheridan replying affirmatively, Bismarck 
added, ‘ Well, it must have been duo to my maiincrj not mj WordS— 
for those were, “I salute your Majesty just as I would my King#”’ 
Then, advising Sheridan to go to the Chateau Bellevue, as the next 
scene of interest, he rode off towards Vondresse to communicate with 
his Sovereign, Sheridan then concludes summarily :— 


Napoleon camo from the cottage to the chateau, and about ten o’clock the 
Prussian King arrived from Frenois, and Stoltke and AVimpfen having settled 
their points of dilierence before the two monftrclis met witliin the next half- 
hour the articles of capitulation were formally signed. 


Bismarck’s account of the morning’s occurrence, now condensed 
as follows, was given to Busch a few days later. 

About six A. 11 . Count Ueille appeared at Bismarck’s quarters A 
Donchery, and asked him to come to the Emperor. Bismarck went 
directly, starling dusty and dirty in undress, with huge boots un- 
hnished. He met the Emperor near Frenois, a mile and three- 
quarters from Uonchcry. Napoleon was seated in a carriage 'with 
three officers, and there wore three others on horseback. Napoleon 
desired to speak with the Prussian King, which Bismarck* said was 
impossible as the King was nine miles away. The Emperor then 
asked where meantime he could stay, and accepted Bismarck’s .offer of 
the latter’s Donchery quarters. But he stopped the cahiage opposite 
a weaver’s cottage two hundred paces from the village (Frenois) and 
expressed his desire to remain there. Bismarck accompanied him t-o 
a small room on the first floor with one window, its sole furniture a 
deal table and two rush-bottomed chairs. The conversation here 
lasted nearly three quaiters of an hour (nothing came of it, and I 
do not summarise it). Bismarck rode away to Donchery to dress, 
and on his return in* full uniform conducted Napoleon to the Chateau 
Bellevue with a ‘ guard of honour ’ of Cuirassiers. There Bismarck 
presently had himself called out of the room to ^ade further conversa¬ 
tion with the Emperor, whjo was told he could not see the King until 
the capitulation was settled. Soon Moltke and* AVimpfen came to 
terms, and then the sovereigns met. ‘ When the Emperor came out 
from the interview, his eyes were full of tears.’ In his official report 
Bismarck specifically states that his long interview with the Emperor, 
* which lasted nearly an hour,’ was held inside the weaver’s cottage. 

The following is what I personally saw, condensed from very 
copious notes taken at the time with watch in hand. Looking out 
from our bedroom window into the Place of Donchery at a quarter to 
six on the morning of the 2nd of September, I observed a sad-faced 
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French officer turning his horse away from Bismarck's quart-ers in the 
comey; 1 afterw^ds knew him to be General Reille. He had scarcely 
disappeared across the bridge when I noticed Bismarck emerge from 
his quarters and swing himself oti to his bay horse. Presently he 
followed in *Eeill4's track, fresh, hearty; steady of hand and clear of 
throat, as the voice proved in which he bade the column-men give 
him Space to pass, Wo fbllowcd him 2 >romptly on foot, but fell behind 
after he had crossed the bridge and cantered off to the left along the 
Sedan road. Pushing on, about two kilometres from Donchery we met 
a ^ther shabby open carriage, in which sat four officers in French 
uniform. On the right-hand side of the principal seat there leant 
back ja man with a grey face, heavy and impassive, but the lines drawn 
and deepened as if by some sj^asm. Simultaneously we recognised 
the Emperor. He wore a blue cloak with scarlet lining, which was 
thrown back disclosing the decorations on his breast. Behind, close to 
the carriage, rode Bismarck, followed by Reille and two other French 
officers. The cortege moved forward a few carriage lengths, and then 
Plaited in front of the weaver’s cottage at Napoleon's instance. I saw 
him turn round in his seat and heard the request lie made to Bismarck. 
The cottage, two storeys high, its front 2 )ainted yellow, is the nearest 
to Sedan of a block of three, standing some twenty feet south of the 
chaussoe, and on a slightly higher elevation. Immediately on alight¬ 
ing (the time by my watch ten minutes past seven) Napoleon hurried 
round to the back of the house ; while Bismarck and Reille went 
inside, but almost immediately came out. Woon the Emperor returned, 
and he and Bismarck then entered, ascending to tlie first floor. At 
twenty minutes jmst seven they came out, Bismarck a few moments 
in advance. Two chairs were 2 )]aced in front of the cottage by the 
weaver living downstairs; the two sat down facing the road, the 
Emperor on the right; and the outdoor conversation began which 
lasted nearly an hour. Bismarck had covered himself in compliance 
with a gesture and a bow from the Erajjeror. As they sat, the latter 
occasionally smiled faintly and made a nmiark, but obviously Bismarck 
was doing most of the talking and that, too, energetically. From our 
position we could just hear the rough murmur of Bismarck's voice 
when he raised it, anti then he would strengthen the emjihasis by the 
gesture of bringing a finger of the left Imnd down on the pahii of the 
right. The stubby-bearded weaver living upstairs was all the while 
overlooking the pair at a front window. When the party broke up 
I asked this man whether he had overheard anything. ‘ No,’ he said, 
‘they spoke in German, of wliich I know but a few words. When the 
monsieur in the white caji first spoke to the Emperor, he addressed 
French; then the Emperor said, ‘‘ Ijet us talk in German! ”' 
At "^ight Moltke arrived and joined in the conference, but twenty 
minirtes. later left tb go to meet the King on his way from Vendresse. 
Bisnlar^ departed for Donchery at twenty minutes to nine. 
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Bismarck, happening to see*my letter describing the events of the 
morning, instructed Busch to contradict certain of my statements. 
The assertion was persevered in* that ‘ he had spent three quarters of 
an hour at least inside the cottage in the upstairs room, and was 
only a very short time oUtside with the Emperor. He had never 
struck finger into palm, which was not a trick of his; ^and he did not 
speak Grerman with the Emperor, although he did so with the people 
of the house/ In this connection may be quoted the following 
extract from Dr, Bussell’s narrative of an account of the memorable 
morning given to Ihiu by Bismarck; ‘ He (Napoleon) alighted, and 
I proposed tliat we sliould go into a little cottage close at hand. 
But the house .... was not clean, and so chairs were brouglit 
outside, and we sat together talking/ 

The following are the recollections of Madame Fournaise, the 
weaver s wife, while the events were fresh in her memory:— 

The h]mj)eror, disliking to pass through the crowds of German sol¬ 
diers on the road to Donchery, alighted, and came up her narroAv stair¬ 
case. To reach the inner room he had to pass through her bedroom,where 
she had just risen. Tlie furniture of th(' inner room consisted of two 
straw-seated cliairs, a round ta1)lt\ and, a ]a*ess. Bismarck, ‘in a 
dress/ pres(*ntly joined tlie Em])ei*oi*. and for a quarter of an hour, says 
Madame Fournaise, they talki*d in low tones in German, of which she, 
remaining in the imfcr room, caught occasionally a word. Then 
Bismarck rose and came clattering out. ‘ 11 avail nne ires mauvaise 
mine' She warned him of the break-neck stairs, but he ‘sprang 
down tliem like a man of t wenty,’ mounted his horse, and rode away 
towards Doncliery, When she entered the room in which the 

A' 4 

Emperor was left, slie found lum seated at the little table wdth his 
face buried in his hands. ‘ Can I do anything for you ?’ she asked. 
‘ Only to pull down tlu' blinds ’ was Napoleon’s reply, without lifting 
his head. He would not speak-to General Lebrun, who came to him. 
In about half an hour Bismarck returned in full dress; he preceded 
the Emperor down 'the stairs, facing toward him as to ‘usher him 
with a certain honour.’ On the threshold the Km])eror gave her four 
20-franc pieces—he ‘ put them into my own hand ; and he said plain¬ 
tively “ This is perha])s the last hospitality I'shall receive in France ! ” ’ 
Bismarck was looking hard at her, and recognised her as having 
served his supper in the Donchery Hotel on the previous night. With 
a kindly word of farewell, ‘ which I shall never forget,’ the Emperor 
quitted the poor house wherein he had been so xinhappy and entered 
the carriage which was to convey him to the Chateau Bellevue. 

Madame Foumaise’s memory has failed her. After Bismarck’s 
departure— I resume my own notes—Napoleon, who was then out of 
doors, spoke a few words with his officers, and then for a time 
sauntered moodily and* alone up and down the path in the potato- 
plot on ^he right of the cottage, his white-gloved hands clasped 
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behind him, limping slightly, as he ■walked, and smoking hard. 

# a ^ 

Later he came and sat down among his officers, maintaining an 
almost total silence while they spoke and gesticulated with great 
animation. Busch was among the onlookers, and has described the 
EmpeXOr as ‘ a little thick-set man, wearing jauntily a red cap with 
gold border, black paletot lined with red, red trousers, and white kid ■ 
gloves. His whole appearance,’ to Busch’s genial perception, ‘ was a 
lijbtle unsoldierlike. The man looked too soft, too shabby I may say, 
for the uniform he worp.’ At a quarter past nine there- came from 
Donchery at a trot a detachment of the Bismarck Cuirassiers, 
which briskly formed a cordon round the rear of the block of cottages. 
The burly lieutenant dismounted two troopers, and without a glance 
at the group of PVenchmen or semblance of salute, marched them 
up behind the Emperor’s chair, halted them, gave loudly the order ’ 
‘ Draw swords,’ and then gave the men their orders in an undertone. 
The Emperor started suddenly, glanced backward with a gesture of 
surprise, and his face flushed—the first evidence of emotion*! had 
observed him to manifest. At a quarter to ten Bismarck returned, 
now in full uniform, liis burnished helmet flashing in the sun rays. 
Moltke accompanied him, but while Bismarck strode forward to where 
the Emperor was now standing, Moltke remained with the group 
gathered on the road. Half way to Vendresse Moltke had met the 
King, who approved of the proposed terms of capitulation, and inti¬ 
mated that he could not see the Emperor until they were accepted 
by the French commander-in-chief. 

Willing his hot face, Bismarck strode up to the Emperor and- 
spoke with him a few,moments. Then he ordered up the carriage 
which Napoleon entered, and the cortege, escorted by the Cuirassier 
* guard of honour,’ moved off at a walk toward the Chateau Bellevue, 
which lies nearer Sedan than does the weaver’s cottage. The charming 
residence, bowered in a grove, overiooks the Meuse and the plain 
on' which Sedan stands. The main entimice is in the first floor, 
reached from without by a broad staircase. The Emperor occupied 
the drawing-room in the central block, whore he remained alone after 
Bismarck left him. He seemed ill and broken as he slowly ascended 
the steps, with drooping'head and dragging limbs. 

The armistice had been prolonged until nine a.m. The members 
of the council of war, which Wimpfen had summoned for six A.M., 
listened to that unhappy chief, as in a voice broken by sobs he stated 
the conditions obstinately insisted on by Moltke. Two officers voted 
for continued resistance, but ultimately the council was unanimously 
in favour of acceptance of the conditions. Nevertheless hour after 
hoitr Wimpfen procrastinated. Before riding away to meet the King, 
had sent an officer into Sedan with the blunt ultimatum that 
would be renewed at ten o’clock unless by that hour 
negdtia^ons should have been resumed. Wimpfe^i still hanging back, 
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Captain Zingler remarked cheerfully that his instructions, in case of 
an unsatisfectory reply, were to give orders as he rode back that the . 
German batteries should open fire promptly at ten o’clock. In stress 
of an argument so strong, Wimpfen accompanied the Prassian 
captain to the Chateau Bellevue, in the panelled dining-room in 
the ground floor of which, about eleven o'clock, the articles of capitu¬ 
lation were signed by Moltke and the French commander. Then the 
latter had a moment upstairs with his Imperial-master, whom h.® 
told with great emotion that ‘ all was finished.’ The Emperor, he 
writes, * with tears in his eyes approached me, pressed my hand, and 
embraced me. . . . My sad and painful duty accomplished, I rode 
back to Sedan, “ la mort dans ranie.” ’ . , 

The Prussian King, with his son and their staffs, had been await¬ 
ing on the Frenois hill the tidings of the completion of the capitula¬ 
tion, and now the great cavalcade rode down iiito the grounds of the 
chateau. As Wilhelm alighted, Napoleon came down the steps to 
meet him. What a greeting! The German tall, upright, bluff, 
square-shouldered, with the flash of victory from the keen blue eyes 
under the helmet, and ilie flush of triumph on the fresh cheek. 
The Frenchman bent with weary stoop of the shoulders, leaden-faced, 
his eye drooping, liis lip quivering, bareheaded and dishevelled. As 
the two clasped hands silently, Napoleon’s handkerchief was at his ' 
eyes, and Wilhelm’s face was working strangely. Then the ‘ good 
brothers * ipounted the steps and entered the chateau. Their inter¬ 
view lasted about twenty minutes ; and then the Prussian King set 
off to ride through lus victorious soldiers bivouacking on the battle- 
■ field, lie who was left remained in the Chateau Bellevue until the 

t 

following morning, and then went away into captivity atWilhelms- 
huhe. 

After witnessing the departure of the Emperor on the morning of 
the 3rd, we spent that day with the capitulated French army-in its 
prison-bivouac on the j)enin8ula of Izes formed by a loop of the Meuse. 
So cordial were the poor fellows to the strangers, so courteous to one 
another, so cheerful and self-respc^ctful in their sad condition, so full 
of resource and contrivance, that it was a real pleasure to be among 
them, and night had fallen before we reluctantly exchanged the last 
farewells. Engrossed in talking over the interesting experiences of 
the day, it was not until we were near Frenois that the question came 
up, where we were to find qtiarters for the night ? Donchery, Frenois, 
and Sedan we knew to be seething full. We were passing the gate 
of the Chateau Bellevue, which was all in darkness and silence. 

‘ Let us sleep there! ’ exclaimed my companion with a veritable 
inspiration, ‘ the place seems empty.’ The gardener, now the sole 
caretaker of the premises, seemed content enough to have for inmates 
a couple of quiet civilians, and conducted us into the beautifully- 
panelled dming-foom, *at the table in which the capitulation had 
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been signed on the previous morning. Good quarters doubtless v^e 
had, but no food, for the Emperor’s entourage had exhausted the 
resources of the establishment, and the. gardener assured us that he 
and his wife were extremely hungry. At the great oak table, sullen 
and hungry, I sat writing a letter to my ilewspaper, while my com¬ 
panion disconsolately gnawed at a ham-bone, the miserable remnant 
of our store of provisions. It had but scant picking on it, and my 
companion with a -muttered objurgation threw it angrily on the table. 
As the bone fell, it upset niy ink-bottle and spilt its contents. 
Revisiting the chateau a few months later, I was gravely shown a 
huge inkstain on the dining-room table, which, the .'guide solemnly 
informed me, was caused by the upsetting of the ink-bottle used at 
the*signature of the capitulation of Sedan. Wimpfen, I was assured, 
had overturned it in the agitation of his shame and grief. The guide 
added that great sums had been offered for this table with the 
‘ historic ’ inkstain, but that no money would induce the proprietor 
to part with it. Thus do delusions crystallise into items of traditional 
histcfry. The stain on the floor of Ma,ry Stuart’s room in Holyrood, 
caused we are assured .by Rizzio’s blood, is probably the result of a 
saucerfiil of beetroot-vinegar upset by the janitor’s baby centuries 
after Mary met her cruel fate. 

To me was assigned the bedroom which on the previous night 
the Emperor had occupied. It was in the state in which he had left 
it. Sheets and a quilt were on the bed, but one of tlT6 window- 
hangings with its semicircular canopy had been dragged down and 
used as an additional covering. The glass doors of a bookcase stood, 
open, and on the commode at the bed-side, lay o})en, face downwards, 
a volume which had been taken from the case. The reader of the 
night before had made a selection in which thei-e was something 
onoinous—the book was Bulwer Lytton’s novel, The Last of the 
Barons. 

« . 


Akchib.vld Forbes. 
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It was the o*pinion of Alexander Ross, Master of Southampton 
Grammar School, expressed in what he calls a ‘needful cmmiiox 
them who desire to know if there be danger in reading the Alcoran ^ 
prefixed totheSieur du Ryer’s translation of the book so named, that 
it is a ‘ gallimaufry of errors, a hodge-podge made up of contradictions, * 
blasphemy, ridiculous fables, and lyes/ 

It is somewhat sari for those who agree with this opinion to 
think that for twelve centuries the Kuran has been the funda- 
ine^ntal code of theological, civil, and criminal jurisprudence^ has 
])een, to quote Carlyle, in his IJero as Prophet, the ‘religion and 
life guidance’ of a fifth part of the whole kindred of mankind, 
that thjy believe it revealed out of heaven to Muhammad by the 
Angel Gabriel, and that its commentaries, written, we may sujipose, 
by men of more than average intelligence, are so numerous that 
there are said to be no less than 20,000 in the library at Tripoli 
alone. Possibly the schoolmaster was a poet, and the poets—of whom' 
]?oileau, who said in his indifterence, ‘ Pour moi, je lis la Bible autant 
que rAlcoran,’ may be taken as an example—have ever been erratic in 
the matter of religion. 

It was no whit better in the classical times. ‘Esse aliquos 
Manes/ says Juvenal—that there are any such things as souls of 
the dead, or subtermneous realms, or ferryman’s ])ole, or black frogs 
in the Stygian pool, not even children believe, save those who are 
not yet old enough to pay for admission to the public baths. In 
this want of faith in a h(dl the amiable poet was not alone. If, says 
Pliny, there were any after life, what hope or expectation could there 
ever be for us of repose ? »Surely such credulity deprives ns of the 
benefit of deatli, Nature’s greatest boon. ‘ 0 Charida^ !’ says Calli- 
macluis, in a well-known epigram, ‘what is there.down below? 
Much darkness. And what is this other life ? A lie ! And the god of 
hell ? A fable. All is over with death ! ’ Lucretius explains the tortures 
of Tantalus, of Tityus, and of Sisyphus as the ’punishments in this 
world of the superstitious person, the lover, and the man of ambition,, 
and adds that Cerberus and the Furies neither are nor can be anywhere,. 
Seneca, in the TroadeSy by the mouth of his chorus, speaks of these? 
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things as a fable resembling a troublesome dream, an idle rumour, a 
tale of air, and in his Consolation of Ma/rcia he' says t^ey make a 
bugbear of the lower world, but there is no darkness for the dead, nor 
prison, nor fiery river, nor tribunal, nor accused, nor judge in that 
state of final freedom. It is 'the ’poets who have made us ti;emble 
with these idle fears. Death is the end and solution of all our sorrows, 
into which no ills of earth may enter, leaving us once more in that 
tranquillity wherein we lay before we were born. 

In Islam there are not many who have s]:)oken so boldly as these 
poets. But some there were and are. And Muhammad had a whole- 
sojne drend of the whole irritable genus. The Kurd.n, signifying the 
residing, as the Christian Scripture signifies the writing* has a chai)ter 
honoured by their name. And in that Surah, The Poets, they are thus 
censured. ‘ Asfor the poets, it is those tliat err who follow them. Dost 
thou not see how they wander—(explained by the commentator Jal^l 
‘ al-dfn of their extravagant speech)-^in every wadi, and that they say 
that which they do not ? But those who aot unjustly shall know 
hereafter with what return they shall retilni,’ or, in other words, how 
they shall be punished in hell. 

Before entering on what may be called the Dell proper of Islam it 
would perha],>s be convenient to describe a certain agony—an article 
of faith with the orthodox JMuslim—which irnist be undergone soon 
after death by unbelievers. In the chapter of The Spoils it is jrritten, 
‘ If thou didst behold when the angels cause the unbelievers to die, they 
strike their faces and their bodies and “ Taste ye of the punishment oi 
burning; ” and the same words are found in the cha])ter of Mtthammad 
'Out*of these two texts, with the he!]; of traditions of the Prophet, 
commentators have built up what.is (*alled the Sio'dl Kabrov Interro* 
gation of the Grave. This precedaneous ])ain or antepast of hell is thus 
described by the Proof of Islam or the ()vnameni of Religion al-Ghazziili. 
Two angels called Fattdndn or the Inquisitors, Munkar and Nakir, 
awfiil and horrible, black, with blue eyes objects of detestation to the 
Arabs—there is also a tradition that these angels are blind and deaf 
and dumb—will immediately after burial cause the buried, of body 
and soul consisting, to sit up. in their graves. The Muslim corpse is 
wrapped in a winding-sheet without any coffin, and the graves are 
made hollow, and are not filled wdth eartli, hut a space is left for 
sitting up before the angels with less inconvenience. Then the 
inquisitors will ask concerning the unity of God and belief in his 
apostle, and will say ‘ Who is your Lord ? and what is your religion ? 
and who is your prophet ? and what is your Kihlah ? ^ If the answers 
given prove unsatisfactory to the examiners, they will incontinently 
tqnnent thp wretched dead with heavy strokes of iron mallets between 
to the pain of which strokes the victims will testify with 
nn ^fiS^eding loud cry to be heard from East to West by all living 

men and genii. Ninety-nine Tanni/a will then be sent 
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into the sepulchre of every one of them. And if you ask what are 
ToTinvn ? they are serpents with seven heads, which sting and bite 
and blow up the bodies of the wicked till the day of judgment. Chil¬ 
dren are prepared for this examination and taught at an early period to 
say ‘Allah is my lord/ ‘ Islam is my religion/ ‘Muhammad is my 
prophet/ ‘The Ka^ah is my KihlahJ 

The idea of this initiatory torture is not the least remarkable 
of Muhammad s ‘loans from the Talmudists, who call it KhibbUt 
Hakkeber, or the. Percussion of the Tomb. To the present day the 
Aahkenaoim or German J,ews use the following prayer in their 
Bmachm or blessings: ‘ Deliver us, 0 Lord, from evil decrees and 
from poverty and from affliction, and from every kind of punish- 
* ment, and from the judgment of hell, and from the percussion of the 
tomb.’ Elijah ben Asher the Levite, in his work called Tishbi, says, 
when a man is sepjunted from tlte world the angel of death comes and 
sits upon his sepulchre. Then his soul iiiiiriediately enters his body, 
and causes him to stand upon his feet. In the hand of death’s angel 
is a ('liain half of iron and half of and he smites him therewith. 

At the first stroke his limlis are loosened, at the second his bones are 

« 

dispersed, and angels come and gather iheiri together; at the third 
stroke he becomes dUst and ashes, and thus is he i*eturned again to 
his sepulchre. More hard, said Kabbi Mcir, is the judgment of the 
Percussion of the Tomb than the judgment, of Hell, for even the per¬ 
fectly righteous and infants at the breast and untimely births are 
judged thereby, excepting him who dies on (he c\'e of the Sabbath 
and lives in the land of Israel. 


The Sti\U Kahr, if not expressly declared in the KurAii, is amply 
supported by tradition. According to Anas, tlie Prophet said, ‘ When 
a man is put into his grave, and his coni])anions turn away from 
him, he hears the clatter of their shoes as they, depart, and immedi¬ 
ately the impiisitors come and ask, ‘‘ ^Vhat do you say about this man, 
Muhammad?” Then as to the hyjKx-rite and unbeliever he will 
answer, “ I know liijn not, and I say about him what other jieople 
say.” Then they will ask him, Have you not understood ? have you 
not read?” and they will strike liim one stroke with sle’dge-hammers 
of iron, such that if inountaina were struck therewith they would ■ 
become dust. Then a voice will fall from heaven, “ Prepare him a bed 
of fire and clothes of fire, and open for him the door towards hell,” 
Then he will feel the heat and the simoom of hell, an<l the earth will 
descend on him in a mass; and his grave will becomb contracted/ 
and his ribs will be dislocated, and so ho will be tormented until the 
consummation of all things. One day ’Uthindn sat on a grave, and 
he wept until his beard grew wet. They said to him, “ You remember 
the, fire and weep not, and yet you weep from sitting on a grave.” H€f 
replied, “ The Prophet said the grave is the first of the .stages of 
eternity, and if a man escape not from the evil thereof, what follows 
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is. jnore haxd for him; ” and he said, “ I have not seen any sight but the 
graye is more hopeless than it.” Of the Tannin^ Abu Sa’id saidibhe 
Prophet said if one of these were to breathe Uj^n the earth, it would 
never again bring forth any green thing. 

Behind the unbelievers, says the chapter of the Belieyerd, there 
shall be a Barzahh until the day of resurrection. Jawhari and 
Eirdzabddi define as what is between this world and the next. 

It is used for the time, the place, and condition, and corresponds in some 
measure to Hades. Whoever dies is said to have entered Barzahh, 
The beginning of Barzakh for a bad man is bad. Even in articulo 
mortis he will be treated unkindly. Baiddwf, in his commentary on 
the first words of NCizi'dt, says that the angel of death and his 
assistants will tear out the souls of the unbelievers from the inner¬ 
most parts of their bodies, as a man drags up a thing from the 

bottom of the ocean. . A tradition says wlion the soul of a bad man 

• 

is taken by AzrcCil, or the angel of death, he cries, ‘ 0 foul soul 
dwelling in a foul body, 0 contemptible soul, come forth ! ’ Then as 
when a hot spit is dragged forth out of wet wool, part of the wool 
sticks to the spit; so with the soul is dragged foilh a part of the 
veins. It is brought to the gates of heaven, but these will be shut 
against its evil smell. When Abu llurainih on one occasion spoke 
of this smell to the Prophet, he put his garment to his nose. .After 
the soul of the wicked has been rejected by heaven as evil smelling 
and by earth, it is cast into Sijjhi. a dungeon below the seventh and 
lowest earth, situated under a green rock, or, according to a tradition 
of the Prophet, under the jawbone of Iblis, there to remain until it 
is once more married to its body. 

After judgment the wicked will turn to the left, like the goats in 
the Gospel of Matthew, and will then pass over the well-known bridge 
. of Sirdt in the Kurdn is the road to liell, but tradition has 

converted the road into a bridge stretcliing from earth to paradise 
aerpss hell, finer than a hair, and sharper than the edge of a sword, 
beset, moreover, on both sides with briars and books and thorns. And 
so, what with the extreme tenuity of the patli, its slipperiness, the 
entanglement of thorns, and the extinction of light, the wicked will 
• fall down very quicklj’^ into the gulf below. This idea of the bridge 
seems also borrowed from the Jews. In the Yolknt Reuhenivfe read 
that the idolaters will pass over the bridge of hell, and it shall, be 
before them as a thread, and they shall fall upon their faces into 
•hell. In the' Hakk aUYakin, a Persian exj)osition of Shfah theology 
by Muhammad Bdkir Majlisi, the bridge is said to be a journey of 
three thousand years. For one thousand they will go downwards, 
for^ one thousand over thorns, briars, serpents, and scorpions, and for 
thousand they will go up. Implicit faith, says Bdkir, must 
in this matter. All attempts of speculative exegesis are 
j]^ occasions of Satanic doubt. 
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Not only the wicked must pass over this bridge, but the good also, 
as both must undergo the Interrogation of the Grave, and both must 
be weighed in the Mizdn or balance. The Mizdn^ like the is an 
article of orthodox belief in its literal and material sense. It is sup¬ 
ported by the Kurdn, the Sunnah or tradition, and Ijind*, or the 
unanimous consent of theologians. Al-Ghazzaii says the Muslim must 
believe in the balance with its twin basins, and its tongue, a balance 
which, as to its size, is as the stories of earth and heaven. In this, 
by the power of God and the hand of Gabriel, the Persian Saroah, hll 
works will be weighed. In The Prophets it is written, ‘We will set 
just balances for the day of resurrection, and no soul shall be wronged 
in aught, even though it were in the weight of one grain of mustard- 
seed ; we will bring it forth, and we suffice as accomptants.’ And the 
weighing of that day, Ha 3 ^s al-A^rdj\ shall be just, and they whose- 
balance is light, these are they who have lost their souls. They shall 
be of the inhabitants of hell, and the fire, The Believers, shall 
scorch their faces. This Mizdn may also be taken from the Jews. 
In the Talmudic treatise on the New Year there is a prolonged refer¬ 
ence to the weighing of irioi’al actions, but the scales in this treatise 
are clearly rather metaphorical than real. 

‘ Between them twain ’ (the blessed and the damned), says al~AWdf, 

‘ a veil, and on aWdf men, who know all by their marks and cry to 
the fellows of paradise, “ Peace be on you ! ” They cannot enter therein 
though they desire, and when their eyes are turned towards the 
fellows of the fire they say, “ 0 our Lord, place us not with the ungodly 
people.” ’ A Vo/is commonly understood of a partition separating para¬ 
dise from hell. The marks are the black faces of the bad, with which 
may be compared the Christian mark of the beast in the forehead and 
the hand. ‘ On AVd/,’ says Jalul, ‘ will stand those whose good and 
evil works are equal, and are not, therefore, to be placed in heaven or 
in hell.’ AVd/ seems to be a sort of limbo or purgatory. This also 
may be taken from the Jews. In the Midrash of Ecclesiastes it is 
asked, ‘ How much space is there between heaven and hell ? ’ Rabbi 
Jochanan said a wall. Rabbi Acha, a span. Others say they are so 
close that it is easy to see from one into the other.. This idea is 
supix>rted by Socrates in the Phwdo, who tells his friends that the 
moral middlemen will pass, using such vessels as they have, to the 
lake of Acheron, and dwelling there be purified of their evil deeds 
though he adds: ‘ To be very positive that this matter is as I have 
related it, is not becoming to a man of sense.’ A similar notion is 
conveyed by the great gulf of the Christian Evangelist dividing the 
rich man from Lazarus in Abraham’s bosom. Muhapimad was not of 
the opinion of Swedenborg, who said of Purgatory, ‘ I aver that it is 
a pure Babylonish fiction invented for the sake of gain, and that no- 
such place can or does exist.’ Praying for the dead is clearly a reli¬ 
gious act. ‘ When the prayer reaches the dead,’ says Abu Hurairah, 
You XXXI—No. 181 • H H 
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* it is more deiar to him than aoght in thfi Vorld, and, inde^, Gpd' gives 
to the deadi on account of. such intercesi^ons, reivards like monntainB. 
The opinioos, however, about Mo fer ftom unanimous in maki]^ 
it a state of purification, lasting till ,mfectvm dvMw 9odu8, out 
ecewritwr igni, or until the crimes done in the days of nature, shedl 
have been burnt or purged away, and leading at last, though late yet 
at last, to heaven. 

a 

Jaha/nnam, the word used by Muhammadans for hell when it is 
hot spoken of as al-ndr or the fire, the common term in the Kur&n 
and Traditions, is, of course, taken from the Jewish Oehinnomy or 
southern valley of Jerusalem, named after some unlucky ancient owner 
or inli^ijhtant. The retention of the final letter shows it did not reach 
Islam -via Christianity. IbliSy on the contrary, of whom hereafter, 
seems derived from the Christians, though Skaitdn is a form of the 
Hebrew Satan, In books of Persian theology hell is known as Dozakh, 
After a general bodily resurrection in which Muhammad agrees with 
Parsee, Christian, and Jew—and insists on it with unwearied iteration 
—there will be a general descent into hell. ‘ There is none of you but 
shall descend into hell,’ says Mary; * this with your Lord is a de¬ 
cided decree.* The pious will be delivered, but the wicked will be 
left therein kneeling. 

In al~ffijr it is wiitten, ‘ Jahannam hath seven gates, to every 
gate of them a distinct portion.’ Out of this small text, Muhammadan 
ecclesiastics, following the Magians and the Jews, have constructed 
seven stories of hell one below another, designed for the reception of 
so many differing companies of the damned. The uppermost layer of 
these stories is called Jahannam, a particular name for this story, and 
a general name for hell. This compartment is, for wicked Muham¬ 
madans only or the people of the unity. These, after being punished 
aodording to their demerits, will be finally released and their par¬ 
ticular hell destroyed; the next, Lathdy or the Flamer, is for the 
Christians; the third, Hutamahy or the Smasher, for the Jews; the 
fourth, Sa*ir, or the Blazer, for the Sabians; tlie fifth, Salcar, or the 
Scorcher, for the Magians ; the sixth, JaJdm, or the Burner, for the 
idolators; and the seventh, Hd/wiyahy or the Abyss, the undermost, the 
worst, for the hypocrites. This is also called Dark asfaly or the Pro- 
foundest Degree. These seven hells are also taken from the Jews. 
Simeon ben Yochai, in the second volume of the Zokar, after saying 
that once iu' this world there was no lust of evil, because it was 
enclosed in a ring of iron and set in a hole in the great deep, adds 
that during all this time the fire of hell was extinguished and burnt 
not at all. But when the lust of evil returned te its place, the wicked 
the world began to grow warm therewith, and the fire of hell began 

for, as Babbi Simeon explains, the fire of hell is only 
by the force of the lust of evil in the wicked, 
kept bufxiing day and night and is not-cp^ched. He 
go^ oa to say there are seven doors in hell and seven habitations. 
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It 10 remaiicable that the seventh or worst heU is by all the 
commentators assigned to hypocrites. There appears to be a natural 
fitness in this, which has pleased all tastes. But with regal'd to the 
inhabitants of the other.hells there is much strife- Some, for 
^example, set idolaters in tjie second, in the third Gog and IVIagOg, 
devils in the fourth, those who neglect almsgiviug and prayer in the 
fifth, and Magians, Jews, and Christians together—an ingenious 
torture—in the sixth. Others say that Jahannam is the abode of 
the Dahriyah, who deny the creation, believing in the world's eternity; 
Latkd, of the Dualists or Manichees and idolatrous Arabs; Hutamahy 


of the Indian Brahmins ; Sa^iVy of the Jews ; Sokar^ of the Christians; 
and Jaliim, of the Magians. A very common confusion, supported 

, gives the Kccond hell to the Jews, and 
the third, or worst, to the Christians. That Muhammad never 
intended this seems clear from the Table, in which he says the Jews 
are the most violent enemies of the Muslims, because they ' are not 
puffed up with pride,’ while the Christians are the most inclinable to 
entertain friendship for tliein. Every onc' of these hells is men¬ 
tioned by its proper name in the Kiuan. J'\)r example, the seventh 
lowest and last hell, the hell of hypocrites, in al-KdH'ah or the Striker, 
one of the many names of the judgjnent day, so called, as JaMl ex¬ 
plains, because it strikes all hearts with its terrors, a day eloquently 
described in the inspired language of the Prophet, ‘ Of men scattered 
to and fro like moths, of mountains flying to and fro in the air like 
locks of carded and coloured wool.’ In al-KdrVah it is said, ‘ And as 
for him whose balance shall be light, his metropolis ahviWhe lldwiyahJ 
The descriptions of hell in the Kuran are varied, vivid, copious, 
and exact. There is a certain dramatic, energetic, trenchant force in 
the words of Muhammad, a Dantesque realism, compared with which 
the well-known terms of the Christian evangelists, the furnace of fire, 
the worm, the wailing, and the gnashing of teeth, sink into insignifi¬ 
cance. The author of the Revelation, speaking of the apostate 
worshippers of the beast, says ‘ the smoke of their torment ascendeth 
up for ever and ever, and they have no rest day nor night,’ Whether 
this be more powerful than Muhammad’s * They shall remain for ever 
therein,’ it is for the reader to determine. Speaking of the damned, 
or of the fellows of the left band, the Kuran says, ‘ They shall be 
dragged into hell by their forelocks and their feet’ {Rahmany, ‘There 
shall be cut out for them garments of tire’ (the Pilgrimage)\ 
^ Flameless smoke shall envelop them, and smokeless flame ^(Ral^marh ); 
* They shall be holpen with water like molten brass ’ (the Cav^ ; ‘ They 
shall taste no coolfiess, nor any drink save boiling water and ghuaadk^ 
(the New^ ; ‘ So often as their skins are sufficiently cooked, we will 
change them for skins other than they ’ (WomerC ); * For them shall 
be the simoom and the shadow of black smoke ’ (KdrVdh ); ‘ It shall 
cast out sparks like castles, as it were yellow camels ’ {Muraaldty 
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According to Jaldl, the camels are pitch^soloured. Some copies read' 
‘ cables ’ instead of camels ; ‘ The fuel of the fire is men and stones 
(the Prohibition) ; ‘ It shall mount above their hearts, and be vaultedt 
over them on extended columns ’ (the Slandet ^^); ‘ It leaves nothing 
behind, it lets nought remain ’ (the Comred) ; ‘ As often as they in 
their anguish shall desire to get out of it, they shall be returned into 
it * (the Pilgrimage ; ‘ Therein shall they groan and sigh, dwelling 
for ever therein so long as the heavens and the earth endure^' 
(Had) ; an idiom, according to Baidawi, for eternity, but according 
to others for a long duration. The ‘ groan and sigh ’ in the Arabic- 
signify precisely the expiration and inspiration of an ass. 

Abu Sa’idal-Khadri says there is a smoky curtain round hell com¬ 
posed of four walls, and the breadth of every wall is a forty years^^ 
journey. Hell, says the Dawn, shall on the day of judgment be* 

‘ brought up.’ This passage is understood by orthodox Muslims in a. 
literal sense. JaMl interprets, ‘ It shall be moved by seventy thousand 
halters, every halter being in the hands of seventy thousand angels, 
and it shall come roaring in its rage.’ So in Furkdn, ‘ As soon as 
the fire sees the wicked from afar, they shall hear it “braying.”’ A. 
forcible expression not commonly retained in translations, but counte¬ 
nanced by the authority of both Milton and Shakespeare. In Ihralmn, 
or Abraham, it is written of the proud and the contumacious one, 

* Before him is hell, and he shall be given the drink of {^adid. This 
shall he drink by sips, and he will not pleasantly let it pass his throat.’ 
Abu Dardil said ‘ Hunger shall be cast upon the fire-folk, and it shall 
equal what they are in of punishment, and they shall cry out for lielp; 
then will they be holpen with victual from l)aTi\ Then tlu^y will 
cry out again for help, and they will be holpen With victual of choking,, 
and they will remember that in the world they rid them of tlieir 
choking with drink. So they will cry out again for help from drink, 
but boiling water shall be raised for them by pothooks of iron.’ 

In ^ad, the name of an Arabic letter, it is written, ‘ Aye, let 
them taste of boiling water and ghassdk and divers other things of 
a like kind.’ The Prophet, according to Abu Sa’id al-Khadri, said, 

' If a bucket of ghassdk were poured into the world, it would cause alf 
the people in the world to stink.’ It is variously interpreted. Wahl, 
in his translation, gives Fdulnias-eiter. It bears a generic resem¬ 
blance to $adid, which is otherwise explained as a cold, clammy, 
filthy, and fetid moisture flowing out of the folk of the fire, whicli 
cannot be drunk from its coldness, as boiling winter cannot be drunk 
from its heat. The drinking of this boiling water by the damned is 
compared in Wdki'ak, or the inevitable accident (of the judgment, 
day) to the drinking of female camels distraught with thirst. Another 
hell is of ZaJckum,i\xG worst of trees, which is prepared 
for the fellows of the fire. No tree more bitter is known 
in the flora of Arabia. Thrice is Za&Mm mentioned in the Holy 
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Scripture, It has been designed, says the Kur^n, as an occasion for 
dispute among the unjust. Hell fire, they will say, bums trees ; how, 
then, can this tree spring from the bottom of hell ? If one drop from 
it, says a tradition* were to fall into the habitation of the world, 
verily it would corrupt all the victuals of the folk of the earth. How, 
then, will it be for him whose food is Zakkum ? The buds of the 
tree of Zakkum are like the pates of devils, explained by Jal&l of 
serpents of the foulest favour. .As devils are unknown, it has,been 
ui’ged that the coiTi[>arison is defective. ‘ But,’ said Abu Ubaida 
Mumar, ‘ God s])oke to the Arabs after their owm style,’ and supports 
his opinion by a verse of Ainr al-Kais, ‘ Will he slay me, mo of whom 
swords are the bedfellows, and arrows blue steel-pointed like the teeth 
of ghouls ? ’ And the Arabs never have seen a ghoul, but since the 
word ghoul frightened them, they w'ere Ihrcatened therewith. Al- 
Kazwinf, however, says several of the companions of the Prophet on 
a certain day saw ghouls, and one of tlieiii, ’Ainr, struck at a ghoul 
with liis sword. 

Zakkum may he derived from the Jews. In the Talinudio 
treatise Succoh it is writi(ui, ‘ There are two palm trees in the valley 
of the children of Hinnoin, and from between tboiii smoke goes up, 
and those are the palms of (lie llav liuvzcl, or mountain of iron, and 
here is ilie entrance to ladl.’ In licll, too, is So ud^ a lofty hill of 
fire. In the Covered it fs wrilten, ‘ J will dj'ive him uj) Sa'ud,^ Abu 
tsaTd, quoting the Prophet, said, ‘ Ho shall climb up it for seventy 
autumns, and tluai shall b(' (*ast down again, and so on for ever.’ 
‘'i'he damned,’ says the Believer, ‘ shall grin in tlie lire.’ Abu SaTd 
lias ex]>lained the. gi’in : ‘ Tlu'ir upper Ui>s shall be slirivolled till they 
reacli the middle of tlun’r heads, and tlieir lower lijis shall lie relaxed 
till they strike' (heir navels'. In the luevilalile, ihv unbeliever is 
nound in a cliain of seventy cubits. Its lengtli is increased by a 
saving of the Sanctified, comimnnorated liy ’Abd Allali Ibn ’Umar. 
‘If a ball of lead like tins'—and h(‘. point (*d to his skull—‘ were 
thrown from the heavens to the eaitli, a. journey of five liundred 
years, it would reatdi the cartli before night, luit if it were thrown 
from the top of this chain it would be foi’ty autumns, travelling 
night and day. before it readied its rest and bottom.’ 

‘The fellows of the Hre,' it is writtmi in oi-hlrd/, ‘shall cry to 
the fellows of paradise, “ Pour upon us some water, or of that which 
■God hath given you.” They shall answer, “Truly God hatli for¬ 
bidden them to unbelievers.” ’ Of this incidmit, recalling the 
Christian story of Dives and Lazarus, Baidawi makes use to show 
that Jannah, or the garden, or paradise, is situated physically above 
the fire. 

‘ They shall remain for ever therein.’ That is the fate of all who 
are not Muslims—of tlm Jews, for instance, who, in the Ootv, say 
the ‘fire shall touch us only for numbered days.’ Forty, as. Jaldl 
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exjdains, after the days their fathers trorshipped the calf. But 
Muslims shall all escape after a period, suited to their works, not 
less than nine hundred, and not greater than se'^^en thousand, years. 
Their skins, indeed, according to tradition, shall be scorched black, 
but thfe place of prostration of their knees and foreheads, or other 
pairts of their body which touch the ground in prayer, shall be white, 
for the fire shall have no power over them, and by these they shall 

b© known. Some suppose that the fire shall b© damped for them, 
and the fierceness of its flames abated. Others say they shall be 
cast into a deep sleep during the whole duration of their sojourn in 
Jahimnam. But, be this as it may, their smoke and filth shall at 
last be washed from them by the waters of life of one of the celestial 
rivers, and they shall enter paradise whiter than pearls. 

From the repeated expression in the Kurdn, ‘ Verily I will fill hell 
with you,’ the orthodox suppose that this place will be quite full on 
the day of judgment. On t hat day, says ifd/, the name of an Arabic 
letter, we will say to hell, ‘ Art thou full ? ’ and it shall say, ‘ Is there 
any augment ? ’ Anas explains, hell will continually receive, and 
say thus until the Lord of glory puts his foot in it, then its parts 
will he contracted, and it will cry, ‘ Enough ! enough! enough! by 
thy glory, and by thy munificence ! ’ This will take place, according 
to Abu Hurairah, on an occasion of a dispnje between the fire and 
paradise. 

As for a private pique Uranus placed in hell his children, and as 
one of them, Saturn, placed in hell Uranus, and as Jupiter is said to- 
have in his turn placed in hell Saturn, so Muhammad has not hesi¬ 
tated to place in hell his own particular foes. For instance, his uncle 
’Ahd al-Uzza, sumamed by the Prophet Ahil Lahab, or the Father of 
the Flame, in explanatory antici[jation of his after life, has Surah 
consecrated to him, and called by that name, in which it is said not 
only that he shall be burned, but his wife also, with a rope of twisted 
palm-fibre round her neck. Muhammad in his turn, it will be re¬ 
membered—and thus the whirligig of time brings in his revenges— 
is placed by Dante in the eighth limbo or circle of hell, the Mal^olge. 

In ai-Mutajffifiny or the Givers of Short Measure, it is said, ‘ One- 
day those who believe shall laugli the infidels to scorn, these on 

their bridal beds shall behold-’ Here the sacred text abruptly 

stops. But Baiddwi explains, they shall behold the unbelievers igno* 
miniously driven into the fire. And it is said that a door shall be 
Shown unto the damned, opening into Jannah or paradise, and it 
shall be said unto them, ‘ Go forth into it; ’ then when they come close 
to this door, it shall be suddenly shut in their faces, and then the 
bidievers within will laugh. With this interesting feature of Muslim 

may be compared a passage in- the Christian Eevelation, 
comiii^^y attributed to John. Of the apostate worshippers of the 
beast in that hook Haid, ‘ They shaH he tormented with fire And 
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brimstone in the presence of the holy angels, and in the presence of 
the lamb/ s . . 

Abd Muhammad al-^usain Ibn Mas’dd Ibn Muhammad, more 
generally known by the title of al-Farrd (the Fur Seller) al-Baghawi; 
(of Bagh, a town in Khorasan), who died in the year of the Hyrah 
516, corresponding with a.d. 1122, was a doctor of the sect of al~8hdfi\ 
a Sea of Knowledge. This Imdm was far from a luxurious liver. His 
ordinary meal was a little dry bread, but as this was regarded by some 
as an affectation of abstinence, he added thereto olive oil. He com¬ 
posed a work supplementary to the Kurdn and holding the second 
degree of authority, entitled Masabih al-Sunan^ or Lanterns of 
Traditions,* the great collection of orthodox or Sunnite sentences at¬ 
tributed to the Prophet. This work was afterwards remodelled by 

the Shaikh Wali al-Dm Abu ’Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Abd ’Allah 

• 

al-Khatib, and called by him Mishcdt al-Maadhil)., or the Niche 
for the Lanterns. It is a contracted recension with some addi¬ 
tions, and was finished A.H. 737. Here may be found the numerous 
Aadnid, weak, respectable, and authentic, the sayings, with their 
various degrees of authority, which have been attributed to the 
Prophet by the primil ivc fathers of the faith. 

Of these, some concerned w'itli hell may interest the reader. 
Abu Hurairah, or the Father of the Kitten, said the Apostle of God, 
upon whom be blessing and peace, said the lire of the world is one 
part in seventy of the fire of hell. It was then answered, ‘ 0 Apostle 
of God! surely our fire is sufficient/ The Apostle said, ‘It shall 
be exceeded by sixty-nine paiis, every one of them equal to the fire 
of this world/ According to Abu Ifurairah, the fire of hell burnt for 
a thousand years till it became led, then for anotlier thousand till it 
became white, then for anotlier thousand till it became black. It is 
now in the Miltonic condition of no light ])ut darkness visible. Abu 
Hasan said Abu Hurairah said the Prophet said on the day of the 
resurrection sun and moon will be hurled into the fire like two 
cheeses, ‘ What are the faults of the pair of them ? ’ asked al-Hasan* 
Abu Hurairah replied, ‘ I inform you from the projihet of God.’ Al- 
Hasan was then silent. 

According to Nu’man Ibn Bashir, the lightest of punishments in 
hell is his whose shoes and latchets of fire cause his brain to boil like 
a pipkin; and according to Ibn ’Abbds the lightest jjunished of the 
folk of the fire is Abu Tdlib, an uncle of Muhammad, and he is shod 
with a pair of. shoes affecting his head in such a manner. ' Some 
of the infernal 8, according to Samurah Ibn Jundub, the fire will catch 
up to their ankles, some of them up to their knees, some of them up 
to their waistbands, and some of them up to their collar-bones. The 
most luxurious of this world’s folk,* according to Anas, will be dipped 
once into the fire on the day of resurrection, and it will be said to 
every one of them, ‘ 0 son of Adam, hast thou seen any good thing 
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at all? Hjus the pleasant ever passed by thee ? ’ And he will answer 
* No, by God ! 0 my master.’ Also, on the day of judgment Allah 
will say to the lightest punished of the folk of the fire, ‘If thou hadst 
aught what the earth holds, wouldst thou redeem thyself therewith ? ’ 
He will answer ‘ Yea.’ Then Allah will ^ay, ‘ I intended for thee 
lighter than this, when thou wert in Adam’s back, that thou shouldst 
not associate with me aught, but thou hast disobeyed.’ 

According to ’Abd Allah Ibn nl-Hdrith, tliere are in hell serpents 

like Bactrian camels with two bunches. Wlien one of them bites a 
single bite the infernal feels its venom for forty autumns. There 
are also in hell scorjnons like saddled mules, whose bites have the 
same sad effect as those of the serpents. According to Abu.Hurairah, 
when God created the fii*e he said, ‘0 Gabriel! go and look thereon.’ 
So Gabriel wont and looked, and returned and said, ‘0 Ijord! by 
thy glory none who hear thereof will ent(u* therein.’ Whereupon 
pod surrounded the fire with lusts and objects of concupiscence and 
said again,‘O Gabriel, go and look thereon.’ So ho went and looked, 
and returned and said. ‘O Lord, by thy glory I fear that not one 
will be left but enters therein.’ Aeeording to Anas, the Prophet one 
day acted as Imam or pai son, and wb(ui he ascended the Miinbar, 
or pulpit, he pointed with his hand towards the KihUih, or the point 
of direction in pniyer of the mosque, and said, ‘ 1 was shown just 
now, w'hile ])mying for yon. paradise and the fire, likened upon the 
face of this wall, and only this day have 1 seen the good and the evil.’ 
The internals, according to Ibn Tlinar, will all he very fine, and large, 
and fat in the fire, so much so that lietween the lobes of tlie ears of 
one of them and bis shoulders is a journc^y of seven bundn‘d years. 

According to Abii ILurairah, the distance between the shoulders 
of an infidel in the fire is a t hreo days' journey to a rider gallo])ing all 
the way. He will trail his tongue one or two pnrasangs or leagues, 
80 that men shall tread thereon. ITis grind(‘rs will be like Mount 
Uhud, the thickness of his skin will be seventy cubits. This latter 
peculiarity would seem to be rather an advantage for the infernal. 
Abu Hurairah has perhaps on this account redticcMl the thickness to 
forty-two cubits. According to the same authority, the thigh of an 
infidel will be like Mount Baida, and his buttocks as the distance 
from Maecah to Madinah. An anonymous tradition declares that his 
skin will be swollen to the extent of a seven niglits’ journey. Ac¬ 
cording to Anas, the Prophet said, ‘ Weo}>, 0 men ! and if ye are not 
able yet strive to w'eep. Verily the fire folk w^eep in the fire with 
fears runiiing like rivulets down their faces, and after their tears are 
cut off blood flows, and their eyes are sore. Truly vessels would float 
were they cast thereon.’ Abu Burdd,h relates from his father that 
there is a certain valley or wadi iri hell called Habhab, a word strictly 
signii^ug a light and swift wolf. This valley is the habitation of the 
supi^ciKous- • Accor<^ng to Jdbir, the Prophet said, ‘ I was shown the 
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fire, and I saw in it a woman of the children of- Israel, who was in* 
pain for a cat of hers, which she had tied up and fed it not, and 
permitted it not to eat of the reptiles (dr sparrows) of the earth till 
it died of hunger/ 

In a Persian work called the Haydt aUKuluh, or life of Hearts, 
written by the learned Mulla Muhammad Bfikir M^jlisi, may be 
found some later traditions concerning hell. Herein is a description 
of the MiWdj, or the famous Night of Ascent, when the Prophet as¬ 
cended to God through the seven stages of the heavens. Paid says 
he knew a man in Christ caught up to the third heaven. This man, 
unlike Muhammad, refused to communicate what he saw on that ex¬ 
ceptional occasion. Nor is it clear whether his ascent was spiritual 
or corporeal. ‘ Whether in tlie body 1 cannot tell, or whether out of 
the body I cannot tell,' says Paul; ‘ God knoweth.’ But in the case 
of Muhammad, successive and respectable traditions, both private and 
pul)lic, show that his ascent was in the body, and not, as the 
Zanddiluyak falsely assoil, in the spirit without the body, in vigil 
and not in sleep. It cannot, therefore, be compared with the dream 
of Jacob, but n^sembles rather tlie vision of the four beasts and the 
Ancient of days of Daniel, or the waking dream of the wheels of 
Ezekiel. On the night of the Mi'-rOj. says the Im^m Sddik, the 
angels Jihrail and INlicail, moi-e familiarly known as Gabriel and 
Michael, and Israfil, the angel of doatli, brought to Muhammad the 
celebrated beast Burak. Barak is described as bigger than an ass, 
but smaller than a camel, like an ox, but with a human face. His 
eyes are emeralds, and his breast ])ers])ires ])earls. He is possessed 
of reason, and his speed is sucli that (if God' permitted him) he 
could circuit this world and the next in one heat. The swiftness of 
Puck, who boasted to his master Oberon that he would put a girdle 
round about the earth in forty minutes, compared with the velocity 
of Burak, is as the passage of au old-world stage coach to a modern 
express train. While one of the angels holds BurdMs bridle, another 
holds the stirru]», and the third arranges the clothes of the Prophet 
after mounting. 

On his way upwards, JMuhainmad hears a terrible noise. This is 
aftcrw'ards explained by Jibrail to be the dash of a stone, which had 
been cast seventy years before from the brink of hell, and had on the 
night of the Mi'rdj at length reached its bottom. After this, says the 
Imam, the Prophet never smiled again. JMuhaminad next meets a 
most gigantic angel with an ugly look and signs of anger in his 
countenance. This, explains Jibrail. is the storekeeper of hell, whose 
countenance has never relaxed its severity from the day on which his 
Lord made him master of this dreadful world. Then Muhammad 
sees a company with lips like those of a camel. Angels were cutting 
gobbets, of flesh from ttyeir sides, and casting them into their mouths. 
‘ Who,’ he asks his guide, as iEneasasks the Sibyl, or Dante Virgil*— 
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* HAo are these ?' ‘ They are/ Jibrail replies, ‘ those who winked, and 
sought out the blemishes of th^ believers/ Passing on, and seeing 
another crew beating their blasts with stones, he is told that these 
are they who went to sleep without uttering the Namazi Kh'iiftcm^ 
<H:the Prayer of Bedtime. Others he sees, into whose mouths angels 
were ca^sting fire which came out at their hinder parts; these ate 
they who devoured the property of orphans unjustly, as it is written 
in the Kur^n in Women, ‘ They who eat the property of orphans un¬ 
justly, they shall surely eat fire in their bellies, and they shall be 
roasted in the flame.* Some, who were unable to rise from the 
magnificence of their paunches, were usurers, who in the Bdiever 
are likened unto the people of Fir'Hn (Pharaoh), ‘ Every morning and 
evening they shall be exposed to the fire.’ 

Further on in the same book it is related on the authority of the 
Im^ Taki, that the Commander of the Faithful with his wife Ffitimah 
went one day to call on the Prophet, and found him copiously weeping. 
Whereupon 'All said, ‘ May my father and my mother be thy ransom, 
0 Prophet of God! What is the cause of thy weeping ?' He 
answered, ‘ 0 ’Ah, in the night in which I was borne to heaven, I 
saw some women of my people in great punishment, and my weeping 
is on account of these. I saw a woman hanging by the hair of her 
head, and her brains bubbled. I saw a woman hanging by her tongue, 
and the boiling water of hell was being poured down her gullet. I 
saw a woman eating the flesh of her own body, and underneath her 
the fire was flaming, I saw a woman bound handstand feet together, 
and serpents and scorpions were set in authority over her. I saw a 
wjman deaf and dumb and blind, encased in a coffin of fire, and her 
brains came out from her nose, and her body was. falling to bits from 
(khv/rcb) gangrene and from leprosy. From another woman the 
flesh was being cut off both before and behind with fiery scissors; 
another ate with burning hands her own bowels ; another, with the 
head of a pig and the body of an ass, w^as punished in a thousand 
different ways; as to another in the form of a dog, fire entered her 
fundament and issued from her mouth, what time angels beat her 
head and body with battle-axes red hot.’ Having heard all this and 
more, FAtimah said, ‘ 0 my beloved and light of my eyes! tell me 
what were the deeds and courses of action of these women, that God 
submitted them to such punishments ? ’ His Majesty the Sanctified 
replied, ‘ 0 most revered daughter, the woman hanging by her hair 
did not conceal it from the sight of men; the woman hanging by 
her tongue caused torment therewith to her husband. The* wohian 
eadug her own flesh denied her husband conjugal rights; she 
bouwl baud and feet gadded about without her husband’s consent^ 
andsome forms of customaiy ablution; she in the coffin 
WM a^^ddulteress; she who suffered from the scissors showed herself 
to taen th«r love: she who ate her own entrails was a 
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pimp; slie witb the head of a pig a ti^bearer and a liar; and 
she in the shape of a dog was a professional singer or mourner at. 
funerals. Woe be it/concluded the Prophet, ‘to the woman who 
angers her husband, and sweet is the state of her who contents him t ’ 

But repentance avails much, for according to ^Abd Allah Ihn 
Mas’ud, the Prophet said there is nb Muslim servant who emits tears 
from his eyes and they trickle down his cheeks, even though they be 
no bigger than the head of a fly, for the fear of G-od, but he will 
forbid him hell fire. Nevertheless, the numbers of the damned mil 
be large. According to ’Abd Allah Ibn ’Amr, the Prophet said, ‘ God 
will say, Bring out those who are for the lire, and the angel will ask 
how many ? And God will answer, Of every thousand nine hundred 
and ninety-nine/ 

The venue of .hell is uncertain-. There are seven earths in 
successive layers—the first tenanted by men, beasts, and Jinn; the 
second by the suffocating wind which destroyed the tribe of *Ad ; the 
third by the stones referred to in the Cow and the Prohibition as 
the fuel of the fire, stones which are explained by Jaldl to be idols or 
statues; the fourth by the sulphur of hell; the fifth by its serpents ; 
the sixth by its scorpions, black, as big as mules, with tails like 
spears; and the seventh by Iblis and his companions. Some locate 
hell in this seventh earth, others declare it to be beneath this earth 
and beneath the seas of darkness which are below it, whose number 
is unknown. 

There are of hell, keepers and under-keepers. ‘ Over it,’ says the 
Coven'ed, * are nineteen ; we have made none save angels keepers of 
the fire.’ These angels are declared in the Prohibition to be fierce 
and violent. The damned cry to tliem, but without avail, ‘ Call on 
your Lord, that he would lighten for ns our punishment for a single 
day.’ The head keeper is Malic —possibly connected with the 
Ammonite Molec or Moloch. In the Golden Ornaments, it is said 
that the damned will cry out to him, ‘ 0 Mdlic, that thy Lord would 
make an end of us.’ And according to al-A’mdsh he will answer— 
but not till after a thousand years—‘ Verily you must endure.’ And 
Baiddwi says there is a reading, Mali, intended to show the weakness 
of the damned in their inability to enunciate the whole of the head 
keeper’s name. In aWAlak, or the Clotted Blood—jfrom which^ 
according to Yahya, all save Adam and Eve and Jesus were created 
—there is mention of the Zahdniyah, or under-keepers. These are 
they whose duty it is to cast the damned into the fire. But according 
to the Jdhalhiyah, to be hereafter considered, their office is a rinecure. 

‘ I will certainly fill heU with Jinn and men together,’ says Hud^ 
a chapter named after the apostle of the Adites, supposed by Geiger to 
be the Eber of the Old Testament. ‘ Enter,’ says al-A'rdf, ‘ with the 
people who have preceded you, of Ji/nn and of men, into. the'^fire4 
These Jinn lead to a consideration of the demonology of Islam. Thk 
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iB Oommanly derived* from Jewish sources. The ancient Arab cult 
seems also indebted to Persian theology. The JinUy genii, or Persian 
Diva, familiar to most readers through the so-called Arabian NigJda, 
were created, according to some authorities, two thousand years be-, 
fore Adam. Others say they were begott^ by Adam and bom of 
Eve, after their expulsion from Eden. Others again give them a 
common ancestor Ja/nn, Some of them are good and others alto¬ 
gether naughty, like mankind. They have like mankind their sects 
and heresies. The Shaitan <sare evil Jinn, Many of these were 
converted by Sulaimdn or Solomon to the true faith. They may 
boast of the honour of having—like the cow, the bee, the ant, the 
spider, the elephant, and the fig—a Surah called by their name. 

As men were created of earth, and angels of light, so were the 
Jinn created of smokeless fire. The mountain of Kaf, which sur¬ 
rounds the circumambient ocean, is their chief mansion; what is 
beyond this mountain God and his Messenger know best. They 
also inhabit baths, burial grounds, ovens, ruins, wells, and privies. 
They are aerial, terrestrial, and marine, and of varied shapes. They 
have a horror of Hadid or iron. There is a tradition that there are 
five classes of them. The Jd?m are the least powerful, then come 
the Jinn properly so called, the Shaitans, the 'Afrits —one of these in 
the Ant offers to bring Solomon the throne of Balkis, Queen of Sabd— 
and lastly the dominant class of Mdrids, These con*es]X)nd with the 
Persian Naraha. The good Jinn are called in Persian Faris, or w'inged. 
It is curious that the latter word is usually applied to females, while 
Naraha is the term for males. The Jinn survive men, but die before 
the resurrection. Many of them are, however, killed before this 
p&‘iod. ^hey may be slain by a Shihdb, or shooting star, or wounded, 
in which case their blood, which is of fire, bursts forth from their 
veins, and consumes them to ashes. This was the fate, though after 
some delay, of the genie called by Lane an ’Efreet in the Story of 
ike Second Calendar. Their death by a Shihdh seems borrowed 
from the Talmudic treatise Chagigah, whore we read that shooting 
sta^s are hurled against'the Shedim or devils, who steal a hearing 
of divine matters from behind a certain veil. This petty larceny is 
also xaentioned in the Kur^n. 

The supreme devil, the Christian Lucifer, the spirit once called 
^AzdzU, the prince of the apostate angels, the Td^us or Peacock of 
’the Jinn, said by Jal5,l al-Din to be their father, but by others to be 
a descendant of J^nn, is Iblis. He is fully as important in Muslim 
theology as the Christian devil who has been profanely called the 
pillar of the Christian Church. When the angels were commanded 
by God to worship Adam on his creation, Iblis alone disobeyed. In 

is represented saying, ‘ I am better than he; him hast thou 
of clay, but me thou hast created of fire.’ Then was Iblis dis- 
miesed frroiu paradise and made one of the contemptible. Ilj is some- 
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what strange that he was condemned for refusing to do what is most 
frequently and sternly forbidden in the Kur&n. * Fire,- says a Persian • 
poet, ‘ which was the origin of the nature and pride of Iblis, sl^l be 
for ever the instrument of his pain/ But he is respited, at his own 
request, till the day of ^^8u^rection. How far the other devils enjoy 
this privilege is uncertain, Christian devils seem to share it.' These, 
in the country of the Gergesenes, according to Matthew, cried out 
on meeting Christ, ‘ Art thou come hither to torment us before the 
time?’ 

The present abode of Iblis is a subject of controversy. Some set hw 
throne, the ^Arsh 7feiia,inthe Bahr al-Muhit, or Circumambient Ocean, 
somewhere about the South of Africa. Others say he lives in Sijjin, 
a place already mentioned, which gives its name to a book in which 
are engrossed by demons all the actions of the damned. There is a 
tradition that Abraham drove Iblis away with stones, when he was 
for hindering him from sacrificing Ishmael. Hence Iblis is called 
Bajiniy or the Stoned. He is also called Mdrid, or the EebeL Against 
him in the valley of Mina, near Maccd,h, pilgrims to the present time 
throw a specified number of stones. Five sons of Iblis are especially 
noteworthy— Tir, who is responsible for unlucky accidents; A^walr^ 
the demon of lubricity; Ddsim, who creates discord between man and 
wife; Sut^ who is a liar, and the fatlier of lies; and Zalambdr, who* 
interferes for evil in mercantile transactions. Some especial devils 
deserve notice, supposed to be bastards of Iblis, and a lady created for 
him of smokeless fire. These are the Ghul^ a female, and the Kvtrvh, 
a male canni])al; the Si^ldh, of hideous form, who plays with men as 
a cat with mice; theGhadddry a similar being; the Balkan or Dakldn^ 
who rides on an ostrich and oats the shipwrecked ; the Shikk^ whose 
form is that of a half man divided lengthways, who causes trouble- 
to travellers; and the Nimids, gcnerically resembling the Shifdc, but 
having its face in its breast, and a tail like that of a sheep. Al-Kaz- 
wini, who gives detailed information about these devils, says that it 
is a native of Hadramut, and the people eat it and its flesh is sweet, 

Traditions about demons are not wanting. According to Anas,, 
there is a devil indissolubly connected with every man—he does not 
• say woman, possibly be considered that unnecessary or tautologous.. 
According to Abu Hm'airah, a Shaitan comes into a man like his blood- 
No one excepting Mary and her son is bom but the devil touches him at 
his birth, and he gives his fust cry owing to that touch. It is also- 
' said that the devil promotes his ofilcers according to their degrees of 
mischief. ‘ I did not leave him,’ said one of these officers to Iblis, * till I 
had separated him from his wife,’ whereupon Iblis caused him to draw 
near and said, ‘ Welcome, 0 most excellent! ’. There is a demon called 
Khinzab who interferes with devotion. ‘ When you become aware of 
him,’ sai d the Prophet, ‘ take refuge from him with Allah, and spit thrice 
over your left shoulder.’ ‘ I did this,’ said ’Uthmdn, ‘ and he departed 
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from, me.’ Ifr the Life of H^rte already mentioaed there is a story^ 
too long lot reproduction, to be Ibimdin chapter xxi*, which treats of 
4evils, how the Prophet read the Kuran to some Jinn of N64iham. 
On tihfit ooetoion they appeared like black people in white raizz^nt. 
Among the Shaito/ns^ says the same book, there is but one believer, 
and his name is The story of his conversion is also too long 

«ven to condense. But about ^Arfatah, son of Sha/m/rakh, there is 
much of interest. First his appearance : he has plenty of hair, a high 
head, big eyes, and their lids open sideways. ’All goes home with him 
underground. After some time ’Ali reappears from the side of a 
mountain with his sword dripping blood. He has pronounced the 
name of God, and slain unassisted eighty thousand rebellious devils, 
subjects of ^Arfatak, The rest become Muslims. 

Demons play a considerable part in Firdausi’s Shah Ndmah, In 
the very commencement of that somewhat tedious poem we learn 
how a certain king of the Arabs named Mardde fell into a pit, like 
that made for the capture of elephants, by the device of Iblfs, and 
died. Zalilidc —which being interpreted is a great laugher—a king 
of thePeshdddian dynasty proverbial for hiscniClt y, succeeded J/ardds, 
and was approached by Iblis under the disguise of a cook. Iblis 
indeed—an item for vegetarians— is supposed to have been the first 
introducer of the eating of animal food. He prepared on a day the 
back of a calf for ZahhAc^ and seasoned it with saffron and rose water 
and old wine and musk. Zahhac was delighted with his repast, and 
offered to grant the demon cook whatever he should desire. Iblis 
asked for one ki^s on each of the King’s shoulders. After his kisses, 
Iblis vanished, but serpents sprang up where his mouth had been. 
It^was useless to cut them off, they sprang up again like the heads 
of the hydra. The only remedy was to give them the brains of men 
to eat, which food Iblis in another shape told the King would make 
them die. Now the object of the devil in this business, says the 
historian, was to dispeople the world. 

Th'e poets deal both with devils and with hell, according to their 
wonted poetic licence of irreverence. In the Bostdn of Sadi we read 
that the key of»the door of Dozahh is the prayer which is made long 
in the eyes of men. ‘ If,’ says the poet, ^ your way tends anywhere 
but to God, your prayer carpet will be spread for you in the fire.’ 
The quickness of the passage from life to hell is thus shown by the 
same author. A man of black deeds fell from a ladder. ‘ I heard 
that with a breath he gave up his soul to God.’ His son took to 
weeping for some days, and then for some days to sitting in the 
society of bis friends. He saw his father in a dream, and asked con- 
oeming his state. ‘ How,’ inquired he, ‘ did yon escape from the 
restunoQotimi and the interrogation ? ’ He replied, ‘ 0 my son! ask 
not Straight down from my ladder I fell into Domhh' 

In ^ho; one of ,^he pious ernes sees in his dream a king ijx 
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Pfu: 9 di 8 e iwm in thei fire, f What i« the rea^,' he asked, 

' of the aseei^dihg etepa of the fonaaer and of; the descending steps of ■ 
the latter?’ Itwas rejiied to him hjaheaven, 

King, through his devotion to Darwi8hefr,Mf in pa^adis^ but thB holy 

man, through his association with kings, is jn,hell/,, ^ ^ , 

In one of the pretty jes*ts in the sixth KUiflim^ga/rdm of the BahA^ 
Tistdu of the Persian poet Jdmi, we find two rival bards seated together 
at one table, and anxiously expecting the cooling of a mess of honey, 
flour, and water, known as Pdliidah^ To while away the time,, one *rf 
them remarks on the hotness of the dish. ‘ It is/ he says, ‘ hotter than 
that boiling water, and that ghassdk which you will taste to-morrow in 
hell.’ Quoth the other, in answer, ‘ Sing but over it one of your 
baits [pieces of j^oetry], and with that air you will obtain relief for your¬ 
self and others.’ And he added the following, expressed poetics^yin 
the original as a strophe, ‘ If you were to write one hemistich of your 
chilly verse on the door of Dozakh, it would take away all the heat 
from the fire of hell, and change its boiling water into the coldness 
of ice/ 

In the well-known Persian book, the Dabistdn, or Writing Schod, 
of uncertain authorship, but attributed to the Shaikh Muhammad 
Muhsin of Cashmir,'sumamed Fdni, or the Perishable, a book of 
which Sir William Jones said some hundred years ago it ‘ contained 
more recondite learning, more entertaining history, more beautiful 
poetry, more ingenuity and wit, more blasphemy and indecency,’ 
than he ever saw collected in a single volume, may be found the 
dogmas of twelve religions with their sects. The five great religions, 
according to FAni, are the Hindu, Persian, Hebrew, Christian, and 
Musulman. ‘ What,’ he asks, * is the belief of the Muslim philosopher, 
the Arabic Haklmy or Persian Zirdc, about hell ? ’ ‘It is,’ he answers, 

* elemental nature/ Another opinion explains the seven gates of the 
seven capital sins, or of the principal members of the human body, 
which are the instruments of sin. ‘ You have seven gates in your 
body,’ says a Persian poet, ‘ but the soul has fastened them with seven 
locks. The keys of these locks are in your hand. Take care not 
to open them to your own detriment.’ 

F4ni connects the bridge ^irdt with the mean of the Aristotelian 
ethics. The same euemeristic explanation is presented in the 
AkkldJc-i-Jaldli of the Fakir J4ni Muhammad As’ad, in the section 
treating of vices, where Hell, on the contrary, is said to be a type of 
extremes. Perhaps the same philosophy is to be found in Quist’s 
expression, ‘ Strait is the gate and narrow is the way which leadeth 
unto life, and few there be- that find it; ’ and in the ^cond book of 
Esdras, in that city of which the ‘ entrance is narrow and set in a 
dangerous place to fall, like as if there were a fire on the right hand, 
and on the left deep water, and one only path between them both, so 
small that there could but one man go there at once/ 
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’ Islam, like Christianity, is divided into various sects, which are 
fiir from agreeing in their opinions of hell. -According to ’Abd 
Allah Ibn Mas’dd, the Prophet on one occasion drew a straight line 
and said, ‘ This is the way of God; ’ then he drew all sorts of lines 
on the right and on the left of this line, and said, ‘ These are 
ways in every one of which lurks a seductive devil.’ According 
to ^Abd Allah Ibn ’Amr, the Prophet said, ‘ Truly the children of 

Israel were divided into seventy-two sects, but the Muslims will be 
divided into seventy-three, and all of them will be in the fire save 
one only.’ They asked, ‘ Which one is that, 0 Prophet of God ? ’ He 
answered, ‘ That with which I and my companions are concerned/ 
According to another tradition they asked ‘ On which shall the sun of 
salvation shine ? ’ and Muhammad answered, ‘ On the people of the 
Smmah.^ The Sunnis are the orthodox Muslims, who hold the 
traditions of the Prophet as supplementary to the Kurdn and are 
opposed to the heretical ShVahs, or dissidents, the followers of ’All, 
destined, as the Sunnis suppose, to damnation, in much the same 
fashion as the Catholics to the Protestants. The Sunnis interpret 
the Kur&n literally, the ShVahs figuratively. The former wash from 
the elbow to the fingers, the latter from the fingers to the elbow. ’ 

The Prophet appears in the tradition to have fixed the number 
seventy-three, from the Jewish seventy-two, which in its turn may 
have been derived from the seventy-one attributed to the Christians^ 
originating perhaps in the seventy of the Magians. The Firdk, or 
sects of Islam, are now many more than the number mentioned by 
Muhammad. It has been even said—^but God is all-knowing—that 
they exceed those of the Christian religion. The Sunnis call them¬ 
selves the Najiyah, or the Saved, or the Predestined, or the Hect; but 
most of the other sects do likewise. The speculations of some of 
these are sufficiently daring. For instance, the Maimuniyah hold 
belief in the unseen to be absurd; the TKalahiyah hold with Epicurus 
that God is as careless of the deeds of men as one asleep; the ^haitdni- 
yah deny Satan’s personality; the Thanawiyah hold with the Magi 
the existence of two eternal and contrary principles; the Zanddiki- 
yahy or Sadducees, maintain the world to be everlasting, and deny the 
day of judgment; and the Ta'tUiyah, or the Indifferent, not atheists 
as sometimes supposed, hold the Deity, if Deity there be, inaccessiUe 
to human intelligence. 

Of heretics, in the matter of hell, the Wdridiyah say that those 
who enter the fire will never escape, but no Mumin, or believer, wHl 
ever enter; the Jabdiyah, that even believers, if committing heinous 
crimes, of which they die unrepentant, will not only enter hell, but 
remain therein always. The ffamziyahy a sect by some identified 
with the Druses of Lebanon, place, like the Khalifiyah, the children 
of mflbilievers in the fire, while the ^Ajdridiyah affirm they will inherit 
paxadiee# The- Khatdbiyah consider hell to be the pain and agony of 
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•tlie world, aads the Main^wnyah declarp it is only another name for Abu 

■Rftlrr- The JalviAiyah, who deny power in man either efficacious or 

^acquisitire, looking on him in the light of a fossil, say with the. 

Fdniycth. apd the Ha/rHyah, that hell, like paradise, after its people 

have entered it, will be annihilated and nothing left save God. They 

explain the ‘ dwelling for ever therein ’ as an hyperbole and compare 

with it ‘ May the King live for ever.’ The J6kat1),iyah accord to 

iihe fire a magnetic virtue, by which it draws its own folk to itself, 

-and stands in no need of any Zabdniyah to cast them therein; and 

the Jahriyah say that the natures of the damned and the fire will 
« 

in the end become one and the same. 

The leading Islamitic heresies have been fully treated in the 
iSharh al-MuwoMf of Juijdni, whose work is not only a treatise on 
scholastic theology, *Ilm al-Kalam, or the Knowledge of the Word, but 
'On metaphysics. Juijdni divides the heretical tree into eight princi¬ 
pal branches, assigning the honotu* of the first branch to the sect called 
MuHaziliydh, Early in the second century of the Ilijrah a certain 
Wd^il Ibn ’At^, the inventor of scholastic Muhammadan divinity, 
i-iocoded from the orthodox faith, and liis followers, called after him the 
•»Se])aratists, or we may say the Pharisees, rose up, the Freethinkers of 
Islam. The Mn'tazillydh are subdivided into some score of persua¬ 
sions. Among their schismatic peculiarities are their rejection 
of the Sn'dl Kabr, in which they agree with the Kabriyah, of 
Mizdn and of Sirdt. With regard to the Balance, they say that the 
'qualities of liglitiioss and heaviness cannot be attributed to actions 
which are accidents, and that the Kuian, in speaking of scales, intended 
only to express in a figurative way an exact dispensation of perfect 
justice. Of the Bridge they say that the walking over it vould be a 
trouble and anxiety to the true believers, and such there is not for them. 
They explain away devils as unruly men, and think the very wicked 
Muslim may remain in hell for ever, thougla his punishment therein 
will be less than that of an infidel. A curious notion of theirs is that 
the Kurto is a body convertible now into a man, now into a woman, 
-and now. into a beast. 

It must not, however, be supposed that all these heresies have been 
allowed to rest iinanswered. On the contrary, they have one and all 
beem upset and demolished as completely and satisfactorily as the idle 
•quips and quirks of agnostic writers by our own able divines. This 
art icle may fitly conclude with the rebuke given by al-Ghazzflli to such 
as with the Persian nobleman scoffed at the Su'dl Kabr. This pro&ne 
person stuffed the mouth of his dead groom with dry grain, and, 
opening his grave some time after, found the grain still in his mouth. 
* So it is clear/ he said, ‘ that he never replied to the Inquisitors.' To 
those who wonder how it is that the howls of the corpse are not heard, 
al-Ghaaiz&li replies that in like manner, when Gabriel spake to Muham¬ 
mad, none save the Prophet heard his voice. To those who object 
VoL. XXXI—No. 181 ^ 1 I 
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the bodies of people on crosses, or in the bowels of wild beasts, or burnt 
And dispersed in air, he replies that certain parts of these bodies yet 
remain, intended by God’s power to preserve sensation. And in the 
M'avfahif it is ^id that it is not remote from reason that life should 
be restored to particles carried away by the wind, or at the least tO 
some of these, and though this be contrary to custom, yet violations 
of customs are not impossible to God. With regard to the Tannin, 
aMrhazz&lf supposes their number to equal that of human vices; the 
^OY^t of these being the dragons, the least the scorpions, and those 
’ in the mean the serpents* Nor are these beasts to be perceived by 
mortal eyes ; they differ from ordinary reptiles as angels from men; 
they are of a stronger kind, and their bite is felt by another sense- 
lie who denies them or derides them is ignorant of the marvellous ways 
of Providence. In fine, says this apologist, few indeed can understand 
this matter, I therefoi*e advise you to be rather solicitous to avoid 
the torment, than curious to investigate its nature. For if you 
neglect the former and busy yourselves only about the latter, you will 
be like him whom the Sultan took and cast into prison, promising to 
him the cutting off of his hand and his nose on the morrow. When - 
upon that foolish one occupied the whole night in meditation whether 
this should be done with a knife, or with a sword, or with a razor, ami 
never considered at all how he might best escape, which, as the Arali 
hii-torinn conclnd'^s, was f!.e extreme of stupidity. 
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To all movements, wise or foolish, flock tlie two classes of followers— 
the sincerely convinced and the insincerely affiliated; those who 
think they are helping to establish the law of righteousness on this 
earth, and those who see* nothing but their own advantage in a general 
‘ stramash,’ when they may pick up some pieces in the scramble. It 
has always been so, and, })ending the arrival of the Millennium, always 
^vill be so. Wherefore, following the universal law, we find in the 
new school of Wild Women hoihpreux chevaliers and despicable camp- 
followers—partisans sincerely believing in tlie merit of the cause 
to which they have devoted themselves, and partisans who, with 
toligue stuck into oln^ck, lielieve tliey can make a good thing for 
themselves out of it; and who but a fool thinks of aught else ? 

For the former of these ])ai‘tisans we have only moral respect in 
spite of strong intellectual de])recation. We think them mistaken, 
but we know them to be sincere. We question their taste, deplore 
their sympathies, and wish tliey could, or would, see farther ahead; 
but we honour their motives and confess their integrity. Still, how 
much soever we may rcs])ect them as individuals, we cannot slmt our 
eyes to the fact that they are. doing their best to bring about one oi 
the greatest social .and national disasters that could befall us. Dazzled 
by the rainbows in the spray, fascinated by that long shining strip 
in the far distance, they have determined to shoot Niagara for the 
problematical gain to be found—After. We who do not believe in the 
wisdom of shooting Niagara, and who foresee the wreck of that After, 
we w^d hold them back if we could, as we would hold back dream- 
ing pilots and visionary engine-drivers. 4^^ the same for them¬ 
selves personally, of pure intention and absolute sincerity as they are, 
we have only moral respect as we say, while opposing them inch by 
inch on the practical grounds of expediency. 

As men, these sincerely convinced partisans are full of lofty theories 
and noble feeling. They press into the service of modem life, for 
womanhood in the iibstract and concrete alike, the old sentiment 
of chivalrous devotion reserved for] the lady of rank, honour, ami 
repute. They add to this old chivalrous and circumscribed devotion 
that generous kind of .manly toleration which holds that women should 

ii2 
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be allowed to do as they like, partly because, being bq universally good, 
they are sure never to wish tO dO What they ought not—partly because, 
as the weaker sex, their goii^g wrong does not really so much signify, 
seeing that the ilaen being the stronger can always put things right 
when necessary. Or they hold that the law of abstract justice should 
override the wisdom of experience, and that if a thing can be proved 
right by algebraic formulas it is.therefore practicable and imperative. 
These are the good men who believe in the Wild -Women ; who even 
deny that they are wild at all; who think that all things are right or 
wrong in themselves, not in their application, and who thus cannot 
for the life of them find a sex in morals, in decencies, in habits, in 
spheres ©faction. 

As women, the non-aggressive j)artisans of their wild sisters 
firmly believe in the coincidence of the reign of righteousness with 
the supremacy of their own sex. Sheltered and innocent, they know 
nothing of life as it is ; and their credulity is in exact ratio with their 
ignbrance. When the crafty leaders tell them tales of impossible 
oppression of women by men, they acce])t things as they hear them ; 
and the traditional grain of salt is far to seek and unremembered. 
Any unprejudiced person who has attended certain women’s meetings, 
where the bold undertake to enlighten the timid, can testify to the 
astounding falsehoods given out as gospel truths—has heard the ex¬ 
traordinary statements offered as proved facts and swallowed whole 
without straining. One of these lady orators even went so far as to 
paraphrase clauses in Acts of Parliament whicli do not exist, giving 
facts and figures not to be found out of dreamland. The conversation 
of one of these good women after slie Las been primed by a Wild ' 
sister takes you into a kind of kingdom of the gnomes, where ex- 
];)erience and common sense have no holding, and where life is ordered 
on lines different from those we know of in this world of ours beneath 
the moon. The wife of a man whom she loves and in whom she 
t rusts with reason, the mother of sons of whom she is justly proud, 
Tihe yet believes in a monstrous world of organised masculine iniquity 
which could not exist in a civilised society. To strengthen the hands 
of the Wild Women who terrify her imagination with their hideous 
fairy-tales, and who assure her that woman's suffrage and woman’s 
supremacy v^ould remedy these awful evils out of hand, is therefore 
the same to her as strengthening the hands of justice and defending 
the cause of virtue. It is helping saints and martyrs against the 
brutal dominion of sinners and executioners. 

These good women of large hearts and small experience—of insati¬ 
able credulity because of unfathomable ignorance—see no reason'why 
the moral ideal should not be established forthwifh. Their first word 
is; The Government ought to interfere.’ To make man moral by Act 
of Paithunent seems/to them the easiest thing in the world; and if 
woman biftd the casting vote it would be so. Do not the Wild Women 
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assert now, as in the days of Aristophanes, that femide suffrage would 
put right all that is now wrong, add straighten out the crooked roads 
everywhere ? And are not these innocents the mere echoes of those 
brave words ? Poor lambs! their bell-wethers are of a queer breed! 

For none of those sincterely converted partisans can We find a hard 
word or a disrespectful thought. We look on them as dupes fatally 
deluded, or as zealots still more fatally mistaken; but to wish to open 
their eyes is not to strike them in the face. That may be reserved 
for the wilfully mischievous who advocate general disorder for their 
own advantage—the selfish wreckers who, by false lights promising 
safe harbourage, would bring the good shipfion to the rocks, for the 
private gain to be had in the general loss. 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing about certain unworthy par¬ 
tisans of the Wild Women is their total want of intellectual dignity. 
Smart and ready, with hardihood of attack and fluency of speech, they 
are substantially' ignorant of. all tliat makes a man valuable as a 
thinker. They know nothing from the root upwards, or the seeding 
which follows the flower. Their crit icisms are never beyond the range 
of the intelligent schoolboy cocksure of himself and everything beside. 
Problems which are insurmountable to others they clear at a hop, 
skip, and a jump; and no eventuality frightens them, because they 
shut their eyes and will not see. The advocates of disorder, disobedi¬ 
ence, irreverence, and the emancipation of youth from the need of 
guidance as well as that of woman from the burden of their duties, 
they are no more able than women themselves to forecast the practical 
results of their own theories. Like the Wild Women whose claims 
they advocate, they are hysterically susceptible to outside influences; 
they prefer emotion to reason; tliey champion the individual as 
against the law and the community; they like faith better^than 
demonstration. All these, the characteristics of women, are the 
characteristics also of certain of these mentally unsexed partisans— 
those who applaud the Wild sort to the echo, and would give them 
dominion over the political as well as the social and domestic worlds. 

When these partisans are men of low birth and large ambition, they 
are wise enough to know that the drawing-rooms of society will remain 
for ever shut to them unless they can open them by the magic formula 
of a Cause. Also they are wise enough to know that women only have 
the key to those closed doors. If they wish to enter, they must 
do so by the help of women. ]\Ien are of no good. To take up, 
then, the Woman’s Cause, as it is called—to advocate identity of 
func^on, occupation, responsibility with men—to flatter her vanity by 
preaching the supremacy of woman—to minister to her weaknesses and. 
feed the ignorance of the sex—all this is ‘ good business ’ for those 
political incendiaries, who do not care whose house they bUm down if 
they may but roast their oVn chestnuts in the embers. Patrons of 
charming young murdresses, adnltresses, adventuresses, they are the 
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viUfiera of all^ women who belong to tbo «iA}der-fashioned school ^ and 
the very eins they condone in ontf vhO:ha8 no political standing tiiey 
make inexpiable offences in those who have, if that standing is contrary 
to their own. Their chivalry goes no defeper than their learning, and 
neither is thicker than the collodion film on a photographic plate. 
To come to the Tartar in the Russian, you must scratch harder than 
is necessary to find the ruflBan in the pseudo-knight of certain of these 

partisans. The one thing they cannot brook is opposition; and the 
generous allowance of differences is the large grace of God to which 
they cannot attain. We ha\'e only to read their utterances in their 
chosen organs to judge for ourselves of the small spite, the dishonest 
interpretation, the reckless assertion and the purely feminine habit of 
‘ nagging ’ which pervades the whole mind and words of these partisans 
and echoes of the Wild Women of the day. 

In politics, in morals, in taste, they are equally examples of what 
to avoid. Whatever tells agaiinst the dignity and integrity of our 
empire they advocate. They eulogise and uphold the pronounced 
enemies of our country. They would give the keys of our foreign 
possessions into the hands of Russia or of France; they brand patriot¬ 
ism as jingoism; and they teacli all who will listen to tliem to break 
the laws, to despise our national institutions, to ridicule our national 
traditions, to dishonour our national flag. Cowards to pain, they 
prefer dishonour to war; and the price they would piy for peace would 
include the surrender of all that a manly people holds dear. They 
hate nothing so much as a resolute Government prepared to maintain 
the English name and prestige at all hazards ; and to turn the cfther 
cheek to the smiter costs them no eSovt in foreign policy. 

At home they incite to insubordination, and make grievances 
which no one but themselves knew existed. They are like Samson’s 
foxes among the standing corn; and the monkeyfied lads who put 
inm bars across the rail for tlie fun of t he spill Imve about as much 
sense of responsibility as they. When punishment falls on the evil¬ 
doer, tTiey fill heaven and earth with their howls for pardon and their 
cries of indignation against official severity. On the other hand, a 
mistake made by a policeman or a magistrate is treated as a crime for 
which hanging without benefit of clergy would be too good. The 
policeman and the magistrate represent law, order, the decency of 
restraint, the repression of individual fancy for the good of the 
general public; and our liysterical partisans of the Wild Women they 
resemble and have helped to create are dead against all these things. 
Their newspaper articles are prolonged screeches, and one reads^them 
with a feeling of amazement at the profundity of the depth to which 
the journalistic partisan can sink. 

^ Ijl tnorality they follow on the same track. Their morals are the 
morris of women, not of men. The grand and heroic virtues of 
ihaieulilie men—^likethe Stoics say, when Stoicism meant sdf-wntrol 
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and public virtue-^these virtues are nowbere with them, while high- 
falutih' &nfftroimades or noisy declatnations bear aifray the palm. They 
shrink firom all these Stoical virtues, call them cdkl* and hard, 
materiaUstic and final; while indiscriminate pity, enthusiastic credu¬ 
lity, spiritual and religious crazes of every kind and description, or 
impossible philanthropy and the idealisation of masculine chastity, 
overshadow all the rest. How should it not be so ? Affiliated to the 
Wild Women and their cause, they are themselves like women in 
all essentials of mind and character, 

But with their loud-voiced pleas for an ’ideal purity of life 
is mixed a strangely suggestive pruriency of imagination that 
also belongs to the rdle. Their advocacy of women is personal 
not circumstantial; and the dullest reader cannot miss the run- 
ning commentary set between the lines. It is not the thing done, 
but the sex of the executant, which excites these lopsided ad¬ 
mirers; and that fact of sex determines their admiration. Tliere 
is a certain immodesty in the applause with which they greet any¬ 
thing said or done by a woman—of the kind they uphold—rwhicli 
■revolts the sober thinker. They do not see that in this indiscrimi¬ 
nate applause lies their confession of feminine inferiority, such as 
the true respecters of women, who believe in differences not identity, 
never make. If these hysterical partisans of the Wild Women really 
believed in the mental equality of the sexes, in the identity of 
direction and the equijwise of brain power, they would not screech so 
loudly over every second-rate achievement of a woman, because it was 
a woman who did it. Where women ai'e confessedly equal or even 
superior to men, as on the stage—as actresses, dancers, singers—^their 
sex is not jmraded as part of the meed for praise. They are 
applauded, not because being women they have done something more 
or less meritorious; but because they are artists and perfect in their 
work. Their success is not flung as a defiance, nor used to give point 
to a sneer. They are supreme as workers; and no one feels that a 
sex victory has been gained because no one feels that there was any 
sex contest. The wort.h of the artist gains the applause, and sex does 
not count, save in the case of personal beauty, which naturally 
enhances the charm of artistic merit. 

But indeed the praise of these thick and thin partisans does -not 
count for much in the way of honour. When we see what manner of 
women it is they so often uphold, we may well shut their flaunting 
iibro (Taro, and refuse our own homage to the names inscribed 
therein. 

Nor can we agree with one of the grand* points of their moral 
scheme—that which makes the frailty of women the sin of men-— 
throwing the responsibility of the fault on to the shoulders of men, 
rather than leaving it whe^e it has ever been and ought to be—witli 
•the women themselves., One of the Wild sort, the other day, sj^eaking 
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the fit pmuBhment of sin, ’midntained the now &initiar thesis of 
' ineii*B responfflbihty, which would never he rightly apportioned until 
women had the vote. With all our heart and soul and strength we 
combat this, save in exceptional cases of rare turpitude. As a rule, 
women are responsible for themselves. While they are young and 
ignorant they ought to be gmrded by their elders. When they are 
of fill! age and know what they are about, they have no need of pro¬ 
tection, and are self-seduced quite as much as betrayed. Before 
that age of maturity and knowledge, the girl ought to be under the 
guardianship of her mother, or that mother’s representative. If 
women choose to let their young daughters run loose—if they give 
them the key of the fields and the liberty of the streets—if they let 
them live alone in lodgings, read improj^r books, study from the 
nude with young men of their own age or older—learn jmthology 
and anatomy with young men of their own age or older,—if they allow 
them to fling ofiF all allegiance to feminine restraints, all respect fw 
authority and to be unguarded and ungovemed, they and they alone 
are to blame. They know the dangers of life, and from what girls 
ought to be protected. If they disregard the wisdom of experience, 
-on whose soul lies the sin ? On those whose nature it is to seek and 
have where they can, or on those whose duty it is to defend and 
deny ? Is the wolf to blame who j)asses through the open fence into- 
the fold? or is it the shepherd, by whose negligence that fence is left^ 
free to the marauder—that helpless flock is left unguarded ? This 
attempt to fasten on men the responsibility which belongs to women 
is cowardly, insincere, and selfish. There may be instances where- 
the man is alone to blame, and where he deserves to be shot for 
his crime, but in the large majority of cases the woman is respon¬ 
sible for herself, and the mother is responsible for her. daughter* 
And we hold that this is a more wholesome apportionment than to 
afl5x the responsibility of woman’s virtue on men and take it frora. 
the women themselves. This, too, in the face of this much-desired 
political responsibility, wliich the best women do not want, and the 
majority would not know how to use if they hatl it! 

The taste of these partisans is as queer as their morality and 
as doubtful, as their politics. If a woman does any tiling specially 
unfeminine and ugly, the hysterical press breaks forth into a hymn of 
praise which takes away one’s breath. A woman who smokes in 
public and where she is forbidden, who dresses in knickerbockers or 
a boy’s suit, who trails about in tigerskins, who flouts conventional 
decenci^ and offends against all the canons of good taste, that 
. woman is pronounced' charming,’ and the able editor turns on one of 
’hii young lions to write her eulogium and celebrate her extravagance. 
To fenftiire the good word of the hysterical press a woman need only 
kick over the traces either in manners or morals. She is then sure 
of her triimpeter, Gratuitous advertisement is given to the advea- 
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turess who seeks to make capital of her shame. A flammg review 
records the appearance of a book of travels of which the imaginative ’ 
superstructure bears, the same proportion to the substratum of feet 
as Falstaffs intolerable deal of sack bore to his one halfpenny-worth 
of bread. A vain and restless ‘ explorer ’ who has done no kind of 
• good to anyone, and who has merely given worlds of trouble to every¬ 
one concerned, receives the honour due to serious exploration and 
important discovery. And so on through the whole list of feminine 

follies and escapades. Hie less lovely the thing, the more ardently it 
is celebrated by the men whose main endeavour in this direction is to 
destroy the old ideals, and to substitute for the beautiful women of 
history and fiction the swaggering Wild Women of the present craze. 
The truth is siinjily this— the uTis^ed woman pleases the unsexed 
mam This is not the only age in which carpet knights and amazons 
liave made a sectional amalgam wherein is neither wholesomeness nor 
beauty. The thing is a physiological fact as intelligible as it is 
absolute. Domineering women choose effeminate men whom they 
can rule at will. Effeminate men fall back on resolute and energetic 
women. 

Few women ai'e large-minded enough to prefer knowledge to 
sentiment. The cold light of reason blinds and terrifies them ; and 
things which they do not care to know tliey would forbid others to 
learn, if they had the power of the veto. Tliey would confine the area 
of men’s excursions to the limits of their own ; and such conditions of 
the masculine life as they did not care to adopt they would forbid*men 
1 o practise. We have liad a notable instance of this mental absolutism 
of late, at the death of one of our most learned scholars and frank 
agnostics. He was no sooner dead than his widow surrounded him 
with the emblems and rites of her own faith—which was not his. 
She did not shrink from inflicting this dislionour on the memory of 
the man who had systematically preached a doctrine so adverse to 
her own. She cared nothing for the integrity of the life she thus 
stultified—nothing for the grandeur of the intellect she thus belittled. 
What she thought right, that she determined he should be made 
to share, now that she was absolute and he was only one of the 
strengthless dead; and she would not see the pitiful discredit she 
thus cast on the name and memory of the man she professed to love. 

Impatience with what is wrong, but, as things are and under this 
dispensation, with what is unavoidable, makes a Wild Woman when 
predominant one of the most autocratic of all the tyrants of the race. 
The better she is in herself, the more arbitrary she is in her enact¬ 
ments. What cannot be reformed out of Imnd she would destroy 
at a monient’s notice. The American temperance women wreck the 
grogshops as they stand; and their partisans over here follow suit so 
far as they can. 

' But indeed the simplicity of these partisans of the Wild Women 
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ift oaeof the most remarkable things in the whole: matter. A journal 
specially devoted to this crook-backed cause prints a letter from a 
young man whose ignorance it would seem to make the measure of 
other folks’ knowledge. This young man innocently Questions the 
truth of those acts of smoking, shooting, horse-racing, and other un¬ 
lovely things attributed to the Wild sect. He has never seen the like, 
he says; ergo, he does not believe in the existence of what he does 
not know. - This letter was in the paper which went into cheap 
raptures over the dainty cigarettes, toasts, and after-dinner speeches 
of a set of dining women; which spoke of the ‘ charmingly unconven¬ 
tional’ aspect of the young lady setting forth to fish or shoot in 
knickerbockers, with a cigarette in her mouth ; which recorded the 
frwt that two young American women were arrested for having con- 
oealed about them in a proclaimed district, the one a seven-chambered 
and the other a five-chambered revolver, with ammunition; and 
which celebrates with a beating of its tomtoms and a bra 3 dng of its 
•cow-homa all and sundry who go off the beaten track of womanly 
modesty and reserv'e. 

To keep the balance even, we do not remember to have seen from 
these partisans of the Wild Women any characteristically enthusiastic 
laudation of the quiet workers who content themselves with doing 
good work of a non-glaring kind—work that merely advances our 
knowledge in certain directions, and that raises all with whom it is 
associated. Perhaps we may say, the saints be praised in that it 
oadtpes the damage done by the advocacy of the Wild Woman’s 
partisans ! We will give to these restless wild creatures all the honour 
to which they are entitled for their mischievous interference in poli¬ 
tics, their useless tramps abroad—which are only .self-advertisements 
and which do not add a line to our knowledge of men or countries, 
their platform speeches and stumj) oratory which darken counsel and 
•oonfuse plain issues. Such credit as is to be scraped out of these 
things let them enjoy. But to that entomologist whose knowledge is 
fiuch a boon to agriculture; that astronomer who popularises things 
remote and celestial; that naturalist who does the'same by the 
living world for her youthful readers; that Grecian scholar who 
lectures with so much skill and learning; that patroness of good 
needlework; that creator of a new school of embroidery; that Lake-side 
founder of art schools and patroness of the linen industry—to all of 
these and many more of the same kind we pay the hearty and reverent 
homage due to thoroughness of achievement, modesty of method, and 
practical usefulness of aim. These are the women who keep the 
world.,of feminine activities pure and sweet. For the others—-plat- 
fcNcms, committee-rooms, knickerbockers, cowhides and all—we can 

give praise nor find hop© of profit. 

new school of Liberals from which the most uncompromising 
partis^^pf the WildWoman are drawn make those who belonged to 
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the older school anxiously reconsider tiieir prmciides—^yet more 
anxionsly examine their position. To what is this new liberaliffloa 
tending ? To universal topsyturvydom and as universal licence ? It 
would seem so. If we contrast the Badical penny paper with the 
older journals, we see the decadence, not only of style, but of thought 
and principle, which this new ideal of womanhood, this new standard 
of decency has brought about. The degradation of men, that so the 
apotheosis of undesirable women may be more surely accomplished, is 
one of these steps downward. The emancipation of youth and ignoranbe 
from the control of age and knowledge, and the coachmanship of so 
many Phaetons, set on guiding the chariot of the sun, is another. The 
complacent advocacy of self-will, vanity, restlessness; the want of 
reverence for what is established and of good repute—^what has been hal¬ 
lowed by time and proved by trial—with the helping hand given to all 
that is new, fanciful, crazy, iconoclastic; the loosening of restraining 
bonds ; the repudiation of engagements; the contempt for law; the 
destruction of discipline; the preference of minorities and their feds 
over the claims of majorities and the general good—these are just a 
few of the fruits t(5 be gathered from the upas-tree which some of 
the Radical journals so diligently seek to plant. And more than 
one of the older Liberals, with the definite aims of their own youth¬ 
ful aspirations happily accomplished, stand aghast at the programme 
of lawlessness and disorder, of revolutionary extravagance, to which the 
later school has committed itself. How far is this sincere ? How far 
is it a consideration of pence and profit, and what will best sell the 
edition whereof the buyers and patrons are the unsatisfied and the 
idle, being also the desirous and the ambitious ? In either case, 
sincere or calculated, it is a proof of moral crookedness and intellectual 
blindness which bode ill to the country should they get the better of 
straight ways and clear sight. 

Impatient of rebuke, of opposition, of reasonable advice, these 
partisans, like the Wild Women they champion, show only disrespect to 
one who runs counter to their craze, no matter how worthy he may 
be of honour and attention. Let anyone commend to these female 
runagates quietness, duty, home-staying, and the whole cohort of 
Wild Women is like an angry beehive which a rough hand has dis¬ 
turbed. They care nothing for home ; quietness is abhorrent to them; 
duty went out with their grandmothers’ caps and mittens. They 
will not hear of differences in virtues, in functions, in duties, in 
spheres. They do not even honour those of their oym sex who do 
good work quietly, without tomtoms or cow-homs to caU attention 
to their feats. They think them spiritless, and for a very little 
would brand them as slaves too deeply degraded by slavery to wish 
for freedom—as squaws whose mission it is to serve the braves and 
take their leavings with humility. They haye lost all respect for the 
old ideal womanhood, as they have lost the wish to realise that 
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'ideal. They repudiate the charm which gives them influence, and 
stretch out their hands for the rod of direct power which would 
turn into a serpent if they had it. And their partisans encourage 
them with voice and hand, and urge them on to ever fresh outbreaks 
and more monstrous demands. 

The whole thing is an epidemic of vanity and restlessness—a 
disease as marked as measles or small-pox. Let that be clearly 
understood. Hereaftdr this outbreak will stand in history as an 
instance of national sickness, of moral decadence, of social disorder. 
Things repeat themselves, and the Kevolt of Women has been 
seen in the world before now. We have no hope of those who 
are already committed to this subversive movement. It takes courage 
of a different kind from theirs to acknowledge a mistake. But 
we may influence some of the younger, hesitating on the brink. 
Would that they woiild draw back from the fatal plunge while yet 
there is time! Would that they could be made to see clearly the 
folly of their demands and the evil that would come on their attain¬ 
ment ! The way of escape is still open to them. In a short, time 
they will have become as hardened as their leaders, and too deeply 
committed to turn back. Then repentance and restoration will be 
impossible. 


E. Lynn Linton. 
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SOME SOCIAL CHANGES IN FIFTY YEARS 


The amount of interest to others involved in a personal retrospect of 
the past is always problematical; but these last sped fifty years ha^e 
left their impress so strongly upon men and manners, things ani¬ 
mate and inanimate, and indeed the whole length and breadth of our 
land, that without venturing into the mystic realms of science, or 
straying on the overtrodden ground of politics, it may perhaps not be 
an absolute waste of time to while away an odd moment in tracing 
a few salient, if not highly important, features of the changes in 
daily habits, affecting to some extent all classes, within their lapse. 

Tn our public thoroughfares the enormous shop fronts of plate 
glass, with their attractive exhibitions by day, and the incalculably 
improved lighting of shops, streets and houses by night, would 
probably be the first ]^oints to strike the eye of one permitted, after 
a sojourn of fifty years in the regions of Hades, to return to us for a 
brief eai-thly survey; to these, if the eye were really observant, 
would be added the comparative disappearance from all crowds of 
faces disfigured by smallpox seams. But against these inestimable 
benefits must, I fear, be set the increase of spectacle-wearers, and 
other indications of a decidedly lower sight average. How far this 
lowered average is to be traced to the substitution in most houses of 
gas flare for the softer lights of candles and lamps let scientists 
decide; but the evil seems perceptibly increasing among all ages, 
and the now general addition of electric light in our dwelling-houses 
does not appear calculated to exercise a counteracting tendency.. 

As to the vehicles which filled the streets fifty years ago, the 
now universal occupant of a coach-house—the brougham—had not 
yet been brought over from France (where it was known as a * demie 
fortune ’) by the celebrated ex-chancellor to whom it owes its English 
designation, and who, on importing his own specimen, decorated it 
below the coronet with so gigantic an initial as to provoke the caustic 
epigram of ‘ the B. without and the wasp within.’ Of course, our 
fast flying hansoms and steady four-wheeled growlers were not 
then even imagined, the resources of hurried or wearied pedestrians 
being _ limited to either the jolting old hackney-coach, so well 
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described by ‘ Boz/ or a peculiar-looking cabriolet for two fares, with 
the drirer perched in a little exterior side seat in parallel line with 
them. Between these •superannuated vehicles and the more civilised 
conveyances in which we rejoice there arose a short interregnum of 
the so-called ‘ pill-boxes/ a species of coyered inside car, with the 
Jehu well in front,.and the door well at the rear ; but the singular 
facility thus afforded to an agile and unscrupulous fare of escaping 
when near his destination, without pausing for the frivolous and 
vexatious ceremony of payment, soon closed the career of the pill¬ 
boxes on wheels. 


It is, perhaps, idle—or worse—to lament the decrease of. mere 
luxurious pomp, but an inspection of the long lines of carriages of all 
kinds filing in slow procession to the Palace on drawing-room days 
brings vividly to the mind the trite saying that ‘quantity is not 
quality/ Where, indeed, are now such resplendent coaches, chariots, 
and via^d^-vid as those of the Duke of Beaufort, Lords Chesterfield, 
Jersey, Craven, Wilton, Foley, and some others whose tums-out 
defied criticism in every detail, from the arched heads of the horses 
to the silken stockings of the footmen ? One only thoroughly worthy 
rival and successor to them in our day can I cite in the * perfectly 
appointed chariot and steeds that bore the Duke of Fife and his 
bride on their marriage-day from Buckingham Palace back to 
Marlborough House. 

Passing from the road to the rail, it is amusing to remember 
how, fifty years back, all the fine old Conservative, and in truth 
nearly all the good old Liberal landlords also, s])ent an immense 
amount of energy and determination in securing the remoteness of 
local railway stations from tbeir ancestral homes and parks. Within 
a dozen years they displayed it quite as actively in achieving a 
diametrically opposite result, as the urgency of fresh fish supplies 
and other domestic exigencies grew prominently into notice. One 
detail^ however, remains to be deplored—viz. the impossibility, gene¬ 
rally speaking, of bringing these newly-arisen stations at all into line 


with the original grand approaches of large country houses, in conse¬ 
quence of which visitors are habitually brought to the door by a 
more direct but rather sneaking side drive, ignoring altogether the 
great avenues of lime, elm, or beech along which it was the just 
pride of our forefiithers to pass from the London-road lodge to their 
respective thresholds. But a fiir more tangible grievance than this 
somewhat fantastic evil lies, in the palpable fact of the extent to 


which the happy hunting-grounds of one^s youth are becoming yearly 
and evermore circumscribed by the progressive march of 
’’Meepers" and the increasing network of railway lines. 

' fifty years ago, Lottis Philippp filled the throne of Prance, 

de St. Aulaire (a charming silv^-haired 
old Grand Seifiriieiir tvne\ dwelt at Hertfinri House. 
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in Manchester Square, not at Albert Gate, where the present jdoinicile 
of the French Embassy, having, like its opposite neighbour, Trained 
long untenanted after its erection, the two houses became known in 
society as ‘ Gibraltar and Malta, which never will- be taken/ Xke 
explanation of these sobriquets was, however, freqi^ently curtailed, 
whereby great and long was the mirth excited once at White’s by 
the naive, exclamation of a popular and handsome rather than pre- 
tematurally acute yoyng Guardsman : ‘ Well, hang me if I can see 
the fan of calling those houses Gibraltar and Malta because thdy 
can’t be let!’ That the schoolmaster was not as much abroad 
in the army in those days as he certainly is in ours was still further 
evinced by the same dashing hero, who, when shown on his way 
through Aix-la-Chapelle the great historical monument of that town, 
burst forth on reading its inscription into the loud unsophisticated 
query; ‘ And pray who the something was Carolo Magno ? ’ Let me 
hasten to add that later on, in time of trial, this gallant officer 
resjK)nded, like his comrades, to the call of duty in camp and battle¬ 
field, showing himself no unworthy scion of a race well fitted to 
make their eountrj'- ‘ glorious with their sword ’ if not exactly ‘ famous 
l)y their pen.’ 

Tlie Aix-la-Cha.pelle monument with its inscription recalls to me 
some lines I once heard quoted at dinner as emanating from the pen 
of a distinguished judge, which lines, albeit not strictly relevant to 
my present subject, and founded, I imagine, upon a misconception^ 
carry, I think, their own recommeridation on the score of intrinsic 
merit. In the cathedral of one of our southern cities, the family 
monument of a ducal house is, I understand, inscribed ‘ Domua 
ultima ’; the learned baron who visited the cathedral, taking excep¬ 
tion at, and probably misinterpreting the true sense of, this announce¬ 
ment, gave judgment thereupon in the following epigram:— 

Did he, wlio thus inscribed this wall, 

Xot read or not believe St. Paul, 

Who said there is, w^here’er it stands, 

Another house, not made with liands ? 

Or must we gather from those words 
That ho\ise is not a House of Lords ? 

A forecast of the future and of the place to be one day filled by bis 
son-in-law, both in the country and in that deprecated House of 
Lords, would possibly have modified the latent acerbity of this other¬ 
wise admirable sextain. 

The ‘ vicissitudes of White’s,’ with that dreaded hotbed of gossip, 
its bow window, past which no ‘ lady of quality ’ ever suffered her 
co^hman after mid-day to drive her; the innumerable, stories con¬ 
nected with its (rigidly exclusive) members, do not properly belong 
to these pages, but exception may perhaps be made in ikyour of the 
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W|iy^of a noble lord, equally as af brilliant writer, and 

as f wbat the French euphuistieidly term utis jolie fourehetUj who, 
When discovered by a friend mjoying alone his Christmas dinner 
with a fattened turkey before him, on being asked if he did not 
consider that rather a large order for one, answered effusively: ‘ Yes, 
it is; that's the mischief; it ain't enough for two, and it’s just too 
much for one!’ 

This characteristic remark, however, although not of a very recent 
past, does not reckon quite so far back as a fifty yeaaj' stretch; neither 
does the curious, yet, as the experience of all periods shows, by no 
means unique, episode of the frenzied notoriety suddenly attached by 
Society to Hudson the so-called Kailway King, and his wife. The 
tage wbich prevailed through one London season for having very 
l^ge entertainments graced by the presence of this essentially un¬ 
polished couple would appear simply incredible, had not social history 
in this, as in so many instances, repeated itself again and again. 
Countless, as may be sui)posed, and totally unleavened by good 
nature, were the anecdotes circulated in ridicule behind their backs, 
while from interested motives all honour was shown to the faces of 
this unsuspecting pair, and the lesson thus afforded of the meanness 
of human nature when permitted to break through the restraints of 
good breeding and good feeling was neither edifying at the time nor 
pleasing to recall. The most innocuous of these raccontara was, if I 
remember rightly, the account of poor Mrs. H. being lionised over 
the abode of a peer of high rank and shown the bust of Marcus Aurelius, 
on which she gazed with reverence, inquiring with bated breath ‘ if 
that was the late Markiss ?' 

This Marquis, his Marchioness, and their descendants in the next 
generation save one have now passed from us, and far indeed seems 
the memory of the delightful little dances whicli gathered together 
some two< hundred of us, three or four times in the season, without 
precluding more gorgeous festivals, under the same hospitable roof, 
x£ is tarue that the discipline then exercised by chaperones was far 
mpre stringent than it has now grown to be, and after each dance 
the dutiful damsels submissively returned to the shelter of the 
matenied wings^ sitting out on balconies being an undreamt-of 
enormity and sitting down at supper tables a physical impossibility; 
but most hardships have their comi>ensations, and if the oppor¬ 
tunities of titer'dri&te with fair Chloes were more restricted, they 
were asshredly grasped with more alacrity by their attent;ive 
Strephons. A partner fxyo fine or too indolent to come in good time 
and beat' his part bravely when arrived was art exceptional 
frwmstrosity; by eleven o’clock musicians and dancers were well 
.apd until three, four, or five in the rooming a popular 
3^^^ iwwM he kppt from all r^st^so long as her satin shoes and 

Moreover, that even in those fenepd-in 
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grounds of propriety the herb o’ grace romance could flourish more 
luxuriantly than in the existing unguarded plains of free intercourse, 
•who can dispute that has witnessed the vigorous pump-handlelike 
movement with wrists lifted to eyebrow level which constitutes a 
fin de siMe greeting, arid called to mind how once upon a time, 
under the very gaze of the most rigid chaperon, a soft small hand 
might lie—inadvertently of course—for the millionth part of a 
second longer than necessary in a manly palm, and receive, almost 
unconsciously betore withdrawal, the hundred-thousandth atom of a 
pressure! Even the lack, too, of supper seats did not militate 
against enjoyment so much as might be imagined, seeing that it 
effectually precluded the now fiviiuent spectacle (if report speaks 
truly) of a series of small tables entirely monopolised by some 
dozen or so of ‘ gilded youths ’ to the neglect and disregard of all 
ladies’ requirements. 

With rospe^ct to the dinners of past days, the change is perhaps 
more strongly felt tlvin easily described. During certain months of 
the year they abounded as ever in town, but the number of habitual 
guests was always in proj)ortioTL to tlu* dimen.'^ions of the table and 
room; they belonged, as a rule, so much to tlu^ same set that, given 
the name of the host, one could to a great extent discount before¬ 
hand those of the diners, and the length of notice varied from eight 
to ten days. On particular occasions a fortnight was, with explana¬ 
tion, admissible, but an invitation at three or four weeks’ date would 
have been a solecism pure and unmitigated; in fact, as somebody 
observed in discussing such a blunder perpetrated by a more zealous- 
than discreet candidate for fame and fashion, ‘ one would feel as if 
bidden to a Guildhall bancjuet and expect to be sent in with one’s 
wife ! ’ Again, as regards that sending in, the now arduous labours 
of a hostess on that score were non-existent, for nobody was sent 
in : the master of the house gave his arm to the proj^er person, and 
the other frienejs paired off unprompted without delay or difficulty, 
dropping at will into their seats at the dinner-table without tha 
assistance or tyranny of inscribed cards. If in this proceeding the 
exact order of rank was not carefully observed no one took much 
account of the detail, seeing that in the prevailing intimacy it was 
a case (save for inward and unavowed predilections) of what the krte 
Mr. Baring Wall—well known for his incisive little speeches delivered 
when ruffled in the gentlest manner—said of his friend’s crack 
covert-shooting, ‘ so nice, you know, so very nice : no one place better 
than another!’ The material part of the banquet would not, it 
must be owned, bear comparison, save under the auspices of the 
Sefton, Granville, Wilton, Maxse, and one or two more cooks, with 
the cuisine of to-day, and the admirable practice of ceasing to load 
the table with massive silver dishes reeking of hot viands was only 
beginning to creep in, but" the dinner hour was neither incon- 
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veniently early nor unreasonably late, and efiforts were made to secure 
a fair amount of punctuality, except, perhaps, in the instances of 
irretrievable and privileged loiterers, such as Lord and Lady. 
Palmerston. 

• 

This name leads us naturally to that pK)minent feature of polite 
society for many years from nearly the middle of thi^ century, which 
no retrosi^ect, however cursory, could possibly overlook—namely, the 
salon, unrivalled then as now, in her own and in every country, of 
Viscountess Palm*erston. To define all the elements of the success 
she' achieved as a hostess would be difficult, and whether, if she were 
still with us, the same success could, even with the assistance of her 
high-bred, gracious manner, sunny countenance, and indefatigable 
energy, be ag^iiu attained seems problematical, for her weekly throng 
to meet all the distinguished and desirable personages of the day was 
not a herd, and her highly cultivated, social pasture lands nourished 
singularly few tares among the wheat. Necessary limits do’not 
allow even fleeting mention of most of the feminine celebrities to 
whom the Palmerstons were, as a graceless punster (referring to the 
family name) observed, unfailing ‘ Temples of hospitality; ’ and of 
my own sex I will select but three or four for remark. The first in rank 
of these is the ex-Empress of the French, then Mile, de Teba, who 
passing through town with her mother, Countess Montijo, on her way 
to that stay in Paris which shortly afterwards so changed and drama¬ 
tised her career, appeared at a Palmerstonian dinner and party a 
vision of j)eerless loveliness. The perfect proportions of her figui’e 
joined to the brilliant yet soft glow of her colouring, and the winning 
vivacity of her demeanour, rendered her in reality far more attractive 
than a renowned later beauty, who came over hero in the days of th(‘ 
Second Empire, and about whom Society incontinently jilunged into 
one of its periodical spasmodic phases of adoration—I mean the 
Countess Castiglione. Undeniable as were the latter’s claims to 
much* of the admiration so profusely tendered, they w'ere, in the 
judgment of a sober-minded remnant, not a little marred by the 
palpable srff-consciousness and worship of this ‘ Cynthia of the minute,^ 
which extended to every item of her p(^rson and attire. All manner 
qt details, too trivial for repetition at this length of interval, were re¬ 
lated, bringing these qualities into relief, and there was even a crowning 
legend, for the tnith of which it wei'e hazardous to vouch, that after 
her departure from Holland House, where slie and her husband had 
been staying, the pillows of her couch were found seriously damaged 
by the traces of the castor-oil wherewith she copiously anointed her 
magnificent tresses—which legend prompted a malicious suggestion of 
changing her name to Castoriglione. 

Tni^se two celebrities claim mention only, of course, as beautiful 
bux^'^. pUdBage, not as habitnSes of the house, and a tendency to 
^ delicate dungs made rare also the presence of an intimate member of 
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the Palmerstonian set, whose name was some time since brought by 
the Carlyle memoirs before the public, though not altogether in a 
manner calculated to do full justice to her position or her talents* 
Lady Harriet Baring (afterwards Lady Ashburton) and a near relation 
of my own were for years avowedly the two women of highest mental 
calibre in London society, and while the latter immeasurably excelled 
in grasp of intellect and depth of thought, Lady Harriet was more 
than her equal in amount of brilliant quickness most unusual in 
this country, and I had almost said absolutely unknown in any indi¬ 
vidual rejoicing in pure Saxon blood without admixture of Celtic 
or foreign particles. To an Irish mother more noted for acute- , 
ness than amiability Lady Harriet was, no doubt, indebted for this 
addition to her more solid qualities, and the result was an almost 
uninterrupted series of conversational fireworks, which evoked as 
much admiration and amusement as were compatible with a certain 
leaven of fear, for hers was not altogether like Ctrattan’s— 

A wit that in combat as gentle as light, 

Ne’er carried a heart stain away on its blade— 

and it was impossible to predict on whose shoulders the silken lash 
might next fall. Jlr. IMonckton Milnes, for instance, who, though a 
more or less privileged guest, was supposed to entertain a strong 
lurking jealousy of the position held in her estimation by IVIr. 
Charles Buller, on one occasion rather rashly complained of her being 
more tolerant of the latter’s republican theories than his own, 
adding plaintively, ‘ And you know Charles is much redder than I am.* 

' You mean more read ’ was the immediate reply, under which the 
rising author naturally collapsed. 

Lsfdy Palmerston’s most intimate friend of her own sex, in addition 
to my above-mentioned relation, was Princess Lieven, who at the time 
in question was unequal to appearing at the large gatherings, but 
whenever in England constantly dined quietly or sat with her, and 
when abroad as constantly corresponded both with her and the other 
member of the trio. Many of Princess Lieven’s letters, dating from 
the year 1838 onwards, which I have been allowed to see, evince a 
perfection of style and charm of expression which appears to me very 
inadequately rendered in the translated edition of her correspondence 
with a great statesman lately published. They bear, in fact, transla¬ 
tion as little as the indefinable atmosphere of high breeding and 
refinement which, as it were, floated round her shrunken and undeni¬ 
ably plain, albeit picturesquely attired, person bears description, but 
the one blemish in this effect (I speak, of course, of quite the later 
years of her life) was the expression of eager and insatiable curiosity, 
always directed to one poiilt, viz. foreign politics. In politics she 
lived and moved and had her being. Alas ! poor wearied brain, how, 
can it be lying at rest without them even now ? 
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Of a very different stamp was yet another heroine: a gaunt melan¬ 
choly German, whose story was more interesting than her aspect. 
By birth Countess Hahn, hard-featured and, like Leah, ‘ tender-eyed/ 
but possessed of some fortune, and as richly gifted by Nature with 
intellectual faculties as sparsely endowed with physical advantages, 
she married an impecunious cousin of like name (which she added to 
her own), and for whom she entertained a devoted attachment, not 
sufficiently reciprocated in her estimation by its object. Taking 
early in life to fiction-writing, Countess Hahn Hahn produced novels 
replete with talent of a jiassionate order, which in the case of 
‘ Faustine’ and some others amounted almost to genius, and whicli 
gained for their author a widespread reputation. Her restless soul, 
however, unsatisfied with fame as soon as it was acquired, fell back 
upon the torments of conjugal jealousy, increased by a persuasion 
that the cast in her eye was the real impediment to her husband’s 
full flow of affection. Without, therefore, consulting him she left 
home awhile to seek treatment by a skilful oculist, and returned in 
triumph with the blemish removed and the hope of a happy domestic 
result to her cure. Alas for the collapse of vain expectations ! With 
the unconscious brutality of indifference lier husband at first over- 
looked the change altogether, and when called upon for congratula¬ 
tion and approval callously replied that he rather preferred her 
former state. In the delirium of wild disappointment lus excited 
wife thrust her scissors into the guiltless eye and extinguished its 
light for ever. At the epoch of her wanderings through Lady 
Palmerston’s rooms the husband had, if I remember correctly, 
departed this world like the unfortunate optic, and her appearance 
reminded one of the man in Scripture ‘ walking through dry places,, 
seeking rest and finding none.’ On her return to her own laud she 
gave herself up exclusively to practices of austere devotion, in the 
fervour of which she called in all editions of her former works, and 
consigned them to one great holocaust in deep penitence for the harm 
they might have wrought, ller later publications were in a different 
and, I believe, commonplace style, and her death, when it occurred,, 
evoked little public notice. 

The prolific subject of Lady Palmerston’s receptions is by no 
means exhausted, but this slight sketch only further admits of a rapid 
enumeration of some of the accustomed male pillars of her well-raised 
social edifice: Lord Clarendon, facile princepe among all agreeable 
men, not so much because always the best talker of his own set as 
because the same in every set or country and on all occasions ; Lords 
Macaulay, Granville, Beauvale (afterwards Slelboume), Halifax, Lans- 
dpwne (grandfather of the present Indian Viceroy), Russell, Grey, 
Shaftesbury, Seymour (afterwards Duke of Somerset), Sydney, Bess- 
borough, Stanley of Alderley, Broughton, Glenelg, Sir Alexander Cock- 
bum, Mr. Charles Villiers, the two Grevilles, and Count Pahlen- 
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these, not counting later minor additions, such as Delane and Hay¬ 
ward, were some of the men to be met there forty years or more 
ago, whose conversation was indeed, to one just entering the pale 
of good ‘society, a liberal education, and whose unfailing indulgence 
and courtesy made their acquaintance not only a valued privilege at 
the time, but has rendered it in long after years an ever-fresh source 
whence flow the mingled waters of pleasure and regret. 

E, C. Cork., 
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In this article on the ‘ Frencli Newspaper Press/ the Parisian press? 
merely is treated of. The reason for such circumscription of the 
theme is not far to seek. Everyone knows that ‘ French press ’ and 
‘ Parisian press ’ are terms synonymous and convertible. 

The Parisian press, with those who serve it or rather constrain it to 
serve them, is denounced very tragically by the author of La Comedie 
IIuTnaine, In certain of its aspects it is at once ‘ hideous and comic.’ 
On all ‘ young and poetic souls ’ that may come beneath its spell it 
exerts the ‘most depraving and degrading influence.’ It destroys 
‘ an infinite amount of youth and talent,’ and is particularly apt at 
* burying away its dead without a knell.’ Its minions are ‘mediocre 
beings, swollen with deceit and treachery and nourished upon other 
men’s brains.’ They lurk, impeivious to attack, behind ‘ mud ram¬ 
parts/ and are always ready to ‘ allow a share of their bone to 
any other cuf whose jaw is sufficiently strong and bark sufficiently 
menacing.’ 

A lurid picture enough; but Balzac, circa 1840, was wrong in 
taking the matter with such seriousness, to say nothing of the violence 
and injustice. No such error must be committed by even the least 
Balzacian writer to-day. Few things call so little for taking seriously as 
do the journals and journalists of Paris. French chauvins might point 
to’(for instance) a newspaper like Le Temps, in the contention that 
their journalism is not without its sounder side. But that admirable 
Temps is Swiss, English, Protestant, what you will—it is not typically 
French. Only the Figaro is French, as perfectly dressed shop-windows 
are French; as delightfully cooked, dexterously served dinners in 
ghttering restaurants are French, with probably a kitchen at the rear 
thfit in respect of wholesomeness and cleanliness leaves something 
to be desired- 

Yet if the Temps element in Parisian journalism cannot properly 
be deemed a native development, it nevertheless has ‘ imposed itself ’ 
during the past twenty or thirty years to such effect that Paris now 
possesses several imitations or rivals of the organs sSriefox par ex~ 
, Nothing is more amusing, in fact, than to note the strictness 

jrith .which Parisian newspapers will range themselves in either one or 
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other of the two great classes, the Temps class and the Figaro class, 
Parisian daiUes are nearly as slavishly alik^'in tone, contents, and 
‘ make-up * as are London dailies: a fact not calculated to enhance 
one’s opinion of the inventiveness of mankind. 

In London, let anot^ier large morning organ make its appear¬ 
ance, and quite certainly it shall be distinguished by no feature more 
novel than the three leaders in the ntiddle of the two centre pages, 
with each leader dividexl, as by the resistless hand of fate, into its 
trio of paragraphs of almost exactly equal length; then the coha- 
munications announced as from ‘ Our Si3ecial Correspondent * and 
scattered here and there conspicuously at once and promiscuously; 
the enormity of space accorded, on other pages, to reports of racing 
and of proceedings at the police and law courts; an eighth of a 
column, perhaps, in minute type, on the subject of the latest theatrical 
production; book reviews, of which it can only be said that they are 
doubtless good enough for such books as here generally come in for 
notice; ‘ Money Market,’ in vast quantities, and finally page upon page 
of what the slang of the profession has denominated ‘ ads/ 

In Paris a new newspaper, if intended to be ‘ grave,’ would as a 
matter of course model itself upon the DSbats and the Temps, A 
long anonymous ‘ Bixlletin Politique ’ would head the first of the four 
large pages. Unsigned leaders and leaderettes would miscellaneously 
follow; then, perhaps, a communication, richer in words than in 
facts, from a foreign correspondent; and then, on pages 2 and 3, a 
chroiiique (signed, by way of partial and reluctant concession to French 
prejudice in this respect) handling some topic of society, litemture, 
or art. ‘ News ’ of a painfully scrappy description would be employed 
to fill up any odd hole or corner; a feuilleton would drag its slow 
length along the bottom of pages 1, 2, and sometimes 3, and there 
would always be the ‘ Bulletin du Jour ’ or ‘ Nouvelles du Jour,’ a kind 
of cast-iron summary of the accidents and other minor occurrences of 
the preceding day. Then, in addition to the usual advertisements 
florid with cuts and heavy in type of the most flagrantly ‘ displayed ’ 
description—this, in conformity with agreements passed by the 
Agency through which the paper is certain to transact its advertising 
affairs, some three or four of these Agencies having secured to them¬ 
selves a joint, though rival, monopoly of all advertising in Paris— 
jmge 4 of our ‘ grave ’ organ wiU usually present a so-called ' Financial 
Bulletin ’ corresponding to the ‘ Money Market ’ of London dailies, 
but often emanating directly from some speculative firm ready to pay, 
and pay well, for the double privilege of .having space wherein to 
advance any little professional scheme it may have in hand and of 
being assured against all possibility of an adverse campaign in the 
columns of the journal it subsidises. 

Suppose, on the other hand, the new organ to be ambitious of 
reproducing the ‘ light,’ ‘ smart,’ ‘ piquant,’ or ‘ Parisian’ type of which 
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the Figaro, Gatdoia, and Gil Bias are the most perfect and prominent 
examples. A ckronique —^always a brilliant piece of literary writing— 
will occupy the place of honour. Then will come ‘Echoes/ whose name 
sufficiently expresses their nature. Then an ‘ Interview/ perhaps, or 
a svib-ckroniquCf or some miscellaneous descriptive article, or again 
some brief parody or boutade of the kind which good Parisian 
‘ Specials ’ of London organs have more than once taken an pied de 
la leitve and ‘ wired ’ without loss of time as a notable item of news. 
Then reports, light in touch and fanciful in tone, of the sittings at 
the Chambers and proceedings at the ‘ Tribunals.’ Then all minor 
matters of Parisian life dished up in appetising enirefilets ; then 
theatricals—treated, not as in the ‘ serious ’ journals under the head 
of a -weekly feuilleton by some person of the ty 2 :)e of M. Francisque 
Sarcey, but occui)ying daily several columns beneath separate rubrics, 
such as ‘ I^ast Night’s Premiere,’ ‘ Green-room Gossip,’ and the 
small-change of ‘ Theatrical News / and now, finally, ‘-Le Sport,’ 
which gives as few mere details as possible, but deals largely in 
pleasantry, chit-chat, the local colour of the course and ring, and 
lescriptions of the ladies’ frocks and bonnets. Neither is the 
‘Financial Bulletin’ absent, any more than from journals of the 
genus ‘ grave,’ Indeed, scarce a column in the more especially 
‘ Parisian ’ sheets but affords its occult sources of profit. Thus notices 
of forthcoming books inserted in the ‘ Echoes ’ between a marriage 
and a death bring in daily a greater weight in banknotes than the 
lead of the type employed to ‘ set ’ them ; the theatrical reports and 
announcements are, needless to say, something in the nature of a 
gold mine; and even into the literary leader or ckronique matter 
more or less mercenary will occasionally find its way. It might, 
in fact, be said that a rklame lurks beneath every article, like the 
snake beneath the wayside stone. That every man has his jnice may 
not be literal truth, but certainly Walpole’s saying might be applied 
with perfect accuracy to each particular line in a boulevard paper. 

These are tendencies of Parisian journalism which must not be 
judged too severely; tendencies which are far indeed from meaning 
what they would mean in English sheets of similar standing. The basis 
of legitimate advertising imderlying a Parisian newspaper is so scant, 
that in self-defence as it were directors are driven to seek other means 
of making the property ‘ pay.’ In lieu of the columns upon columns 
and pages upon pages of *close-packed advertisements in small print 
such as one sees, if not peruses, in the Times, Standa/rd, Daily 
Tdegraph, and Morning Post, what is the utmost quantity of 
annonces that the Temps, Figaro, DSbais, Gauloie, LibertS, or ilcho 
de Paris dare press upon its readers ? Barely a page, in sprawling 
type bestrewn with cuts. Here it must be pointed out—for the feet 
beajr^ mt a little upon this question—that the French public at large 
will have none of any other kind of journal than the four-page. 
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The eight-page, of ordinary English usage, they view with a mixture 
of aversion and amaze. The sight of the Times spread out to full 
length upon the floor of a sufficiently large room affects them 
rather as though a leg of beef were to be brought to the table in 
place of one of mutton. An eight-page experiment has been made 
in Paris, with no success: Le Globe, launched with abundance of 
capital and conducted with quite sufficient ability, soon sank to rise 
no more, and that simply because instead of four pages it was eight. 
Would the Parisian but tolemte the eight-page daily, with its 
enormous foundation of advertisements so numerous because so 
cheap, then perhaps the prevailing rotten system might be dispensed 
with as a prop no longer needed. And the papers, as well as the 
public, would be gainers. But what hope that such a state of things 
journalistic will ever arise in France ? At present, scarcely any. 
Some day P rench people may learn that to invite business on a sound 
commercial basis is not only much more honest, but in the long run 
considerably more remunerative. It may take place, this so desired 
reform, but only through some process of distant evolution. As the 
French themselves say, ce sera tonte une education d faire» The 
ethical sense in France in certain respects is weak; almost as weak 
as— liorresco ref evens I —the msthetie sense in England. 

Touching another point in which the IVench press in general 
.shows somewhat to disadvantage—i.e. the unsoundness, intemperate¬ 
ness, and iiTesponsibility of its political tone and attitude—the fact 
should be borne in mind that the P rench press, politically speaking, 
broke loose but yestorweek from its secular leading-strings. Let the 
press of England, for so many generations free from governmental 
restraint, be contrasted in this respect with the press of P>ance 
whose liberty has been achieved within the decade, and in fairness 
some allowance will be made for excesses in language and sentiment 
which represent little more than the natural reaction after so long a 
period of nonage. Time, that wizard chef d^orcheatre, with a few 
further waves of his wand will succeed in subduing some of the 
harsher discords in the French journalistic concert, and, we may hope, 
will still entirely those shrieks of futile shrillness from, organs like 
the Jntranaigeant and others; already the Petit Journal, with its 
million purchasers and three million readers daily, the DSbata, the 
Temps, and several more, preserve, in relation to most questions of 
policy exterior and interior, a tone as moderate and judicious yet as 
firm as that of the foremost English organs. 

Enough, moreover, has been said on the score of the shortcomings, 
frivolities, and meannesses of the French press. Its great and peculiar 
merits now call for succinct mention. To it alone among the news¬ 
paper presses of the world belongs the honour of upholding both by* 
word and deed the nation’^ best literary and aitistio traditions. The* 
^preat fact recognised by all thinkers that art in its various manifesto^ 
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tioOB is the soul of hnxnan life, is ever as it were the motto of Parisian 
joamalfiL Daily their columns serve as a setting for little gems from 
the hand of masters new and old, paid for . at gem-worthy rates. 
Said Th4ophile Gautier in one of his moments of intelligent disdain : 

* Si vouB voulez des vers, payez-les dix louis la ligne! ’ French dailies 
as yet have not touched this high-water mark, but it is a fact that the 
Figaro, for example, offers as much as 300 francs for an ordinary 
two-column chronique, whilst a round 500 is the price given for 
chroniquea from the ablest pens by another journal of more recent 
foundation. In England literary matter of such value—using the 
latter word in both its senses—is only served out monthly in the 
pages of the leading reviews. Conclusion: Paris wants literature 
daily, and is prepared to pay for it at literary prices; whereas London 
is content to receive its literature no oftener than once a month. 

So keen, indeed, is the demand in Paris for what may be called 
journalistic literature, and so penetrating the editorial .appreciation 
of literary merit in even its nascent stages, that the chroniquea, 
descriptive articles, and of course ‘ interviews ’ as well, are not fenced 
in as preserves for only old tried hands to shoot over, but are kept 
open to any new-comer who looks as though he could learn to 
shoulder as quick and aim as straight as his predecessors. In other 
words, the editors of successful Parisian organs, whilst retaining nt 
high rates of remuneration the services of journalists who are esta¬ 
blished favourites of the public, are yet continually seeking ou6' 
new and original talent, on which, from the moment it begins to 
raise its head above the common level of mediocrity,, they in- 
. continently pounce. 

Some years ago one of my French friends was-engaged as reporter 
upon the staff of a certain boulevard journal. To him one day it 
fell to render account of a fashionable wedding, which he did at con¬ 
siderably greater length than was his wont, with a view—need I 
explain?—to ‘ getting in’ as many lines as possible at fifteen cen¬ 
times a line. The next morning, in the back room set apart for the 
smaller fry among the rSdaction (I recollect that a game at bilboquet 
was going on, for packages of cigarettes and ‘ drinks all round ’), an 
attendant, severe of aspect in his olive-green livery with large gilt 
buttons, appeared to apprise X. that Monsieur M., the rSdacteur en 
cheff wished to see him without delay in his private room, * Ton- 
nerre!’ X. exclaimed, as the cup and ball fell from his band, ‘Pm 
going to be blown up for having tirS it la ligne —for having “ spun 
out ” my copy.’ Ten minutes later he was back amongst us in a 
whirl of astonishment and delight. ‘ The moment I got in there, 
-M*' turned round in his chair and said, “M. X., was it you who 
the account of the wedding yesterday at Saint-Philippe du 
** It was, sir.’^ Hereupon old M. burst out with “ Comffufnt! 
Do to say ^I have had a chroniqueur on ray paper all this 
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vhile, QXid nobody has had the sense to tell me ? . • • Two chroniques 
a week, if you like; your own subjects, a six months’ engagement, 

, which we will sign at once, and—^well, yes—^ten louis the chroniqtie'' 
And it's done—it's signed,' X. concluded with a sweeping gesture. 
* It's done, and I’ve got the agreement in my pocket/ So, from one 
moment to the next, this young man found himself ‘raised’ from 
three hundred francs a month for an article daily, to four hundred a 
week for an article every third or fourth day. Small wonder that he 
invited three of us to dinner with him that same evening—^and got 
the restaurateur to give him credit for the amount of the bill. 
Nor was the editor I refer to at all mistaken in his so suddenly formed 
estimate of X.’s literary capacity, X. soon became, and has ever 
since remained, one of the stars of the Parisian ‘ chronicling ’ firma¬ 
ment—what in French journalistic parlance is termed a premier' 
Unor. 

And now another case in point, still more recent, it having occurred 
within the past few months. A young reporter has the idea of inter¬ 
viewing sundry celebrated litUrateurs, in order to ascertain their 
opinion on the literary situation in general and on certain aspects of 
latter-day French aesthetics in particular. His self-allotted task he 
Iierforms with such Jinesse, verve, and esprit (one can but use French 
words to denote such peculiarly French things) that his articles take 
the town. Issued in book form, subsequently, they meet with a con¬ 
tinuance of success ; are noticed elsewhere than in Paris, and, in short, 
achieve as signal a triumph as could well attend on efforts of this 
description; and henceforth our gallant young interviewer is a made 
man. Here it may be worth remarking to what a degree of literary 
merit this feature of the ‘ interview ’—so stupid in England, and in 
America so offensive—has now been brought in Paris, that Paris which 
adorns whatever it touches. Honom to whom honour is due: to my 
personal knowledge, the idea of the interview (at first complicated 
with the traditional Yankee ornament of ‘ cross-heads,’ which, however, 
were soon abandoned as not appealing to French taste) was imported 
some fifteen or sixteen years since by M. A. Perivier, now one of the 
Figard‘s trio of directors, and who then was private secretary to M. 
de Villemessant, the Figaro^s founder. For the writing of interviews 
in the present literary style several eminent Parisian practitioners 
are paid, and not undeservedly, at rates ranging from 15,000 to 
25,000 firs, annum. 

With more than fourscore dailies of every description published in 
Paris, and all pf them more or less ‘ open' to novel literary matter, no 
‘ unarrived,' struggling writer need despair of placing his prose Some¬ 
where, and of obtaining, at the worst, credit with his readers if not 
cash from the newspaper's till. Indeed, if he have much original 
, italent, he can hope to get from the first recognition and remuneratipn 
to boot. How many a bold young thinker, how many a budding artist 
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in style, how many a promising beginner in fiction, has been fostered 
at his d&>ut by the Paris newspaper press, who would have found the 
Xondon press in this particular a ‘ stony-hearted stepmother’ indeed! 
And even publication—even pajunent—in organs of the London 
•daily press would, for the aspirant to literary success and renown, 
involve but a mere material and momentary “advantage, since his name 
would not appear in connection with his work, which work, if good, 
would thus reflect distinction upon the columns containing it, but 
not at all upon the author. The peculiarly and profoundly literary 
tone of the Parisian press in general implies almost as a necessity the 
principle of signed contributions. In Paris, at all events—to say 
nothing of liondon, which is not within my scope—signed contribu¬ 
tions mean talent and esprit, unsigned contributions mediocrity and 
dulness. The more able journalistic writers, indeed, would decline 
to furnish anonymous matter were it asked of them ; and, from their 
lK)int of view, who shall say that they are wrong ? 

Another point of contact between literature and the French news¬ 
paper press is to be found in the feuilleton or serial tale. Not a 
paper in Paris, good, bad, or indifferent, but presents you daily with 
your slice of fiction.- The leadirig papers obtain their feuUletons 
from leading literary fo^tmi6$eur8; other journals, a little less 
prosperous or fashionable, put up with the work of second- or thinl- 
rate men which yet may have a certain value and interest- of its 
own; whilst sheets lower and lowost in degree either republish 
novels by minor living authors which have appeared already first as 
serials and then in book form, and thus, at the third time of serving, 
may, like other stale dainties, be had excessively cheap, or else revive 
for the thousandth time productions of the undying dead. In the 
Figaro it is Bourget or Zola; in a paper like La France, for example, 
it will be M. Chincholle or M. Simon Boubee; while the Mot 
d*0rdre, let us say, will revel in a reprint of Hugo’s Mis&i'oblea or 
Soilli^’s Memoirea du Liable. 

Altogether, when you have said that the French press is essentially 
literary and artistic—with the divers faults, failings, weaknesses and 
•also the virtues, aptitudes, merits which seem to mark the artist 
character in general—you have said about as much as can be said, 
or at any rate suggested. The P rench press, by the side of that 
•great workshop or manufactory the press of England, might be 
likened to a salon handsomely, nay daintily decorated, and though of 
'moderate dimensions yet affording room for many different categories 
•of frequenters, A few very questionable characters are present, and 
it will be well tp keep an eye upon the candelabra and the clock. 
A- good deal of the talk, here and there in comers, savours too 
-sto^gly of the gross; but occupying the principalare a 
numl^ of the finest cavsev/rs you could find in the world—polished, 
-giacefial, and amusing. Here also are poets, of no contemptible 
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calibre; wits of a remarkably brilliant water who, aktnce tenanU^ 
shall compress for you a cyclopaedia article into an aphorism or a 
hon mot ; of a lower order, but stiU entertaining, here be grinning 
hlagueu/ira and buffoons^ here, political commentators and vatici- 
nators who have every merit save that of being ponderous or dull; 
and here again critics and aesthetes all keenness and penetration— 
in short, a charming company upon the whole. If ‘ business ^ be the 
sole end and aim of life, then the factory is the place to pass dje’s- 
mornings and afternoons. But if what one most desires, as one 
journeys towards the bourne where presumably sucli things as news¬ 
papers are unknown, be artistic enlightenment and a little amiable 
distraction, then one might do worse than to lay down one’s ten or 
fifteen centimes for admission to the Parisian drawing-room. No 
reason, though, why the company shouldn’t be a little better 
chosen. . , . 

Such as it is, with its peculiar admixture of weak and strong 
points and qualities good and evil, the Parisian press for more than a 
generation past has played n very considerable part in the life of the 
population, and exerted often enough a direct influence upon the 
destinies of the State. Controlled to a large extent by various able and 
ambitious men (much more so than is the case with the press of 
other countries; for, as has been so often said, everybody in France 
is, was, or will be connected more or less with a profession which, 
in the words of the French wit, a tout ... a condition d^en 
eortir), it has served as a powerful instrument of party. Even when 
muffled, as formerly, the voice of the French press was eloquent; more 
eloquent then, it may be, with the subtlety of its ‘ half-words,’ its 
veiled hints and malign allusions, which all spoke clearly enough to 
the apprehension of the sharpest-witted public in the world, than 
now, when licensed to run riot in the sort of blazing denunciation 
and invective which in the end defeat their object. The ruin of M. 
Henri Eochefort as a latter-day ‘ Junius ’ has been ti e removal of th& 
obstacles which once confined him in spite of himself to the—for him 
and others like him—straight path of irony and innuendo, A 
city of papers, howbeit, Paris always has been. On how many 
occasions of political crisis and popular excitement during the past 
score or so of years can one remember the spectacle of the streets 
and squares all a-flutter with white sheets like rustling flags! At 
the beginning of the year 1870, Napoleon’s bogus ‘Appeal to tho 
Nation: ’ in every hand a newspaper, recording in huge black type 
the numbers of those who in Paris had voted against the pUbiacite, 
... A little later, the journals relating the murder of the journalist 
Victor Noir, in the small house at Auteuil, by a Prince Pierre Bona¬ 
parte whose name otherwise had remained unknown to fame. . , ^ 
Later again, the sheets proclaiming the declaration of war’; / A 
Berlin!' on the front page of all the morning’s papers, one of which. 
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dfitokffes modestly that * We will drive the Prussians back to Berlitt 
A eovifa de crosee • dcme le doaJ . . . The war over, Paris is Paris 
again, though still under the regime of the ‘ state of siege/ Parlia¬ 
ment holds its meetings at Versailles, whither each day the political 
world transports itself from the St. Lazare* railway station, and for 

the nonce, there, the long Salle des Fas Ferdus becomes, morning 
and evening, a variety of asphalted lobby. The Figaro is publishing 
its brilliant series of political notes signed ‘ Baron Grrimm,’ and the 
other journals struggle not to be left behind in the race for occult 
‘ information * and piquant gossip, . . . Now the period of the Seize 
Mai: the desperate campaign in the columns of Emile de Girardin’s 
Frwnce against the enemies of the Eepublic, with the effect of 
multiplying by ten for many a week the previous circulation of the 
journal. La Frarice / called for and fought for at every boulevard 
kiosque and every railway news-stall, till at length the battle is over 
and won, and the paper, which had gone up like a rocket, comes 
down again like the stick it has ever since remained, . . . Some- 
years later, the Wilson scandals: the articles in most of the daily 
sheets are as battering-rams against the doors of the Elys6e Palace. 
When these open, it is for M. Grevy and his peccant nephew to 
depart. . • • Then the latest Presidential election at Versailles; 
then the sudden series of Boulangist elections and demonstrations ; 
and, only yesterday, the rushing string of newsvendors from one 
end to the other of the boulevard braying forth the extraordinary 
intelligence from Brussels, the while ‘ consumers ’ in front of cafes 
sit and gaze at each other in a state of temporary stupor.—Field-days 
all the above have been for the Paris newspaper i^ress; occasions 
brilliantly improved, with that strong sense of what itself first 
dubbed ‘ actuality ’ which has ever been one of its characteristics. 

‘ An accident in the Rue Tronchet is more interesting to my public 
than revolution in Peru: ’ so said Villemessant, and said well. 
The field is not enormous, but within its bounds the ability and 
activity of the French press have never been surpassed. 

At this stage it may be interesting to take something like a vue 
iVenaemble of the journals published in Paris, No better means to¬ 
wards this end than to approach a boulevard kiosque and dissect its 
higlt-heaped contents, as the geologist bores down through a hillside 
in order to lay bare a succession of strata. (And, by the way, why 
not a few kiosques here and there in London ? Surely they would 
look better, and serve better, than the al fresco bundles of papers at 
strert comers, and bills of contents lying prone along the gutters, 
with a lot of stones atop of them.) 

'TJie inost {promising kiosque for our purpose will be that opposite 
thw €iil#^^M^dinal on the comer of the Rue de Richelieu and Boule- 

presided over by an ancient dame in a cap of. 
impbsisg ^^cture, who has become slightly deaf since her palmy» 
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days under the Second Empire, but seizes avidly on any occasion of 
conversing with a customer, and informing him that times are worse 
than they were, that but few gens airieucc now patronise her, whereas 
once she was personally acquainted with nearly all cea mesaiewrs les 
dSpuUsdies joumalistes. •A perfect newspaper bower it is, in which 
this amiable dowager passes her days. She sits, knitting or reading,- 

beneath the shade of innumerable suspended sheets, mostly illus¬ 
trated, and held open by means of a cunning arrangement of peg^ 
and strings at the^most sensational and attractive pages. Other 
topics of chat being exhausted, the dame is glad enough to enter into 
details concerning the sale of her different wares. 

Of morning journals the Figaro of course goes the best. The 
Matin, however, with its chameleon political leaders—each day a 
different shade, so that all tastes may be satisfied within the 
course of one revolving week—its articles on all subjects connected 
with ‘business,’ its interviews of a more solid type than usual 
in the Parisian press, and its late news by special wire, finds many 
regular purchasers. The I)d)ats, antique, venerable pillar of French 
journalism, sells comparatively little in the kiosques. It is almost 
entirely what is called in France a journal (TabomiSs —‘ taken in,’ 
that is to say, by private subscribers, and by clubs and caf^s of the 
better class. Its prestige has remained with it,* and to a certain 
extent its political power; its literary articles are always much 
admired, and there is a superstition to the effect that all signers of 
articles in the Journal des Debats are either Academicians or 
destined to become so. Herein, perhaps, is a reason why M, Paul 
Bourget, so early in his career, should have taken to placing his 
prose in the Debats columns. Next to the Figaro and Matin, the 
best selling morning paper is no doubt the Gaulois, with its articles 
on varied topics of literature, society, and art. And there are other 
papers which have gained a considerable vogue along the boulevards 
through the daily writings in their columns of certain gentlemen 
who can turn out that peculiar Parisian product, the artistically 
salacious story, in greater perfection than any competitors. 

A striking instance of a newspaper which, within the briefest 
period, from a degree of Parisian success second only to that of the 
Figaro has fallen away to the veriest spectre of its former self, is 
furnished in the celebrated Evinement. Newsimpers, like books, 
hahent aua fata, and perhaps the following little anecdote, for the. 
truth of which I can vouch, but which I do not give as relating to 
anybody in particular, may go some way towards suggesting a reason 
for * fates ’ so adverse. Seated in his rather dingy sanctum, com¬ 
manding a view of the top of the plane-trees on the boulevard with¬ 
out, I can still see and heara certain accomplished editor and proprietor 
berating his chief assistant in regard to the contents and make-up- 
of that morning’s number, a copy of which lay widespread beneath 
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the master’s eye. Glancing angrily through its columns: ‘ Mate c'est 
un journal de bouts de cigare que vous m’avez fabriqu4 la !'—‘ Why, 
this looks as if it had been made up with cigar-ends!’ The assistant 
bowed before the storm; but as he and I retired he found occasion to 
murmur in my ear : * If he won’t pay the proper price for cigars, how 
can he expect anything better than stumps ? ’ 

No other morning paper—true that it costs one sou only instead 
of the three sous of the Figaro or Gaulois and the two SOUS of the 
Echo de Paris —commands a larger sale than does IJIntransigeant. 
The daily yell from M. Rochefort reaches about three hundred thou¬ 
sand ears—that is to say, HIntransigeant has one hundred and 
fifty thousand readers, M. Maret’s Radical is still, and never was much 
more than, a species of suh-Intransigeant ; indeed, his enemies say 
that M. Maret is little more than a sub-Rochefort. He at any rate 
has never yet got off in his journal anything approaching his memo¬ 
rable witticism in the Chamber of Deputies, consule Gambetta. The 
Grand Trihnn, as friends and admirers were wont to call him, just as 
M. Thiers’ friends and admirers called him le Liberateur du Territoire, 
was delivering a great address in his customary orotund vein. ‘ Oui, 
Messieurs,’ he thundered forth, bringing his fist down heavily upon 
the woodwork of the rostrum, ‘ on m’a accuse d’etre Cesar !!! ’ Then 
a short pause, as of speechless indignation, while the assembly mutely 
sat expectant of an outburst to follow. But now a still small voice, in 
accents of pained protest or remonstrance, breathed forth these 
words; ‘Oh! . , . Cesar! . , . Bites plutot Vitellius.'—‘Don’t say 
C®sar—say Vitellius ! ’ The House exploded, while for the moment 
Gambetta merely stared. Those were livelier times for M. Maret than 
the present. For his sake—and that of his Radical newspaper— 
one hopes they may return. 

Concerning M. Cl^menceau and his Justice not. dissimilar remarks 
might be made. They, too, are not exactly on the crest of the wave. 
As to the old-established and highly respectable SiMe, now edited by 
M. Francois Deloncle, it is understood to reflect in a certain measure 
the sentiments of the Elysee. Then there is the Voltaire, Republican 
journal,' and merest shadow of a shade: an inferior copy of the 
Evfnement, itself in its better days an inferior copy of the Figaro, 
It may be here remarked that excessive intelligence is not apparently 
indispensable to the conducting of a Parisian newspaper. A well- 
authenticated story is current to the effect that a'young chroniqueur, 
who has since blossomed into one of the most successful ‘ fictionists ’ 
of the hour, was asked one morning by his then director to take 
UxB ensemble of the London papers and prepare a prScis of English 
^^inion regarding some event of international interest and importance 
opening of the late Paris Exhibition. ‘But, sir, I do 

^ ]&glteh,’ replied the future inaugurator of a new 

taetaphy&ical romance. A poser, this, for M. Z., the good 
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director. ... A [little while, he sat and pondered; then trium¬ 
phantly : ‘ Oh well, juat pick met the moat important paaaagea, 
and get them translated by somebody who does ! ’ 

M. Paul de Cassagnac, of course, has his .organ, the AvioriU, as 
M. Ferry has his, the Estafttie', and when one is leader of a party at 
the Chamber why not have one's organ, seeing this luxury ‘ comes' 
no more expensive than, for instance, the keeping of a yacht ? Natu¬ 
rally there is never any thought of making these newspapers pay, that 
are started and continued merely as mouthpieces for a man or for a 
* group.’ They are guiltless of even the slightest advertising connec¬ 
tion ; they are not sufficiently fashionable or popular to command ■ 
good prices for reclames or puffs; their sale is negative—but, then, 
they are so cheap ! 

Exceedingly able all-round editorship, with a marked bias to¬ 
wards literature, may, however, transform a French party organ into 
a valuable paying concern ; for this feat is known to have been per¬ 
formed by M. Herv(5 with Le SoleiL Other Royalist sheets, such as 
La Gazette de France^ which boasts tlie purely sentimental distinction 
of being the oldest newspaper in Franco, are far from attaining similar 
results, Gambotta’s old organ, the Republique Frao^aise, is govern¬ 
mental, PVrryist, Reinacliian—anything but too bright and entertain¬ 
ing. Of Le Rappel, under the vigorous direction of M. Vacquerie,. 
almost the exact contrary, in every particular, might be affirmed. 

The one-sou journals of smaller size, Ijanierne, Petit Pariaien 
(not to mention that Pactolus of 2 >opular journalism, Le Petit Journal), 
pay most admirably. At one time Le Petit Journal had its literary 
merits; its earliest vogue was gained through the chroniquea of the 
memorable ‘Timothee Trimm,’ whose emoluments enabled him to 
dress in black velvet from head to foot, to bathe in milk like a cocotte 
or a prima donna, to cast his ‘ copy ’ sheet after sheet upon the floor 
as he wrote it for some one else subsequently to jnek iq) and put to 
rights, and every now and then to give beggars in the streets twenty- 
franc gold pieces instead of half-francs or sous. 

In the matter of afternoon papers, this kiosque of onrs opposite the 
Cafe Cardinal can boast the possession of a privilege or ‘ speciality,’ 
Every afternoon about four, it receives the very first copies of the 
Tempa damp from the presses in the Rue de Richelieu-close by. A rush 
occurs usually for the Temps, On days of excitement at the Chamber 
the rush becomes a scramble. There is but little rushing—one is 
fain to confess—for the other afternoon sheets, Idberti, France, 
Paris, As for the evening papers properly so called, they are not 
many. For years the well made-up Soir had the field entirely to 
itself, but, not long since a rival raised its head with the title of 
Courrier du Soir, 

Special or trade journals in Paris are legion. There are the legal 
papers, Qaadte des Tribunaux and one or two others; the wholly 
VoL. XXXI—No. 181 L L 
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%dit|ical, like the Entr'acte, sold chiefly at the entrance to theatres,; 
"ij^ertising mediums, such as the celebrated Pdites in 

''short, organs respectively representing each and every institution and 
occupation. The hairdressere have one, exceedingly artistic. 

Weeklies—illustrated for the most part—abounc^; comic, sport¬ 
ing, satirical, litera^, artistic, ‘ society,’ pornographic and how many 
more. Here shall you see La Vie Paridenne, pretending to repre¬ 
sent the most fashionable classes; lUmi/ratwn, Monde IllvMri, 
Univers Illustr^, in text, designs, and general appearance and tone 
as like as a trio of peas; Le Journal Amusant, which does not 
always justify its ; La Caricature, a slightly differentiated 
Affimant, coloured instead of plain; Le Chat Noir, the ‘ organ ’ of 
a brassane famous under the selfsame appellation La Revue des 
Sporie, sufficiently described by its title; La Revue LittSraire, better 
known as La Revue Blev ^—for the reason, perhaps, that there is 
rarely anything very ‘.literary’ in its columns; besides other sheets 
(including the more Or less important and attractive weekly editions 
of leading dailies) too numerous foe citation. 

So much or so little for the Parisian journals. The Parisian 
journalists themselves scarcely fall within the scope of the present 
article. Suffice it to say that the most prominent, picturesque, and 
public characters are not necessarily the most representative members 
of .the French press. It is but natural that one should see most 
clearly that which lies nearest to ’the surface. The Parisian news¬ 
paper press reminds one of an ever-bubbling cauldron, in which it 
is not precisely the weightier and more valuable elements that find 
themselves floating on the top. 


•Edwa]id Delille. 



FAMINE RELIEF IN SAMARA 


[^he following extracts from some of Mr. ShishkolTB recent' letters to the 
Editor will add interest to liis subjoined article, 

The sum of 1,0352. 7^. 10^?. has been received in all for hini (up to. the 23rd of 
February) at the office of this Review, and the sum of 1,7502. forwarded to 
Mr. ShishkofF. 


It is only with great trouble—working a bit here and there-«-that I liave at 
last managed to write tlie enclosed article about our work here. You will find it 
a very rough piece of scribbling, but ]>lease consider that all my acquaintance with 
the English language comes from lx)oks, as I cannot count the three months spent 
in England when 1 was a hoy of nine years old. 


Matters are rather more.hopeful just now, because the Petersburg Committee 
is paying serious attention to thC affairs in Samara, and will probably give us 
great help. But yet the position is really terrible. The ' Millions shall not live to 
see another summer' of some English papers is all sheer nousensfi and stuff, cer¬ 
tainly j but single cases have been, and the misery is really above all description. 
We have great trouble in conveying the com supplies to the villages, because the 
horses are so emaciated and w^eak that they can scarcely walk over our impossible 
distances, let alone drawing loads. Some of the main roads are lined and marked 
out by the carcase^ of the poor brutes. 

The donations you send excite the greatest admiration amongst my friends, and 
your kindness has gained many friends for England and her people. 

Our town'of Satnara is now full of peasants from the ei^ering districts, who, 
with their wives and children, are begging their bread in the streets. For the 
most part they are miserably ragged, and, having to pay about a penny for their" 
night^s shelter, they are out in the cold all the day long, TKo frosts have set in 
very severely—^from 26® to 30® below zero (RiSaumur) these lost six days. Such 
frosts ore scarcely bearable to people clad in thick furs; you may imagine what 
they must mewi to men, women, and children in rags or, at the best, in tattered 
sheepskin cloaks. 

My mother-in-law,.the Princess-, who manages to/eed forty to fifty poor 

peasants doily in our kitchen (eyery day since the 10th of October), has proposed 
the following plan. We are going to hire a lodging of two or three laige and 
well-heated rooms, to which*the poor villagers shall be admitted during the col4, 

T t 0. . 
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months for an hour at a time each, simply to rest themselTes and get warm, to 
let the mothers tend their babies, &c. Each comer shall receive a mug of hot tea. 
with sugar, and children with milk. 


Some young gentlemen of high birth (and well educated) have volunteered 
their help, and we intend sending them—as presidents of sectional committees—to 
all the sections where the chiefs are indolent or incapable. 

Still I prefer placing your money in the hands o'f men (or even ladies) that I 
know thoroughly, most of them personal friends of mine, that are really heart and 
soul in our work. As we are now comparatively rich in funds (safe for two 
months, I think), and the greater part of them are destined for the Nikolaievsk 
district, I wish to support two entire sections of the Stavropol district exclusively 
oh the English contributions. 

Editor, Nineteenth Ceniwjy.] 


Before entering into a- description of the arrangements unfiertaken 
for the relief of our peasants, I must give my readers an idea of the 
territory they live in, its dimensions and administration. I shall try 
to be as brief as possible. 

The province of Samara stretches its vast .length along the left 
bank of the great river Volga, which forms the western boundary of 
four districts or counties of the seven that our province contains. 
These seven districts are, beginning from the north: Bougoulma, 
Stavropol, Bougourouslan, Bouzoulouk, Samara, Nikolaievsk, and 
Novo-Ouzensk. Each district is divided into a number of sections, 
consisting of several communes or groups of from two to ten 
. villages. 

The province is administered by a Governor and a number of 
councils, boards, and offices that it would be too tedious to enumerate. 
At the head of each district we have a district Marshal of NobiUty, 
who is the president of nearly all the district boards and councils, as 
also of the assembly of chiefs of sections, who, in their turn, cumulate 
the administration j^nd magisterial functions of their respective 
sections. 

- Each c<mimune has its mayor and council, and each village 
community its assembly of householders, presided over by the village 
.mayor or starosta, who forms the last link of this long chain of State 
officials. 

'f 

The Governor and the chiefs of sections (for the most part local 
landowners) are nominated by the Minister of the Interior, the other 
iitDctionaries named are elected local assemblies for a term of three 


figures will give some idea of the territory and population 
)viuce. 



?• 
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The province of Samara contains about 133,000 square kilometres 


with a population of 2,500,000 souls. The seven districts contain, 
approximately : 

Square kilometre* VopulatloD 

Samara . . • • 


11,800 

260,000 

Stavropol . 


10,000 

280,000 

Bougoulma 


10,600 

270,000 

^ Bougourouslan . . . 


10,000 

365,000 

Bouzoulouk 


19,700 

466,000 

Nikolaievsk 


29,360 

490,000 

Novo-Ouzensk 


35,650 

890,000 

Total . 


133,000 

2,SOO,000 

. The peasants form about 

. DO-0 

per cent, of the population 

The nobility or landed gentry 

. 0*1 

ft 

ff 

The clergy . , . , 

. 0-4 

if 

if 

The town-dwellers (in 8 towns) 

. 2*0 

if 

ft 

The military (mostly peasants) 

. 7*0 

if 

ft 

Foreign subjects 

. 0*3 

if 

ft 

Unclassed • . • 

. 0-2 

If 

• 

if 

Total t 

. 100-0 

ff 

ft 


The administrative subdivision of the districts is as follows: 


Districts 

0 

Sections 

• 

Communes 

Villages 

One settlement to 
square kilometres 

Samara 

10 

34 

9 

473 

260 

Stavropol . 

10 

30 

369 

27-8 

Bougoulma . 
Bougourouslan 

9 

13 

38 

62 

602 

500 

200 

28*6 , 

Bouzoulouk . 

13 

61 

698 

330 

Nikolaievsk . 

12 

60 

610 

47*6 

Novo-Ouzensk 

12 

38 ‘ 

067 

53r 

Totals , 

79 

306 

3,772 

83*8 (average) 


In all these seven districts the harvest was far below the average, 
except several communes in the northern districts • of Stavropol, 
Bougoulma, Eouzoulouk, and Bougourouslan, where an opportune 
rainfall saved the spring crops and revived the rye-fields; everywhere 
else, the cereals perished in the ear, parched by a drought that 
made the soil dry as ashes to the depth of three to five feet, and 
burnt by a heat that kept the Centigrade thermometer for weeks 
at 35° above zero, often driving the mercury up to 45®-50*. at 
noon. 

In the districts of Nikolaievsk, Novo-Ouzensk, and the southern 
sections of Samara and Bouzoulouk, there was virtually no harvest at 
all; the average being about 200 pounds to the Bussian acres four 
acres English. 
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In the other districts matters were somewhat bj&tter, and, as I said 
before, a communes had even a fair crop. 

The prices began to rise alarmingly after the middle of June,i 
when the failure of the tye-crop became evident. From 60-65 
copecks a pood (40 lbs.) in May, rye rose to'85-90 early in June, and 
was eagerly bought for 120-125 in the first days of July. Iji October 

rye could not be had cheaper than 140-140 (160 in Kazan), oats ‘ 
cheaper than 105, wheal cheaper than 160 copecks per pood in‘the 
main trading centres of Samara. For the sake of comparison, I may 
say that our normal prices are : wheat (Russian) 60-75 copecks; rye, 
40-50; oats, 35-40. 

Thus we see that the i)rice of wheat is 100 per cent, higher, and 
that of rye-and oats nearly 200 per cent, higher than the average. 

The terrible heats and drought of last summer have not only 
ruined the grain crops, but also in many districts caused a com¬ 
plete failure of the hay harvest. Thousands of horses and other 
cattle, reduced to starvation, have been sold oflF at nominal prices 
during the autumn months. In the districts of Nikolaievsk and 
Bouzoulouk. thousands of horses have been sold at ten to fifteen * 
shillings per head; milch cows at fifteen to twenty shillings, and 
sheep as low as three shillings per head. We reckon that in the 
worst districts about tAvo-thirds of all the horses and homed 
cattle have been already sold or killed off, and three-fourths of the 
sheep; 

In the middle of .last July our Zemstvo (the elected repre¬ 
sentatives that manage the internal economy of. the provinces and 
districts), foreseeing the disastrous consequences of this unpre¬ 
cedented failure of the crops, petitioned the Minister of the 
Interior for a loan of eight million roubles to stave off the im¬ 
pending famine and to provide seed for the autumn. The failure 
of crops in twenty other provinces of Southern and South- 
Eastern Russia compelled great caution in granting such unpre¬ 
cedented sums, and consequently the Minister granted at first only 
two millions to buy seed for August, and later on, half a million 
to buy grain for food; then another million, and so on ; up to 
date, about seven' millions have been advanced. In the meantime, 
as the year advanced, the necessity became more and more 
pressing, the number of peasants needing help increased in vast 
proportions, and the Zemstvo has been steadily increasing its de¬ 
mand for Goyemlnent aid, tiU a total of twelve millions has now 
been attained. • 

^ Inevitable delays in buying such enormous quantities of grain 
(about 6,000,000 poods) and in transporting it frorti the southern and 
soutii-rwestem provinces—nearly two thousand miles by rail—have 

* About 10 pel cent, of the usual price. 
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catised much distress, and scenes such as I described in my Appeal * 
in the January number of this Keview were repeated all over the broad 
lands of Nikolaaevsk and Novo-Ouzensk. • 

Even now, though there can babut one opinion as to the untiring 
labours' of our central and district committees appointed by the 
Governor for the onerous and responsible duty of distributing the 
com supplies among nearly 2,500 distressed villages, such delays 
cannot but occur, and entail bitter suffering to hundreds, if not thou¬ 
sands, of families. With our great distances, bad roads (often mere- 
tracks in the white wilderness of snow), and half-starved ponies, 
a single heavy snowstorm may upset all calculations and leave a far- 
off settlement for a week without food. 

The present condition of our peasants demands a daily distributioi 
of more than 300 tons (2,400 Russian pounds to a ton), but as the 
villages must have reserve supplies to meet the spring-time^ whed 
the roads are impassable, an actual distribution of nearly 1,000 tons 
daily must be provided, for. 

All that I have just stated applies only to the distribution of com 
bought on account of the State grant, calculated on the basis of 
thirty pounds of grain a month per head of the distressed population, 
excluding all infants below the age of two years and all men able to 
work, from eighteen years old up to fifty-five. 

These receive no support from the State grant. As they can find 
no work this winter (winter labour, in our purely agricultural province, 
comprises threshing, winnowing and transporting grain), they have 
to live on the already insufficient provision allotted to the non-\rorking 
members of their families, so that actually the poorest families have 
to exist on somewhat less than three-quarters of a pound of baked 
bre9,d for the twenty-four hours. 

The evident insufficiency of this amount of bread (in the absence 
of any other kind of food) has led the (Irown to inaugurate a series 
of public works on a great scale, entrusting their organisation to the 
well-known General Annenkoff (the constructor of the Trans-Caspian 
railway to Merv). General Annenkoff's scheme comprises the con¬ 
struction of docks in Samara, quays and roads in the district of 
Nikolaievsk, wood-cutting and road-making in Bouz6u1ouk, and ex¬ 
tensive irrigation works in the three southern districts. 

These works will give employment to some 15,000 hands,during 
the winter months, and to, may be, 50,000 hands in the spring and 
summer. 

Notwithstanding sAl these measures, I have only to say that our 
workmen number at least 270,000 to make the necessity of further 
aid self-evident. 

It is here that private benevolence, properly organised, can afford 
great relief to the suffering families, by assisting those who are dis- 
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qualified for receiving aid from the State,^ or families so constituted 
(e.g, four or five workmen and infants under two years—to two or 
three persons receiving aid) that their monthly allowance of com is 
evidently insufficient to sustain life; and last, but not least, in helping 
the population of distant villages, when for any reason the distribution 
of the State subsidy is delayed. 

It is not without, a reason that I speak of organised charity. 
Our province is so thinly peopled, our educated people so few (as the 
tables show,, they form hardly 0*5 per cent, of the village population), 
that all their efforts, unless combined and .rationally directed, would 
be of scarcely any effect. A rich landowner, residing on his estate, 
woxild spend perhaps thousands to relieve the peasants of his ^village, 
whose need jnight be comparatively small,—while at the same time, 
large settlements in the wilderness of Novo-Ouzensk, where there are 
no resident landowners, might be literally perishing for want of 
relief.® 

These reasons, from the very beginning, pointed to the absolute 
necessity of forming a central relief committee for the collection of 
'Contributions and the repartition of relief amongst the different 
'districts, and district committees for organising the relief in the 
villages. 

Great difficulties were at first encountered. The formation of a 
central committee in the town of Samara was easy, the local Society 
of the Eed Cross forming a ready nucleus; but in the districts, and 
especially in their seventy-nine sections, it took weeks to form local 
committees of willing and able men. 

At the time when I wrote my Appeal there were no local commit¬ 
tees, and I believe the three I opened in the great villages Pestravka, 
Eachmanovka, and Gloushizza were the first. Our relief fund was also 
very meagre till quite recently. For the whole of our vast province 
we had scarcely 1,5001, to begin with. But soon the Eed Cross 
Society of St. Petersburg sent us nearly 10,000i., and private donations 
increased our capital to 15,000/. in. money and more than lOO,0OO 
poods of grain. 

Certainly the money and corn went as fast as they came in ; day 
after day the demand for help increases, and though at the pre¬ 
sent moment we have received (and spent.) 10,000Z. from the Central 
Eelief Committee of St, Petersburg and news of 15,000/. more 
being placed at our disposal by the same committee, besides 
5,000Z. from the Moscow merchants, we have still a hard time 
of it. Every day letters or telegrams come in from this or that 

® owning land, mills or small factories in personal property, peasants from 

other provinces, bachelor workmen, all men having permanent employment, &c., are 
not qn^ified to receive State relief. 

• This is not a bare supposition, unhappily. 
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sectitfual comxiiittee, telling of dire distresB and asking for immediate 
relief. 

But I have wandered from my theme; *1 must first explain how 
the relief is now organised. 

In the town of Samara—the capital of our province—r-a Provincial 
Benevolent Committee, consisting of the’Governor (as chainnan), the 
Bishop, the Vice-Governor, the Provincial Marshal of Nobility, the 
President of the Zemskaya Ouprava (the executive board of the 
assembly of representatives) and the Dean of our Cathedral, receives 
all subscriptions and donations, buys com in the prosperous provinces, 
distributes it amongst the seven districts, and decides on all questions 
concerning two or more districts. 

An executive committee forms the central working organ. It con¬ 
sists of eight members—one of whom is the secretary, another the 
cashier, and two others—the managers of the grain stores and 
other materials. 

This committee sits daily, and virtually conducts all the business, 
its resolutions being confirmed every evening by the Governor, and 
brought into effect the next day. 

In each district a district committee, consisting of the Marshal of 
Nobility as chairman, the senior clergyman of the district town, the 
chief of the police, the magistrate, the president of the local 
Zemskaya Ouprava, the local doctors and schoolmasters, and any 
resident gentlemen and merchants that volunteer their services, 
manages the business of the district, controls the accounts and 
inspects the working of all the sectional committees. All the district 
towns being connected with Samara by telegraph lines, prompt com¬ 
munication between the Provincial Committee and the District 
Committees is assured. 

In each section, the local clergyman, schoolmaster, doctor and 
resident landowners (ladies not excepted) form a sectional committee, 
presided over by the chief of the section. These committees, besides 
distributing relief to the peasants of the village (generally a large and 
populous centre) where its members reside, have the management 
and control of the reserve grain stores that are now being provisioned 
for three months, and also of all the village charities of their section. 

In all the villages where help is needed, village boards of charity 
are being instituted; the local clergyman, mayor, resident land- 
owner, and any of the leading householders taking a share in the 
work. 

These village boards superintend the free kitchens and bakeries 
whence hot soup and baked bread is distributed to the needy 
families. They form the last links of our relief organisation and 
their number increases daily ; a month hence, I think no less than a 
thousand villages will be on our lists. 
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My readers will now have some idea of the general plan of onr 
campaign against the great famine, and some conception too of the 
arduous nature of our task. 

Before closing this already too lengthy description, I must say 
a few words about the way assistance, is afforded. Where free 
kitchens are established, food is served out once a day:—a bowl of 
hot soup (with or without meat), pf which millet and lard form the 
principal ingredients, and one pound of bread, are given to every man or 
woman; in some places we are able to give milk to the children. 
Old or infirm persons are supplied at their homes. The cost of this 
method is about 4^ copecks a day for each person, or nearly exactly 
four shillings a month. 

Where there are no kitchens, bread is baked and distributed to 
the sufferers, lb. per head being allowed. 

As yet, we can afford to support only those who have absolutely 
no resources of their own, but we hope to be able to give better aid 
if our funds continue to increase. At present the utmost economy 
is rigorously enforced; any imprudence may be a question of life 
or death to hundreds. 

But our help will avail but little if we only manage to sustain 
life; we must try and provide at least some amount of seed for the 
spring, else the distress will necessarily have no end. The peasants 
receiving State aid will also receive seeds from the State, but, as I 
have said, thousands are not entitled to such aid, I shall err on the safe 
side if I say that about 100,000 peasants have only the Relief 
Committee to rely on. Well, we’ll do what we can—one can't say 
more. 

.One word yet. I have received letters from England saying that 
the English papers are full of accounts of malversation and mis¬ 
management of relief funds ; that such statements are bound to 
check all sympathy, that many would gladly help us if they could be 
sure that their aid would really reach the sufferers. 

It is practically impossible for me or any one to try and disprove 
such statements. Any one capable of stealing a starving man’s bread 
is capable of forging any kind of accounts and proofs. It seems 
childish to say ‘ come and see for yourselves; ’ but what else can I 
sajr? . 

About myself I know that I am heart and sonl in my work; my 
fellow-labourers, both Groverament officials '(who are also men, by 
the bye) and private gentlemen, work as hard as possible regardless 
of rest or health (our speretary has,'been twice laid up from overwork), 
• and really if one of us should read in any paper that he is untrust- 
wortiby, I firmly believe he would not waste an hour of his time to 
refute the libel; all our time belongs to our suffering countrymen 
.now. 
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If English papers are rife with such accounts, I cannot help think-i 
ing that they are taking a heavy morcJ responsibility on themselves; 
but as long as they really believe what they print, who can blame 
them? ' . 

All the deeper is my *gratitude to those noble hearts who, not¬ 
withstanding all these reports, still help their far-off brothers j to whom 
it is harder to refuse help than .to risk the loss of money. 

These surely have not forgotten the Word: ‘ I was an hungered, 
and ye gave Me meat.’ 

N. Shishkoff. 

Samara: Jacuat}'^ 25, 1802. 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 

I. 

TOWARDS A COMMUNE 

Three years ago London, the largest agglomeration of people that 
the world has ever seen, had reluctantly conceded to it the first in- 
fitahnent of direct popular municipal government. Provincial towns 
iiad for sixty years enjoyed the powers and privileges for which the 
metropolis had yearned in vain. Destitute of local' spirit and muni¬ 
cipal pride, London, prior to 1855, was managed by congeries of 
■corrupt, inartistic and incompetent cliques, who, on local boards and 
vestries dominated by land speculators and jerry-builders, tried, and 
to a great extent succeeded, in making the world’s richest city a place 
Rfter their own heart, which meant London ugly, narrow, and dirty. 

The City Corporation, that could have been the heir of all the 
civic ages, the nexus of ail the traditions and historical associations 
•of the civitas of a free people, had become hypnotised by vested 
interests, nepotism, and feasting; neglecting its splendid opportu¬ 
nity of taking within its jurisdiction the rapidly growing metropolis, 
to care for and govern which should have been it's object, duty, and 
ideal. If this had been done, the City would have saved itself from 
its impending'and inevitable absorption by the Council, and thus 
have preserved in one body the homogeneous continuity of tradition 
and government for six millions of people by marching with the 
spirit of the times. It chose otherwise. Instead of using its strength 
and rising equal to its magnificent powers and possibilities, it was 
content to play the part of tapster to prolix politicians and commercial 
adventurers, and be tlje small and diminishing centre, powerful only 
in purse and name, glorious in its heritage but empty of generous 
-deeds for this nation* city. Through dividfed control and want of 
unification in its management, a condition of things arose in the 
metropolis which Parliament could not overlook nor public opinion 
tolerate. With the Thames, a common sewer and the health of 
London , threatened, the Metropolitan Board of Works was created 
maftSly to give to London a centralised management of the sewage 
Ottd to carry out works which certainly, if neglected, would 
. giveh London a repetition of the plague. 
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So far as its chief object and work was concerned, the Metropolitan 
Board of Works discharged its work fairly weU—that is, in the light 
of the knowledge (or lack of it) of its day. But it laboured under- 
the difficulty of not being a popularly elected body responsible direct 
to the electors for its work, with the result that ultimately nepotism, 
mismanagement and neglect caused Parliament to terminate its 
existence. In spite of its shortcomings, the old Board left its impress 
upon London in the Embankments, the Main Drainage, and other 
good improvements, the cost of which London now disproportionately 
feels, as it has to pay half of its present rate for debts accumulated! 
for the improvements effected by the old Board. 

Its principal defect was lack of publicity and ambition, and where- 
its policy was not determined by the honest but narrow enthusiasts 
it contained, the selfish but well-masked interests of others prevailed. 
An enlarged vestry without municipal instinct and powers, much 
that was good in their work was vitiated because it was imposed upon 
them from without by the imperial authority and popular clamour, 
and not the result of their own conception and desire. This external 
initiative and divided responsibility begot apathy and-induced neglect 
on the part of its members. The result was, that the permanent 
officers became really the rulers of London, and the Board and its* 
committees were the nominal endorsers of their recommendations. 

On the whole this worked not badly for many years, as the 
advising officers were generally good, honest, and able men, whose 
ideal of T^ondon and desire for improvements were considerably beyond 
those of their employers. But it begot difficulties when their enthu¬ 
siasm was blunted by age and diminished by outside work, and the 
growth of the area of their work prevented that personal attention 
without which work must be scamped or seriously neglected. Inci¬ 
dentally, the land speculator took occasion by the hand, and through 
the Board being composed of busy men, and its chief officers over¬ 
loaded with work, too often for private purposes jobbery (though not 
to the extent popularly imagined) crept in. The knowledge of this, 
and suspicion of more, the progress made by other towns, the march 
of sanitary science and general education, urged Parliament to bring 
about a change in 1889, when the London County Council was 
created. Called into existence mainly by political exigency, crippled 
at the • commencement of its career by the suspicious death of its 
predecessor, deprived of its necessary powers, the new Council started 
its work for London a municipal Samsoa shorn of its requisite strength? 
by the narrow political jealousy of its creators. 

Howled at by a coryban tic press, thwarted by politicians, the Couujcil, 
composed of men who were strangers to the work and each other,, 
had a diffictilttaskto perform. But it was a task that was undertaken 
by men who were imbued with the proper public spirit and possessed 
of the belief that London with its noble river and easy inclines was 
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idmost afi that ooold be desired physically* Possessing as it does the 
imdthvaxid the intelligence requisite for success, it wanted but personal 
fsarviee^ the impulse of a genuine enthusiasm, and the motif that a 
reTivi£Led»mumOipal ideal had givmi in the creation'of the Council 
to its b^ and most worthily ambitious citizens to make that success 
possible. The difficulties under which the Council laboured were in¬ 
creased by the resignation or death of able and experienced officials who 
had that knowledge'and ability which time alone can give. Mr. Grant 
had died, Sir Joseph Bazalgette, Mr. Wakefield, the clerk,’Mr. Ward, 
the solicitor, Mr. Lovick, Mr. Mprley, and Mr. Gunyon had resigned. 
Of the new officials, to take their places, Mr. Gordon, a very able 
engineer, died ere he had been a few weeks at work; his successor 
resigned through ill health, whilst Mr. Firth died at the very time 
when his services were most needed. Yet, in spite of these mis¬ 
fortunes, the work was pluckily carried on. 

Certain it is that no other new body ever contained such diverse 
but necessary elements in its 137 members as did the first Council. 
There were literally the square meu for the square places, whilst each 
contributed towards the common stock of knowledge and experience 
something that the other lacked. All were imbued with a consum¬ 
ing zeal and love of \7^ork ; even the faddist and fanatic had his energy 
directed to the common end, and although he made himself ridiculous 
at times, it was only his virtue carried to excess, that to callous and 
captious critics appeared a vice, and the defect of his good qualities, 
which were profitably utilised in other directions. There were 
bankers and builders, peers and privy councillors, heads of civil 
service departments and large commercial houses, the retired official, 
the busy merchant, the journalist and litUrateuTy the artist and the 
architect, the manufacturer and the man of leisure, and the lawyer 
and labourer. Each had his own theory as to what London govern- ■ 
mant should be. A few neophytes rasher than others thought they 
fcoew, which they did not, the cheapest and most easy and natural 
wny of disposing of the sewage of London, and moralising its- music- 
halls* Many had fads, a few crotchets, which in the hurry and 
necessity of doing the routine work they all relegated to their proper 
places in the desire for a better governed London, leaving to time 
and reason their chance of adoption. Very little political partisan- . 
ship was displayed in committee, and not much more in the Council, 
-during the early days of its existence. What little there was shown 
was kept in hand, in spite of pressure from without that was continu¬ 
ally urging the minority to fight the majority on political lines. 

' , The majority, however, rose superior generally to their personal 
and political preddections by vying with all sections in hard dindgery 
. and ihaokleBs work for the general interests of the comifiunity. To 
gc^. ilia^mxmjidpal machinery id order, to allay or destroy the bureau- 

of the departments, was the first duty* Stand- 
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-ing orders were compiled, committees were rterganised, work was 
reapportioned and taken over from other bodies; administration was 
simpliHed, the staff was slightly increased, ai^d its duties rearranged 
and generously imbued with the spirit of a healthy change; eomi'^ 
cillors devoted themselves to the work in a spirit of self-sacrifice 
never excelled by any public body. 

Whatever may be the charges brought against the London 
County Council, the only one that can be justly urged is an ^cess 
of .zeal for London, and none can say but that it has proy^ it&eif 
energetic, honest, and incorruptible. By its own effort it has evolved 
municipal order out of decentralised muddle and chaos, and honest 
enthusiastic labour in every direction out of corrupt and masterly 
inactivity. Malevolent and ill-informed critics condemn the CouncU 
for much that it has not even attempted to do, and misrepresent all 
that it has done. Their aspersions are as unfounded as their know¬ 
ledge is limited of the difference between London as it now is and as 
it was before this nation city felt and showed, as it unmistakably 
does to all who have eyes to see, the impress of the hsmdiwork of 
men who have combined with a generous ideal, practical ability of a 
high order, coupled with an economy carried to an unjustifiable 
extreme^ 

Unfortunately, the Council is measured by its conduct at its 
weekly public sittings, when the municipal Dr. Jekyll has a tendency 
to pose as a political INIr. Hyde, and attempts (at the instance of a 
narrow political partisanship) to mutilate municipal measures which, 
in the privacy of committee, and when the party whip was not 
looking, he tacitly or directly approved. But even here the Council 
is superior to Parliament in its internal business. Beyond this it has 
wisely decided—and for which it deserves much credit—to check 
that disease of our time—prolixity, by deciding that no man shall 
speak for inore than fifteen minutes consecutively, and generally 
closures him in half that time. In other ways, such as the subdivi¬ 
sion of and persistent application to its detailed work, the councillors 
who really do the work get tlurough as much in a month as a member 
of Parliament does in a session. 

ft 

Certain it is that no public body has ever permitted its proceed¬ 
ings to be so public, or transacted every piece of its work in the light 
of day, the best safeguard for healthy administration. The ‘local’ 
man, the curse of municipal government, has not appeared during 
the three years of the Council’s existence. The administration of 
the Building Act, hitherto ,a fruitful field for jobbery, for which the 
present committee deserves all praise, has studiously ignored local or 
interested representations, and has endeavoured to suppress the jerry- 
builder and to give London an architectural harmony and taste, 
without the monotony of Continental streets, that it sadly need 
So much has been written by others to refute the Council’s critics, 
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tbat, beyond giving a brief review of practical work, I do not intend to 
say more generally in its defence, except that the organised attempt 
to belittle the Council will not be endorsed by the people of London, 
and especially by the wage-earners. They see, as the most reactionary 
* moderate ’ does if he speaks his mind, that between the London 
County Council becoming a municipal Tammany Hall and being run 
by political Boss Tweeds there is no alternative beyond giving 
London aU the powers, functions, and duties now imperfectly dis¬ 
charged by the City, Thames Conservancy, and Metropolitan Asylums 
Board, and placing within its jurisdiction and that of the District 
Councils all and everything relating to the health of London, and 
the ownership for public purposes of its gas, water, electric light, docks, 
markets, tramways, omnibuses, and some direct control of hospitals 
and similar institutions, now grossly mismanaged. 

This demand for wider powers, for heavier responsibilities is con¬ 
sistent, and should be non-political, as experience of the last three 
years proves that London must become a homogeneous, administrative 
whole in the interests of economy. And it is essential to avoid the 
overlapping of conflicting bodies, the dissipation of time, health, and 
energy of its best citizens, who, under the complex administration of 
London, a city of large distances, are being consumed by their heavy 
duties on many bodies, which a healthy centralised system of govern¬ 
ment would avoid, by and through which the decentralised agencies 
could work with greater eflSciency. 

To this enlargement of the Council’s sphere of action I know that 
much objection will be raised, and, indeed, has already been urged by 
Sir John Lubbock and others. Our present chairman—who has 
rendered great service to London in criticising the programme of the 
Progressives recently put forth—objects to London becoming a joint- 
stoci company, with the ratepayer as shareholder. This, in my 
opinion, is a consummation devoutly to be wished, and in so far as it 
has been realised by other towns and cities, so have the rates been 
reduced and health increased; the cheapness and efficiency of public 
service has been improved just in proportion as the private joint-stock 
cmnpany has lost its grip of those municipal monopolies it has held 
too long. Sir John Lubbock must and does know that long before 
the Council can wring from Parliament a tithe of this programme it 
\Hll have done much of its present work, simplified much more, and 
got into train and readiness the machinery and means of taking over 
larger duties that an increasingly educated constituency will impose 
upon it. The fear of jobbery and corruption that he anticipates will 
result from making the Council the owner of gas, water, tramways, 
docks, and markets, which nowyield yearly in London to private'persons 
tkaroe times the revenue that the Council raises in rates, will not be 
roajlisedy as the universal experience is that where the monopolies are 
^gp|uxiicip^ise4> jobbery does not ensue. 
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In America, where private corporations generally hold or rent these 
monopolies, it is the desire to secure and retain these privileges to 
the exclusion of their rivals that produces maladministration and 
corruption. IMunicipally paved, swepj-, and watered Birmingham is 
better served, and at a cheaper price, than are nearly all the American 
cities that are farmed out, and in so being has reduced municipal 
politics in that country to its present low level, and against a con¬ 
tinuance of which there is a healthy agitation which demands relief 
from the very system Sir John Lubbock tacitly approves, and which 
London has sworn will continue no longer. Sir John, however, 
admits the justice of this policy of municipalisation in one direction, 
by his preference for the Council taking over the water supply, and, 
above all, obtaining new sources of supply, which can only be done 
effectually by the Council absolutely owning the whole system of 
supply and distribution. If water, why not gas and tramways? 

The fact is, London has no choice in the matter. With the 
glaring fact of 40,000,000/. of metropolitan debt, and not a single 
penny of which is remunerative, London must, and will, follow the 
healthy and economical example of provincial towns, which, out of 
200,000,000/. of debt they have'contracted, 100,000,000/., or half, is 
invested in remunerative outlay in the shape of gas, water, trams, 
omnibuses, markets, docks, and baths, and enables the towns to tap a 
source of revenue, and secure cheaper and efficient .services, denied 
to London, simply because our forefathers had too mxujh Bentham 
and not enough common sense. Apart from the monetary advantage 
accruing from this policy, the growth of London compels its adoption 
as a mere physical and mechanical necessity, as true administration 
is not possible unless London’s Council becomes an inclusive govern¬ 
ing body, having all its services, roads, river, and communications 
under a centralised system of control. 

Subways ina}" be constructed, but the gas, w\ater, and electric- 
companies will not carry their mains through, and their power in the 
House of Commons is too strong to enable the Council to relieve 
London from the inconvenience of having its roads torn up every day 
(eighteen streets are now opened in the City alone) by companies who 
earn their dividend by the neglect of precautions that a public body 
would have to take. 

Till the road authority is the owner of the tramways there is no 
hope of the horses, men, and vehicles injured by the dual ownership 
of the roads, and consequent neglect, obtaining that relief which can 
only be given, and with economy, by a single maintenance of both by 
the same authority. 

With the object of helping to make London an administrative 
whole, I stood and was returned. The progress already made in this 
direction has met with great success. Much that was considered 
Utopian and impracticable three years ago is being secured, and much 
- VoL. XXXI—No. 181 M M 
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more on the verge of realisation, and has endeared the present Council 
to the masses of the people, who take an interest in the affairs of 
London that is in marked contrast with the apathy that prevailed 
prior to the election of this deijaocratic body. Elected by a working- 
class district, a Socialist, a much-abused agitator, I went to the Council 
to devote the whole of my time to its work. This was an experiment 
in direct labour representation never before attempted. I had to 
jujstify it. Prior to the election in Battersea the workmen had re¬ 
volutionised the local bodies, and had brought about a change in 
local life in relation to direct employment of labour, fair \^ages, and 
subcontracting which in my return they hoped to assist in repeating 
on a larger scale for London as a whole. 

It was easy to be elected. It was easier for supporiers to promise 
my salary, but it was very difficult to realise it at tlie end of the 
week. And I was often amused at the papers that insinuated that 
‘ agitating ’ was profitable, and felt a grim sort of humour at comic 
papers depicting me revelling in luxury, riding about in cabs, and 
dining at the Cafe Royal, whilst coincidently iny supporters were 
having a whip round for half a week’s salary, or, as one of tlu^m did 
once, pawned his watch to enable the Battersea sybarite to tide over 
the week and avoid inglorious eviction by a broker who perchance 
six months before had been shouting ‘ Burns for Battersea! ’ If the 
‘ baldheaded man on the Brixton’bus,' who glibly and ignorantly 
talks about the glorious life of a paid agitator, and takes his politics 
from the Telegraph and his ethics from the ‘ Pink ’Un,’ could but con¬ 
ceive the existence I led through the first nine months I had on the 
London County Council, he would not feel so unjustly towards one 
who was giving London his time and technical knowledge, and for 
80 doing was receiving the wages of an engine-driver, or less than a 
clerk of works. 

When I commenced my duties I had to choose between being an 
industrial Hal o’ the Wynd, a mere advocate of abstract ideas, a pro¬ 
pagandist of visionary aims and theories, and in so being reduce 
myself to the level of a faddist standing alone, free but impotent, or 
the practical pioneer of the advancing labour host, desiring and 
slowly winning a higher social, municipal, and intellectual life. 

My trade ns an engineer came to my aid, and taught and told me 
that it was easier to mine and countermine for Labour than to hurl 
my body into the breach, which would have been futile, even though 
it pleased the groundlings. That this policy was correct—the only 
one, in fact, possible—all will admit, and the greatest opponent I have 
had on the Council told me the other day that, whatever interest had 
been neglected by the Council in its three years of office, Labour 
could not complain of inattention to its demands through the action 
of its'paid representative. Immediately the Council settled down to 
its duti^;and each man found his proper sphere in the general work. 
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I lit upon my place, which was to secure better conditions for its 
poorly paid employes, to obtain direct employment of labour and 
eliminate the contractor, and in so doing get better work for London, 
which is my chief object. In order to do this I joined the Main 
Drainage Committee, which gives employment to the largest number 
of men. 

The engineers, engine-drivers, stokers and labourers, all working 
continuously^ except the flushera, -worked seven shifts of twelve hours 
each, or eighty-four hours in the week, for two weeks, and three-and- 
a-half days in the third—an average throughout the year of sixty- 
six to seventy hours. I could see that the health of the men would 
be better if the three-sliift system were established, the six-day 
working week adopted, overtime abolished, and a minimum wage of 
sixpence per hour for unskilled labour secured, and ninepence per hour 
for mechanics. Not only would the men be benefited by thi.s, but 
through tlie saving which could be secured by the abolition of con¬ 
tract labour sufficient could be realised to nearly cover the enhanced 
cost of extra men by the adoption of shorter hours. It was a relatively 
easy matter to persuade the Council to pass a resolution for contrac¬ 
tors to sign ;— 

• 

That any person or firm tendering for a contract with the Council shall bo re¬ 
quired to make a declaration that they pay such rate.® of wag(»s and observe such 
hours of labour as are generally accepted as fair in tlielr tradi*, and in the event of 
any charges to the contrary being established against lliein, their lender sliall not 
be accepted; 

to which I wanted affixed a schedule of wages paid. But it was a 
harder task to induce some of the members to set their own house in. 
ordtT and not sweat their own employes. But, after much j)atieiico 
and ubiquitous jjersisteney on iny part, the Committee and Council 
decided to reject my eight-hours’ resolution, and as a compromise 
voted that fifty-four hours should be a maximum working week for all 
labour, and for continuous duty the eiglit-liours' shift should be ob¬ 
served, at union rates, where ten and tw^d^•e were previously worked. 
The six-day week was adopted. Overtime 1ms been abolished by not 
paying for it except in special circumstances, a step which many of 
the men did not like at first, but wliich has been to their permanent 
advantage, as this has led to it beitig reduced to a minimum. Un¬ 
skilled labour on this Committee now receives varying amounts from 
CcZ,, 6^cZ., 7fZ., and 8rZ. in proportion to its disagreeahleness, and all 
hoots, tools, and other requisites are now provided by the Council. 

The whole of the flushers and other labourers at Barking, where 
continuous working goes on, are ozi the eight-hours’ shifts, and, like 
the rest of the labouring staff, receive thirteen days’ holiday per 
ann um with half-pay, and doctor when sick, and full pay for acci- 
dents. This change has not been so costly as was anticipated. The 
Western pumping station on the fifty-four hours’ weekly shifts as 

mm2 
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against the eighty-four, or average of sixty-eight, only employs one 
more man than the total of nineteen, which it did before the change 
was made, this being due to the better arrangement of work that 
always occurs when hours are shortened. At Abbey Mills the staff 
has been increased. This has been mainly due to extra work, and 
where the cost has been increased for maintenance it has been saved 
by the direct employment of men for whom the Council paid the 
contractor 1,000L per annum. 

‘ The same has been adopted at all the other stations, and it can 
safely be said that reduced liours, higher wages and improved condi¬ 
tions generally, although adding slightly to the cost, have produced 
more efficient work, better health, stopped malingering, and given 
greater satisfaction to all concerned than the old System. 

This Committee undoubtedly set the standard for all the others, 
and gradually the Woolwich Ferry, wdth its staff of fifty-six men 
(whose wages I had the opportunity of suggesting before the Council 
took the ferry over at the request of the chairman of the Board), ^oon 
followed, and it has not a man employed on it who is receiving less 
than 305, weekly with holidays and other emoluments, and is w^orked 
on the six-days’ system as against the seventy hours and seven days 
when it started. And all this was secured with four additional men 
only. 

The Fire Brigade, employing 820 men, has given its men 10 per 
cent, increase in wages, reduced the term of service from thirty to 
twenty-eight years, increased the scale of gratuities to widows and 
children, given every man one Sunday in two off, or twenty-six extra 
holidays, is improving their house accommodation, which was much 
needed, I am of opinion that for normal woikhig the three-shifts 
system should be applied to the Brigade, and much of the housemaid s 
work, painting, cleaning, and other work, could be better and more 
cheaply done by non-combatant workmen, to the greater efficiency, 
increase, and smartness of the actual fire-resisting force. The pre¬ 
sent'system of allowing some of the staff to inspect the appliances of 
private firms finds no favour with the Committee, and as there are 
plenty of men outside the force available for this purpose, donations, 
always demoralising, should be abolished. 

In the parks the hours have been reduced from fifty-eight to 
fifty-two—fifty-four in summer, foi’ty-eight in winter. Wages have 
been slightly but insufficiently increased, the old system of overtime 
and Sunday labour has been modified and reduced, and better service 
is now yielded all round at a not larger cost in wages than was saVed 
by employing park-keepers instead of Metropolitan Police, a policy 
that has enabled the parks of London to be rid of the leclierous 
loungers who made some of the parks unenjoyable to children, girls, 
and women. The park-keepers have completely purged the parks of 
these people, generally well-dressed and of gentlemanly appearance. 
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with the result that the parks are better used by the very people who 
need them most. 

In the asylums much has been done to improve the condition of 
the attendants by higher wages and more holidays. The attendants, 
however, now work fourteen hours in the day and ten hours at night, 
and no improvement can be made till the three-shift system is under¬ 
taken, which can be done with little extra cost, and with much 
advantage to the patience and temper of the attendants and comfort 
of the inmates. On the Bridges and Highways Committees direct 
employment of labour has resulted in better, cleaner, and cheaper 
work, shorter hours and higher wages for the employes, and a sub¬ 
stantial saving by the abolition of the contractors’ profits. 

On all the nine bridges, where seventeen men were paid by the 
contractor, and working seven days per week, the men now receive 
the same for six days, of fifty-four against sixty-six, and 132Z. is 
saved. 

« 

In all departments there has heon a great change for the im¬ 
provement of the lower grade of the workers, and difficult though it 
has been at times to get the Council up to the best level of outside 
prices for skilled and unskilled labour, it- is now nearly in that position; 
and, moreover, has become the standard whereliy all public bodies— 
including the Government—have been induced to move in tbe 
direction of humane conditions of labour. Incidentally it has made 
many of tbe Councillors more considerate to their own employes. 

On the knotty question of pensions, the Council at its commence¬ 
ment decided to abolish them with all new officers and servants, 
and also to ‘ compulsorily retire ’ all officers at the age of sixty-five. 
Salaried officers had no difficulty in getting their pensions, but many 
of tbe lower grade of emidoycs who have been on the temporary 
staff and permanently employed as workmen for longer than the ten 
years that entitles persons on the staff to joensions have been left in 
a very unceitain ])Osition. This has caused no little dissatisfaction 
amongst the men, and has induced the Council to get j^arliamentary 
power that lias enabled it to do justice to the flusher as -wtU as to the 
engineer. At tlie present moment the Council and its .employes are 
discussing a superannuation scheme wliere equal contributions.by the 
Coxincil and the men will be given, and wliich m several respects is 
superior to the old pension scheme. It is questionable, however, now 
that pensions and superannuation are unsettled questions, whether it 
would be wise to accept any definite scheme which would be difficult 
to enforce, as many men belong to friendly societies and would not 
contribute. 

The Council has had much difficulty in providing that the 2,000 
uniforms it required should be made under fair conditions, and has 
taken every precaution to^prevent sweating. As steps in that direc¬ 
tion it has decided— 
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As regards work done in factories we think it will be sufficient to insist— 

(rt) That the rate of wages for every class of work done in any work-room shall 
be posted up in some conspicuous place in that room. 

(6) That any persons authorised by the Council shall have at all reasonable 
times free access to eveiy part of the‘factory ; and 

(c) That any persons authorised as above may see any worker a])art. 

The wages-book shall at all times be open to inspection by any person 
thereto authorised by the Council. 

{e) The contractor should be obliged to keep a register of all out-workers em¬ 
ployed by him, open to inspection by any i)ersons for the time being authorised by 
the Coimcil to make such inspection; sucli register to contain the name and 
address of every out-worker, even though members of one family or household, who 
does any Council work for the contractor, and the amount and nature of the work 
given out. 

(/) The contractor should not be perm itted to give out to any household more 
work than the members of it on tbe register may reasonably be expected to perform 
within the time allotted. 

ig) No sub-lotting should be allowed, under a heavy penalty. 

1. That in all clothing contracts the Council do fix a minimum scale of wages 
for w'orkers and work of every description. 

2. That it be referred to the Special Committee on Contracts to draw up such 
scale and submit it to the Council for approval. 

3. That contractors employed in making up clothes to the order of the Council 
bo called upon to sign on ngTeement to ]>ay according to the scale aforesaid, and to 
comply, if the clotliing is made U]> entirely in a factory, with stipulations (a) (/>) 
(c) ijT) aforesaid ; or, if any out-w'orkers are (‘inployed, with the stipulations (c) (/) 
and (f/), in addition to (a) (h) (r) and (d)f with, in the case of (/v), the substitution 
of the word ^work-room ’ Ibr ‘ jmrL of the factory.’ 

And ali 20 that the Committee do consider and report what penalties 
should be provided foi* in tlie form of contract, for the breach of any 
of the above-mentioned conditions. Tliis is at present being done, 
as is also the sottlenu'ut of a log of wuges to be np])roved by the 
tmdo. 

The Council’s action in inserting the ten hours' clause for the 
tramway workers in tlie Harrow Koad, Camberwell, Streatham, Cam¬ 
berwell and Westminster Bridge extensions has benefited the men, 
and prospectively provides a great boon for them. Its municipal 
lodging-house in Umry Lane will, I liopo, be the precursor of many 
such dwellings, to take the place of tlie present dens of infamy, to 
enter which means the permanent demoralisation of the inmates. 
The Council, unfoi'tunately, has not the power to pravide labour 
bureaux, whicli was attempjted, but rejected as being outside its 
powers. On the subject of workmen’s trains, the Council has suc¬ 
ceeded in influencing railway companies to make concessions, and in 
this and all other matters evinced a disposition towards the masses 
that endears it to the intelligent worker, upon whose support it can 
justly rely. 

Jn the way of direct employment of labour, previously supplied at 
fancy contract prices which the workmen never received, the Council 
has done wisely and'well. Under the OflBce of Works and the Board, 
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the pumping stations, parks, bridges, and other municipal institutions 
were the happy hunting-grounds of the Jack-of-all-trades-and-master- 
of-none. 

Contract labour was extravagantly used, and it was generally dear 
and nasty, and its emploj^ment adversely affected the officials, who 
now have to do the work of their departments by means of a per¬ 
manent staff devoting the whole of its time to the duties of the 
Council, which it formerly did not always, and in case of emergencies 
by temporary men directly employed. All the painting, carpenter¬ 
ing, and other similar work in the parks let out to contractors is 
now done better, quicker and cheaper by the Councirs artisans at 
trade rates, and not by labourers at wages that will not produce good 
work. 

The economical and efficient progress in this direction made by 
the present Council in the case of work at Myatt's Fields, Blackheath, 
Tench Street, Jilackheath, Clapharn, and Wandsworth Commons, and 
many other places, must be extended to all departments of work and 
labour under its control. This has been, and will be, stubbornly 
resisted by the Aloderatt's as a wdiole and by intense opposition of a 
few Progressixes. These hide-hound political economists too fre¬ 
quently use the work of corporate bodies to be the jdatform from which 
ilieir shibboleths will find publicity, but which in their private 
capacity they do not endorse. Certain it is that London is no longer 
an orange to be sucked by the middleman, who in other departments 
of Irade and laliour is receiving scant mercy, and whose days in 
municipal W'ork are numbered. 

I have worked for builtlers and contractors, and my knowledge of 
tLeni is confirmed by iny three years’ experience and justified by the 
sad example of the School Board, that, however closely contractors 
are watched, there is great difficulty in getting that workmanship and 
material that is agreed upon and paid for. 

Under the system of lowest tender it is impossible to get that 
class of work that public authorities should insist npon. It is true, 
and I gladly admit it, that Sir Joseph Bazalgctte, in no small measure 
due to that excellent and incorruptible engineer, JMr. Grant, did get 
really good work done under the contract system ; work like the old 
main sewers, that cannot be excelled, or like that really splendid brick 
aqueduct at Garratt Lane, in building which the contractor lost 
heavily, owing to tlm clerk of works being so vigilant in seeing the 
Council got its pound of brick. 

But the old Board paid a very good price for its work, practically 
had selected tenders, and the contractors generally gave personal 
attention to the work, and by other means secured better work than 
the open system of competition with lowest tender could secure now, 
simply because your inodqm contractor is generally run by a syndicate 
of outsiders, and does not take that interest in the work that the 
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senior Brasseys,- Airds, Websters, Petos, and others did. Many of 
this Council, irrespective of party, strongly believe in the lowest 
tender, and some of the members, including the chairman, have such 
a mania for it, that in several instances where our officers (and 
London has in its service some very able men) have advised that the 
work could not be done at the price, the tender has been accepted, 
and the result has been withdrawal from contract, or costly super¬ 
vision, which can nearly always be evaded, with great inconvenience 
and delay. 

Selected tenders may in some cases lead to jobbery, but it inva¬ 
riably produces better work than the lowest tender. The best firms, 
except a few, who manage somehow to get inside knowledge, refuse to 
compete, because they either will not lose money or their reputation 
by doing scamped work, which is generally reckoned and speculated 
upon by the firms who cut prices down so low. 

I am strongly opposed to both systems, and believe that the 
C 9 uncil will, in the interests of economy, good and lasting work, 
follow the example of many municipalities, Government depart¬ 
ments, gas and tramway companies, and vestries, and do all its own 
works of repair and maintenance; and in the case of roads, sewers, 
bridges, asylums, embankments, and other works, save our officers 
from the endless worry and anxiety of closely watching their con¬ 
tractors, and erect with their own plans, workshops and men, all 
buildings wherever practicable. 

It is estimated by practical men that the School Board for 
London is now paying 30,000Z, per annum for the repair and depre¬ 
ciation of work that the lowest tender and its consequent scamping 
has produced. 

In this view and for the same reasons I ain sujporied by the 
evidence given by the workmen, our clerks of works, and the best of 
municipal surveyors and engineers, who are free from builders* influ¬ 
ence. That rarity of rarities, an honest builder with a conscience, 
public spirit, and an artistic imagination, Mr. Koberts, London County 
Council, strongly advocates the Council doing its own work, as it 
assuredly will. During this Council’s existence attempts have been 
made, but checked by myself .at great loss of time and health, to intro¬ 
duce the pernicious system of subletting and subcontracting. In 
brickwork it means badly prepared mortar, dirty sand, insufficient 
lime or cement, bad bonding, and tlie inside joints being slobbered 
over instead of being properly jointed, bad (luality of bricks and 
artificial jointing, instead of the durable flat weather-joint so rarely 
seen, imd which can be cleaned or washed with safety. 

Ill painting, it means boy and unskilled labour, two and three 
coats instead of four and five, rust and dirt left on, and when the 
proper ^ 3 iaInber oi coats are given they are doctored as to thickness 
and quality of materials used. The work is not rubbed down and 
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dusted before coats are applied, whilst coats of sheepskin are too fre¬ 
quently imposed on the ratepaying lambs. Our officers now have 
each coat of a different colour to check the number given. In 
plastering, it means thin foreign-sawn laths, common nails, hairless 
plaster, irregular coats, and few of them, chemicals and other materials, 
to produce results that time and labour more effectually give. In 
plumbing, so necessary to perfect health and safety, it means rough 
and imperfect workmanship, lead of light weight. 

In large works, such as sewers and embankments, requiring grfeat 
strength and durability, much of w^hich is underground, there Is every 
inducement under the contract system for careless or unscrupulous 
contractors to give bad work and worse materials. Much of this has 
been prevented simply because, under the present system of organised 
labour, every workman is now a supernumerary clerk of works, and now 
reports to me direct any scamping or defective work, with the result 
that in every case in which I have taken action the officers or committee 
have endorsed my ^omplaint, much to the annoyance of the builder 
and his friends, but to the advantage of the ratepayer, Avho without 
consideration denounces unionism, agitators, and all their works. 

Beyond these precautions, the Council by deciding to have only 
practical men as clerks of works in all departments of labour, has done 
its best, as in all other departments, to safeguard the interests of its 
constituents, and get work that shall rival the aqueducts of old Rome 
and the beauty of the old Oxford buildings. 

In the matter of the coal supply for the pumping stations, offices, 
Fire Brigade stations, Woolwich Ferry, and the fleet of shidge vessels, 
requiring in all about 50,000 tons per annum, I am distinctly in 
favour of the Council following the example of the gas companies— 
that is, to have its own vessels supplying its regular and permanent 
demands, with stated coals of the right character., When the present 
Council came into office it was found that little attention was paid 
either to the quantity or quality of the coals supplied. Tlie coals 
are now weighed and tested, and we no longer get mixed quality nor 
bargeloads ten to twenty tons short. It is to the credit of all the 
Committees that this system has been stopped, and the Council, 
after rejecting bad builders and traders, has but one better thing to 
do—that is, to eliminate, as large companies are doing, the middle¬ 
man altogether, who too long has looked upon coi*porate bodies as 
his eldorado. The necessity of this is proved by the case of one firm 
that I was able to throw out, that kept a clerk whose duty it was to 
take half-sovereigns round to workhouses, asylums, schools, hospitals, 
infirmaries, and other public institutions, to bribe the officers and 
demoralise public administration ! The advantage of direct supply, 
wherever possible, is to protect the public purse, and in so doing 
prevent the officers from, contact with individuals whom it is not to 
the public advantage to know. 
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On asylums, fire brigade, and all other committees the^ question 
of supervision of stores has received much needed attention. I believe 
that although much good has been done, much more could be effected 
by a central store, by which proper distribution could take place, and 
defective goods that amateurs cannot detect stopped by experts. In 
every department of the Council waste has been stopped, extravagance 
prevented, and no longer is it possible for gardens to be supplied with 
plants and seedlings, and officers of asylums be allowed to have their 
tw(5 or three days at race meetings whilst subordinates do their work, 
or ijrinters receive for years 20 per cent, more for their work than it 
deserved. 

No one can conceive the neglect into which some of the depart¬ 
ments fell, notably that dealing witli the drainage of London, Abbey 
Mills station particularly. Valves, penstocks, auxiliary gear, have 
never been moved since their first construction. No alternative routes 
had been pro\ided by the Board in case of breakdown of the single 
intake and discharge pipes. A breakdown occurred at this station 
recently through neglect of an ordinary and simple precaution, which 
necessitated the discharge of much scAvage into the river, that the 
Council is rectifying, and in tlie future will prevent. 

The splendid building had not been repaired, whilst the pumps 
and engines were working considerably below their working power. 
Coal was wasted, sewers choked not so much because the engines were 
obsolete, but because they had been allowed to get into bad order. 
The practical men saw this and took the most effectual steps to pre¬ 
vent its continuance, and the Avhole of the stations are undergoing a 
course of repairs and dlterations of pumps that at one station alone 
has resulted in a saving of 6,000/. in coal in one year, besides 
diminishing the risk of flooding by the slip of puinps that i)reviously 
o<icurred. This adopted at other stations means 15,000/. less for 
coal. 

Storm overflow appliances and gear got into such bad condition 
that large volumes of river Avater passed into the low-level sewer at 
high tide, which required additional cost to pump out again. 

Sluice-A^alves, delivery-mains, and general arrangements to secure 
efficient clearing of floods and normal discharge of sewage Avere in a 
very bad condition. Sewers were ‘ bellied,’ and the Avhole system 
wanted tightening up. 

At Barking outfall the engines and machinery—which were more 
in keeping with a mineral-water works than for pumping sewage— 
baA^e been improved, the use of chemicals for precipitation reduced 
—soon, I hope, to be abolished—by the adoption of mechanical means. 
Filth extractors and destructors now catch and destroy 100 tons 
per week of the solid filth that formerly went into the river; 
20 ,000; tons of sludge per week—or in two years one and a half million 
tons—are taken to sea by the two steamers which will soon be in- 
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creased in number to five. When this is done, now that Tottenham 
sewage is not discharged into the river, the Thames will be purer 
as it undoubtedly has become in the past three years, as the cleanli¬ 
ness of the foreshores unmistakably proves. • That the river is 
far from what it should b^T readily admit; and it never will be what 
it should be till the duties of the Thames Conservancy, for some 
time past inefficiently discharged, are merged in the Council, and the 
sanitary authority for London has the water, the river, and the 
disposal of sewage under its control. 

The Council now gets blamed for the pollution of the river 
which is contributed by dust, mud, and refuse wharves and shoots 
which do not put into barges all the filth tliey receive. Breweries, 
distilleries, chemical, gas, guano, and other works discharge into the 
river much that sliould go elsewhere, whilst the docks and shipping 
contribute their share. 

Defective sanitiiry accommodation in the neighbourhood of the 
river contributes, vrhilst every draw-dock is a recognised receptacle for 
all rubbisli, stale vegetables, and stinking fish from all quarters. 

Billingsgate market with all its crowds of porters and visitors has 
but a finv lavatories which have to he paid foj*, with the result that 
the river front of the richest city is made a foul iiublic latrine. 

^'et, in spite of all these contributory causes of pollution, the 
Council, feeling and diseliarging its responsibility in the matter of 
getting a pure ‘ silent highway,’ is handicapped hy the starvation of 
the upper reaches of the river by tlie water companies taking out 
130 million gallons per day, or one third of the total volume of 
water of the river running over Teddington weir, much to tlie detri¬ 
ment of the lower reaches, like Richmond and other places. 

In its supervision of the theatres and music-halls much of the 
outcry against ‘ moral censorship,’ which never has met with the 
approval of the majority of tlie (buncil, was raised to hide the real 
objection that was felt and raised to vested interests being compelled 
to provide clean, decent, well-built buildings, properly equipped; to 
provide exit and prevent panic and lire. Much that the Council has 
been condemned^ for doing in this matter in 1890 was endorsed and 
recommended by the very papers which, like the Saticrday Review 
in 1887, advocated, and in so doing met with general approval, what 
it and others denounce the Council for now securing to the public. 

In fighting railway companies for encroaching on open spaces, 
width and headway of railway arches, the Council has thrown over 
the perfunctory attitude taken up by the old Board. This attitude 
has encouraged local bodies to dolikewise, with the result that tunnels 
and arches arc likely to be no longer shower-baths for passing passen¬ 
gers, and will be clean and bright by being lined with glazed bricks. 

The pressure by the Council on vestries for the provision of under¬ 
ground conveniences, and the prevention of vestry contractors sweep- 
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ing mud which they are paid to take away into the main sewers, has 
produced good results. The local bodies and the Council through the 
active intervention of councillors now mutually assist each other to 
an extent undreamt of under the old This effects con¬ 

siderable saving in small but many waysj of which the following 
is an example. 

A vestry wanted to dispose of 5,000 loads of mould, for which 
600^, would have been charged on the vestry account. The Parks 
Committee of Council required this amount of soil for’ repair to an 
adjoining common, for which 1,000/. would have been charged to 
Council. The vestry got a free shoot on the common, and the 
Council the mould, and by this mutual and convenient arrange¬ 
ment 1,600/. was saved to the ratepayers instead of going to the 
middleman. 

Improvements contemplated by both the vestries and the Council 
have been jointly undertaken, and in many cases the local authority 
has been paid to do work that contractors would have otherwise 
secured. 

The charge so generally made that the Council leaves nothing 
behind it to mark its three years of office, if true, acquits it of extra¬ 
vagance which others urge. But this is not so. Blackwall Tunnel, 
costing 1,000,000/.; Barking Koad Bridge, 100,000/.; a projected 
scheme of main drainage costing two and a quarter millions; the 
development and improvement of the Barking-and Crossness works; 
three new sludge vessels and one new ferry boat, and large sewers in 
different parts of London, with a considerable amount of money spent 
on urgent and necessary repairs more important to health than costly 
street improvements; bridges repaired and their approaches im¬ 
proved ; parks and open spaces doubled in area, made more enjoy¬ 
able by music, provision for games, gymnasia, and sports; Fire 
Brigade enlarged and improved in every department; liydrants 
everywhere taking the place of tlie obsolete wooden fire-plug, 
constant supply being rapidly secured; coal-merchants, uot before 
their time, taught to give full weight, now find it necessary to 
lengthen their sacks ; a housing scheme undertaken ; Public Health 
Acts vigorously enforced and Sanitary Authorities working heartily 
with the Council and now imbued with munieijjal zeal they have 
hitherto lacked ; everywhere business-like vitality and inroads being 
made on accumulated neglect, and Parliament told that the Council 
intends to have its own in spite of vested interests. Tiondon’s first 
Parliament, going to its end after three years of zealous painstaking 
work, has enshrined itself in the liearts of its citizens. By its 
sympathetic devotion to the cause of the poor, it has installed 
itself in the people’s mind as London’s corporate conscience and 
conservator, instinct with pulsating life in all its acts, it wants, as 
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it will get, a new term of service to complete what it has so worthily 
begun. 

What is the measure of the CounciVs future work, the limit of 
its programme ? • 

In Charles Booth’s wonderful but awful book is contained a list of 
human derelicts for whom salvation must be found. That is the 
Council’s work. 

Peep down in the abyss of London’s poverty can be found thou¬ 
sands that in-the gloom that there prevails see with hopeful eyes fhe 
light the Council has for the first time shed over the lot of their 
degradation and toil. London’s labour, stirred by the impulse of the 
dock strike and other industrial conflicts, sufficiently educated to feel 
and appreciate its own suffering, is repeating tlie enthusiasm of its 
sixteenth-century craftsmen, and has determined to help the best of 
its citizens to make London less a place like hell than it has been*by 
its apathy too long. 

And it is against this Council, the embodiment of desire for 
portentous social change, that the dogs of property bark, and Tory 
politicians vainly display their thinly-veiled contempt or unscrupulo,us 
hostility. Many of us thought that the Tories, in municipal politics 
at least, would have risen to the level of the best traditions of Sadler, 
Shaftesbury, and Oastler, in their action on the Factory and Sanitary 
Acts, and their general profession of sympathy with labour. But again 
with crass political fiituity, lack of foresight and poverty of resource, 
they have revived, and in this case justified, the title of the Stupid 
Party, by throwing away their only chance of capturing London from 
their opponents, by issuing an anti-labour programme, and thereby 
playing into the hands of the Progressives; and by so doing deserve 
and will get the soundest thrashing they have ever received as the 
price they must pay for their collusion with ground landlords, whom, 
ultimately, they must throw to the wolves as they have their former 
allies the publicans, or for ever ensure political extinction. 

Not only have they done this, but tliey have alienated the 
intelligent even amongst their own party by stultifying their own 
work, by alliance with land speculators, house-farmers, jerry-builders, 
and obscurantists of a low and vulgar type, whom their programme 
has brought together. The bettor men of the iSIoderates—and this 
Council has many—must feel dejected at the official ‘ Moderates’ jjrac- 
tically saying that six millions of people are to be governed by a 
body that must have no ambition, and must be ‘cabined, cribbed, 
confined ’ within the corners of Acts of Parliament that are passed by 
ground landlords, whose pecuniary interests prevent London possess¬ 
ing the powers and means of municipal redeiription. 

This mighty city is to have its collective life circumscribed by the 
publican, the jobber, and the monopolist, because forsooth it is meet 
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that they should prosper whilst its people perish. In reply to this 
ineptitude punishment will come swift and sure from London’s 
toilers, who will celebrate the triennial anniversary of the passing of 
the Fair Wage Clause on Saturday, the 5th of March, by giving of 
their leisure sufficient to record their vote for councillors who have 
given their time, health, and energy for the purity, sanitation, and 
social well-being of London. 

John Burns. 
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TOWARDS COMMON SENSE 

Neither a member of the outgoing, nor a candidate for the incoming, 
London County Council, without special knowledge of the workings 
of the municipal body, or of the cries most calculated to win muni¬ 
cipal elections, I only speak as an ordinary ratepaying elector. My 
appearance, therefort*, on such a field as this, and against such an 
antagonist as Mr. Burns, needs explanation, if not apology. The 
explanation and the apology are tliese. 

Electors to the County Council [havi^ in a few days’ time to 
choose ))eiween two policies—the Progressive and the Moderate 
programmes. On the very eve of the election it would be a 
declaration of partisanship to b 2 '»on the pages of this Review to 
one side and not to the other. The article in which Air. Burns 
HO vehemently expounds tlie Progressive policy demands in fair¬ 
ness an expression of thc^ Moderate A'iew. But the Moderate 
champion has, from unavoidable causes, failed to appear, and. 
at something later than the eleventh hour, the jjroofs of, 
Air. Burns's article have been placed in iny hands with the 
request to try, in less than five working hours, to maintain the 
balance. 

The title which Mr. Burns prefixes to Lis article is signifi¬ 
cant. Moderate men have often* accused the Progressives of 
tending ‘ Towards a Commune,’ Tliey hardly expected ‘to find 
the tendency flourished in tlu^ facc^ of the electors as a glory, and 
a challenge. 

To do Air. Burns justice, the policy of the Progressives bears out 
in ev'ery suggestion the de\'ice which he has cho.Hcn for his standard. 
Politically, a commune may, or may not, be a bogey. Commercially, 
it is, at any rate, exj^ensive. In London the annual expenditure per 
head of the population is 2L Ts. 9(?., and the debt per head is 9i. 3s. Sd, 
In* Paris the annual expenditure per head of the population is 
5L 4s. 7d,, and the debt*per head is 32L 5s, 3d, Becoming a ‘com- 
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mune ’ means, so far as experience shows, more than doubling our 
rates and more than trebling our debt. 

Before dealing in detail with Mr. Burns’s article, one preliminary 
observation may be made. The London County Council has, con¬ 
sidering its difficulties, done much excellept work. Whether it has 
endeared itself to the people of Ijondon, as Mr. Bums asserts, or 
^ enshrined itself in the hearts of its citizens,’ or ' installed itself in 

the people’s mind as London’s corporate conscience,’ may be doubted. 
But Moderate men will make a fatal mistake if they presume on the 
unpopularity of the Council. It has improved the administration of 
South and East London; it has laboured zealously to promote the 
efficiency of sanitary and housing Acts ; it has diminished the rates of 
the East End, if it has raised those of the West. Its crude better¬ 
ment schemes, childish petulance at their rejection, and interference 
with the labour market have not endeared it to landowners, states¬ 
men, or em23loyers of labour; but they are in strict accordance with 
the policy of every trades unionist in London. 

The programme which Mr. Bums has ]3ut forward is based partly 
on the work of Mr. Sidney Webb, partly on the statement of a 
Progressive jjolicy for the London County Council which has been 
adopted by the London Liberal and Radical Union. Mr. Burns has 
the same fine scorn for ‘ vestry-like questions of administrative detail.’ 
He advocates the same comjfietc municijialisation of all necessary 
public monopolies, jjerfect home rule for the Metro^^olis of the Empire, 
the acquisition and management by the Council of all water sui)ply, 
gas supply, tramway service, omnibus service, urban railways, burial 
grounds, and docks. His friends, if not he himself, further claim 
for the Council control of the jjolice and of the river Thames, control 
of the charities of London, control of the licensing of stage and 
hackney carriages. Ite desires lastly the County Council to be the 
instmment for the elevation of London’s ‘ submerged tenth ’ and to 
undertake the housing of its poor in dwellings built and managed 
by municipal enterjmse. In other w’ords, the London County Council 
is to expend upwards of 100,000,OOOL in the purchase of the different 
businesses, to employ some 35,000 electors as their servants, and to 
spend every year u^^wards of 3,000,000^, in weekly wages to its staff. 
Without exi)erience or aptitude for business, it is to embark in a 
colossal business speculation, in which every risk of its operations is 
to be borne by the ratepayers. 

To commend this j^rodigious scheme to the 2 )ublic, I^ondon as it 
was before March 1889, and London as it is, are daubed in the blackest 
colours. If we are to believe Mr. Bums and his friends, London is 
the least self-governed and the worst-governed city in the world, 
dominated by a clique of inordinately wealthy people, who are sur¬ 
rounded by immense crowds of deserving poor, crushed by rates and 
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enslaved by selfish plutocrats; London is represented as the prey of 
private monopolists, who levy extortionate tolls on the food, drink, 
and light of the people, who demoralise the river-side populations, 
who only bury the dead at enormous charges, and who lend their 
tramways, railways, and omnibuses as instruments for the exaction of 
excessive and ill-paid labour; the condition of its poor is described 
as a disgrace to civilisation; its finance is confused, its rates 'crush¬ 
ing, its poor-law administration anarchic, its hospital organisation 
chaotic. If the facts^ were as they are here represented they might 
support a case for drastic change. But the truth 6f the picture is 
exaggerated into rhetorical falsehood. 

Whoever soberly reflects on the condition of London comes to 
the conclusion that the proportion of wealth to, poverty is less in 
London than in most of the big cities of the world; that the 
number of the deserving and indigent poor is relatively small; that 
even in the East End misery and squalor are the exception rather^ 
than the rule ; that London is one of the healthiest' of cities, and 
that, though defects undoubtedly exist, they are capable of remedy; 
that the rates imposed upon Londoners are less than those of any 
other large city, with the exception of Vienna, and that this com¬ 
parative exemption from pecuniary burdens is due to the Corporation, 
the Vestries, and the Metropolitan Board, which are the objects of 
Mr. Bums’s hatred. 

The premisses upon which his vast schemes are founded 
collftpse; but it is worth while to examine the manner in which they 
are presented. Mr. Bums wishes to speculate with the ratepayers’ 

money. His article is his testimonial for the post of director of a 

• • _ 

dock, tramway, omnibus, railway, building company. Does his 
language, or his logic, do his candour and his caution, recom¬ 
mend him as a fit person to be entmsted with the management 
of the vast business concerns in which the public money is to 
be invested ? 

If Mr. Bums wishes to do his opponent a mischief, he may 
accept a friendly piece of advice. Let him take a stick, ^ind not a 
pen. With a stick he may injure his enemy; with a pen he is.likely 
to damage himself. ‘ Honest,’ ‘ sincere,’ ‘ plain,’ ‘ outspoken ’ are 
probably Jhe titles of which John Bums is most proud. Words are 
not given to him, as to the French diplonlatist, to conceal his 
thoughts, but to express them.* His language is therefore important. 
He may be taken as a fair sample of the men to whom, according to 
the Progressives, the ratepayers’ money is to be entrusted. 

Loudon government before 1855 was the government of a 
* congeries of cormpt, inartistic, incompetent cliques; ’ the City Cor¬ 
poration ‘ hypnotised by vested interests, nepotism, and feasting,’ , 
‘<3<mteat to play the part of. tapster to prolix poKticians.* It was 
VoL, XXXI—No. 181 N N 
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sticcei^ed by the MetropoKtan Board of Works, Mehich, not being a 
'popularly elected, responsible body, fell into the vices of ‘ hepotisnij 
mismanagement, and neglect.’ In 1889 arose the ‘municipal 
Samson,’ which was ‘howled at by a corybantic press,' shorn of its 
locks by ‘narrow political jealousy,' taunted by ‘malevolent and ill- 
informed critics/ barked at ‘ by the dogs of property,’ resisted by 
‘ hide-bound electors,’ thwarted by tbe ‘ thinly veiled contempt Or 
unscrupulous hostility of Tory politicians,' whose ‘ crass political 
fatuity justified the title of the Stupid Party.'. In the face of these 
obstacles the achievements of the County Council are lauded to 
the skies. It eschewed ‘ political partisanship; ’ it ‘ evolved muni¬ 
cipal order out of decentralised muddle and chaos;' it ‘ endeavoured 
to. suppress the jerry-builder, and to give London an architec¬ 
tural harmony and taste; ’ it has ‘ purged the parks of lecherous 
loungers—generally well dressed and of gentlemanly appearance;' 
it has prevented the ‘officers of asylums from having ‘ their two 
or three days at race meetings while subordinates do their 
work.' 

So much for the general work of tbe Council. To its details I 
s hall return. All the good work, it may be added in passing, is at¬ 
tributed to the Progressives, whose opponents are ‘stultified’ by 
their ‘ alliance with land speculators, jerry-builders, and obscurantists 
of a low and vulgar type.' Meanwhile Mr. Bums himself acts as 
‘ the practical pioneer of the advancing labour host,' and it will be 
conceded by his bitterest opponent that he has indisputably proved 
an able, energetic, and efficient member of the Council, His own 
record of his achievements shpws that no County Council could be 
formed which would not be the poorer for his exclusion. His special 
task has been to resist the middleman, and he is proud that he 
rejected- one firm of coal merchants, who ‘ kept a clerk whose duty 
it was to take half-sovereigns round to workhouses, asylums, schools, 
hospitals, infirmaries, and other public institutions, to bribe the 
officers and demoralise public administration.’ His work provoked 
bitter hostility. As a paid representative he was jeered at by the 
press as the ‘ Battersea Sybarite,’ and denounced by ‘ the bald- 
headed man on the Brixton 'bus' who ‘ takes his politics from the 
Telegraph and his ethics from the “ Pink Un.’" « 

Either Mr. Burns does or does not believe the truth of the fore¬ 
going extracts. If he does believe’them his intellect, if he does 
not believe them, his character, is at fault. I assume that his 
utterances express his true thoughts. In that case his language 
implies him to be a feverish, narrow-minded enthusiast, incapable of 
ri^gnising’ that opponents may'be equally conscientious, equally 
sTijei^pe/ and equally self-justified with himself. Is that *the stamp 
ol^ man ‘ the.mte-paying lamb- to use his own esj^ession— 
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can safely appoint to'be the director of the vaatest business enters 
prise that was ever conceived ? 

But if .his language does not inspire ratepayers with jconfidence, 
what will they think of his accuracy, of his candour, of hia caution, 
' of his logic ? • 

It is difficult for an outsider to check Mr, Bums's statements. 

But one apparent instance of inaccuracy inspires suspicions of others. 
He wishes to show that the Council has left its mark, and is in¬ 
terested in calling attention to the magnitude of its achievements. 
He illustrates his points by referring to ‘ Blackwall Tunnel, costing 
1,000,000/.’ As a fact, the tender of J^essrs. Pearson & Son, who 
are now completing the Hudson Kiver Tunnel at New York, was 
accepted by the Council at 871,000/.—a not unimportant difference 
when we consider the point which Mr. Bums is labouring ;to 
establish. 

' Of Mr. Burns’s candour it is again difficult to judge. This fact 
is, however, noteworthy. One of the most burning questions between 
the Progressives and the Moderates is the control of the police. The 
Moderates maintain that it is absolutely necessary that the Govern¬ 
ment should have the control of the police; that even in America, the 
guardianship of the metropolis is not entrusted lo the municipality; 
that London is Imperial as well as municipal, and that to hand over 
the police to the County Council is to create a state within a state, 
and to entrust an army of 14,000 men to a deliberative assembly, 
which holds office for three years, and which, during that time, cannot 
be called to any account, because there is no responsible executive.. 
On this question there is the broadest cleavage between the two 
parties, Mr. Bums altogether omits it. Did he consider that to 
mention it in connection with his name was in many minds to 
reduce the suggestion to an absurdity? If this is not the ex¬ 
planation, why is the control of the police omitted from Mr. Bums’s 
programme ? 

Two other facts may be noted in the same connection. He claims 
for the majority in the County Council an absence of political 
partisanship, which was the more to be commended because of the 
incessant provocation of the minority. He omits to mention that the 
* appointmepts made by the Council were strictly party appointments, 
and that- eighteen out of nineteen Aldermen were chosen as 
Liberals or Radicals, and that the vacancy caused by the resignation 
of Mr. Beaufoy was filled by the appointment of Professor Stuart, 
Again, he is proud of the municipal lodging-house in Drury Lane, 
But he omits to mention that the Council has built too fine a building, 
that it took little, or no, care to provide material when it.was cheap, 
and that ps a consequence it has missed its aim of providing a ch^p 
lodging-^l^ase. The mnnici|>al building cannot compete with privi^ 
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b^oatkse it has had to raise its pribes a peimy per night 
font each cabicle. 

‘ Of Mif. Bums’s vofltution, the viewy vastuess of his scheme is an 
ettEtmi^e; df his logic anyone can judge. Take a few illustrations, 
rhi Metropolitan Board of Works fell into vice, he teUs us, beonmae 
it was not a popularly elected body, responsible direct to the electors. 
At the same time, he holds that vestries are nests of corruption, 
perennial springs of nepotism, mismanagement, and neglect, altiiough 
they are popularly elected bodies, more directly responsible to the 
Electors than a County Council. The question is begged whenever 
there is a question raised. He tells us that the cheapness and 
efficienoy of public service has been improved in proportion as the 
private joint-stock company has lost its grip of municipal mono¬ 
polies. Where is the proof of this ? It is, he says—again without 
proof, and with experience against him—the ‘ universal experience 
"that where monopolies are municipalised, jobbery does not ensue,’ 
He wishes to show that the Council has done great work in the 
Metropolis, and his instances are a housing scheme undertakenf 
a scheme of drainage projected, a contract for Blackwall Tunnel 
euxepted. He boasts that the County Council will find salvation for 
the human derelicts. But he omits to consider that the Qouncil is 
td be organised as a gigantic trades union; that trades unions are 
already responsible, by the exclusion of all but skilled workers, for 
the existence of a considerable proportion of ‘the submerged 
teuth; ’ and that the whole of his programme, so fer as it is stated, 
will have the directly contrary effect of salvation for human dere- 

"Ij^cts. 

Mr. Bums’s candour is doubtful; so is also his accuracy. His 
eaution and his logic are demonstrably absent. The fects are, for 
’ twb reasons, the more important in weighing the merits of the Pro- 
scheme of which Mr. Bums is the spokesman. 

.Ffrstly, it is the avowed principle of the Progressives to starve 
' ihtdlectual labour in order to enrich the labour of bone and muscle. 

jao man, therefore, flatter himself that these vast business 
^terprises will be conducted by skilled and competent managers. It 
is to be conducted by the Council itself (assisted, it may be, by dis~ 
trict councils), although, with the business already in hand, the 
members have sat at nearly 650 committee meetings, and at upwards 
of 600 8nlw!ommittees. 

Secondly, the members of the old Council who most inspired the 
oon^dence of the public have all retired. Though Lord Kosebery 
seeks re-election, Sir John Lubbock is gone; Sir Thomas Farrar, Mr. 
OdIMti, Lord Lingen, and Mr. Horace Farquhar are also gone. In 
titand men unacquainted with business or finance, eleoted, 
'' Ao^iB^ilcMriAtdlig^oe, but for their political yrtisAnsb^ And the 
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possiUe danger that looms in the fatnre of the bonnen q«onlatioiu 
to which the ratepayers are invited is immensely inoreaeed by this 
£giet. The Act creating the Council is so interpre^» that no Budget 
is prepared by the Finance Committee, no general control ,is 
exeroised over the annual outlay of money, and each committee 
spends the ratepayers’ money without reference to the ei|>enditure 
of other committees. 

A vast commercial enterprise—a colossal speculation—^is Ufged 
upon the ratepayers, who are invited, upon ridiculous premisses, to run 
the whole risk. The men who ask to be entrusted with the manage^ 
ment of the undertaking, and who, in so doing, demand duties and 
responsibilities beyond the capacity of men to discharge, inspire no 
confidence. They offer themselves as candidates for the Council, not 
as men of business, but as men of party; they urge as their qualifica¬ 
tions for managing a dock company their precise shade of political 
thought; they are without practical experience or financial training; 
they are visionary enthusiasts, who throw coolness and caution to the 
winds. These are not the hands in which public money can be safely 
placed, and, on commercial grounds'alone, every prudent ratepayer is 
bound to resist, might and main, a programme which may lead to 
financial rUin and unparalleled commercial disaster. 

There are other points in the programme which moderate men 
oppose on other grounds. 

Mr. Bums, as spokesman for the Progressives, objects to the 
municipal body being ‘ cabined, cribbed, confined,’ by Acts of Parlia¬ 
ment passed by the ground landlords, and complains that the collective 
life of London is ‘ circumscribed by the publican, the jobber, and the 
monopolist.’ The language tempts some men to wish that the powers 
of the Council were even more narrowly limited than they are. The 
Moderates desire to see the Council perform zealously, efiSiciently, 
and economically, every duty cast upon it by Parliament. They pro¬ 
test against a body which is appointed as a County Council becoming 
a vast trading corporation, and a gigantic employer of labour, organ¬ 
ised on strictly Trade Unionist lines, stifling individual enterprfee, 
and opening up endless source’s of municipal corruption and politfeal 
intimidation. They see that its hands are already full of legitimate 
work, and desire no unnecessary additions to its duties and responsi¬ 
bilities. They resist the attempt of a body, which was called into 
being to administer certain Acts of Parliament, to refuse the per¬ 
formance of the statutory duties which it accepted, its determination 
to wring further powers from Parliament, and its usurpation .Of .the 
Zeroise of legislative and executive functions. 

This is the great principle on which the two parties split asundmr. 
The details may best be followed by taking Mr. Burns’s remarks in 
ordOr, But it will, be ronembered, as already said, that'. Mr. 
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Bttru omito the control of the police force firom hU article, though 
it i» an essential feature in the Progressive programme, and though 
the retention of the present Imperial control is an equally essential 
future in the programme of the Progressives. 

, As to the water supply of London, the Moderates partially agree 
with the Progressives. But whereas the Progressives demand the 
acquisition of the monopoly without an alternative, the Moderates 
desiije either to come to terms with the existing companies or to pro¬ 
vide a new supply. The sufficiency of the present supply is a grave 
and pressing question. The river Lea is already taxed to the full 
limit; the resources of the Kent weUs are strained; within the next 
five years the maximum limit to be taken from the Thames will 
probably be reached. To provide a new supply from Wales would 
be a work of fifteen years. What is to be done in the mean¬ 
while, especially when in 1910, supposing population to increase at 
its present rate, 120,000,000 gallons of water will be daily required 
above the present consumption? It is necessary to take some 
immediate steps. 

If the County Council are to take over the water, ‘ why not,’ asks 
Mr, Bums, ‘ the gas and tramways ? ’ The answer is obvious. There 
is here no pressure of immediate necessity ; there is also the rivalry 
of competition. There is no monopoly in modes of giving light or 
imparting motion. Water will be always wanted, and will always 
remain water. Electricity may at any moment supersede gas and 
horses, and the loss will fall upon the ratepayer. At the same tijne, 
it remains to be proved that a Council is competent tb manage 
business concerns, like gas and tramways, as cheaply and efficiently 
as ^vate persons. On these grounds, and others, the Moderates are 
opposed to the acquisitio;! of gas and tramway companies. 

As to the drainage of the Metropolis, both parties are equally 
eager to make the system efficient. But Mr. Burns seems to claim 
for County Council more in this direction than it has really done, 
and to depreciate unduly the work of its predecessors. The Metro¬ 
politan Board in constructing Barking outfall and commencing 
Crossness outfall were, in fact, obeying a mandate of a Koyal Com¬ 
mission, which represented the best scientific opinion of the day. 
Owing to the fact that their works were tncomplete, the County 
Council has enjoyed a school of experiment, by the advantages of 
which it has most wisely profited. 

As to the housing of the working classes, both parties again are 
equally agjfeed in their desire to render the Acts effective .In details 
they pay differ; but the improved housing of the working classes is' 
equimy an object of Progressives and Moderates. 

Oa^.the rating question much difference of opinion has existed and 
stiK The. Moderates are, as a whole, prepared to admit that^ 
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the law is in a fatilty state, that local needs should be paid for out of 
local property, that persons who receive the benefit of local property 
should contribute to its needs in a fair proportion, and that owners 
do not, in the case of improvements, contribute their fair share. But 
the Moderates are not prepared to stop aU improvements till the change 
in the law Is made, or to overthrow existing contracts, or to throw 
new burdens upon the owners without some equitable arrangement 
as to existing leases and possibly without giving increased representa¬ 
tion in proportion to the additional burden. 

As to the purchase and management of the markets, or as to the 
acquisition of the existing docks, and the provision of new shipping 
accommodation, and other cognate subjects, the same differences 
exist between the two parties as appear,in reference to gas and 
tramways. The Progressives advocate the acquisition and the 
municipalisation of all necessary public monopolies, while Moderate 
men desire to see the existing Acts for their regulation and 
control honestly and efficiently enforced before any further steps are 
taken. A body, which has already to suj^ervise and control danger¬ 
ous trades, to inspect markets, weights and measures, slaughter¬ 
houses, dairies, milk shops, &c., to carry out the Factory and 
Workslio])s Acts, to enforce the laws relating to sanitation, health, 
and public improvements, and which has under its control fire 
brigades, asylums, parks, and innumerable items of municipal govern¬ 
ment, has no time or ability at its disposal for the working of business 
concerns of such vast size and complexity. 

Upon the labour regulations enforced by the Council, or upon the 
interference with trade, which it has sanctioned, the Moderates differ 
from the Progressive majority by which those regulations were intro- 
(luced, and which the same party desires to extend. They differ in 
principle as well as in detail, but the degrees of the differences are, 
of course, widely divergent. Many Moderates lay stress on the 
general impolicy of superseding private by public agencies, and the mis¬ 
chievous results that follow as a necessary, though indirect, conse¬ 
quence from well-intentioned legislation. They deprecate the increase 
of corporate action and the decrease of individual action. They see 
in socialistic changes the enslavement of the individual to communi¬ 
ties. They recognise even in house-building by municipal bodies the 
tendency to produce bad houses, because it no longer pays private 
persons to repair them, to check the multiplication of better houses 
because the property is rendered undesirable. But these considera¬ 
tions of the State vey^ma the Individual, which are at stake in the Pro¬ 
gressive and the Moderate programmes, .are too wide for discussion 
within my limits of time and space. 

I have touched upon scarcely half the points which Mr, Burns*s 
ttVticle suggests* I have left out many of the arguments that may 
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be nvgedi fiir the Moderate programme. But enough has, perhaps, 
been said to suggest to ^ Moderate men the need of voting 
against the Progressives. And in conclusion to an inadequate state- 
ment, I will add the hope that Mr. Bums will forgive my express¬ 
ing plainly my opinion on his qualifications to make a wise use of my 
money. 

E. E. Prothero. 
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HOW TO FEDERATE THE EMPIRE 

« 

A REPLY TO CRITICS 

In the October number of this Eeview I ventured with much hesita¬ 
tion to give my views on the question of Imperial Federation, Mine 
was not a Colonial plan, nor did I speak for Canada. Imperial Feder¬ 
ation, as I then showed, did not emanate from the colonies, but was 
originated by a number of the leading public men of both the 
liolitical parties in this country in 1884. Having devoted thirty- 
seven years of my life to securing to the best of my ability the 
perpetuation for all time of British institutions in the northern half 
of North America, and believing as I did that the greatness of the 
British Empire depended upon the retention of her colonies, I re¬ 
sponded to the suggestion of JiOrd Salisbury that a scheme should be 
2 iropounded. I may be jiermitted to say in excuse for my temerity 
that I had the honour to be one of the authors, a quarter of a century 
ago, of the Federation of Canada, which has surpassed the most 
sanguine expectations of its founders. I offered my suggestions with 
diffidence, and declared iny readiness to abandon them if anything 
better could be devised. These i^roposals have been subjected to the 
most extended criticism here and in Canada and Australia, but after 
the most careful examination* of all the objections I cannot find that 
I have been favoured by my critics with any alternative plan. 

It is satisfactory to me to know that a krge portion of the 
criticism to which my former article was subjected was founded 
upon a misapprehension of what I had written. I proposed that when 
VoL. XXXI—No. 182 • 0 0 
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Australasia and South Africa were each united under a central 
government, as Canada now is, the representatives in London of 
each of these great outlying portions of the Empire, being members 
of their respective Governments, should eaj ojfficio be sworn of Her 
Majesty’s Privy Council, and thus be placed in a position to be called 
into consultation with the Cabinet on all questions of foreign policy 
affecting the countries from which they came. This has been treated 
as a demand from Canada, and as a great concession for the Imperial 

G6temment to make, and Lord Brassey dismisses the proposition 

curtly in this Review of January last by saying: ‘ It does not seem 
feasible to give seats in the Cabinet to the Agents-General of the 
Colonies/ That is not what I proposed; but for the purpose of meet¬ 
ing the suggestion made by the advocates of Imperial Federation 
that some means of giving the colonies a voice in matters of foreign 
policy must be found, and of affording Her Majesty’s Government 
the fullest information on questions vitally affecting the whole 
Empire, and of promoting the most perfect rapport with what at no 
distant day will be Greater Britain, I ventured to propound a means by 
which these objects could be obtained without in the least degree 
conflicting with the constitution of this country or of the colonies. 
This proposal was first suggested by that eminent veteran statesman, 
Earl Grey, It has been endorsed by the JNIarquis of Lome after five 
years’ experience as Governor-General of Canada. The Right Hon. 
W. E. Forster said in this Review of February 1885 :— 

Lord Grey 1ms repeated in the Pall Mall Gazette the suggestion which he 
made in this Reyiew in 1870, viz. the appointment of the agents of the colonies as 
privy councillors, and their constitution us a board of advice to assist the Cabinet, 
and especially the colonial secretury, in the management of colonial affairs; and 
Lord Lome has further defined this suggestion, and given excellent arguments in 
ita support. It would be difficult to find any proposal supported by so great a 
weight of experience as this agreement between the veteran minister who has an 
unmatched experience of the Colonial Office, and the man who has just returned 
from successful government of our largest colony. 

Lord Granville, when Secretary of State for the Colonies, at- the 
dinner given to Mr. Murray Smith, the Agent-General of Victoria, 
said:— 

Mr. Murray Smith, our honoured guest, will be at home next month. In addi¬ 
tion to the great personal position which he held in the estimation of his fellow- 
colonists when he came out, his sojourn in this country must add to the weight of 
his opinions. He is the type of the class of men whom the great colonies have 
sent out as their representatives, and who have contributed to the formation of an 
restitution of inestimable advantage to the relations of the homo country and the 
great.dependencies of the Crown, They havebrought us into nearer touch with one 
ano^&er. Many mistakes which have formerly arisen througli misconception on 
either' side, either as regards the feelings of the colonies, the Imperial necessities, 
ct int«nationaI obligations, would now be unjustifiable, and ought to be impos- 
dble. . 
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Lord Rosebery, in his speech on Colonial and Foreign Policy at 
Leeds in 1888, said:— 

A great change has come over the whole of our foreign policy during the last 
twenty years- I think you will see a greater change in the next twenty years. 
Our foreign policy has becomt^ more of a colonial policy, and is becoming every 
day more entwined with our colonial interests. Formerly our foreign policy was 
mainly nn Indian policy—it was mainly guided by considerations of what was best 
for our Indian Empire. That brought us into many complications which we might 
otherwise have avoided, but 'which wo folt were rightly faced to save so splendid 
a possession; but now, owing to causes which I will point out to you, colonial in¬ 
fluences must necessarily overshadow our foreign policy. In the first place, our 
colonial communities are rising to a pitch of power which makes it natural for us 
to listen to them whenever tliey make representations on their own behalf; and they 
do make constant representations on their own behalf. In the next place, we find 
that the other Powers are beginning a career of colonial aggrandisement. AVe 
formerly did not have in our foreign alfairs to trouble ourselves much with colonial 
questions, because we liad a monopoly of colonies. That monopoly has ceased ; 
but consider for a mofnent, as matters stand now, how largely our foreign policy 
is a colonial policy. AVhy, our principal question of foreign policy at this moment 
may be said to bo the fisheries dispute between Canada and the United States. 
It is difficult for some of us—it is difficult, at any rate, for myself—to consider the 
United States as a foreign power, but the United States in these colonial questions 
has interests totally different from ours or those of Canada, and in dealing with 
Canadian questions it is clear that the voice of Canada must sound loud in th6 
councils of the For<*igii Office. 

% 

You are a coterminous power with Germany in the Pacific. In questions re^ 
lating to the Pacific, the voice of your colonial community in Australia must bo 
loudly heard, the voice of Australia must be almost paramount in the councils of 
the Foreign Office with regard to these questions. 

• • • • « « t 

You will have, as I think, to admit the colonies to a much larger share in 
your affairs than you do at present.' You will have to give them aright to prompt 
the voice of England, when it speaks abroad, to a much greater extent than at 
present. 

Lord Derby, and Lord Stanley, the present Governor-General of 
Canada, have borne testimony to the assistance the representatives 
of the self-governing colonies have been to the Government here in 
the administration of public affairs. Lord Thring, in his recent 
brochure on ‘ The Consolidation of the British Empire,’ says on this 
point: ‘The direct intervention of a colony may be secured by 
elevating the position of an Agent-General to one more akin to that 
of a Minister of a Foreign State, and giving him a facility of access 
to the British Government.’ Who, with aU this evidence before 
them, can doubt the advantage to the Imperial Cabinet of the fullest 
and freest consultation under the confidential regulations of the 
Privy Council with the representatives of the Governments of Canada, 
Australasia, and South Africa? If anyone is able to propound a 
more practicable means of ^mutual co-operation and concert in the 
interests of the Empire his suggestions will be welcomed.' 
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I now come to the question of defence. Well aware that the 
policy of levying a large tax upon the colonies for the support of the 
army and navy of England was one of the principal attractions of 
Imperial Federation with many in thife country, and believing that 
policy to be founded on misapprehension and fraught with danger, 
I stated my opinion that the strength of the Empire would be better 
{promoted by the resources of the colonies being utilised in the future, 
as they had been in the past, in opening up the great ^fields of 
cobnisation possessed by Great Britain in Canada, South Africa, and 
Australasia, and providing for their local defence. As an illustration 
of what could be done in that way, I referred to the construction of 
a transcontinental line, of railway by Canada at a cost to the country 
over twenty-five millions sterling, and for which the people are now 
taxed nearly a million sterling per annum. I referred also to an average 
annual expenditure of fourteen hundred thousand dollars for the per¬ 
manent force, for the training of 37,000 militiamen, and for the Koyal 
MilitaryCoIlege,whichhas already provided some seventy officers for the 
British Army. My critics have misconstrued what I said into a state¬ 
ment that the construction of this great line of railway communication 
was to be taken as a sufficient contribution by Canada to the defence of 
the Empire, and, while not venturing to deny its Imperial importance, 
have reminded me that it was built for commercial puq>oses, and 
that the capital was obtained in this country! The Intercolonial 
Railway was lengthened and its cost greatly increased at the instance 
of Her Majesty’s Government, for strategic purposes, and without the 
(Canadian Pacific Railway there could be no communication through 
British territory between the older provinces and the North-West 
and British .Columbia. It was indispensable as a means of defence 
and mutual support. Its Imperial value is not, I submit, lessened 
because it opened up to settlement the great prairies of the Canadian 
North-West, where forty millions of British subjects may find em¬ 
ployment in providing bread and meat for the people of this country. 
I can. bear the taunt that the capital for the Canadian Pacific Rail¬ 
way was found in this country when it is rcmeniborcd iliat those 
who supplied it have been paid the highest rate of interest, and 
thus enriched, whilst those who sent their money to South America 
have lost it. I may say, however, that I did not refer to what 
Canada had done to promote the security of the Empire as in any 
way absolving her from further expenditure, but as an indication of 
her readiness to discharge her duty in tliis regard. I may say that 
I differ toto with those who are apparently striving to convince 
the British public that Canada is a burden to the Empire. One 
noembe’r of the House of Commons has avowed the opinion that the 
Sooner England can rid herself of such an incubus the better, but I 
fttel confident that that sentiment is not shaLred by half a dozen of 
his fellow-fliembers. The views of the gfeat body of the public men 
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of all parties in this country on this point were well stated by Lord 
Kosebery in his- address to the Chamber of Commerce at Leeds:— 

I ^ 

It is not merely the commercial interests involved, it is a narrowing down of 
this country to its European possessions. Do not flatter yourself tliat if Canadfa 
and Australia were to leave you, you would retain your smaller colonies. The 
West Indies would go with Canada; Australia w’ould take in Australasia. As to 
the Cape, I think you might well make up your mind for th«^ secession of the 
Cape under circumstances such as these. Well, if you wish to remain alone ii^the 
world with Ireland you can do so. • 

♦ 

Also by Lord Salisbury in bis speech at Exeter in February 

What is it that gives to this little island its commanding position? Why is 
it that fleets from every nation, from every quarter of the globe, come into your 
ports ; that the products of countless regions are subject to your industry; and 
that the manufactures which the industry of your people complete are carried to 
the furthest comers of the globe ? What is it that gives to you this privileged 
position? It is that your flag floats over populations far more numerous and 
regions far vaster than your own, and that upon the dominions of your sovereign 
the sun never sets. 

I yield to no one in a due appreciation of the great value to 
Canada of the array and navy and diplomatic service of England. 
But I deny that any additional burden is imposed upon this country 
by the possession of Canada. If the United States could accomplish 
their desire of liaving one Government from the E<piator to the North 
Pole, and England were left without a harbour in North America into 
which her ships could enter in time of war, and deprived of her in¬ 
valuable coal supplies, both on the Atlantic and Pacific coast, can 
anyone pretend that she could reduce her army by a man or her 
navy by a ship ? What would then become of her trade with China 
and Japan, and to what extent might not her Indian Empire be thus 
imperilled ? Canada has shown in tlie past the value she attaches to 
British institutions, and will every hour become a still greater 
strength to the Empire by building up and training a powerful 
British community to defend tlie connection of which she is so proud. 
Commercial princijjles and defence may be combined, as in the case 
of her canals [on which she has already expended over eleven millions 
sterling, and has incuiTed further liabilities], which provide the most 
magnificent inland navigation in the world, and will enable gunboats 
of large size to reach, in case of war, the head of Lake Sui>erior. 

Among the measures recently sanctioned by the Parliament pf 
this country to increase its naval strength, it will be generaUy 
admitted that the policy of securing the construction of arm^ 
cruisers like the ‘Teutonic’ and ‘Majestic,’built under Admiralty 
supervision, of great speed, provided with ai'mament, and subject U> 
appropriation as cruisers in time of war, promises the best resultsi in 
proportion to the expenditure. Canada is now pledged to appropriate 
165,000^. sterling per annum to provide such a service from England 
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to Canada, and between Canada and Australia. She has already 
given 15,000i. a year to the steamers between Canada and Japan and 
China, making a total annual sum of 180,000Z. for the best form of 
naval defence. At a time when Canada has accomplished so much for 
the security df the Empire in the past, and is now struggling to 
secure at great cost such an important enterprise, is she to be held 
up to the contempt of the people of this country as not taking her 
fjEiir share of the burdens of the Empire ? Let me say to Sir John 
Colomb, who criticises in his ‘ Survey of Existing Conditions ’ the 
issues which occupied the people of Canada at the late general 
election, that when the Opposition propounded to the country, then 
smarting under the ^IcKinley tariff, the policy of consulting their 
own interests by supporting free trade with the American Kepublic, 
involving the adoption of their prohibitory tariff against England, 
the Government of Canada joined issue with them on that point, and 
wjent in to the battle with ‘British institutions, and no discrimination 
against the mother country’ inscribed on their banners. Their great 
leader, Sir John A. Macdonald, who in his seventy-sixth year braved 
the inclemency of a Canadian winter, fell a martyr in that struggle, 
but not until he had planted that flag securely upon tlie ramparts of 
his country, and had his dying hours cheered, like tlie immortal 
Wolfe, by the consciousness that victory was assui'ecl. All that I 
have said in regard to Canada on this question may be said in 
reference to Australia. If those great colonies are sufleriug at this 
moment from financial embarrassment, it is because their credit has 
been strained in a loyal endeavour to open up their country for 
settlement and to provide the means of defence on land and sea. 

I am glad to be able to inform I^ord Timing that the law requires 
that the officer at the head of the Canadian Militia and Military Force 
shall be an officer of the Imperial Army, that lie has always been 
selected by the Commander-in-Cliief here, and that the Canadian Act 
provides that ‘ Whenever the militia or any part t hereof is called out 
for active service by reason of war, invasion, or insurrection, Her 
Majesty may place them under the orders of the commander of her 
regular forces in Canada.’ 

In my former article, after dealing with what I considered a 
practicable mode of giving the outlying portions of the Empire the 
best means of making their opinions known on questions of foreign 
policy affecting them, and of securing cordial co-operation between 
them and the Imperial Government, I expressed the opinion that the 
C^ncellor of the Exchequer would be able to devise with the three 
representatives of Canada, Australasia, and South Africa a fiscal policy 
that would be mutually advantageous, and at the’ same time greatly 
promote the development of the colonies and expand the trade of 
England. I offered at the same time some evidence to show that a 
smaQ duty on com would not necessarily raise the ‘price of bread. 
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Here again I have been greatly misunderstood, and charged by my 
critics with asking everything and conceding nothing, I submit 
that my statement will not bear that construction, as I proposed the 
fiscal policy to be adopted should be settled with the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer on mutugilly advantageous terms. Long ago, in the 
Canadian House of Commons, I advocated the policy of a mutually pre¬ 
ferential tariff beiwet'ii Canada and England. My mode of arranging 
it meets the objection raised by Mr. Goschen in a debate on this 
question in the House of Commons in 1891. He said: ‘ We ought to 
have securities from the colonies not merely that they would put a 
5 per cent, extra on foreigners, but that their tariff itself should be 
such as would be likely to protect this coutitry from loss.’ The 
arrangement proposed by me would give that security, as it was to be 
made with the Chancellor of the Exchequer. It would ensure at the 
same time a great development in the colonies, and a corresponding 
expansion of the trade of this country by the increased demand for 
the products of British industry. No one who takes the trouble to 
investigate this subject can doubt the advantage of such a policy in 
stimulating the rapid progress of England’s great fields for colonisa¬ 
tion or the consequent expansion of British trade. Even as matters 
now stand, the truism that trade follows the flag is placed beyond 
controversy by the statistics of the Empire. Lord Rosebery, in the 
speech to which I have alluded at the Chamber of Commerce at Leeds, 
gives conclusive evidence on this point, lie said;— 

The I'nitt'd vStates have taken from us'during the last tt‘n years an average of 
24,350,000/. of home ])roduce. Their population is nearly 00,000,000, and, there¬ 
fore, they have taken of our home produce at the rate of about 8^. per head. Now 
Canada, which, as you know, is coterminous with the Cnited States, andwhichre- 
mains to us, has talven from us on an average 7,300,000/. during the past ten 
years. Take tlieir population at 6,000,000, and that gives nearly 30«. per head, 
or nearly four times what the TTnited States takes from up. 'Well, but, gentlemen, 
you may say that the United States have a more hostile tariff against us than. 
Canada has; but, if you think for a moment, you will remember that, if Canada 
were to leave us, she w^ould be pretty certain to adopt the tariff of the United 
States, and we’ should not be materially benefited by that proceeding. But let us 
consider the case of Australia, Australia takes from us on an average 24,250,000/., 
or about the same as the whole of the United States, although its population is 
only about 3,260,000, or at the rate of 7/. per head, being more than seventeen 
times more than the United States witJi its jJopulation of 60,000,000. Now, 
gentlemen, I wish to say that, on that ground of commercial interest alone, the 
question is-worthy of the consideration of our great commercial communities. 

If, therefore, the effect of a duty on com did slightly increase the 
cost of bread, the artisans of this country would, in my opinion, find 
abundant compensation in the increased employment resulting from 
this policy. But while my critics have challenged the accuracy of 
my assertion that the sm^ll duty suggested on foreign com would not 
increase the price in the loaf, none of them have condescended to 
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refute the evidence I submitted in support of that opinion. I toolt 
the prices of com at Mark Lane for two years, and showed that an 
increase of 5a. per quarter did not raise the cost of bread; in fact, it 
was only when the increase reached lOa. that a halfpenny was added to 
the four-pound loaf, I have* not seen any refutation of the clear 
and concise statements of Lord Dunraven on this question in this 
Reviewfor March, 1891. He said :— 

The duty on wheat in France in 1882 -was only 2'8rf. per cwt.; in 1885 it was 
raised to 16d. per cwt., or 636 per cent. According to some economists, the price 
of wheat should have gone up in lilce proportion, and the masses have had to pay 
dearer for theii bread. But what are the facts? The price of wheat actually feH 
from an average of 10-0&?. per cwt. in 1883, the year following the low duty, to 
0*20«. in 1886, the year following the increased duty, or 8 per cent. Instead of 
the poor man in France having to pay dearer for lus bread, ho paid less in 1886 
than in 1883, ns the following table shows:— 


Brcinl 


Fir&t qiinlity 
Smuni qiuiIUy 
I Tliinl quality 


1883 

1S84 

]88r> 

188G 

d. 

(/. 


d. 

1-57 

1 4rt 

1 39 

1-39 

1-35 

J *2(1 

M7 

1*22 

117 

1 13 

1-U4 

l'U9 


In Germany, too, I find t]ie .'same results follow from increased duties. "WJieat 
went down from 10*30#. per cwt. in 1882, when the duty was per cwt., to 
0*39#. per cwt. in 1889, or 9 per cent., when the duty was 2#. Qd. ])cr cwt., or 600 per 
cent, higher, •while bread remained at about the same price. Tnttinial development 
appears in both these cases to have more than compensated for any restriction of 
foreign imports, and it is only fair to remember tliat the re.'iources of the Britisli 
Empire in respect of food supply are immeasurably greater than those of France 
or Germany. 

Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, I am aware, said a short time ago in the 
House of Commons: ‘ Supposing a duty is imposed upon these articles 
coming from foreign countries here, what would be the natural effect ? 
The price would be raised by something more than the duty. If the 
price was not raised, what good would it he to the colonies ? * I do 
not despair of convincing the l^resident of the Board of Trade that 
the price would not be increased, and that the result would be an 
immense advantage to both Great Britain and her colonies. 1 
respectfully submit that the price of corn is controlled not by the cost 
of production, of freight or insurance, or of the duty, but by the 
question of demand and supply. I have already given the testimony 
of a gentleman well acquainted with both Canada and the United 
States, Sir Lyon Playfair, that in a few years the United States will 
have no com for export, and that Canada will be able to supply all 
that now comes from that country. Mr. Staveley Hill, M.P., who 
has an intimate personal knowledge of the great Canadian North- 
West, said at a conference of the Midland Union of Conservative 
Associations last July 
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Ho knew Canada and Manitoba well, and he believed that during the next ten 
years they would be able to supply all that amount of grain which the population 
of England required, and which could not be supplied by England itself. .If that 
was so supplemented by grain from other colonies, we should see ourselves abso¬ 
lutely independent of any grain coming from Russia, the United States, France, or 
any other countries that put on prohibitive duty. 

The New York Sun in a recent issue went into a series of calcula¬ 
tions which show that in about seven years the surplus com of 

th'e United States will be required for the consumption of its own 
population. All this points to the necessity of stimulating the pro¬ 
duction of com in India, Canada, and Australasia in such a way as foUy 
to meet the demand in this country. The imposition of a small duty 
in the meantime will not stop the supply from the United States, for 
the best of reasons, that they have no other market so good, even if 
they had to add 5s, a quarter to the freight and insurance they now 
pay. It does not matter to tjie buyer whether the wheat pays ten cents 
freight, as it may do if grown near the sea-coast, or forty cents if grown 
in Manitoba. The cost of getting it to market is paid by the seller, 
whether freight or duty. In 1887, wheat in London brought 78. 3cZ., 
in 1890 4«. per bushel, a difference of 45 per cent., yet this fall in 
price did not lessen production. I will now endeavour to show 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach how both England and the colonies may be 
benefited without an increase in the price. The State of Dakota, in 
the United States, and the Province of Manitoba lie side by side, and 
are both famous for the production of the finest wheat in the world. 
Where will the hundreds of thousands of agriculturists seeking 
homes annually in the New World go if the wheat raised in the 
Canadian North-West comes into this great mart free, while that 
grown in Dakota pays 58, a quarter before it can compete with it ? 
In a short time a large number of men would, under these circum¬ 
stances, take their capital and industry to build up Canada, who would 
otherwise go under a foreign flag instead of becoming a source of wealth 
and‘strength to the Empire. But what will be the effect upon the 
artisans of this country ? Let me answer that question in the words 
of Sir William Leng at a recent meeting of the Sheffield Chamber of 
Commerce. He said:— 

In other words, one Australian settler, with a wife and three children, is about 
as good a customer as sixty Americans, seventy-five Germans, or seventy French¬ 
men. One million such families would be worth as much to British labour as the 
whole American nation. Twenty shillings^ worth of colonial produce secures a 
demand for nineteen shillings’ worth of British labour products. Every quarter 
of wheat Imported from Australia secures from fifteen to twenty times the trade 
and employment a quarter of American wheat does ^ and every quarter ffom 
Canada thirty-five times as much as one from Russia. 

I think I have shown that the price would not be increased by the 
imposition of the duty, but even if it were it would be to an insig- 
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nificant extent, and the consumer could be relieved in other ways. 
Mr. Chaplin, the Minister of Agriculture, laid a return upon the table 
of the House of Commons in April 1891, which showed that the duty 
of Is. per quarter remitted in 1869 had caused no decrease in the price 
of bread, and that if it had been continued it would have produced over 
2,000,000^. of revenue in 1890. It is, therefore, obvious that the pro¬ 
posed duty would furnish the Chancellor of the Exchequer with the 

means of reducing the duty on foreign teas and coffee to a much 
greater extent than would meet any possible enhanced cost of bread. 

One objection has been raised to which I am almost ashamed to 
allude, and that is, that the United States w^ould resent such a policy 
and retaliate. I am not surj)rised that Mr. Caniegie, whose great 
desire is to see Canada forced to become part of the United States, 
should attack any policy calculated to consolidate the Empire. How 
could they retaliate ? Would they refuse to send their wheat to the 
best market they could still find in the wcgrld ? They would cease to be 
Americans if they did. Can they adopt a tariff more prohibitory, either 
to Canada or England than the McKinley Act ? I am glad to see that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer repudiates this humiliating doctrine. 
On the 17th of February, 1891, he used the following language in 
the House of Commons :— 

I think it possible that the advantages of the consolidation of the Empire may 
be so great that, if the increase in the price of the loaf is extremely small, the pro¬ 
ducers, with whom the power now lies fur more than with the consumers, may 
not object. 

I differ from the right honourable member for Leeds, who supposed that if we 
had any customs union or arrangement by which favour was shown to the colonies, 
that the United States would have a right to interfere. I do not think theUnited 
States would have a right to remonst rate or interfere in the way he suggested. 
The right honourable member suggested England would be brought to her knees, 
but I must enter my protest against such an extreme view, that mider no circum¬ 
stances could wo make any arrangements with our colonies without bringing in 
the other bread-producing countries. If we find we could make the whole. Em¬ 
pire one as regards customs, surely we have the same right of Zollvereiji Union as 
Germany has with Bavaria, or the United States among themselves. I claim for 
ourselves the same right. 

The Earl of Aberdeen, in a speech at Toronto lately, said :— 

The price of the loaf of bread need not rise higher by the imposition of a slight 
preference duty, though the middleman would probably have to reduce his margin 
of profits. I mean a low tax, such as finds an analogy in a revenue tax. Such, I 
think, should not give offence to any nation, seeing how it would only apply to in¬ 
tegral if autonomous parts of the British Empire. As a strong free-trader and an 
adduced Liberal, I think such moderate discrimination as I have described would 
be practicable in the near future if judiciously introduced and applied. The idea 
of a.fi^eration of Imperial interests is a vast project, worthy of the study of the 
best of our men at home and abroad. 

All the self-governing colonies have united in urging upon the 
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Imperial Goveminent the removal of a clause in the treaties with 
Belgium and Germany which prevents any closer fiscal relations 
between England and her colonies than those between them and 
foreign countries, and Lord Salisbury has expressed the hope that an 
opportunity may arise of getting rid of those ‘ unfortunate ’ provisions. 
No other country in the world is prevented making the closest fiscal 
relations they desire within their own possessions. 

Sir Albert Rollit, M.P., submitted the following resolution to 

the meeting of the Associated Chambers of Commerce at Dublin last 
autumn, which passed unanimously :— 

That, in th(‘ opinion of this Association, it is expedient that practical arrange¬ 
ments should, if ]>oh 8 ible, be devised to secure closer commercial union between 
the mother country and lier colonies and dependencies, and that the Chambers 
heartily approve of the forthcoming Congress of Chambers of Commerce of the 
Empire, as conducing towards this important end j also that the Association will 
do its best to obttiiii through its chambers and otherwise the commercial and 
statistical information necessary to a determination of the questions involved, and 
authorises its council to apj)oint a committee for this purpose, if it should deem it 
desirable to do so. 

Tu his able speech on that occasion he said :— 

What is the commorcinl aspect of this Imperial question ? I say, without 
hesitation, that the coloiiitjs and dependencies of Jilugland arc those W'hich give us 
not only the most secure x)ortion of our trade, but which, taken as a whole, con¬ 
tribute the larg(!st proportion towards it. Of our ox^iorts, tb<» colonies take one- 
third, as compared with all other nations of the world, and of our imports they 
contribute one-fourth. 

At the conference at Birmingham of the National Union of Con¬ 
servative Associations in November last, attended by a large number 
of members of Parliament, the following resolution was carried by a 
large majority:— 

That the principle advocated by the United Empire Trade League, favouring 
the extension of commerce upon a preferential basis throughout all parts of the 
Jlritish Empire, will he of the highest collective and individual advantage; and, 
further, that the provision of 0113 ' treaties imposing limitations upon the full 
development of trade between the United Kingdom and other parts of the British 
Empire should be abrogated; and this conference expresses the earliest expecta¬ 
tion that Her Majesty’s Government will see their wa}’ clear before the next elec¬ 
tion campaign to make some decisive declaration of their intention to endeavour 
to promote mutually favouring customs arrangements between the colonies and 
the home country. 

» 

% 

The charge has been made against this policy that it is an aban¬ 
donment of Free Trade principles, but Lord Salisbury has made an 
authoritative declaration that preferential fiscal arrangements within 
the Empire do not involve the principle of protection. It has also 
been objected that there is no evidence that the colonies would support 
such a policy. The enthusiasm with which Colonel Howard Vincent 
was received throughout Canada is conclusive as regards that country. 
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The action taken by all the Agents-General in their appeal to Her 
Majesty’s Government to abrogate the clauses preventing preferential 
arrangements in those two treaties leaves no reason to doubt the 
feeling of the Australasian colonies. The present moment is not 
favourable for the discussion of this que^ion. But, after the im¬ 
pending struggle which now absorbs attention here is over, what¬ 
ever may be the issue, the importance of this subject will force itself 
upon the public mind irrespective of party, with the result, I trust, of 
consolidating the strength and increasing the prosperity of this great 
Empire. 

Charles Tupper. 
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PROSPECTS OF MARRIAGE FOR WOMEN 

A CENTURY has ])assed since Mary Wollstonecrafb published her 
Vindication of the Rights of Woman^ and Maria Edgeworth, with 
greater tact and knowledge of the world, pleaded for the higher 
education of women in her Letters to Literary Ladies, Whatever 
views we may hold as to the change, there can be no doubt that the 
modes of thought and of life of women in all classes have altered 
considerably, for good or for evil, in the last hundred years. It is, 
however, possible to exaggerate the change, and to be mistaken both 
as to its causes and its resulting tendencies ; and now that there are 
signs of a new departure, it may be as well to take stock and consider 
how we stand at present. 

First and foremost the question presents itself, How do women 
stand now with regard to that all-absorbing occupation obtained 
through marriage-? Their position in industry is so vitally affected 
by their attitude towards marriage, and by the attitude of those 
around them, they are so constantly called upon to balance an in¬ 
dustrial gain with social loss, that before all things it is necessary to 
see on what the expectation of marriage is grounded and the effect 
produced. by it on efficiency and wages. After marriage we should 
estimate not so much tlie effect of marriage on industrial posi¬ 
tion, but rather the effect of industry on domestic life. 

In calculating the possibilities of maiTiage on a statistical basis, 
the method is frequently adoj^ted of subtracting all the widows from 
the population and pointing out that in the remainder (the widowers 
not being subtracted) there is a slight surplus of men; the moral is 
drawn that every woman can get married if she will'only make 
herself agreeable, and not be too particular. Putting aside the 
practical objection that all men are not able to supj)ort a wife, and the 
sentimental one that numerical equality does not guarantee mutual 
attraction, this method of calculation ignores several important facts. 
One of these is the preference that men feel for women younger than 
themselves as wives and that women feel for men older than them¬ 
selves as husbands. Granted an equal number of males and females 
between the ages of eighteen and thirty, we have not therefore in 
English society an equal number of marriageable men and women. 
AVherever rather late marriage is the rule with men, that is wherever 
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there is a high standard of comfort, the disproportion is correspond¬ 
ingly great. In a district where boy-and-girl marriages are very 
common, everybody can be married and be more or less miserable 
ever after; but in the upper middle class equality in numbers at 
certain ages implies a surplus of marriageable w#men over marriage¬ 
able men. Nor do equal numbers at the same age imply equal 
numbers in the same locality. Women’s work and men’s work can¬ 
not always be found in equal proportions in the same district; and 
class habits may affect the stream of migration difiFerently. The 
daughters of working-men go out to service or emigrate, while the 
daughters of well-to-do people stay at home ; while, on the other hand, 
the percentage of sons of professional men who go to the colonies or 
to India is probably much greater than the i)ercentage of sons of 
working-men. There is a pro])ability, therefore, that the sexes will be 
distributed unequally in different districts and also in diflferent classes 
of society. 

Taking the Census peturns for 1881, and comparing England and 
Wales with London, we find that, whereas in the former there were 
105 fem’ales to 100 males, in the latter there were 112 females to 
100 males. Here at once we have a marked local difference, and if 
we take special districts of London and compare them with each 
other we shall find a greater disparity. 


1881 .—Number of Fe7nalea to ex'ery 100 Males in 


i 
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Kensing- ' 
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1 
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! 
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All ages 
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122*4 
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112*3 
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! 105-2 
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00 0 ■ 
1 
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97-9 

99 0 

97*2 

: 102-3 

90*1 

liKHi 

6-10 

106*1 

10V3 
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lOM 

104*5 

[ 101*3 

08*G 
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10-16 

122*1 

110-2 

104-3 
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UU-1 

. 16-20 
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146-0 

123-4 

114*7 

107*3 

' 98*3* 

98*1* 
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106*0 
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1180 

112-9 

108-6 

^ 104*6 

101*7 
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26-80 

187-2 

128-1 

116*3 

1107 
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; 1008 
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36-35 

171-9 

1200 

111-9 

114*6 

108*1 

j 102-7 

102-6 


S8-«S 

182*2 

iia*9 

111-7 

111-8 

110-3 

: 104-8 

101-8 

.89.4 

46-66 

1636 

126*1 

120-4 

117-0 

118*3 

1 1110 
!• 

110*8 

0/i-Jl, 


According to Mr. Charles Booth’s classification in Labour avid 
Kensington has 30*4 per cent, of middle and upper class people 


‘ 1 have made no attempt to estimate the error introduced into the Census by 
falsehood. 

• For brevity I use the letters assigned by Mr. Booth to the various classes with 
the signification he hag attached to them, viz.; 


A. ^he lowest class of ocoasiona) labour* 
er^i loafers, and seml*criminal8. 

It. Casaad earnings. 

Intomdttent earnings. 
i>. Small r^fular earnings; 


> In Comfort, 

F. Begiilar standard earnings. 

I\ Higher-class labour. 

O. Lower middle class. 

U. Upper middle class, &g. 
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(Classes G andfcH), Hackney 24-2, Islington 20*9, London 17’8, 
Pancras 15'2. The percentage of these classes in Shoreditch, Bethnal 
Green, and Whitechapel is too small to be taken into account, but 
Shoreditch has 59'8 per cent. * in comfort,’ while Bethnal Green has 
55*4. The order of these districts is, therefore, exactly the same 
whether we arrange them tlccording to preponderance of females over, 
males, or according to well-being. Whitechapel is set apart from the 
rest, most probably by the peculiar effects of the Jewish immigration. 
Putting aside for the moment the question whether the prepondef- 
ance is entirely due to the servant class, there can be little doubt 
that it is connected with the servant-keeping classes. Between the 
ages of 35 and 45 tlie merely migrant portion of the community 
seem to have disappeared, large numbers of shop-assistants, domestic 
servants, &c, having married and settled down amongst their own 
class. Between these ages but a small percentage of unmarried 
people marry; they are, or should be, in the prime of life, and for 
several reasons it is the i)eriod to notice, especially in estimating the 
proportion of men or women who remain unmarried. 

It is difficult to decide whether we should compare the number 
of unmarried women with the number of married women only, or 
with the number of married women and wddows. If our object is to 
iind the })ercentage of w'omen who marry, widows should be included 
with married women ; if we wish to estimate the number of women 
who may have to support themselves, a large number Of widows 
should be added to the number of spinsters. Except for the age- 
period from 35 to 45, widows are not considered here at all,^ 

1881.— Unmarried IVomcn to 100 Married Wonen, 
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18-1 i 

1 

1 

620 

240 

22-4 

22-2 

21-3 

12-0 

86 

• 
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In this table, which deals with women only, Whitechapel would 
take its right place between Pancras and Shoreditch, as in Mr. Booth’s 
classification, indicating that the abnormal figures in the other table 

* No allowance has been made for false returns as to civil condition. Men in 
the wealthier districts who return theihselves as single, although supporting women 
in another class, should bo regarded as married; but the women themselves for the 
present purpose are rightly treated as married or widowed in accordance with their 
Census returns. 
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are due to a preponderance of male immigrants over female immi¬ 
grants of a race which prevents inter-marriage with the English 
population. England and Wales takes its place, so far as the ratio 
At the age of 35 to 45 is concerned, after Pancras, from which the 
inference may be drawn that London either possesses a larger per¬ 
centage of the servant-keeping classes, or that these classes employ 
fiiore servants than is the case in England and Wales. Both the 
tables show that we are right in selecting the age-period 35-45, 
when men and women have left off marrying, and have not begun 
dying, for special study in connection with industry or marriage. 

In all England and Wales, then, the proportion of women who 
may be expected to remain unmarried is, roughly speaking, one in 
six; in London it is one in five. The important question arises, 
Are these chances equally distributed? On the face of it, it would 
seem not; but people readily point out that the greater ratio of 
middle-aged spinsters in Kensington, Hackney, and Islington, as 
compared with Shoreditch or Bethnal Green, is easily explained by 
the number of servants who naturally, if unmarried at this age, con¬ 
gregate in the richer districts, but would, if distributed among the 
working-class districts, make the ratios fairly equal. The explanation 
TOunds so plausible, that, were it not that experience has convinced me 
that in the educated middle class there is a surplus of women over 
men above the average, I should have accepted it without further 
inquiry. But by a study of the Census for 1861 (in many respects 
an ideal one so far as the tabulation of facts is concerned) atid of the 
unpublished official returns of 1881 for Shoreditch, Bethnal Green, 
Whitechapel, Hackney, and Kensington, I find tliat, supj>osing all 
the middle-aged indoor domestic servants to be single, they never¬ 
theless are not more than one-third of the single, women in each 
district. Of the outdoor domestic servants, such as charwomen, the 
percentage under 25 years of age is so very small that it may fairly 
be assumed that the great majority are married women or widows, 
and that the exceptions to this rule will be balanced by the excep¬ 
tions to the rule that the middle-aged indoor domestic servants are 
single women. Shoreditch and Bethnal Green.(with almost exactly 
equal populations) give us together a ratio of 11'6 unmarried women 
between 35 and 45 to 100 married women at that age as the normal 
for a working-class district without any upper middle class, Ken¬ 
sington (including Paddington), with a population of 270,000, contains 
70 per cent, of working-class inhabitants; the surplus women, whether 
Brants or otherwise, are to be found in the houses of the 30 per cent, 
of middle and upper-class inhabitants. Eoughly speaking, then, to 
Avery 70 working-class married women in Kensington we may assign 
8 limmarried women, and to the remaining 30 married women between 
35 and 45 years of age we must assign 54 unmarried women. To every 
76' working-class n 9 .arried women in Hackney we may assign 9 
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unmarried women at this age-period, leaying 18 unmarried women 
to the remaining 24 married women. One-third'of these being 
domestic servants, if we subtract them, we have left in Kensington in 
Classes G and H 36 unmarried women to 30 married women, and in 
H^kney 12 unmarried women to 24 married women. It follows, 
therefore, that in Kensington, excluding domestic servants, more than 
50 per cent, of the women between 35 and 45 in the servant-keeping 
classes are unmarried, while in Hackney about 33 per cent, of the 
same class are unmarried. 

The servant-keeping classes, as I have described the groups that 
Mr. Booth has called Classes G and H, include everyone with an income 
of 150^. a year or upwards, and, were statistics available, it might 
perhaps be shown that the unmarried women are, to a large extent, the 
daughters of clerks and professional men. The tradesman class do 
not find it nearly so difficult to provide for their sons and set them up 
in business as is the case in the salaried class; and it is an advantage 
from an industrial point of view for tradesmen to have wives who can 
help them in various ways. Emigration is probably more frequent 
in the salaried class ; and where the sons are obliged to emigrate^ it 
frequently happens that the daughters have to work for their living. 
In this class I believe the inequality of the sexes is greatest, and the 
probability of marriage least. In this class, therefore, the importance 
of an industrial training which shall enable women to earn a com¬ 
petency through all the active years of their life, which shall enable 
them to remain efficient workers and to provide for old age, is greater 
than in any other. 

As iny object is not to point out how marriageable women may 
get married, but to show that a considerable number of women must 
remain unmarried, a table showing the inequality of numbers of the 
unmarried of both sexes in different districts in liOndon is giveTi. 
The districts are arranged in the order of poverty as calculated in 
1889; the figures are from the Census of 1881. 


TJnmanied TFomen 35-46 to every 100 Unmarried Men 35-45. 
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83 
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67 
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36 
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00 
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60 
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86 
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St. George’s, Hanover Square 
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Islington • . . • 
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Lewisham • . , 

• 

325 

St. Pancras . • • • ■ 

Camberwell .... 

L 

136 

200 

Hopipstead • 

• 

366 

V 

• The common lodging-houaes in St. Giles*, the Woolwich Arsenal, the Inn* of Court and hotels in the 

Strand, and the Kulghtabridge barracks to St. George's, Hanorer Square, may lielp to explain these 
exceptions to the rule. 
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As only one-third of these unmarried women are domestic servants, 
even if we suppose that all the unmarried men belong to Classes Gr 
and H, there are obviously not enough men for all the women to be 
able to marry. Such being the casp, we can afford to dispense with 
mutual recrimination. The women who^ find it less dishonouring 
to enter the labour market than an overstocked marriage market 
are taking the more womanly course in putting aside all thought of 
marriage. The men who remain unmarried are perhaps in the 
position' of Captain Macheath, overwhelmed by an embarras de 
richesees, and should be forgiven if they fear to make a choice of 
one which may seem to cast disparagement on so many others of 
equal merit. 

These statistics liave been called startling and alarming. They 
may be startling to men, but can hardly be so to women of the upper 
class, and I fail to see why they should alaim anyone. If all these 
spinsters had to be shut up in convents the outlook would be gloomy. 
But as things are, if only we can secure good pay and decent con¬ 
ditions of life, the lot of all women may be immensely improved by 
this compact band of single women. It would be difficult to overrate 
thfe industrial effect of a number of well-instructed, healthy-minded, 
vigorous permanent spinsters. A man^s work is not interrupted 
but rather intensified by marriage; but in the case of women, not 
only is the wages question very much affected by the expectation of 
marriage, but much organised effort on their part, whether for im¬ 
provement of wages or for provision against sickness and old age, 
must be wasted unless there be a considerable number of single 
women to give continuity to the management of their associations,,^ 
Mr, Llewellyn Smith has pointed out that, as mobility of labour in¬ 
creases, actual movement may, other things remaining the same, 
dim inish; and so also I should be inclined to say that it is not 
marriage that is. such a disturbing element in the women's wages 
question so much as the expectation of or desire for marriage. In 
the middle classes, where it is impossible to earn a sufficient income 
without a long training anti years of practical apprenticeship, nothing 
is so injurious to women's industrial position as this ungrounded ex¬ 
pectation of marriage, which prevents them from making themselves 
efficient when young, and makes them disappointed^ weary, and old 
when their mental and physical powers should be in their prime. 

• 

With this profession ^of faith in the absolute necessity for the 
existence of single women I pass on to a brief review of the position 
of working women, considered in three groups, taking first of al 
those who belong to the classes whom Mr. Booth describes as ‘ poor, 
Gktstes A, B, C, and D, who are 30*7 per cent* of the population of 
Lbi^Ofl j then the well-to-do artisans in Classes E and F, who are 51*5 

cent.} and lastly the so-called middle and upper classes, who are 
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17*8 per cent, of London, and should therefore be designated the 
upper classes. 

From the first of these groups are drawn the lower grades of 
factory girls in East London, who form the majority of match-girls, 
rope-makers, jam- and sweetstuff-makers, and a considerable propor¬ 
tion of the box-, brush-, anS cigar-makers, as well as of the less skilled 
tailoresses. The children when they leave school do not all go to 
work at once, but relieve their mothers or elder sisters of the charge 
of the ubiquitous baby, enabling the former nurse to go to the factory. 
They stagger about with their charges, or plant them securely on the 
coldest stone step they can find, and discuss with each other or with the 
nursing mothers in their narrow street the births, deaths, marriages, 
misfortunes, and peculiarities of their neighbours. Their families 
live in one or, at most, two rooms, and their knowledge of life is such 
as to render Bowdlerised versions of our authors quite unnecessary. 
Sometimes the children take ^ a little place ’ as servant girl, going 
home at night, but eventually, and generally before they are fifteen, 
they find their way to the factory. By the time they are one-and- 
twenty, at least a quarter of them have babies of their own to look 
after ; diuring the next five years the rest, with but few exceptions, . 
get married or enter into some less binding union. To show t^iat I 
do not exaggerate the proportion of girl marriages in this class, I give 
a table of the number of girls married under 21 years of age in every 
100 marriages that took place in tlie seven years from 1878 to 1884. 
The percentage has been calculated for each year, and the mean of 
the percentages is given. 

Girls married under 21 years of aye in every 100 marriages —1878-1884, 


Ilolbom 

. 10‘4 

Wand 8 W'’orth 

• • 

• 

17*6 

St. GeorgeVin-East 

. 22-9 

Marylebone . 
St. Giles’ 

• • 

• 

13-9 

Bethnal GUcen 

. S4-7 

• • 

• 

16-6 

St. Saviour’s 

. 22 9 

Mile End Old Town . 

• 

2G-5 

St. Olave’s . 

. 10*5 

liambeth • 

• . 

• 

17-3 

Shoreditch. . . 

. 20-9 

Woolwich , 

• • 

% 

171 

Whitechapel • 

. 20-2 

Fulham . 

• • 

• 

19*3 

• Stepney 

. 21-8 

Chelsea • 

• ♦ • 

• 

14-6 

Greenwich , 

. 19-0 

Strand • 

■ • ■ 

t 

140 

Poplar 

. 18*9 

Kensington . 

• • 

• 

.12*9 

Westminster 

. 16-1 

Hackney 

• . 

• 

139 

City .... 

. 175 

St. George’s, 

Hanover Sq. 


10-6 

. Islington • , ‘ , 

. 14-6 

Lewisham . 

• • 

• 

121 

St. Pancraa . 

Camberwell « « • 

. 14*7 
. 17*2 

Hampstead • 


# 

0'4 


Bethnal Green is not responsible for all the girl marriages ascribed 
to it. At the Bed Church, in the supposed interests of morality, 
marriage is made cheap in every sense of the word, and several bpys 
and girls get married there who do not belong to the district. There 

p p 2 
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must be some similar cause at work, with which I am unacquainted, 
in Mile End to explain its high percentage, which is only less than 
that of Bethnal Green. The peculiarly high position assigned by 
Mr. Booth to Mile End in the scale of comfort is due to the fact that 
Mile End contains a higher percentage of well-to-do artisans than any 
other division in London; if classified according to its percentage of 
Classes G and H, it would take its .place among the poorest districts. 
As girl marriages are more common among the iioorer half of East 
London, and as, unfortunately, in a large number of cases, the legal 
ceremony only takes place, if it takes place at all, in time to legitimise 
the offspring of the union, it is obvious that girl marriage is extremely 
common in the class of which I am speaking. When the husband 
earns regular wages, even though they may be small, the wife does- 
not as a rule go to the factory, nor even take work out to do at home, 
for the first few years of her married life. But many factory girls, 
return to work the day after they are married, and those who leave it 
for several years often return as soon as one of the children is old 
enough to leave school. Married labour is, of course, irregular labour, 
and many employers discourage it as much as possible. But it is 
mbst to be deprecated on account of the effect on the childrjen. It is. 
unfortunate that the Census returns, as at present tabulated, give us 
no means of estimating the extent of the evil. We do not need to 
know whether men engaged in different occupations are married or 
single; but there is no fact of more importance with regard to female 
labour, and the value of such a return would more than balance the 
expense. The factories where the work cannot be give^out (as istlio 
case in match, jam, and cigar factories) contain the largest percentage 
of married women ; and if called uix)n to choose th^, less of two evils, 
married labour in the factory and home work, I should unhesitatingly 
decide in favour of home work, which, if well organised, need not 
even be an evil. 

The great need of this class is training for domestic life, by whiclif 
I do not mean domestic service. Herein lies the only eflective cun^ 
for the industrial and social miseries of the poor. The children are 
overworked,- or .else allowed to spend their time in a most dangerous 
idleness. That men should ask for an Eight Hours Bill when little 
girls of thirteen* or fourteen maybe found in our factories working 
ten hours seems unwise, if not selfish. Ten hours in a factory is not 
so wearing to a child as eight hours in school would be, but it is far 
too long. It makes education impossible, and leaves no room for 
surprise that married women in the poorest classes sink into a con¬ 
dition hardly above animalism. The two things which struck me 
most in East London were the amount of wasted intelligence and 
tident among the girls and the wretchedness of the married women. 
A s^ndasry education in cooking, cleaning, baby management, laws 
of hetiith, and English literature, should follow that of the Board 
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School, and the minimum age at which full time may be worked 
should be gradually raised. By 1905 no one under sixteen should be 
working for an employer more than five hours a day, and all half-timers 
should be attending aftemooh school. The dock labourers’ wives, 
having learnt to be useful home, would appreciate how much is lost 
by going out to work. Their withdrawal from the labour market and 
the increased eflSciency of their •children, brought about by better 
home management and education, would both tend to raise wages, 
l^rovided that a trade union existed to secure that the workers should 
keep the result of their, increased efficiency. Bad cooking, dirty 
habits, overcrowding, and empty-headedness are the sources of the 
drunkenness, inefficiency, immorality, ^and brutality which obstruct 
progress among so many of the poor, and philanthropic efforts can 
be better employed in this direction than in any other. 

During the last four years, the trade-union movement, for which 
Mrs. Paterson worked so unwearyingly and with such dishearteningly 
small success, has made considerable j^rogress in East London amongst 
this group. The principal results to be expected from trade-unionism . 
amongst these workers are not sufficiently obvious for large numbers 
to be attracted by them. But even a small union can be mostu^seful 
in guarding against reductions and in bringing public opinion to bear 
upon employers who allow their foremen to exercise tyranny and 
make unfair exactions from their workpeople. The usefulness of a 
trade-union must be estimated in many cases by what it prevents 
from happening rather than by any positive advantage that it can be 
proved 1o have secured. 

From the second group of working women are drawn our better- 
paid factory girls, our tailoresses, domestic servants, and a large 
number of our dressmakers and milliners, shop-assistants, barmaids, 
clerks, and elementary teachers. A considerable number of dress¬ 
makers, shop-assistants and clerks are, liowcver, drawn from the lower 
middle class, and a few from the professional class. Although this 
second group is the largest group in London, and probably in England^ 
it is the one about which we have least general information. They 
have hardly been made the subject of industrial inquiry, do hot 
regard themselves as persons to be pitied, and work in cdmparatively 
small detachmeiits. They are nevertheless of more industrial impor¬ 
tance than the working women of the first group. Their work is 
skilled and requires an apprenticeship. They are in the majority of 
cases brought into direct contact with the consumer, and education, 
good manners, personal appearance and tact, all raise their market 
value. In this second group would be included the majority of the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire weavers by anyone competent to deal with 
England as a whole, and what applies to the group in London would 
not apply to this section of it, who occupy a unique position. The 
extent to which women compete with men is very much exaggerated. 
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Of the three million and a half -women and girls who were returned 
as occupied in industry in 1881 in England and Wales, over one-third 
were domestic indoor servants, 358,000 were dressmakers, milliners, 
or staymakers; midwifery and subordinate medical service, charing, 
washing and bathing service, hospitals and institutions, shirt-making 
and sewing employed another 400,000. The textile tmdes employed 
altogether only 590,624 women and girls, and of these over 300,000 
were in the cotton trade. Their aggregation in large factories and 
in special localities has attracted to them an undue amount of 
attention, and the history of industry in .I^ancashire is often given 
as the history of industry in England, whereas no other county is 
less typical. 

In London in 1881 the number of w^omen and girls occupied in 
industry was 593,226. Of these, more than 40 per cent, were indoor 
domestic servants, more than 12 per cent, were engaged in charing, 
washing and bathing service and hospital and institution service, 16 
per cent, in dressmaking, millinery, stay-making, shirt-making and 
needlework; and of the remaining miscellaneous trades, a large pro¬ 
portion are purely women’s trades; even in those where men are 
employed women and girls are rarely to be found doing the same 
work as men. Of domestic servants and charwomen there is no need 
to speak here. Of the laundresses a considerable proportion belong 
to the first group already discussed, but the ironers generally belong 
to the second group. An inquiry into their position with regard to 
wages, hours and sanitary conditions of work is about to be made, 
and the proposal to bring them under the Factory Acts cannot be 
considered until the results have been given us. Of the W'ages and 
hours of work of dressmakers and shop-assistants surprisingly little 
information is at present available. But one fact is too common to 
be denied: these girls accept wages which would not be enough to 
support them if they had not friends to help them; and they endure 
hard work, long hours, and close rooms because they believe that they 
are only filling up a brief interval before marriage. The better olf their 
parents may be, the less heed do they give to securing anything but 
pocket-money wages. These girls are constantly coming in contact with 
the rich,,an& have ever before their eyes theluxury and comfort of those 
who have money without working for it. They are taught to think 
much about dress and personal appearance, and are exposed to tempta¬ 
tions, never offered to the less attractive factory girls. They have 
naturally a higher standard of living, their parents cannot be relied 
upon to help them after the first few years, and, failing marriage, the 
future looks intensely dreary to them. There would be little harm 
in the high standard of comfort of single men in the middle and 
upper classes which makes them regard marriage as involving self- 
denial, if working women all along the line were also earning enough 
to make them regard it in the same light. In a class more than any 
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other liable to receive proposals of a dishonouring union, which may 
free them from, badly paid drudgery, the greatest effort should be 
made to secure good wages. Combination is nowhere so much 
needed, and perhaps is nowhere so unpopular. And yet the difficul¬ 
ties of foreign competition which make attempts to raise wages 
among factory girls so unsafe, and which make it most undesirable for 
outsiders, ignorant of trade circumstances, to spread the * doctrine 
of divine discontent,’ are entirely absent here; skilled hands are not 
so plentiful that they could easily be replaced, and the girls,* if 
assisted by their friends, could well afford to bide their time quietly 
at home until they had secured good terms. 

There is no hard-and-fast line separating any group of workers 
from another. If social distinctions divide population into horizontal 
sections, industry cuts througli these sections vertically. Class G or 
the lower^middle class enter the upper branches of the industries to 
which I have referred. The girls here do not enter the factories or 
become domestic serviints -to any extent worth considering. They 
form the majority of the shop-assistants in the West End and the 
richer Suburbs, and more than any other class supply the elementary* 
schools with teachers. It is as teachers, and also as Civil Service 
clerks, that they jobi the upper middle class, including under that 
term the professional, manufacturing, and trading classes. In treat¬ 
ing of this third group of working women I shall confine myself 
entirely to the position of women in Class H, partly because my 
experience as a high-school teacher has brought me into special 
relations with girls and women of that class who have to earn their 
living; and partly because their unconscious even more than their 
conscious influence on the habits and ideals of the girhs in the lower 
middle class is very great. 

In every class but Class II the girls can, if they choose, enter in¬ 
dustries conducted by employers with a view to profit. In the section 
of the factory class, where the girls are obliged to be self-supporting, 
there is a point below which wages cannot fall for any considerable 
period; there is a point above which it would not pay the employers 
to employ them. The standard of living is unfortunately a very low 
one, and the wages are^low; but single women in this class can 
support themselves so long as they are in work. In the second group 
there is again a maximum height to which wages might be pushed 
by combination; so long as it is profitable to employ thfem they will 
be employed, however high the wages demanded may be. But the 
minimum wage is not equivalent to the cost of living, but is rather 
determined by the cost of living minus the cost of house-room and 
part of the cost of food. In Class H women are not employed to 
produce commodities which, have a definite market value, and have 
therefore no means of measuring their utility by market price. They 
nearly all perform services for persona who pay them out of fixed 
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income, and make no pecuniary profit-by employing them. And there 
is no rate at which we can say that the supply of these services will 
cease; for the desire to be usefully employed is so strong in educated 
women, and their opportunities of being profitably employed (in the 
economic sense of the word profitable) are so few, that they will give 
their services for a year to people as well off as themselves in return 
for a sum of money barely sufficient to take them abroad for a month 
or to keep them supplied with gloves, lace, hats, and other necessary 
trifles. Chaos reigns supreme. And while in this class it seems to 
be considered ignoble to stipulate for good pay, strangely enough it 
is not considered disgraceful to withhold it. Teachers are constantly 
exhorted to teach for love of their work, but no appeal is made to 
parents to pay remunei'ative fees because they love their children to 
be taught. 

The children of the upper and middle classes have their educa¬ 
tion partly given them by the parents of the assistant mistresses and 
governesses whom they employ. As a proof of this, I give a few par¬ 
ticulars about the salaries and cost of living of the only section of 
educated working women in which some kind of order reigns, assist¬ 
ant mistresses in public and proprietary schools giving a secondary 

education. In these schools, of which a considerable number are under 

_ « 

the management of the Ghls' Public Day Schools Company and the 
Church Schoolt^ Company, while others are endowed schools or local 
proprietary schools, some University certificate of intellectual attain¬ 
ment is almost invariably demanded, and a University degree is more 
frequently required than in private schools or from private governesses. 
These assistant mistresses have nearly all clearly recognised, even when 
mere schoolgirls, that they must eventually earn their own living if 
they do not wish to spend their youth in maintaining a shabby ap¬ 
pearance of gentility. They regard marriage as a j^ossible, but not 
very probable, termination of their working career; but for all practical 
purposes relegate the thought to the unfrequented comers of their 
minds, along with apprehensions of sickness or old age and expecta¬ 
tions of a legacy. They are women whose standard is high enough 
for them to be able to spend 200Z. a year usefully without any sinful 
waste. In the majority of cases they are devoted to their profession 
for the first few years at least; and they only weary of it when they 
feel that they are beginning to lose some of their youthful vitality, 
and have no means of refreshing mind and body by social intercourse 
and invigorating travel, while at the same time the fear of sickness 
and poverty is ^ginning to press on them. There are not 1,600 of 
them in all England, and their position is better than that of any 
considerable section of the 120,000 women teachers entered in the 
Census of 1881. The particulars that I give are from the report of a 
committee formed in 1889 to collect statistics as to the salaries paid to 
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assistant mistresses in high schools. The critics of the report believe 
that the poorest paid teachers did not give in returns, and that the 
report gave too favourable an impression of the state of affairs. The 
number who gave information was 278. The return for the hours of 
work did not include the time spent in preparation of lessons and 
study, both of course absolutely necessary for a good teacher. 

Summing up‘ the results, we may say that, of the teachers who joined their 
present school more than two years ago, one-fourth are at present receiving an 
average salary of S2l. for an average week’s work (the average including verylarge. 
variations) of thirty-two hours; half (26 per cent, of whom possess University 
degrees) are receiving an average salary of 118^. for a week’s w’^ork of about thirty- 
five hours; and one-fourth (50 per cent, of whom are University graduates) are 
receiving an average salary of 160i. in exchange for a week’s w'ork of thirty-six to 
thirty-seven hours. These results do not appear unsatisfactory, but it must be re¬ 
membered that under the phrase more than two years is covered a lengtli of service 
extending in one case to as many as seventeen years, and of which the average 
must be taken as very nearly six. Many also of these teachers have had consider¬ 
able experience in other schools before entering the one in which they are at present 
<*ngngpd. The condition of the teaching profession as a career for educated women 
may be summed up according to these averages, by saying that a teacher 
of average qualifications, who a few years ago obtained a footing in a high-class 
scliool, and has continued working in the same school for six years, at the end of 
this time is hypothetically earning a salary of 118/?. a year by thirty-five hours’ 
work u vipok for thirty-nine weeks in the year, or slightly over 1«. 8<?. an hour, 
A result obtained from so many averages is, of course, entirely valueless as a 
guidance to any individual teacher, but affords a certain index to the pecuniary 
position of the profession as a whole. 

The prospects of the assistant mistress as she approaches middle 
age may be judged from the particulars of twenty-four instances in 
which a change of work hjid been attended by a fall of income. 

Three of these changes may be at once struck out as changes from the post of 
private governess, and three others do not lend themselves to easy comparison, be¬ 
cause of great differences in the hours of work. Of the remaining eighteen 
teachers, live have now attained a higher salary than that formerly paid them, foxir 
have exactly regained their old income, while nine arc still in receipt of a lower 
salary than that paid them at their last school. These figures point to a prccari- 
ousnesa in the position of teachers which has to be seriously taken into account in 
estimating the prospects of the j)rofc.ssion. 

But there are many people who, like a certain clergyman’s wife, 
think that girls are getting ‘ uppish nowadays ’ when they hear that 
after three years at Girton and two years’ experience in teaching an 
assistant mistress refuses less than 120L a year. There are thousands 
of mothers like one who wanted a lady graduate as daily governess 
for her boys quite regardless of expense, and who was even willing to 
pay SOL a year. Wealthy residents of Notting Hill and Kensington 
send their children to high schools whose managers dare not ask 
more than a maximum fee of 151. a year. For their enlightenment I 
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give the tables of cost of living compiled by Mr. Alfred Pollard with ‘ 
the aid of experts. Arithmeticians may amuse themselves with 
calculating in how many years a teacher, twenty-six years of age, 

with a salary of 120Z., may^ by saving IQLa year, secure an annuity 
of 701. a year; and may then attack the more interesting problem of 
the probabilities of any school retaining her in its employment for 
that length of time. 

Cost of Living. 
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0 
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It will be observed ihat these teachers are even here supposed to 
have friends who will put up with them for six weeks. And attention 
maybe especially called to the magnificent sum that can he set apart 
for educational books and le(ttures. Frivolous books, such as the works 
of Walter Scott, Thackeray, George Eliot, George Meredith, 
Browning, E. L. Stevenson, must be presented by friends or borrowed 
in aU their grime and dirt from a free library. 

If this is the position of a favoured thousand, the position of the 
rest may be inferred. Of the whole number, however, a considerable 
proportion are teachers in elementary schools, and do not come from 
Class H. I have no means of separating the two. Imagination may 
be stimulated by perusing the employment columns of such a paper 
as The Lady^ where advertisements appear for governesses at uncon¬ 
scionably Ipw salaries, reaching occasionally to almost a minus quantity 
when some more than ordinarily audacious matron offers a comfortable 
home to a governess in return for the education of her children and 
twelvd shillings a week. 

Are girls worth educating ? Apparently not, as their parents do 
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not think them worth paying for. The expectation that marriage 
will in a few years after a girl leaves school solve all difficulties and. 
provide for her is at the root of all the confusion. Fathers who know 
they can make no provision for their daughters make no attempt to 
train them for really lucmtive employment, because they think the 
money will be thrown away if their daughters marry; they let them 
work full time for half or less than half the cost of living, out of a 
mistaken kindness, of which employers get all the benefit. The 
girls in many cases accept low salaries under the same impression, 
in others because they are not strong enough to hold out where so 
many are willing to undersell them. Those who only take up employ¬ 
ment as a stopgap until marriage never become really efficient, and 
when later on they find that there is no prospect of release, they 
become positively inefficient. Those who have faced facts from the 
first can throw their whole heart into their work, but they are heavily 
handicapped in their efforts towards progress by the bad pay which 
is the result of the thoughtlessness and folly of those around them. 
If only the relatives of these girls could realise that at least one-half 
of them will never be married, and that of the others many will not 
marry for several years after leaving school, that there is no means of 
predicting which of them will be married, and that any of them may 
have to support, not only themselves all their lives, but a nurse as 
well in old age, the tangle would soon be unravelled. Two things 
only I would venture to suggest. One, that instead of supplementing 
salaries and so lowering them, parents should help their daughters to 
hold out for salaries sufficient to support them, should assist them in 
making themselves more efficient, find should help them to make 
provision for themselves in later life, instead of making self-support 
impossible. The other, that manufacturers and business men should 
train their daughters as they train their sons. The better organisation 
of labour should open a wide field for women, if they will only consent 
to go through the routine drudgery and hardship that men have to 
undergo. ’ An educated girl who goes from the high school to the 
technological college will find full scope for any talents she*may 
possess. As designer, chemist, or foreign correspondent in her 
father's factory she could he more helpful and trustworthy than any¬ 
one not so closely interested in his success. As forewoman in any 
factory, if she understood her work, she would be far superior to the 
uneducated man or woman, and some of the worst abuses in our 
factory systeni would be swept away. 

If anyone objects that women who are intensely interested in work 
which also enables them to be self-supporting are less attractive than 
they would otherwise be, I can make no reply except that to expect 
a hundred women to devote their energies to attracting fifty men 
seems slightly ridiculous.* If the counter-argument be put forward 
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that women, able to support themselves in comfort, and happy in 
their work, will disdain marriage, then those who take this new are 

maintaining, not only that it is not true that 

Man’s love is of man’s life, a thing apart; 

’Tis woman’s whole existence, * 

but also that marriage has naturally very much less attraction for 
women than for men. 

Clara E. Collet, 
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A BRILLIANT English writer has described Chicago as a ‘ purposeless 
hell.’ At certain periods of the summer, the second half of the de¬ 
scription is not without justification; but in what respect Chicago or 
its population lacks purpose, I am at a loss to imagine. The collec¬ 
tive purjiose of Chicago is to become the biggest city on the earth. 
The individual purpose of every citizen of Chicago is to make the 
greatest possible number of dollars in the shortest possible space of 
time. The individual very* frequently succeeds. The community is 
in a fair way to success. 

To the average Englisliman, Chicago is not much more than a 
name, representing a big city, right in the middle of the United 
States, probably unfinished, very rough and uncomfortable, possess¬ 
ing for its chief public institutions pork factories, where hogs are 
converted into bacon by machinery at some unknown rapidity cal¬ 
culated in pigs per minute. We have all heard of the great fire, we 
have all admired the recuperative pluck which built a new city on 
the still smoking ruins of the old, but on the whole we know very 
little about that new city, and what we do know is generally in¬ 
correct. 

There is, of course, a large class of Englishmen whose business 
takes them to the States, and who know Chicago as they know New 
York, or London, or Birmingham, or Berlin. There are also the 
globe-trotters. A large number of these go to Chicago. They 
cannot help it, it is on the way to so many places. Many of them, 
when they come back, write books, most of which are reviewed, and 
some are read. They generally describe the loathsome scenes of the 
stock-yards, and the horrors connected with the mechanical slaughter- 
ing of pigs. They expatiate on the size of the hotels, give us a few 
uninteresting statistics of the population and the trade, and then flit 
away to the more congenial description of details of Mormon estab¬ 
lishments in Salt Lake City, or picturesque beauties of the Yosemite 
and the Golden Gate. 

Putting aside, however, the travellers, professional and amateur, 
I do not think I am far wrong in attributing to my countrymen a 
very general ignorance about the Great Lake City of the West. 
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To the inhabitants of Chicago this ignorance is naturally irritat¬ 
ing. It must be admitted that lack of self-confidence is an un¬ 
common failing in Western America generally. Chicago knows all 
about London and Paris. How can Paris and London be so ignorant, 
SO indifferent about Chicago ? ^ Now it app(5{irs to me there is one 
excellent reason why English folk generally* do not know -much about 
Chicago of to-day. That is, that it is a city of to-day, not of yesterday. 
What does a very partial witness ^ say on this head ? ' In 1860, it 

was one, of the shabbiest and most unattractive cities of about a 
hundred thousand inhabitants anywhere to be found, but evien then 
it had more than trebled its size in ten yeai's, the streets were mud 
sloughs, the side walks were a series of stairs and more or less rotten 
planks: half the town was in process of elevation above the tadpole 
level, and a considerable part of it was on wheels—the moving house 
being about the only wheeled vehicle that could get around with any 
comfort to the passengers.’ 

If this description was true thirty years ago, is there much blame 
to us if we, four thousand miles away, hold it as true now, failing to 
appreciate the changes which those thirty years have brought about, 
ignoring the marvellous advances which have been made in that 
short space of time ? The Western American, accustomed to see 
cities spring up from the plain like Jonah’s gourd, must forgive us if 
we, whose environment is the slow result of secular development, can 
hardly believe in the reality of such rapid growth, such instantaneous 
progress as his. 

The present Chicago, that wonderful city, w^hich has risen up hi 
the twenty years since the great fire of 1871, has not had time to 
make itself known. London, or Manchester, or Leeds to-day is 
practically identical with London or Manchester or Leeds of twenty 
years ago. A description of the Chicago of five years back is now 
obsolete and inapplicable. The pleasant writer from whom I have 
quoted above declares that Chicago has reached a stage when she can 
afford to be modest. He thinks that her assured position as the 
metropolis of the West has abrogated the necessity for self-assertion* 
It must be admitted that his view is not shared by those of whom 
he writes. Indeed, that particular form of self-conceit which is content 
with a supreme confidence in one’s own merits is an English rather 
than an Americtm quality. John Bull has for so long been taught to 
consider himself as the salt of the earth, and so thoroughly believes 
the fact, that he is quite satisfied without expecting other people to 
admit it. Your American insists on his country’s merits being ad- 
Inured. He is not content unless you will definitely express your 
belief in the superiority of American institutions, and if you hesitate 
todo 8d, there will be no hesitation in the manner in which he will 

* Charlss. Dudley Wanjer, ifi his South md Woot, 
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state his own views on the subject. This is, no doubt, the effect 
partly of temperament, partly of the novelty of his surroundings. 
It is a youthful but perfectly honest condition of mind, and 
it is one that peoples as well as men grow out of with advancing 
years.* 

The only real objection to this intolerance gf criticism is that it 
renders a foreigner wisely cautious about expressing his candid 
opinion. While he sees much to admire, he will naturally see much 
that he may not approve. He will do well to confine his criticism to 
the favourable side. And, after aU, that Americans are sensitive to 
English criticism is but a, proof of the genuine love and admiration 
which they most certainly have for the old country. It is, in very 
truth, the highest compliment they can pay us. 

And when there is so much to admire, what is the use of fault¬ 
finding ? It is easy enough on all sides, but when it is done, nobody 
is pleased (except the critic) and nobody is the better (not even the 
critic). Let us look on the favourable side. There is plenty to sfee 
there. 

During the next two years it is probable that Chicago will have 
a far greater number of visitors than in any similar period of her 
history—transient visitors, that is, for a large jiroportion of those who 
go to the city, go there to stay. Of all those millions there will be 
none, capable of being impressed, who will not be astonished at 
what they find. In all the world there is perhaps no site better 
suited for a prosperous city, no site less adapted for a beautiful one. 
The great lake, stretching far up into the north, compels all inter¬ 
course by land between the vast districts on its east and on its west 
to pass round its southern end, where Chicago is situated. All the 
traffic over the great inland seas of America and from the Atlantic 
through them mxist pass by Chicago to reach the centre of the 
States and the river system of Southern North America, The 
establishment of such a trade centre has caused all the artificial 
channels along which trade flows to direct themselves upon it, and 
so it has come about that the railway system at all events of the 
Northern States has focussed itself upon Chicago. It is hardly 
possible to imagine any conditions, any altered state of things which 
can deprive the city of the advantageous position she has attained, or 
give to any rival even a share of her prosperity. 

And as the people of Chicago have done their best to utilise to 
the utmost the commercial advantages of their situation, so also have 
they endeavoured to minimise, as far as foresight and skill can 
minimise them, its natural disadvantages. Situated on the side of 

* I am by no means certain that it is a bit more objectionable than that 
insincere depreciation of ourselves and our institutions to which Englishmen are 
given. An American put this very • straight * to a friend of mine by saying, ‘ We do 
brag, but anyhow we don’t cant.’ 
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a flat-shored lake, on the edge of an enormons plain, Chicago has not 
vdthin some hundred miles of it any physical features of beauty 
or attraction. There is no ‘ country ^ round Chicago, nothing but 
an endless monotony of level plain. To atone for this, the designers 
of the city have determined to inclose within its boundaries as many 
areas of open grom\d'as possible, and to* give to those areas the 

greatest semblance 6f rural beauty that they can. They have 
encircled the city with a splendid ring of boulevards, expanding here 
an^ there into magnificent parks, so that no district of the city is 
without its own breathing-space, its own playground. To-day these 
boulevards are outside the city proper, or at least form its outer 
boimdaries. To-morrow—in five or six years—they will be within 
its actual limits as they are already within its theoretical. For the 
nominal boundaries of the city are miles away out on the prairie. 
They were made, as Napoleon made streets in Paris, by ruling lines on 
a map with a big pencil, and even at its j)resent rate of growth 
Chicago will take a generation or two before she fills out to them. 
For the comfort of the residents it may be hoped that this desired 
result may be long delayed. A city of the actual si/e of Chicago 
some eight or nine miles long by four or five wide, is big enough to 
satisfy all reasonable aspirations. If the citizens could only know the 
drawbacks of greatness, could realise the hideous inconveniences, for 
instance, arising from the size of London, they would not be in such 
a hurry to extend their boundaries. 

Fortunately, there is one direction in which Chicago cannot grow, 
and that is toward the lake. Think how much London would be 
improved were it set by the side of the sea, with sea-breezes coming 
up to dear away the smoke and fog—the soft coal burnt in Chicago 
produces a grimy smoke that would do credit to Manchester or Leeds 
—and to temper, occasionally, the blazing heat of July and August. 
On the northern side of the town, full advantage is taken of this one 
natural beauty of the town, for a stately road and promenade have 
been constructed along the beach. Along the lake side of the southem 
portion, unfortunately, a main railroad line has been allowed to take 
possession, so that this, the chief part of the town, has lost what 
might hjive been its greatest attraction. 

The business quarter of Chicago is ^like a colossal Manchester. 
Prevented from expanding in one direction by the lake, hampered in 
its expansion in another by the river, it has been compelled to grow 
upward. The result has been some really fine buildings, imposing 
from their mere magnitude, some of the most monstrous and offensive 
constructions that the wit of man has yet devised. Still, they are 
all admirably suited for their purpose, which is to concentrate within 
the finaUest possible area the largest possible amount of humanity. 
TheM^JOinst, I suppose, be more people gaining their living in the 
centzil square half-mile of Chicago, than in any othe^ area of equal 
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size on the face of the earth. The thing is not a good thing to have 
done, but it has been done well, and nowhere, I am assured, and I 
believe it, can business be more readily and more conveniently trans¬ 
acted than on this seething, swarming plot. 

Leaving the business quarter for the better residential parts of 
the town, we can pass for* mile after .mile along stately streets idl aa 
straight as ancient Eoman roads, having on either side fine houses, 
some mansions, some villas, for the most part detached, each standing 
in its own plot of ground, generally of greensward—there seem to be 
no gardens in Chicago, and few boundary walls or railings—some 
artistic, some inartistic, some pretentious, some even grotesque, but 
all comfortable and well-looking, betokening a high standard of wealth 
and a growing standard of appreciation of the beautiful. The suburbs 
of no English town, with their walled gardens and concealed houses, 
present anything of the special attraction of these long vistas of 
handsome buildings, individual but not separated, each distinct yet 
open to all the world. 

Turning away out of these fine streets, we soon get to unfinished 
districts of the city, where the roads are Imd, and the houses have a 
temporary look. Even here and there on the main streets one may 
see an occasional wood-frame house, relic of the days before the fire. 
And, no doubt, Chicago has her squalid quarters, like every other 
great assemblage of mankind. These, however, the visitor is not 
taken to see, and I am only dealing with the hasty impressions of a 
passing visit. 

Of the life that is led within these comfortable abodes, nobody 
without long experience can wefi speak except from hearsay. One is 
left with the impression that if the people of Chicago treat one 
another with the boundless Imspitality, the genial friendliness they 
extend to the wandering stranger, life there must have its advantages. 
To the outsider, however, it would seem that the absence of a leisure 
class, and therefore of any ambition to belong to it, must tend to 
deprive life of many of what we, on this side, esteem its moat 
pleasant features. In Western America people do not seem to have 
any holiday time. They have few or no outdoor amusements, little 
sport, no hunting, no yachting, no games. Public opinion peems to 
expect everybody to be busy making money, ahd disapproves of the 
pursuits of those who are otherwise occupied. So nobody has any 
ambition, except to make money, and, when he has made it, to go 
on making more. Other objects of ambition are wanting. Politics 
ofler no career. With us a seat in the House of Commons is an 
object to be attained. With them, a seat in the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives is a means for attaining an object. Perhaps the latter is 
the more sensible view, but life is not the happier for the destiuction 
even of imaginary ideals, ^Country life, as we know it, is unknown. 
Charming country hqusea there are, delightful houses for a short 
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visits but the owners live in them as if they had taken them for a 
month—they have no local interests or ties. 

And yet, though wealth is the sole object of all men’s desire, it 
does not appear that Chicago society is wholly dominated by wealth. 
A man who is a poor clerk in a dry-goods store to-day may be a 
millionaire to-morrow, and the existing imllionaires seem to realise 
this fact, and, i)erhaps 5 to pride themselves on realising it. There 
are, under such circumstances, special reasons for acting on the wise 
precept of the Greek tragedian, to treat your friend as if some day 
he might be your enem}^ and your enemy as if he might some day 
become your friend. Anyhow, there appears to be a good deal of 
real republican feeling in Chicago society, and a tendency to take 
men for what they are worth in other currency than that of the 
United States mint. 

There is strong evidence of a genuine desire to grow out of the 
vulgarity—if I may be pardoned so very uncivil an expression— 
which attached in the past to the reputation of Chicago and to the 
methods of money-making there. Such a desire is apt to bring 
about its own fruition; it has, to a large extent, done so, and the 
tendency will grow. The desire of many of the best men of Chicago 
is that their city, the city in which they take so just, so honest, a 
pride, should be renowned for its university, its libraries, its museums, 
its galleries, not for its stock-yards and grain-elevators, and in the 
not distant future they and their sons are likely to see their hopes 
realised. 

Having so much that is worth showing to show, is it any matter 
for surprise that the people of Chicago seized on the suggestion that 
the quarter-centenary of Columbus's discovery of America should be 
celebrated by an international exhibition, and set to work with 
characteristic energy to secure for their city this magnificent adver¬ 
tisement ? IVIany of them, indeed, thought that they were not quite 
ready, that they wanted a few more years to finish their streets, to 
complete their parks, to build yet a larger number of big buildings. 
It was, however, evident that the opportunity would not recur. The 
s^endour of the Paris Exhibition of 1889 had inflamed the minds of 
the Americans who saw it, and had roused the feeling of rivalry so 
natural to the American breast. France had had the best and biggest 
exhibition. America must have a better, and, above all, a bigger 
one. That was settled by common consent. The question was, 
where? New York was naturally first suggested. To us on this 
side it-seems as natural that any national undertaking should in 
America find its place at New York as that in England it should come 
tO 'liOndon, or that in France Paris should give it room. This 
fa ao in the United States. Those States, though united, are yet 
and individual. They have their antagonisms as the various 
^uatries of Europe have. Between the East and West there seems 
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to be growing up a rivalry as strong in its way, though of a very 
different character, as the old feeling between North and South. 
The strong young communities of the West will have themselves 
acknowledged, are no longer content to be regarded as quasi-colonial 
appendages of the empire of the East. 

When the great national function was decided upon, the^West 
put in her claim, and her representative was of necessity the ad¬ 
mitted metropolis of the West, Chicago. So the struggle narrowed 
down to a fight between the two great cities. The western city en¬ 
forced her arguments by promptly undertaking to find ten millions 
of dollars—say 2,000,000/. sterling—and this powerful argument 
settled the matter. New York was at first incredulous, then eacaspe- 
rated. She does not love her pushing, energetic sister. Probably 
the feeling is mainly one of sentiment. The two cities must be too 
far apart for any injurious trade competition. There is work for both 
of them. The prosperity of Chicago has in no sense grown at the 
expense of New York. On the contrary, Chicago has, to a large 
extent, been built up with New "^I'ork capital, and the interests of the 
two cities are in many respects identical. Bui the pride of the older 
city was touched. When an individual has enjoyed admitted pre¬ 
eminence in any line of life, he does not like the notion of a younger 
man coming in to share his lionours with him, and the same rule- 
holds good of communities. New York is de facto the capital of the 
United States. Tlie idea of a second capital arising for the western 
division of her empire cannot be pleasing to her. Mr. Warner—to 
refer once more to his interesting volume—shows this in his own 
person. He is tiiken quite aback by the fact of anybody seriously, 
and witliout any sense of incongruity, comparing Chicago and New 
York, but after a little thought he admits tliat after all it is not so 
unreasonable for an outsider unconsciously to place the two cities in 
the same class, and to apply the same standard to both. 

This is somewhat of a concession, and when it is made by Mr. 
Warner’s neighbours as well as by Mr. Warner, a good deal of the 
feeling of rivalry will be dead. That it still exists is certain, even 
that it has been temporarily embittered by the succevss of Chicago in 
getting chosen as the site of the ‘ World’s Fair.’ 

The Chicagoans, having obtained the concession, set alx)ut to 
make the most of it. They promptly subscribed the necessary 
guarantee fund, which—according to the terms of the Act of Congress 
—justified the President in appointing a commission, and in inviting 
the co-operation of foreign nations. It might be thought that it 
would have been more consonant with the general tendency of Ameri¬ 
can politics to make the exhibition a national one only. ’ It seems 
hardly reasonable that a country should one day establish a tariff in¬ 
tended to keep out foreign tmde, and the next organise an exhibi¬ 
tion of which one main purpose would be to encourage foreign 
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traders. Fortunately, however, human affairs are seldom governed 
by principles of pure logic, and the same Congress which passed the 
McKinley Tariff Act, also provided a most admirable opportunity for 
those who are injured by the tariff, at home and abroad, to demon¬ 
strate to the American people, if they can, how serious are the losses 
it will inflict upon them. 

For whatever reasons, then, it was determined that the display 
shpuld be international. Nothing less would serve the ambition of 
its i)romoter8, and indeed nothing less would quite have answered 
their purpose. Formal invitations were consequently addressed by 
the President to all the countries of the world. Eesxronses at first 
came in slowly. Lord Salisbury, on behalf of Great Britain, at once 
promised a Royal Commission. France accepted cordially. Some 
other countries undertook to co-operate, but no very definite steps 
were taken anywhere to carry these resolutions into effect. Under 
these circumstances, the National Commission appointed a sub-com¬ 
mission to visit Europe, and ascertain definitely the intentions of the 
various Governments. These gentlemen arrived in England last 
summer, and the very cordial welcome they received no doubt greatly 
facilitated their work on the Continent, since the intimate relations 
between England and America of necessity led the other European 
nations to wait and see, before deciding on their own course, what 
the action of England would be. 

The ultimate result of their mission was to hasten the appoint¬ 
ment of the Royal Commission ^ in this country; to cause the ap¬ 
pointment of commissioners in Germany and Denmark, and to obtain 
promises of support from certain other countries. 

The practical outcome of the commissioners’ journey was to make 
it certain that the exhibition woxild have a genuinely international 
character, and this again reacted upon the feelings with which the 
project was regarded in America, and lent it an added importance. 
While it is the chief object of the country holding an international 
exhibition to demonstrate its superiority over other countries—this 
was carried out with much skill and conspicuous success in 1889 at 
Paris—it is also necessary that, for the sake of comparison, the pro¬ 
ducts of other countries should be shown. An opportunity is thus 
afforded to her trade rivals, and an opportunity which, as a rule, they 
find it essential not to neglect. 

It is true that for the European countries there are special diffi¬ 
culties on the present occasion. Chicago is a long way off, four 

>■ • • The Council of the Society of Arts was appointed to sorve- as the BoyaX-CQm- 
with a grant of 25,0002. towards the expenses, it being left to t^ie Com- 
ndssfon to raise any further amount required by charges to the exhibitors. The 
following grants were made on previous occasions: Paris, 1S67,126,0002.; Vlehaa, 
1873,^,0002;; PhUadelphia, 187Q, 40,0002.; Paris, 1878, 87,0002, For Paris, 1880, no 
grant was made; a sum of 80,0002. was raised by charges to the exhibitors. 
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thousand miles away. It is even a long way from the sea-coast 
where all the goods have to be landed. Nor does it rank quite with 
with Paris as a pleasure resort. We are all of us too glad of an 
excuse to go to Paris, and we crowd to an exhibition there from every 
comer of the earth. Thp delights of Chicago are not yet suflBciently 
familiar to attract us thither. 

4 

On the other hand, Cliicago is in the midst of a perfectly new 
country, a country full of rich men, and fuller still of well-to-do njen, 
where i>eople are just awakening to the delights of luxury and the 
joys of luxtirious living, where art is beginning to be fashionable, 
and the market for artistic wares great and growing. Noiy and in the 
years to come all that ministers to the delight of the eye and the 
pride of life will find a ready sale in Western America, as new towns 
are built, all of new houses requiring new furnitui’e, new decomtions, 
new fittings of every degree of comfort and luxury. 

As the Philadelj)bia Exhibition in 187G set the fashion of house¬ 
building and furniture throughout the Northern States, so it is 2 »retty 
certain will the Chicago one of 1893 set the fashion in the West. 

The great difficulty, however, in the way of British exhibitors is 
neither the distance of Chicago nor the consequent cost of exliibiting 
there. It is, of course, the McKinley Tariff. Why, 1 have been asked 
over and over again, why should 1 show my goods to a people who are 
acting in so unfriendly a manner, who are doing the liest they can to 
prevent my selling those goods ? The answer to this cannot be 
given offhand, and it must depend on the character of the particular 
manufiicturer. As a general consideration, it is to be remembered 
that an exhibition is visited by people from all parts of the world, 
and that the things shown tliere are not shown only to the natives 
of the country where the exhibition is held. For instance, the 
Chicago ]>eople expect to have large numbers of visitors from South 
America, and they regard the exhibition as offering a most favourable 
opportunity of getting our South American trade away from us. If 
they are correct, it is essential that our inanufactuvers who make for 
the South American market should be prepared to keep themselves 
in the minds of those of their customers from that continent who 
visit the exhibition. 

As to the unfriendliness of the tariff, surely that is a very feeble 
and somewhat hypocritical sort of argument. We are a free-trade 
country, not because of our great love for all other countries, but 
because the majority of us consider it to be a good thing for ourselves. 
America is protectionist for no better and no w'orse a cause. Can 
anybody believe that if a majority of British voters were of the same 
ipind as the m^ority of American voters apparently are on this point, 
one or other of our political parties would not at once become pro¬ 
tectionist, and would give us a McKinley Tariff of our own as soon as 
the necessary parliamentary fighting had been done ? 
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It appears to me that if the American people have come ;to the 
condusion that the best way to develop their own industries Is to 
put a high protective duty on the products of others, they are 
perfectly justified in imposing such a duty. They are merely acting 
according to their own best lights. It is oiyr business to show them, 
if we can, that they are wrong, that they are encouraging the manu¬ 
facture of inferior goods and increasing their price,^ that they are 
not, keeping out our wares, but only making the American consumer 
pay more for them. To grumble at and abuse the Americans is 
merd^ foolishness. To refuse to take every chance of improving our 
trade is to j^erform the childish operation* of cutting off OUr nose tO 
spite our face. 

And it is by no means certain that the new tariff will have the 
effect expected of it. As w^as pointed out by Mr. Carnegie in a 
previous number of this Review,it remains to be seen whether it 
will have very much effect on British trade with the United States. 
Large classes of our goods are not touched by it; the duties on 
some others are reduced. Very many can stand the increased rate, 
which is paid by the American consumer in higher prices, while for 
others, again, no duty is protective, since they cannot be made in 
America at all. It is said that the chief result of the very heavy 
duties on tin-plate has been to lower the profit of American fruit¬ 
growers. A can of preserved fruit has to be sold for a certain price. 
The can costs more, so its contents must cost less. 

There has, of course, been a falling off in British export trade 
during the past twelve or eighteen months. Careful examination of 
the figures, however, shows that the falling off in the trade with the 
United States is only a little greater in proportion thfin the diminution 
in other quarters. Nor would it be fair to put even all of this down to 
the account of the tariff. Some of it is certainly to ho attributed to 
other causes than increased customs dues. The mere overstocking 
of the market, from heavy purchases under the old rates would alone 
have caused a diminished export if the tariff had been suddenly 
aboUshed the day .after it came into force. 

Changes of fashion also will account for at all events some of the 
diminution. The Bradford manufacturers are very sore about the 
tariff, and probably they have suffered from it as much as anybody. 
But they are certainly also suffering from one of those capricious 
changes of fashion to which their tnide is so specially liable. To 
take one example: it is stated on good authority that one principal 
article of export to the United States w^as the sort of plush known as 
iinitation sealskin. This has gone out of fashion, and the manu-*- 
facturers of this material, both here and in America, will be out of 
work riH they find some other class of goods for which there is a 
rapd and extensive demand. That the existing depression in their 

* Mneteenih CeiUvry, June 1891. 
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trade is not caused by the tariff alone is shown by the failure of 
one cf our largest manufecturers to set up and work successfully a 
branch factory in America, and the decision arrived at by another 
firm of like standing that it would not pay—even with the aid of the 
tariff—^to attempt to idanufacture in America the goods which they 
declare are excluded solely by high customs dues. 

Again, the tariff may or may not be pesmanent. It may quite 
possibly be succeeded by a scale of duties lower than the one which 
it replaced, and on which it was, after all, only a comparatively sm*aff 
advance. Customs duties have ruled high in America for a ]^ng 
time past. At the last congressional elections the country declared 
against it, and though public feeling in the States seenls since to 
have veered round towards the protectionist quarter, it is by no 
means certain that it will keep there. At any rate, the majority in 
favour of protection is, if it really exists at all, a very small one, and 
at any moment the system may be changed. Whether this will be 
to our advantage remains to be seen; those who are entitled to 
express their opinion on the question do not hesitate to state their 
belief that the day when America becomes a free-trade country will 
be a disastrous one for British commerce. 

Finally, if the tariff is so potent an instrument for keeping out 
British goods, it is the interest of British manufacturers to fight it 
in every way, to destroy it if possible, to render it nugatory if it 
cannot be destroyed. The United States is far and away our largest 
customer. Are we to lie down supine before the barrier she has 
erected to protect her own industries, wringing our hands in distress 
because it is difficult to pass ? This was not the way in which Our 
commerce was created, nor in such fashion will it be maintained. 
Rather should we use every legitimate means to get over it, or 
through it, or round it, 'V^"e must show the Americans that, in spite 
of all the aitificial obstacles they can place in the road, we can still 
make our %vay into their markets. We must prove tljat in certain 
classes of manufacture we can still beat them. We must seize 
every opportunity of showing them—where we can—how mucli 
better our w'ares are than theirs, and so long as we can do this, we 
need not fear hostile tariffs. When we fail to do so, we may admit 
ourselves beaten, get rid of seven-eighths of our population, and set 
the rest to grow cheese and butter for their own consumption. 

There is one thing certain, that we shall have—as in all trade 
matters—a much stronger competition to face from other nations 
than at any previous exhibition. Our manufacturers have profited 
largely in the past by these great international shows, they have 
gained advantage for themselves and credit for their country. A 
general tendency is now showing itself in matters commercial to 
rest content with things as they are, and this is evident in case of 
exhibitions as elsewhere. Foreign nations are profiting by the 
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lessons we have taught them, and are bettering our example. At 
Paris in 1889, Belgium, for instance, had an exhibit of the highest 
clais, and many of the firms who took part in it are believed to have 
gained thereby considerable increase in their business. Germany, 
of course, held aloof in 1889, but her manufacturers are all the keener 
to take advantage of the opportunity of 1893. They, too, have an 
eye on the South American trade, and believe they see their way 
to picking up customers at Chicago. The grantmade by the German 
Government is just double that given by oms, and the German 
exhibitors are by so much in a more favourable position than ours. 
Instead of having to contribute to the cost of general administration, 
they will no doubt be liberally assisted both directly and indirectly. 
The funds are at the disposal of a most capable and energetic 
administrator. Jlerr Adolphe Wermuth, wlio gained deserved credit 
by the success he made of the German Section at the last Melbourne 
Exhibition. The action likely to be taken by France seems as yet 
uncertain. If reports are to be trusted, the prospect of an important 
contribution from thence seem less fax ourable now than they did 
a while ago; but with the amount proposed, 120,000Z., the French 
Section ought to be magnificent. Mexico is believed to have made 
the largest subvention of any, 150,0001 ,; Brazil next, with 120,000Z.; 
then Japan, which promises 100,000Z. According to the latest 
statements, foreign Governments have already promised an aggregate 
sum of over three-quarters of a million sterling for their commissions 
at Chicago, and information cannot be available yet from very many 
of the countries likely to take a part. 

And the competition (if in this connection it is right to use the 
word) will come, not only from other countries^ but from our own 
colonies. The colonies have already voted sums equal in the aggre¬ 
gate to some 100,000?., and during the next three or four months we 
shall certainly hear of these amounts being largely increased. Canada 
and New South Wales are arranging to send large contributions, so is 
the Cape. Victoria has lately announced her intention of taking 
part in the exhibition, and in considering with the other Australian 
colonies the question of a joint Australian exhibit. Tasmania pro¬ 
poses to fill a considerable space. The West Indian colonies have had 
the matter in hand for a long while, and many of the small colonies 
also intend to be represented. The Indian Government at present 
is, most unfortunately, disinclined to participate, and no doubt the 
trade in Indian tea and textiles will suffer in consequence. India 
has, however, been called upon for very many contributions to pre¬ 
vious exhibitions, and though Indian commerce has profited, the 
price paid was unduly high. The energetic people of Ceylon are 
taking A different view, and are making preparations already to push 
their tiea strenuously iiito Amerieaii markets. 

But sOTere as the fiiendly rivaliy will be, there seems no reason 
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to fear that the country will fail to keep the leading position it has 
always held since the first Exhibition was held in Hyde Park in 1851, 
It is to be remembered that we have a character to maintain. The 
British Section has always been the best at foreign exhibitions. 
It, has, I think, always filled the largest space, taken the largest pro¬ 
portion of jury awards, afnd generally proved the most important. 
Even in 1889, without a Government grant, or the hardly less im¬ 
portant aid of Government influence, we held our own. If it were 
found that England was ready to take a lower place at a ‘ World’s 
Fair,’ our enemies would have some reason to say that our old spirit 
of commercial enterprise was less vigorous than of yore. 

If it is to the advantage of other countries to spend lavishly for 
the purpose—to a large extent—of taking our trade away from us, it 
is worth our while to bestir ourselves for the purpose of keeping it. 
That, under protest, and after a due amount of grumbling, W'e shall 
do so, as we did at Paris in 1889, I thoroughly believe, for I think 
that there is every reason to expect that alike in art and in in¬ 
dustry the Biitish Section at Chicago will be worthy of comparison 
with the British Section at foriner exhibitions, and will have similar 
important results on the prosperity both of our art and of our 
manufacturing industries. 

Our manufacturers generally seem quite alive to the imj)ortance 
of the occasion, and preparations are now being made in various 
parts of the country for a display of certain classes of British goods 
which promises to eclipse even the fine collections shown before on 
similar occasions, Should it prove otherwise, it would be disastrous, 
not only because such a falling off would justly be held a symptom of 
the decadence of our commercial powers, but because it would imply 
some lack of friendly feeling betw^ecn ourselves and our great kindred 
beyond the *seas were England to take any but the foremost place 
on so special an occasion as the great national festival which America 
is making ready to hold at Chicago in 1893. 

Henry Trueman Wood 

(iHccretai'y to the lioyal Commiesion for 
the ChicagoExlithUiont Section^ 
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LORD LYTTON^S RANK IN LITERATURE 


On the 24th of November, 1891, Lord Lytton, diplomatist, Indian 
administrator, and poet, after a six weeks’ illness of great physical 
pain heroically borne, died at Paris, where he was ambassador. To 
the last, and in spite of bodily infirmities, he retained his full clear¬ 
ness and activity of mind, and was able not only to transact official 
business, but also to busy himself with that higher intellectual work 
which had been the true motive of liis life. His very latest care was 
given to the correction of the verses which are the text of this paper. 
He called them Marah,^ for the waters of bitterness were at his lips; 
and the morning of the day he died was spent in setting down on 
paper its concluding lines, which he had thought out in the night. 
It was a fitting ending to a life brimming over with the romance of 
politics, of social success, and of literature. 

As his very intimate friend, of twenty-six years standing, I may 
perhaps be allowed to say a word or two at the outset about this life 
on its personal side, for it is that I knew best; and when all is said and 
done, it is the personality of those who have played a great part in the 
world that interests us most. I saw it in its most striking phases, and 
what I did not see, I learned in our long intercourse from his lips. 

He had an unhappy childhood, a Bohemian home "where bitter 
quarrels were rife, and poverty, or something very like it, stood often 
at the door. Of his two parents, whom he equally tried to love, 
the great novelist, his father, with all his brilliancy of wit and 
literary sensibility, was a mere egotist in domestic life, and fiom first 
to last fulfilled almost no duty of a parent towards him; while his Irish 
mother was what the world has seen her, and what she has herself 
published to the world. Lord Lytton’s tenderness towards his father 
was a touching trait of his affectionate character, and in all his many 
talks I do not remember to have heard a single word of bitterness 
escape his lips about him. It is pleasant to think that this filial piety 
was rewarded late in the unbounded love of his own children, for 
nothing really is lost to those who give freely, and their bread cast on 
tho waters returns to them always, though it may be after many days. 
Hia one absorbing affection, however, in childhood was for his sister, 
a yew^, older than himself, whom he had the misery of losing when 

* Published by Longmans & Co. 
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he was still a boy, and under circumstances which made her death 
most bitter to him. I do not think he ever quite forgot this early 
grief, and traces of it may be found, if I mistake not, throughout his 
writings. 

He was launched early on the world. At seventeen, his uncle, Sir 
Henry Bulwer, afterwards l!ord Balling, obtained him his first nomina¬ 
tion in diplomacy, and he was sent abroad to shift as he could for 
himself on a very insufficient allowance, which for a while even ceased 
entirely. Lord Lytton has told me that at the time he was writing 
Ludle he was without money-resources of any kind, and I know that 
at another earlier period he was within a little of committing suicide, 
as an escape from miseries greater than he could bear. 

What saved him through all was his poetry. His first volume, 
Clytemnestra, published when lie wavS twenty-four under the name of 
‘ Owen Meredith,' was a very clear success—as much so as Mr. Swin-- 
bume'sAiaZania—andthe public praise it won gave him his first feeling 
of self-confidence, and so t he courage needed by his timid and setisitive 
natme to fight out his life's battle. It was followed closely by The 
Wanderer^ wxiitm for Ihe greater part at Horence, and under the 
double influence of a first jiassionate love and the intellectual com¬ 
panionship of the Brownings, with whom he long enjoyed the most 
intimate and affectionate relations. The Wanderer was at once 
recognised at its worth, and established his poetical fame above that 
of any of his young contemporaries, and to the extent that for the 
first time his father, who had hitherto underrated his son's abilities, 
became aware of thorn, and was even, as I have heard, jealously 
annoyed at his popularity. It was indeed a wonderful volume, the 
most wonderful perlia])s in lyric poetry of any published in the present 
half-century, and I am constantly astonished that it should not be 
more widely acknowledged as such by the present generation of 
critics. Its only rivals seem to me to be Swinburne's first volume 
of Songs and Ballads, and Ilossetti's volume containing The House 
of Life. But of this later. Lucile, published in 1861, completed 
^ Owen Meredith’s ’ ])opularity, and literature opened wide to him 

her fairest fields for his assured ambition. It was about this time 

« 

that I first remember to have seen him, a young man of twenty-nine, 
with a beautiful dreamy face and curly hair. I was passing through 
Vienna, a young unpaid attache, on my way from Constantinople, 
and had called at the Embassy, and found him there with his friend 
Julian Fane and others in the Chancery. It was but a passing 
glimpse, but I like to recall it and the picture which remains in my 
mind of him as he sat writing, with one hand busy with his work 
and the other caressing his black poodle’s head. There was some¬ 
thing typical in the attitude and the act. He and Fane had just 
published their joint metrical version of Tannhauser, and his volume 
of Servian Songs was in the press. 
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Our real acquaintance, however, and friendship were not to begin 
till five years later.' In the interval he had married, most happily as 
the world knows, and indeed his marriage proved to him the one 
great uilchanging blessing of his life. He had now an assured posi¬ 
tion, for his father had been obliged to make him a proper settlement, 
and he had risen to the rank of Secretary, or, as we should now say, 
First Secretary of Legation, and was temporarily in chai'ge of the 
Mission at Lisbon, It was perhaps the happiest time of his life— 
certainly that of his greatest poetical activity, and politics had not 
yet begun to engross him. I will try and recall the exact circum¬ 
stances of this our second and more eventful meeting. It was in the 
month of August 1865. I had been sent to Lisbon in a kind of 
disgrace from Paris, having been banished by the paternal care of 
Lord Hammond, then omnii)Otent at the Foreign Office, from thfit 
city of delights, where I had lived not wisely but too well, to what I 
considered a terrible and undeserved exile at Lisbon. I was miserably 
unhappy about this and about other circumstances of my life, whicli 
need not here be explained, and stood, in fact, just at that parting of 
the ways in youth where a little sympatliy, more or less, of a certain 
kind means a whole world of difierence in its choice of a road—on this 
side to salvation, on that to i)erdition. Lisbon is the mournfullest, 
as well as the most beautiful of grass-grown cities, and on landing 
there in the burning heat of summer, my spirits had sunk to their 
lowest point of depression. I found the Legation deserted, the 
minister in England on leave, and no one to receive me at my new 
post but the Chancery servant. I was tlie only altachey and my only 
colleague, ISIr. Lytton, was living in Villegiatura, he told me, away 
in the hills at Cintra. I took a ramshackle hack carriage and set 
out to find him; and, as we toiled up the dusty road in the after¬ 
noon mn to where Cintra lies perched beneath the eagle's nest of the 
Pena, my misery seemed to have reached its full. "VVeary and dis¬ 
pirited I fell asleep in the carriage. I shall never forget the sensation 
of waking in the cool mist at the top of the pass, or the sweet fresh 
smell of the cork woods dripping with rain as we stopped at the door 
of the little country inn (kept by an ancient Welsh landlady, once 
bumboat woman to the fleet) in which Lytton had established himself 
in solitude for the summer. He ran out to meet me as soon as I 
was announced, and with that prodigality of affectionate kindness 
which was so great a charm in him, welcomed me in. I had hardly 
been half an hour with him before I felt that, like the pilgrim to the 
Delectable Mountains, the burden of my sins was falling from my 
back, and tbat I had found a guide and friend to show me a way out 
of my misfortunes.- And so in truth it proved. All that evening, 
and till^late into the night, we sat talking of things divine, poetry, 
philbsi^hy, and sentiment, and many an evening after^rds, till the 
hours grew small an^ the candles* burned low in their sockets, and a 
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new world of hope was opened to me by hifi sympathy, apd wisdom, 
and encomagement. If I have had anything in me since of in¬ 
tellectual ambition, the desire to achieve something in literature, and 
not wholly to waste my life on idle griefs and pleasures, it iS to him 
I owe it, and I am glad to record my debt to him here. 

We spent three months (together almost alone in those Portuguese 
hills, for his wife was away in England and there was no society, 
and every day my admiration for him and love grew greater. On 
diplomatic business I do hot remember that we wasted a single word 
or a single thought, for there were no questions pending, but we 
spent our mornings writing poetry, and our afternoons wandering on 
donkey-back through the cork woods, and our evenings in readings 
and recitations. He was a wonderful reciter, almost an improvisatore, 
and would seize upon any story he had heard or read, and show in 
admirable words and with fragments of half-impromptu verse how it 
could be turned into a poem. In these moods he was as one inspired, 
and having listened to him one went away impressed with the idea 
that one had heard something greater and more beautiful and more 
dramatic than any written drama. Thus, too, it sometimes happened 
that, reading the same poem afterwards in its final form, one was a 
little disappointed. The extreme brilliancy was gone with his words, 
and the effect, thotigh still beautiful, had become paler and less vivid. 
The truth is, that while his imagination was wonderfully quick and 
facile, as is the case, I believe, with all poets of a high order, he lacked 
somewhat of that rigid self-denial and labour in the choice of words 
and phrases which produces the absolutely best finished work. He 
allowed himself, how often, to be led aside, as it were, by butterflies 
from his path, following a rhyme here and a fancy there to the less 
perfect rendering of the main idea. In recital these digressions 
seemed in their jdace, being lightly pissed over, while the main points 
had all their due prominence. The suddennesses of changes were 
only anew charm which carried the listener on. In reading, however, 
one was more critical, and the poems became poems only. It was in 
this way that I had the good fortune to assist at the birth of a 
number of those admirable half-dramatic pieces which were published 
later under the name of Chronicles and Characters, — Qemeric, 
Lidnius, The Botanist's Grave, and The A^ple of Life, 

How wonderful, too, were his readings from Browning and Victor 
Hugo, his two favourite poets then! I had never read a line of 
Browning till I knew Lord Lytton, and his interpretation of the 
subtleties of that master of riddles has remained to me like - a flash 
of lightning seen on a dark night, making the subsequent darkness 
only the more perplexing. The Grammarian's Funeral,, The Morgue, 
CoXihan, and Paracelsvbs, were, I think, the pieces he liked best, and,- 
of'Victor Hugo, Le Crapaud andia Bose de VInfante, His admira¬ 
tion for Bro\vning was at that time almost unbounded, though he 
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considered Victor Hugo, and justly, the greater poet of the two. 
To Tennyson I do not think that he was in those days quite just, for 
it was the dramatic quality that attracted him most, even in lyric writ¬ 
ing, and the monotonous blank verse of the Idyls^ of the Kmg irritated 
him, and the emasculated paraphrasing of Mallory’s grand old prose. 

Our afternoon rides were a special delight, for there are few more 
lovely hills in the world than those of Cintra, and they axe enshrined 
for me for ever in the verses he published about them many years 
afterwards in his volume called After Paradise, I consider them 
his best descriptive lines, for as a rule description was not the 
strongest point in his verse. He lacked, I used to think, something 
of the correctness of the artist’s eye, and it was always the human 
interest rather than Nature’s which stood prominently in his fore¬ 
grounds. The physical world lent him similes and illustrations of 
human passion, rather than the subject itself. In this he resembled 
Byron much more nearly than our more modem poets, and it is dis¬ 
tinctly to the Byronic school that his place belongs. I rejoice to 
think that these delightful days, which were to me the first I had 
ever enjoyed with an intellect of the highest order—a kind of intel¬ 
lectual honeymoon~were but the prelude of a true and constant 
friendship maintained unbroken between us till he died. Neither 
absence, nor growing age, nor diverging political opinions, were ever 
able to change it from the romance it was when it first began. 

Of his later life what shall I say ? Though such sole companion¬ 
ship as that of our three months together at old Mrs. Lawrence’s inn 
was never renewed, I had the good fortune to be with him at most 
of the important epochs of his eventful career: at the time .of his 
father’s death; when he made his first acquaintance with the literary 
world of Paris as Secretary iinder Lord l^yons ; whefi political ambition 
was first set before bim with the offer of the Governorship of Madras ; 
at Simla, after his first successful war, when he was signing the treaty 
of ^andamak and despatching the mission to Cabul; on his return 
from India a year later, when he was preparing his defence for the 
House of Lords; and at Knebworth, when he was writing GlenaverU ; 
lastly, in the scene of his final diplomatic triumj^hs at Paris ; alas ! too, 
on his deathbed in the green drawing-room of the Embassy there, 
when, with stoical courage, he lay face to face with his approaching 
end. No man, a poet bom, has ever had so wonderful a career, and 
no public man has ever maintained his individuality so free, so 
absolutely unaffected by official circumstance. Honours and dignities 
were unable to turn his bead, or official routine to dull his sensibilities. 
He was always, and under all circumstances, essentially the man of 
iocjfcagination, of feeling, of wit, the hunter of the ideal, the dreamer 
of ^c^paantic dreams, the lyric poet he was bom. As such he will live 
in £ 49 'Wiitten works long after his work as a statesman and diplomatist 
shall have been forgotten; and as such it was his persistent ambition 
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to. live. I think he cared nothing for hia fame in public life, though 
he was conscious of having done his duty to his country on divers 
trying occasions, according to his rather old-fashioned ideas of 
patriotism. But the fate of his books was a vivid and endurirfg 
interest, and perhaps the chief sorrow of his life was the comparative* 
failure of Glenaveril to take the public fancy. 

Olenaveril was his greatest—indeed, a gigantic effort, being a 
rhymed novel of some 50,000 lines in eight-lined stanzas, the fruit of 
his maturest intellect, and written in the delightful atmosphere of his 

happiest home life at Knebworth. On it he had built his ho];)e of 
taking a first rank among English poets, and had it been the full success 
he hoped for it, the tone of despondency so visible in his later writings 
would not in all probability have gained its ascendency over him. 
There had been nothing morbid up to this point in his muse, and 
Olenaveril itself was pre-eminently healthy. Unfortunately, the poem 
had ])eculiaritics of form and circumstance which damned it with the 
general public. It was inordinately long, and was made to appear 
longer by the unfortunate experiment of bringing it out in monthly 
parts. The iilot was a very intricate one, far too intricate in my 
opinion for a poem, and the public could not carry its attention from 
one number to another, so that the later volumes, which were the best, 
were hai'dly read at all. The poem, too, contained political digressions 
which, good though they were as such, were unnecessary for the story^s 
development, and raised against its author the bitterness of party 
feeling, and party feeling is unsparing and unjust. Thus it failed of 
the expected appreciation, and not even his nomination to Paris, 
gratifying though it was to him in other ways, could quite console 
him for the literary disappointment. 

To this I attribute the sadness of all his later poems and a grow¬ 
ing we^iriness of life, which was very evident to his intimate friends. 
In politics an ultra-Conservative, and so almost of necessity a 
pessimist, he found it difficult to find comfort in the affairs of the 
great world he was called to administer. His official ambition had been 
satisfied and cloyed with the Viceroyalty of India, where he had spent 
his best energies, and his work at Paris, congenial as it was in many 
ways, and performed with marked success, never quite absorbed 
him. 

During the last four years of hia life he withdrew more and more 
into a world of shadows, where he sought the phantom of his lost 
youth and grasped only the realities of age. All men of imagination 
go through some such experience, but few have had the courage to 
record it, or to leave behind them in any tangible form the history 
of its bitterness. Marah is the record of Lord Lytton’s last decep¬ 
tion in the world of sentiment, and it stands as such almost unique 
in English literature. Indeed, I know of nothing which can exactly 
be compared with it, for our passionate poets have seldom been long- 
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lived, and Goethe’s romanco of old age has remained without an 
English imitator. On this account Marah will be found of supreme 
interest as well as inexpressibly touching by all who knew Lord 
Eytton either personally or as the young love-poet he was to readers 
* in his days of ‘ Owen Meredith/ What a world of astonishing ex¬ 
periences has filled the interval between frhe publication of the two 
volumes, MaraK and The Wander what grandeurs of ambition, 
what sublimities of power enjoyed, what dealings with princes and 
potentates, what honours reaped, what public obloquy endured— 
the Durbar at Delhi, the Afghan War, Cavagnari’s death, his 
great success at Paris, all in the eye of the universe, and to end in 
the same hankering after an ideal happiness which could not be 
attained, the same grief at life’s little meed of pleasure, the same 
tears, only how much bitterer! 

1 

Poll waves I To rest refused I too aspire. 

Weep clouds! 1 too shed tears that fall in vain. 

Ijififlilnings, illuminate ye my drear desire ! 

Thunder, be tbou the echo of my pain ! 

2 

Black shrouded midnight, shuddering with cold sighs, 

And fearful with faint creopings, gather all 

Thy ghosts and spectres I Bid them each devise 
New horrors to adorn thy sable hall 1 

3 

For the drear drama the drear stage ])reparo, 

Beck it witli deluge, garland it with storm, 

Assemble all the Powers of Darkness there, 

And what I suffer let them tlieu perfonn ! 

4 

Not long will they their fleeting parts sustain 
In the fixt misery I endure alone. 

To-morrow’s sun will scatter to-night’s rain; 

When comes the duAvn the darkness will be gone. 

5 

To-morrow will the storm have spent its force ; 

. But mine will be to-morrow, and to-morrow 

The same unutterable discontent, 

Stung by the same intolerable sorrow! 

4 

These are among the latest of the lines he wrote, and all the 
best in Marah are in the same despairing key. They might have 
been written by a very young man at odds with life before he 
had known it—for in age we learn to conceal our griefs—yet Lord 
Ly^tou was nearly sixty years old. JIow pathetic, too, is this 
. otker! 
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1 

All I had to give, I gave her. First my kisses, then my tears. 

But the little one would have them not. * What use are they ? ’ she said. 
Sad I went away, and dwedt among the tomhs where days are years, 

With the witch that gathers herbs there, and her childreu who are dead. 

2 

They and I became companions; and their dusty shrouds were wet 
Witli my flowing tears, and warm beneath my kiss their white lips burned, 

Till the witch, whose grave-yard gatherings rare miracles beget. 

Wrought my kisses into rubies, and my tears to pearls sbo turned, 

?> 

But she drained into each ruby’« heart from mine a drop of blood. 

And a purity my spirit lost with every pearl that fell. 

Then she laughed, ‘ Good pearls thy tears are now, thy kisses rubies good, 
And the proper use of precious stones thy little one knows well.* 

4 

So I took my pearls and rubles to tlie little one I love, 

She that loves me not. And, wlien her pretty eyes behold them, wild 

Bi'at her little heart with eagerness its pride in them to ])rove. 

And she kissed and kissed me, wceijing tears of pleasure like a child. 

5 

Still slie wi'ars them, still she shows tliem to lier lovers with delight, 

And h(‘r little heart would break, I think', if one of them were lost; 

For the sweetest of its j)leusures is the envy they excite, 

And *tis siJoilt by no suspicion of the price that they have cost. 

Heine might liavo. written this, but surely no other poet of our 
time or country. 

Of Lord Lytt.on’s place permanently in literature I desire to say 
a word before closing this notice of his latest work, I would ask 
myself, What is his true poetic rank? How will he stand in history 
among the singers of his generation, the poets of the 'Victorian age ? 
Will his name he quoted as representative of these and of English 
letters ? Will his work live ? Hoes it deserve to live ? 

In answering these questions, I would say at the outset that, 
while generally sceptical about* the future of modem taste in most 
arts, I have with regard to the art poetic a very fair confidence that 
the critical faculty of the intelligent few (and these alone in our time 
read poetry) is being developed in the right direction, and that its 
judgments are sound. It happens of course, now and then, that mis¬ 
takes are made. Critics in the i)ress are hardly ever quite candid or 
quite unbiassed about their living contemporaries. Writers of an 
inferior order are sometimes pufied for a while if they are personally- 
liked, and there is a not unnatural reverence for great living names 
which carries even their worst work through the press in a choms of 
VpL. XXXI—No.a82 KR 
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applause. But the ‘ claque ’ is quickly recognised, and the readers 
of poetry are not persuaded to persevere long with the admiration 
forced upon them. Again, really good writers do not always gain 
their full meed or appreciation at once, or during the period of. their 
best production. Look at Browning, who had written all that was 
really of the first order while he was an almost unknown man living 
abroad, and who became famous in London when he had ceased to 
compose anything but intellectual puzzles thrown at the heads 
of his admirers. Look at Keats and Shelley. I am old enough to 
remember the time when it required some courage to admire either 
of them without grave reserves. The few great classics then stood 
on an unassailed pedestal; and a man would have been considered 
absolutely mad who should have preferred The Cenci to Paradise Lost, 
or the Ode to a Grecian Urn to the Penseroso. We have more 
courage now, and, as I think, a better canon of criticism, and are more 
just. If anyone doubts this, let him look through any library, public 
or private, and try if he can discover a readable volume of verse by 
an unknown author of more than fifty years ago. None such, I 
venture to say, exists, and we may rest assured that all supreme 
merit will continue to be recognised, all true poetry to find its proper 
level. 

With Lord Lytton’s poetry I am, therefore, in no pain as to its 
ultimately ranking according to its w^orth. For tlie moment, how¬ 
ever, it seems to me that the political part played by the man hat? 
vitiated somewhat the public judgment in its estimate of the 
writer. 

Politics and poetry are in the English mind antagonistic things, 
and it is considei'ed that high merit in the one implies a correspond¬ 
ing lack of merit in the other. In our system, too, of party war¬ 
fare every organ of criticism, even those most exclusively devoted to 
art, is obliged to have its side declared or half-declarod in politics, 
and so we see poets extolled or belittled in large measure according 
to fheir supposed political opinions. Mr. Swinburne has been a 
favourite of the Times since he became known as the enemy of 
Irish priestcraft. Mr. William Morris, the Socialist, finds his best 
applaqse in the Pall Mall Gazette ; Mr. Lewis Morris, the Gladstonian 
candidate, in the Daily News. This is only natural, and it would 
he folly to complain of it, hut still it needs to be considered if we are 
to estimate things fairly. In Lord Lytton’s case, I think, he. has 
suffered doubly as a poet from his political attitude. He has incurred 
the xesentment^of the Liberal Press for being too strong a Tory, and 
at ,the same time his high public position has causfed his political 
fidends to treat his poetry as no more than that holiday flirtation 
with the Muse which statesmen are allowed. By neither side has ho 
bom treated according to bis full literary deserts. Now, however, 
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that the grave has closed over all contentious matters in his public 
career, I anticipate a wiser and less partial judgment of his poetic 
work. Each year as it goes by will withdraw him politically further 
from our gaze and bring him as a poet nearer to us. Then we may 
expect to see him take the high rank he deserves. 

My estimate of what this rank will be is that, as a lyric poet, the 
position given him will be next among his contemporaries after 
Tennyson, Swinburne, and Rossetti. He has neither Tennyson’s full 
perfection of lyric style nor Swinburne’s wealth of musical rhetoric. 
Rossetti I personally should place before any of them as master of the 
purest English perhaps in our literature, but it is doubtful whether, 
his masterpieces being nearly all in sonnet form, the consensus of 
criticism will‘give him so high a place. Apart from these three I 
see no contemporary who is likely to be placed as Lytton’s equal. 
Not Browning, with his tortuous method of thought and disjointed 
diction; not Mathew Arnold, with his intellectual itielodies always a 
little flat in the rendering; hardly e^'en William Morris, great singer 
though he he, in the purely lyrical field. Lytton’s lyrical style is' 
brilliant, direct, personal, and essentially modem. It treats of nine¬ 
teenth-century things in a nineteenth-century w'ay, and this, I ven¬ 
ture to think, will be held in the twentieth century a pennanent and 
pre-eminent merit. Archaisms and- reproductions of other ages 
and modes of thought please the generation for w^hich they are 
written more than those w'liich come after, and wliat we ask most 
of the poetry of the past is that it should be true to the genius 
of its own time and its own i)eople. This (piality cannot fail to 
be valued in Lord Lytton’s verse when the Mctorian age is finally 
reviewed. 

Dramatically, and in our English dearth of dramatic power, Lord 
Lytton, too, ranks high. Compared with contemporary Frenchfpoets, 
with Hugo, or Musset, or Coppee, I should not, of course, claim for him 
a place in the first line ; Browning alone of our metrical play-writers 
could pretend to this ; but Orval is a noble dramatic 2 )oem, as, in its 
classic way, is Clytemnestra, while the dramatic element in ChroHicles 
and Characters and in The Wanderer is more strongly marked than 
in any modem English writer, Browning and perhaps Henry Taylor 
onlyeixcepted. As a novellist in verse, Lytton stands absolutely alone. 
Lucile is the most brilliant jpiece of light narrative since Don Juan^ 
and Glenaveril the most splendid failure. Nor in his philosophy, the 
philosophy of the man of the world, is Lytton to be approached by the 
writers of ouir day. His Fables in Song, in two volumes, are a mine 
of latter-day wisdom, as will be, when it is published, his^ King 
Poppy, a political satire which he considered his masterpiece, and 
left behind him finished, the concentrated result of his experience of 
mankind. 
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I leave, therefore, the maturity of his fame confidently to time 
to accomplish. His work is imperishable, but, alas ! how shall we 
perpetuate the memory of his personality, which has perished from 
amongst us? This was more wonderful and rare than all his work. 
We can only weej) and hold it dear to our hearts, for in truth he was 
the brightest, best, and most beloved of men. 


^Sheykh Obeyd, near Caiio: 
Janmry 14,181)2, 


Wii-FuiD ScAWEN Blunt. 
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I DO not write this paper with the intention of converting or even 
convincing anybody, for nobody is more imj)ressed with the great 
truth that what is good for one person is not good for all. The infi¬ 
nite individuality of the human race is what distinguishes it from 
animals. A certain kind of food will be liked and digested by all 
animals belonging to the same species, whilst, as an eminent 
doctor remarked the other day, there is not one article of food in the 
Avhole world which is eaten with jdeasure by every human being 
alike. All 1 wdsh to do is to put my exi)eriences before those to whom 
tliey may be useful, and who may profit by them without making the 
disagreeable mistakes my ignorance led me into. 

I liave all my life thought t hat meat-eating was ol)jectionable from 
tlie aisthetic point of view. Even as a clnld the fashion of handing 
around a huge grosse piece on an enormous dish revolted my sense 
of beauty ; and 1 was delighted when, on my first visit to England, a 
small and thin slice of beef was unobtrusively shown to me behind 
my left shoulder, to be accepted or rejected ad Ubiticm. I quite 
agree with Lord Byron, who said he would not marry a pretty girl 
because she had asked for two helps of lobster salad, though if beef¬ 
steak had been substituted I should understand it 'better still. The 
bifiek d Vanglaise^ which seems to be the only idea a foreign waiter 
ever has \yheu he is asked to suggest something to eat to English- 
speaking travellers, is simply a piece of hot raw meat, far more 
fit for the Zoological Gardens than for human food; for, despite of 
constant and sometimes indignant disclaimers, it is generally believed 
on the Continent that it forms the staple food of the British nation— 
that the strong limbs of the young men, the lovely complexions of 
the girls, and the bright eyes of the children are entirely due to this 
nourishment, and anxious mothers of families abroad are constantly 
impressing upon their offspring and everybody else about them the 
utility and necessity of this panacea, if they wish to be in good health 
and feel fit and strong. It is a curious fact that in places where this 
regimen of viande aaignante is followed anaemia is very frequent. 

I have been told, though I have not read it myself, that somebody 
has written a description of a town where the whole population was 
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vegetarian. The change this would make in all the sights and smells 
is for greater than we at first imagine. The ghastly butchers' shops 
which meet one &t every turn appear to me an incongruity, not to 
say more, in this civilised age; they would disappear, as well as the 
fi^mongers', which are hardly any better. Then there are the sausage 
shops, which, especially in southern countries, persecute one with their 
pungent odour. How often hav^ I been driven away whilst admir¬ 
ing the fayade of an old palazzo or the jwrtico of an ancient church 
by the emanations of the terrible pizzicheria half-way down the 
street. Another dread sight which meets our eyes abroad, especially 
in Germany and Austria, where much veal is eaten, are the* 
slaughtered calves paraded about the streets, a dozen or two of them 
hanging over the sides of the cait. There can be little doubt, too, 
that our kitchens and dining-rooms would he far more sweet and 
attractive if no animal food was ever brought into them. The eyes 
certainly would be gainers, and our olfactory senses too. In pictures 
and in poetry the tables are laid out with luscious fruit and s^xirkling 
wines, whenever charming and pleasant scenes arc to be conjured up 
before our minds. When coarseness and discomfort are portrayed, 

* men brought in whole hogs and quarter-beeves, and all the hall was 
dim with steam of flesh.’ It is the difference between one of Giulio 
Romano’s garden banquets, such as he painted in the vaulted 
chambers of the Palazzo del Te, and a peasant orgie by Ostade or 
Teniers. 

It is not, however, this aspect of the Pythagorean regijne which 
win make many converts, nor did it ever influence me forgery long, 
as most doctors lay, or rather laid, about twenty years aget, so much 
stress upon the eating of sufficient meat and the anaemic tendency of 
this generation that one naturally felt it one’s first duty to prefer 
health to beauty. 

A more serious consideration, and one which grew upon me 
every year, was the sad and distasteful necessity of* killing a living 
fading in order to live oneself. The great mystery of pain in this 
world, which if it once gets a hold upon the mind is so terribly difficult 
to shake off, often dimmed my greatest pleasures. But this feeling 
too I tried, but less successfully, to subordinate to what I then con¬ 
sidered right and reasonable. 

The first serious shock I experienced in this theory was when, a 
few years ago, one of the most eminent German professoi-s from a great 
university dined at our table, and would not touch anything because 
he was a vegetarian. I looked over the bill of fare, and realised with 
consternation that everything down to the sweet ^iras either meat or fish 
or fowl, that vegetables and farinaceous food played the very smallest 
part in it, and even they were tainted with sauces not free from re- 
proaDh. 

^ I had the evening before listened to an historical discourse delivered 
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by Professor 0-to an audience of all that is most intelligent and 

distinguished in this city. I had been struck by his extraordinary 
vigour and clearness. The words dropped like pearls from his lips, 
and though the voice was scarcely raised it appeared to search out 
the* remotest comers of tjie hall. Every rounded-off sentence pre¬ 
sented a vivid picture to the mind. The subject was the chancellor 
Prince Mettemich, and we all felt when, after an hour and a half, Pro¬ 
fessor 0-ended apparently quite as fresh and collected as when 

he began, that we not only knew the Prince personally, but that we 
understood his politics and the workings of his mind far. better than 
his contemporaries had done. The thing which, however, impressed 
me most, was the sense of power held back, and to the good as it: 
were, which the Professor gave me whilst speaking, and even after he 
had finished. When, therefore, the next day he told me that he 
never touched animal food, I was very curious to hear his experiances. 
He told me that some years before he had been very ill, nigh 
unto death, and given uj) by .all the doctors. Then came one who 
said he could cure him. All the strong soups and beef jellies, and 
raw minced meat were eliminated and replaced by fruit and light 
farinaceous food, but fruit especially, and he soon got well and strong 
—so well and strong, indeed, that he determined to go on with his 
simple fare, especially as he felt an unwonted ease and extraordinary 
lucidity of the intellect when working. His wife, he told me, soon 
followed his example, and also his daughters and sons-in-law. At 
last his servants came and said they would like to be vegetarians too, 
as it seemed to agree so well with their masters. I felt that where 
so clever'a man was so fully convinced of the expediency and effi¬ 
ciency of this diet that he carried Ids whole family and household 
with him, he must have gone into the question deeply, and have the 
very best reasons upon which to found his belief. I could not enter 
with him into further discussion, as he had to leave Vienna, but he 
sent me some books on the subject. These books were German, and 
they would be well worth translating, for their whole tone is like a. 
bracing mountain air. In every one of them vegetable diet is the 
foundation whereon is built an edifice of hygiene, which if we could 
or would but strictly follow mi^ht bring us to a pinnacle of animal 
spirits and bodily vigour only to be compared to the centaur of 
Henri de Guerin. To those who have not read this charming frag¬ 
ment, let me recommend it as a tonic on a day of languor and pros¬ 
tration. The thorough enjoyment of life and strength in which 
the centaur revels whilst careering over wind-swept plains, down 
breezy mountain-sides, plunging into deep green forests with the 
scent of the earth and wood flowers in the air, is better than any 
dose of sal-volatile or quinine. These little German books, for none 
of them are very long, have mainly for their object to bring us back 
to a healthier and simpler mode of life. They are full of cold water 
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and op^n windows by day and by night. Sun-baths and air-baths in 
the 'Woods and on the hills, swimming and gymnastics, everything 
on the simplest and most economical lines, as they are mainly written 
for schools and the middle classes, where expensive adjuncts must be 
omitted. No medicines are tolerated by th^ strict vegetarian; every¬ 
thing is cured by diet, exercise, water, hot or cold, or in the shape of 
steam. 

‘There are now all over Germany and Austria a great number of 
what is called ‘ Nature Doctors/ who cure on these principles, though 
they need not necessarily be vegetarians. The poor prefer them, as 
they are often men well off, who have a vocation for this calling; the 
medicaments cost very little or nothing. Father Sebastian Kneipp, 
at Worichshofen in Suabia, belongs to this class, and the thousands 
he cures every year have made his name famous in all the German¬ 
speaking lands. He too deprecates the use of much meat. Every¬ 
where baths and sanatoriums are springing up where cures with 
these simple means alone are effected, and medicines utterly 
discarded. The Hygeia^ a publication founded by the well-known 
Doctor Paul Niemeyer, and edited at Munich by his disciple and 
successor, Dr. Gerster, is one of the many organs of the new and in¬ 
dependent school; many doctors and a few laymen write in it. It is 
interesting and amusing, full of unexj)ected information, and much 
read by the most intelligent section of the public. The German 
vegetarian books are full of a number of excellent recipes for dishes 
of all kinds, suited to every time of the year and to different 
countries, which is most important, for the new-fledged vegetarian 
always thinks he is going to die of hunger. In the preparation of 
vegetables the German Pythagoreans bear off the palm, and I am 
bound to say that even their puddings and sweets are better 
than those known to the meat-eater. From what I have heani of 
English vegetarianism, I fancy that the movement, which in many 
respects might j^rove so useful, is much impeded by the inadequate 
way in which the vegetables are cooked, and until this defect 
is thoroughly remedied, and a greater variety is introduced into the 
vegetarian bill of fare, there is no prospect of an extension, which 
might proVe so great a boon to the poorer classes. 

In spite of the persuasive language of my books, and the promise 
of health and happiness, I could not, somehow, make up my mind to 
take a step which I imagined would in a certain way cut me off from 
niy fellow-creatures; and it was not till rather more than a year ago, 
when I was obliged to read up certain papers about the transport of 
and slaughter-houses, that the irresistible conviction dame 
lipbn ine, that I must choose between giving up the eating of animal 
food br my peace of mind. 

Yeih ago, when I lived in Italy, this same subject had given me 
much pain. At Rbme it was the habit for 6very butcher to have his 
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own boys in the slaughter-houses to kill the cattle* These boys were 
often unskilful or not strong enough. When the beautiM milk- 
white oxen, with their large, pathetic black eyes, were brought to be 
slaughtered, these butcher boys had often to give thirty blows before 
the poor beast fell. Every animal that was brought into the town 
paid by weight at the octroi, but they were generally kept waiting 
for days in sheds outside the town. In these sheds there were 
drinking-fountains always running, but the plug at the bottom was 
taken out, so as to prevent the animals from drinking, and thus their 
weight was lightened. The railway companies never dreamt of 
watering the cattle during the many days that they were packed 
together in the trucks, sweltering and faint under the fierce Italian 
sun. The Eoman Society for Protection of Animals sent a dozen 
pails to Foligno, a central railway station, offering to pay a certain 
sum annually for the watering of the cattle. The pails were returned 
after two years, never having been used once. Nor are things much 
better in this country. The cattle which come up from Transylvania 
and other distant parts of the Empire are neither fetl nor watered on 
the journey, which sometimes takes a week. Then when unshipped 
they are tied together in threes and fours, hit and frightened, and 
thus driven to the slaughter-houses. They sometimes fall down in 
the road from terror and exhaustion. 

Galician pigs often lie in thousfinds for a week together in the 
snow and slush outside the slaughter-houses, waiting to be killed. 
Thus far my own experience and things I have seen. In England, if 
I a.in to believe nows])aper paragraphs and statistics, things are as 
bad if not worse. For a short resume of the horrors attending the 
transport of cattle by land and by sea, let anybody whom it interests 
turn to pages 05-69 of Dr. A. Kingsford's ‘ Perfect Way in Diet,’ 
headed ‘ The Sufierings of Cattle,’ and they will learn well authenti¬ 
cated facts which will fill them with pain and disgust. The following 
figures are sufficiently significant. They are taken from the report 
of the Veterinary Department of the Privy Council for the year 
1879. 

In 1879, 157 cargoes of Canadian cattle were shipped for Bristol, 
Glasgow, Liverpool, and London, in which total there were 25,185 
oxen, 73,913 sheep, and 3,663 piga; but of this number 154 oxen, 
1,623 sheep, and 249 pigs were thrown into the sea during the 
passage, 21 oxen,-226 sheep, and 3 pigs were landed dead, ^nd 4 
oxen and 61 sheep were so wounded and suffering on arriving that 
they had to be slaughtered on the spot. In the same year there were 
shipped from the United States for the ports of Bristol, Cardiff, 
Glasgow, Grimsby, Hartlepool, Hull, Leith, Liverpool, London, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, South Shields, and Southampton 535 cargoes of 
animals, of which76,117 jrere oxen, 119,360 sheep, 15,180 pigs; but 
of this number 3,140 oxen, 5,915 sheep, and 2,943pig8 were cast into 
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the sea during the transit; 221 oxen, 386 sheep, and 392 pigs 
arrived dead at the place of kmding; and 93 oxen, 167 sheep, and 
130 pigs wei'e so mutilated that they had to be sacrificed on the spot. 
In 14,024 animals were thrown into the sea, 1,240 were 

landed dead, and 455 were slaughtered on the quay to save them 
dying of their wounds and sufferings. One asks oneself what state 
the remaining animals were in, which were sold for human food ? 

It is not an unnatural or far-fetched idea to connect this state of 
things with the excessive and inexplicable extension of cancer within 
the last decade. The more and the further cattle is transported 
under these conditions, the more tainted (though perhaps not per¬ 
ceptibly so) meat must be eaten, the more poison is infused into 
the blood. It is not possible that the flesh of an animal which has 
been knocked about, frightened, starved, exposed to the heat of the 
sun or icy cold for days and weeks, should be as healthy as that of 
those taken from our own fields and slaughtered at once, as was the 
case in the days of our ancestors. 

These considerations, however, were not the only ones that moved 
me. I do not think that anybody has the right to indulge in tastes 
which oblige others to follow a brutalising occupation, which morally 
degrades the man who earns his bread by it. To call a man a butcher 
means that he is fond of bloodshed. Butchers often become mur¬ 
derers. I remember two cases in the papers last summer where 
butchers had been hired to murder individuals whom they did not 
even know. After this comes the irrepressible thought, Is it right 
to take life in order to feed oneself, when there is plenty of other 
available food which will do just as well ? 

Having answered these questions to my own satisfaction, I 
plunged at once into full-blown vegetarianism. I got very little to 
eat, and that not very good, for neither I nor my cook were a la 
hauteur of the situation. I had, however, one, and that a very 
great compensation—I felt superior to my fellow-beings, treading on 
air, iny head delightfully clear, and altogetlicr lifted up above material 
things. The Poet Laureate’s lines to Fitzgerald will give in a few 
words the story of my first and unsuccessful attempt. 

. , . live on milk and meat and grass; 

And once for ten long weeks I tried 
Your table of Pytliagoras, 

And seem'd at first a thing enskicd 
(As Shakespeare has it), airy-light, 

To float above the ways of men, 

Then fell from that half-spiritual height 
Chill'd, till I tasted flesh again. 

- ly too, felt chilled and sleepy by day and night, so tired that I 
ootdd hardly walk. The doctor said, ^ You have no pulse at all, and 
must pve in; it do^ not ftuit you/ The winter was icy cold and 
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depressing, and for the moment I followed Tennyson’s example* 
Mais je ne reculais que pour mSncx aauter^ and with the first 
breath of spring, when all those delightfiil fruits and leaves and roots 
which Eaphael did not disdain to paint as ornaments in his loggias 
reappear on our tables, I made my second methodical and successful 
attempt, eliminating we^k by week one kind of animal food only, 
and replacing it by some equally nutritious vegetable preparation. 
The very strict ascetic sect of vegetarians who only live upon 
seeds and uncooked food look down upon their weaker brethren who 
eat eggs and milk and butter, in fact, everything which* does not 
necessitate the taking of life, which appears to me to bo the only 
reasonable standpoint. I will not, therefore, enter into discussions 
whether our teeth are those of a carnivorous or frugivorous animal, 
though the latter appears to me the most likely theory, as fruits are 
the only edibles we can eat and digest without cooking; everything 
else requires the aid of fire to make it palatable and wholesome. 
It is certain that the giving up of animal food cures many illnesses 
which no medicines can reach. Everybody knows the bad effects of 
butcher’s meat in gout and rheumatism, tn affections of the heart it 
is often the only remedy, and the wonderful results are not diflScult 
to explain in a case where rest often means cure, if one reflects that 
whilst the meat-eater’s heart has seventy-two beats in the minute the 
vegetarian’s only has fifty-eight beats, therefore 20,000 beats less in 
the course of the twenty-four hours. Insomnia and nervousness are 
affected in the same way ; there is less wear and more repose in the 
constitution. I could enumerate many other illnesses in which 
vegetable diet does marvels, but will only mention those of the skin. 
Most vegetarians have unusually clear and often beautiful complexions. 
I need only remind those who know them of the old Carthusian and 
Trappist monks, who all have smooth white and pink Fra Beato 
Angelico kind of faces, which are not found amongst the Orders that 
do not habitually live on Lenten fare. The splendid teeth of the 
Italian peasantry, who never touch meat, speak for themselves, and it 
is the same in other countries where the people live under similar 
conditions. It is foolish to associate vegetable diet with temperance, 
as so many do: they are quite astonished to see a vegetable-eater 
drinking wine or beer. One thing, however, is true, viz. that it is far 
easier to cure a drunkard if you deprive him of meat, because, as 
Dr, Jackson, head-doctor of the Asylum for Dipsomaniacs, Damville, 
United States, says, ‘ it is clear that meat contains some not nutri¬ 
tious particles, which excite the nervous system so much that it at 
last becomes exhausted and unstrung. In this state of exhaustion 
imhealthy reaction follows, which brings on a paroxysm and violent 
desire for spirits and the excitement which they create.’ G. Biinge, 
professor of physiological chemistry at the University of Bale, writes, 
in his book on vegetarianism, p. 33 : ‘ The appetite of the drunkard 
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is directed almost exclusively to animal food, and vegetarians are 
quite right tehen they teach that spirit-drinking and excessive use of 
animal food are in connection with each other.’ 

Vegetarianism is often called a fad, but it is a healthy and an 
innocent one and the natural reaction against the present state of 
things. It imparts lightness and elasticity to the body, brightness 
and clearness to the mind. The vegetarians I know are all unusu¬ 
ally strong, active, and young-looking people for their age: one of 
them walked without stopping for thirty-four, and another time 
twenty-seVcn hours, without a rest, whilst on an excursion in Norway, 
feats not easily equalled by the most inveterate beef-eater. Travelling, 
mountain-climbing, all seems easier and less fatiguing on this light 
and soothing diet; and why should it not give strength to the limbs 
and sinews if one reflects that all the strongest animals who do the 
heaviest work in the world, like horses, oxen, and elephants, are 
entirely herbivorous ? 

There is, of course, a great deal more to say on so wide a subject, 
hut I have in these pages confined myself almost entirely to iny own 
experiences. Being but a*beginner myself there is much for iqe to 
learn, and I have not even touched on the possibilities and probabili¬ 
ties this theme opens out into the domain of i)sychology. But only a 
few days ago one whose experience and knowledge on this subject 
are greater than those of most men told me he owc^d almost every¬ 
thing he had attained in his domain to his strict adherence to vege¬ 
table diet. It certainly gives, to those who live on these lines, a kind 
of detachment from material things, a sense of calm and content. 
It is in the hope of helping some who may feel nervous and worried 
in mind, or ill in body, that I write these lines, to point out a simple 
remedy everybody can apply. It not only costs nothing, but even 
puts money in our pockets—only, like everything else, it must be 
governed by good sense and reason in order to be successful. 

It is not my intention to be understood to say that I look upon 
vegetable diet, even with its necessary accompaniments of fresh air, 
frequent ablutions, gymnastics, and exercise, as a panacea for every¬ 
thing, and that medicines become useless. We are mortal, and there 
is no perfection in this imjjerfect world. Nobody has a greater belief 
than I have in remedies judiciously given during iUness, but it is the 
many who are out of health and below par, without hardly knowing 
what is the matter with them, who would be all the better for trying 
whether their discomforts spring from too high and rich a diet or 
from the inability to procure any but inferior meat or fish. In the 
first case they would soon feel their tired digestions rested and their 
irriti^ed nerves calming down, whilst in the latter they would find 
out that it is easy to get a healthier and an equally satisfjring meal 
for half the cost of what they were in the habit of spending before. 

Thoajgh these motives are not perhaps the highest which ought 
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to lead us to a result, they are those which exercise a most general 

influence. The small number who. change their mode of life from 

principle only know how far above bodily health the blessings are 

which grow out of the sacrifice. Before the eyes of everybody the 

lines of the Latin poet must conjure up a delightful and attractive 
picture: 


Forbear, 0 mortals, to taint your bodies with forbidden food; • 

Corn Lave we ; the boughs bend under n load of fruit; 

Our vines abound in swelling grapes; our fields with wliolesome herbs, • 
AV hereof those of a cruder kind may be softened and mellowed by fire. 
Kor is milk denied ns, nor honey smelling of the fragrant thyme; 

Earth is lavish of her riches, and teems with kindly stores, 

Providing without slaughter or bloodshed for all manner of delights. 


Walb. Paget. 

Vienna. 
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TffE STORY OF GIFFORD AND KEATS 


One of the inveterate traditions in English- literary history is that 
which ascribes the premature death of the poet Keats to a savage 
criticism of his Endymion in the Quarterly Review, It may be 
worth while to reinvestigate this old story in the light of our most recent 
information respecting the life and character of Keats, especially that 
supplied by Mr. Sidney Colvin’s edition of Keats’s collected letters. 

It was Shelley that originated the legend. When Keats died at 
Eome in February 1821, Shelley, who had seen something of him 
personally, though they had never been on terms of close intimacy, 
was residing at Pisa, about a hundred and fifty miles north from Koine; 
and it was there that, only a few weeks after he had received the 
news of the too early decease of his young brother-poet, he gave such 
generous expression to his feelings over the event by penning and 
publishing his famous ■ elegy and encomium on Keats entitled. 
Adonaia, In a prose preface prefixed to the elegy there was this 
paragraph:— 

The genius of the lamented person to whose memory I liave dedicated these 
unworthy verses w'as not less delicate and fragile than it was beautiful; and, where 
canker-worms abound, what wonder if its young flower Was blightM in the bud ? 
The savage criticism on his Endymion which appeared in the Quarterly Eevieiv 
produced the most violent eflect on his susceptible mind; the agitation thiis 
ongioated ended in a rupture of a blood-vessel in the lungs; a rapid consumption 
endued; and the succeeding acknowledgments from more candid critics of the 
true greatness of his powers wero ineflectual to heal the wound thus wantonly 
inflicted. 

The same story pervades the text of the elegy itself, and is em¬ 
bodied particularly in those stanzas in which SheUey exerts all|hi3 
powers of language in denunciation of the anonymous reviewer in the 
Quarierly —the ‘ nameless worm,’ he calls hiiu> the ‘ deaf and viperous 
murderer ’—^who had been the cause of all the disaster, and predicts 
for him a future of execration and infamy. The article having been 
anonymous, Shelley does not venture to name the man he thus de¬ 
nounces; but, as Gifford himself, the redoubted editor of the 
QiMrteiiy from its commencement in 1809 to the year 1824, was 
universally credited at the time with the authorship of the criticism 
on End^ion, can be no doubt that it was Gifford that Shelley 
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meant. To this day the belief that Gifford was the culprit has never 
been seriously disturbed. Dr, Smiles, indeed, in the recently pub¬ 
lished Memoir and Correspondence of John Murray^ speaks of the 
article as known to have been ‘ written by Mr. Croker/ but without 
producing the precise vouchers required for such a statemept. Till 
that is done, Gifford, why is responsible for the article at all events 
as having procured it and adopted it, must continue to be held 
responsible for it wholly. 

But, if the legend as to the cause of Keats’s death originated 
with Shelley, it was Byron that helped it into immediate circulation. 
Byron, wlio was residing at Venice at the time of the publication of 
Shelley’s Adonais at Pisa,^ had seen an early copy of it, ‘ Are you 
aware,’ he wrote on the 30th of July, 1821, to his London publisher, 
Mr. jMurray, who was also proprietor of the Quarterly Review^ ‘ that 
Shelley lias written an elegy on Keats and accuses the Quarterly of 
killing him ? ’ In the same month Byron had versified the piece 
of gossip, for his own amusement and Mr, Murray’s, thus: 

Who hilled John Keats? 

. ‘ 1/ says the Qmrterly, 

So savage and tartarly 
* ’Twas one of my feats.’ 

In November 1821 Byron removed from Venice to Pisa; and it 
may have been his companionship with Shelley in Pisa that led to 
that higher and more serious appreciation of Keats’s merits all in all 
which we find him exiiressing in a manuscript note on the 12th of 
that month. Ip this note he first repeats Shelley’s story, and 
‘ then proceeds: 

I have read the article before and since; and, though it is bitter,! do not think 
that a man should permit himself to bo killed hy it. But a young man little 
dreams what he must iuevitahly encounter in the course of a life ambitious of 
public notice. My indignation at Mr. Keats's depreciation of Pope has hardly 
permitted me to do justice to his own genius, which, malgre all the fantastic 
fopperies of his style, was undoubtedly of great promise. Tlis fragment of 
lIyperio7i seems actually inspired hy the Titans, and is as sublime as yEschylus. 
lie is a loss to our literature. 

In these words there seems just a hint that Byron, even while 
repeating Shelley’s story, had begun to have some doubts as to its truth. 
It was too pungent a story; however, to be altogether given up ; and 
accordingly, in the eleventh canto of Don Juan, published in the 
foIIo\^ing year, Byron reproduced it in this well-known stanza:—» 

John Keats, who was killed off by one critique, 

Just as he really promised something great, 

If not intelligible, without Greek 

Contrived to talk about the gods of late 

Much as they might have been supposed to speak. 

Poor fellow! his was an untoward fate; 

’Tis strange the mind, that very fiery particle, 

Should let itself be snuffed out by an article. 
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One would Lave thought that, during the long tract of seventy 
years through which this stanza of Byron’s has been quoted, and that 
story of Shelley’s to which it lent epigrammatic point has continued 
more or less current, mere natural curiosity would have induced 
hundre(Js of persons to make direct acquaintance with the terrible 
article charged with such tragic consequei^ces. But people are indo¬ 
lent in such matters; and what Byron’s shrewd common-sense led 
him to do in 1821—viz. read the notorious article for himself, to test 
its killing power—seems to have been done by ve^y few since. Anyone 
who chooses, however, may now take down from a library shelf Volume 
XIX. of the Quarterly RevieWy containing the numbers for April 
and July 1816, and there see the article on Keats’s Endymion> 
It is the seventh article in the first of these numbers; which number, 
however, was not actually out, both Mr. Buxton Forman and Mr. 
Sidney Colvin inform us, till the last week of September. 

• The actual article, I am siire, will considerably surprise those 
who may have judged of it by hearsay. It will surprise, in the first 
place, by its extreme brevity and slightness. Instead of being an 
onslaught in thirty pages or so, as one would, have exi)ected of an 
article credited with such .crushing and death-dealing efiect, it is a 
wretched little thing of exactly four pages altogether. It cannot have 
been the bulk of the article, therefore, that overwhelmed Keats ; it 
must have been the killing quality of the matter of the four pages. 
Let us see. 

Reviewers Lave been sometimes accused [so the article opens] of not reading 
the works they alFected to criticise. On the present occasion we shall anticipate 
the author’s complaint, and honestly confess that we liave not read Ids work. 
Not that we have b(*eu wanting in our duty,—far from it: indeed, wo Jjave made 
efforts almost as superhuman as the story appears to bo to get thi’ough it; but, 
with the fullest stretch of our perseverance, we arc forced to conf(*ss that we have 
not been able to struggle beyond tbe first of the four Rooks of winch this poetic 
romance consists. "NVe should extremely lament this want of energy, or whatever 
it may be, on our parts, were it not for one consolation—namely, that we are no 
better acquainted wdth the meaidng of tlie Book through which we have so pain¬ 
fully tolled, than we are with that of the three -which -we have not looked into. 

A few words of qualified i)raise are then interjected. 

It is not [says the Reviewer] that Mr. ICeata (if that be his real name, for wo 
almost doubt that any man in Ids senses -would put his real name to such a 
rlmpsody)—it is not, we say, that the author has not powers of language, rays of 
fancy, and gleams of geiuus: he has all these; but he is, unhappily, a diseiple of 
the new school of what has somewhere been called Cockney poetry—which may bo 
defined to consist in the most incongruous ideas in the most uncouth language. 

'fTien, after referring sarcastically to Ijeigh Hunt as the chief of 
this 8choH)l, and characterising the author of Endymion as ‘ a copyist 
of Mr. Hui^^/ but ‘ more unintelligible, almost as rugged, twice as 
diffuse, and times more tiresome and absurd,’ the Reviewer glances 
at the story of jthe poem. 
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Of the story [he says] we have been able to make out but little: it seems to 
be mytholog^ical, and probably relates to the loves of Diana and Endymion; but of 
this, as the scope of the work has altogether escaped us, we cannot speak with any 
degree of certainty, and must therefore content ourselves with giving some in¬ 
stances of its diction and versification. 

The rest of the article^ accordingly, consists of an attack upon 
Keats, illustrated by two quotations, for the occult waywardness and 
capriciousness of his style, the evident dependence of the sequence of 
his fancies on the mere rhymes that have occurred to }^im, followed 
by examples of what the Keviewer considers lines of incorrect and 
limping prosody, and by examples of what he regards as untasteful 
words and phrases. Among the last he quotes ‘ turtles passion their 
voices,’ ‘ men-slugs and human serpentry,’ ‘ honey-feel of bliss,’ the 
‘ miiltitude upfollowed,’ ‘ pantingly and close,’ ‘ a ripply cove,’ ‘ re- 
freshfully,’ and others. Save that it is all done rather stupidly and in 
an ill-natured spirit, the specification here of Keats’s chief faults is not 
xery different from that which has been made over and over again, 
and would be still allowed, by some of Keats’s most ardent admirers. 

Bitter and ill-natured the whole art icle certainly was, and such-as ^ 
could not fail to annoy any eager young author, and depress him for 
a day or two; but surely, as Byron thought, not such as any author 
with ‘ a stalk of carl-hemp ’ in him would have permitted himself to 
be killed by. Scores of very savage articles on new books appear 
every month novr-a-days in our newspapers and literary reviews 
without killing the authors of tlie books, or even putting them in 
misery beyond the first four-and-twenty hours ; and the literary 
savagery of the w^orld in which Keats lived was more reckless - 
and outrageous than anything of the sort known now. Keats had 
only to look about him to see poets who liad been slaughtered over 
and over again in reviews surviving the slaughter comfortably enough, 
or even radiantly and smilingly. For fifteen years, as he knew, there 
had been a systematic series of attacks on Wordsworth by Jeffrey in 
the Edinburgh Review a hundred times more ferocious than thia 
poor four-page article on himself in the QuaHerly ; and yet there was 
Wordsworth going about in the Lake district of his habitation as hale 
and serene as ever, climbing mountains and leading otherwise his- 
customary open-air life as heartily as if no Jeffrey existed, and, when- 
he did chance to come to London, welcomed and pressed round in the 
selectest circle of Keats’s own acquaintance there as the greatest 
English poet of his time, as a sage, a non-such, almost' a demigod. 
So, in varying degrees, with the Laureate Southey and others, all of 
whom had been similarly mauled by the Eeviewers. Nay,—and 
this is a fact .in the history of the case that has been strangely for¬ 
gotten or overlooked,—if Keats could have been killed by a savage 
review of his Endymion, he ought to have been dead before this one 
saw the light. The small article in the Quarterly, as we have seen, 
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appeared in the end of September, 1818 ; but in the preceding month, 
i.e., in August, 1818, there had appeared a considerably longer, much 
cleverer, and far more damaging article on Keats and his poetry in 
Blackwood's^ Edvriburgh Magazine, 

Biacitu;oo(Z was then in the second year of its formidable existence; 
and it was in its columns that there had been invented that phrase, 
‘ The Cockney school of poetry,’ which we have seen the writer of 
the, Qwarterly article using so cautiously, and ijnth such an affectation 
of ignorance ag to the place of its origin. In particular, a contributor 
signing hiinaclf < Z ’ had taken upon him the business of lashing all 
those London poets and other writers that BldCkwOOd CllOSe tb class 
as of the Cockney school. He had begun a series of papers expressly 
under the title of ‘ The Cockney School of Poetry ’; the series had 
* been broken off after the publication of Nos. 1 and 2 ; but, after an 
interval, filled up by independent attacks on Hazliit, and a S 2 >ecial 
invective in the number for May, 1818, entitled ‘ I^etter from “ Z "-to 
Leigh Hunt, King of the Cockneys/it had been resumed in July, 1818. 
No. 3 of the series then appeared in the form of another onslaught 
on Leigh Hunt, the tremendous scurrility of which outran all previous 
bounds. ‘ Our hatred and contempt of Leigh Hunt as a writer ’ are 
the opening words; the article is garnished througliout by such 
epithets as ' offending scribbler against th(‘ laws of God and man,’ 

‘ his polluted muse,’ ‘ guilty of falsehood'; and in the last paragraph 
there is this threat,—‘ Leigh Hunt is delivered into our hands to do 
with him as we will; our eye shall be upon him, and, unless he amend 
his ways, to wither and to blast him.’ In the course of tlie article, I 
have observed, a line im])lying praise of Leigh Hunt’s poetry is 
contemptuously quoted from one of K<^ats’s caily sonnets. This was 
ominous of the fact that Keats’s own turn was coming; and the omen 
was fulfilled in the following month, when there came forth ‘ Cockney 
School of Poetry, No. 4/ entirely devoted to Keats. The article begins 
with a reference to the extraordinary recent prevalence of the disease 
of Metromania, or ])assion for \erse-making, among all ranks and 
both sexes,—^the swarming of poctlings and poetasters everywhere. 

To witness the diVase of nny human understanding, however feeble [it then 
proceeds], is distressing; but tin* spectacle of an able nimd reduced to a state of 
insanity is, of course, ten times more iilllicting. It is -with such sorrow as this 
that we have contemplated the ca^(‘ of Mr. John Keats. This yoimg man appears 
to have received from nature talents of an excellent, perhaps even of a superior, 
order—talents wluqh, devoted to the puq)oscs of any useful profession, must ha^'O 
rendered him a respectable, if not an eminent, citizen. Ilis friends, w'e understand, 
destined him to the cancer of medicine, and he was hound apprentice some jears 
ago to a worthy apothecary in town. But all has been undone by a sudden attack 
of the malady to wluch we have alluded. , 

The Reviewer then takes up Keats’s first small volume of 
miscellaneous ‘Poems/ published in Slarch, 1817, a year before his 
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Endymion. About balf-a-dozen quotations are made from this 
volume, with interspersed banter of the young poet under the familiar 
name of ‘ Mr, John ’ or ‘ Johnny,’ and ironical comments on his 
connection with Leigh Hunt and the rest of the Cockney set, but with 
no definite criticism beyond what may be implied in such phrases as 
‘ this gossamer work,’' the following pruiient and vulgar lines,’ and the 
italicising for the eye of one or two of those Cockney rhymes with 
which Keats sometimes.marred his verse. ‘ So much for the opening 
bud; now for the expanded flower,’ says the Reviewer, then leaving 
the early volume, and passing to the EndyTYtion, Here also he is 
fcjcvere, without showing very distinctly why. The chief theme is 
still the young poet’s connection with the abominable Leigh Hunt. 

From liis prototype Hunt [wo are toltl] John Koats has acquired a sort of vaguo 
idea that the Greeks wore a most tustofiil people, and that no mythology can ho 
so finely adapted for the purposes of poetry as tJieirs. It is amusing to see what 
a hand the two Coclaioys make of this mythology : the one confesses that he never 
read the Grefek tnigvdians, and the other knows Ilomor only from Chapman; and 
both of them write about Apollo, Pun, lymphs, Muses, and Mysteries, as might bo 
expected from persons of their education. 

• 

The conception of Endymion is* declared to be utterly un- 
(irecian. 

• 

Xo man [it is said] whose mind has everbcTn inibiu'd with the smallest know- 
h'dge or fi‘eiing of classical poetry or classical liistory could hare stooped to pro- 
iane and vulgarise everv association in tlu; manner which lias been adopted by this 
^ son of promise.’ 

The execution is pronounced no better than the conception. 

]V[r. Keats [v<ays th.e Ut‘vi('W(jr] has udoptt'd the loose, uorveh*ss versification 
and Cockney rhymes of the po(‘t ot‘ llunini but, in fairness to that gentleman, wo 
must add that the detects of the system are tenfold more conspicuous in Ills 
disciple’s work than in Ids own. Mr. Hunt is a small poBt,*biit he is a clever man. 
Mr. Keats is a still smaller ])oet, and he is only a boy of pretty abilities, which ho 
has done everything in Ids power to spoil. 

Some specimen quotations are tlieu given, with intimation that 
they must suffice, and that the Re\'iewer has ‘no patience for going 
over four books filled with such amorous scenes as these, with subter¬ 
raneous journeys equally amusing, and subiuarine processions equally, 
beautiful.’ 

But the climax of contempt is reached in the last paragraph; 
whore the Reviewer takes farewell of his victim with th§se cutting 
words:— 

We venture to make one small prophecy—that his bookseller will not a second 
time venture CO?, on anything ho can write. It is a bettor and a wiser thing to 
be a starved apothecary than a starved poet: so back to the sliop, Mr. John, back 
to the plasters, pills, and ointment-hoxos, &c. But, for Heaven’s sake, young 
Sangradd, be a little more sparing of extenuatives and soporifics in your prac¬ 
tice than you have been in your poetry. 


s s 2 
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Such was the Blackwood article on Keats in August, 1818, It 
had the priority of the Quarterly article by a whole month, or more 
nearly two months, and was a much heavier and more cruel blow. It 
is probable indeed that the writer of the Quarterly article had read 
the Blackwood article, and merely followed suit. And so, as I majr 
repeat, if Keats was capable of being killed by an unfavourable 
review, he ought to have been dead or dying already before Gifford 
lifted his clumsy club against him in the Quarterly, At the utmost 
Gifford can have been but the * Second Murderer ’ in the tragedy, 
the part of the ‘ First Murderer' having fallen to the truculent ‘ z ’’ 
of Blachwood's Magazine, Who was this truculent ‘ Z ’ ? Neither 
has that secret been ever divulged authoritatively; but the natural* 
guess has been that he was either John Wilson, afterwards famous as 
‘ Christopher North,’ or John Gibson Lockhart., afterwards the son-in- 
law and biographer of Scott. Blackwood in those days had norecognised 
editor, the supreme management being kept by the publisher in his. 
own hands; but Wilson and I^ckhart were his two officers-in-chief, 
the founders of the fame of the magazine, and the contributors, 
separately or conjointly, of mo^t of those articles of flame and vitriol 
that spread its early terrors. All the probabilities are that it was 
Lockhart, the younger of the two—Keats’s senior, in fact, but by one 
year—that wrote the Keats article ; and, if so, it is somewhat curious 
that, of the two attacks of 1818 on Keats, one should have beem 
fathered by Gifford, then editor of the Qiiartei'ly^ and the other and 
earlier should have been written by tlic man who was to succeed 
Gifford in the editorship of the same Quarterly, 

While the Shelley-and-Byron legend as to the cause of the death 
of Keats thus breaks down in its original form, may it not, however,, 
be retained in a modified form ? May it not he true that, though 
the Quarterly article was not responsible singly for the death of 
Keats, that disaster was caused by the effects upon him of the two 
njearly simultaneous articles of abuse and contempt—the Blackwood^ 
article stunning him first, and the QMarterly article completing the 
shock? Let us see whether the facts of the case are consistent witln 
that modified hypothesis, 

« 

In April, 1818, vdaenEndymion was published, Keats was twenty- 
two years and six months old. ‘ A loose, slack, not well-dressed youth/ 
was Coleridge’s curt recollection of him from one casual encounter ; but 

S nts that have been left of him by those who knew him in- 
and cherished his memory most fondly after he was gone, 
precise and enthusiastic. Of small stature, but well-built,. 
viGjt an egression of frank courage and eager power in the face, 
large and lustrous eyes, and hair of a golden brown, he was, they 
unanimously jjeM us, one of the most impressive and loveable young 
fellows ever (seen,—manly and generous, affectionate and kindly. 
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usually full of frolic, fun, and animal spirits, but subsiding on 
occasion into the quietly and deeply serious or into a mood of dreamy 
abstraction; tremulously sensitive also to the beautiful or the noble 
in every, form, and roused always to impetuous wrath by any mention 
of a mean or dishonourable action. Already for two years he had 
'been a special favourite in that London and Hampstead circle of men 
•of letters and artists,—l^igh Hunt the chief of them and the oldest, 
but the painter Haydon, Charles Cowden Clarke, John Hamilton 
Eeynolds, Charles Wentworth Dilke, Charles Armitage Brown, and 
Joseph Severn also well remembered,—among whom he had found 
congenial refuge on abandoning the profession of surgeon-apothecary 
for which he had been brought up, and for which he had actually 
qualified himself by some years of apprenticeship and by subsequent 
-attendance in one of the London hospitals. Poetry had become his 
all-absorbing passion ; and, having a small income from his share in 
a family fund that had been left under trust for the support of him¬ 
self, two younger brothers, and a sister, he had been able to follow 
Lis bent, and devote himself wholly to a literary life. Among the 
friends amid whom he had been moving the expectation of what he 
would ultimately be and do had been from the first almost boundless; 
and it was they that had induced him to publish the little trial- 
•volume of 1817, containing a selection of the small miscellaneous 
pieces which he had written up to that date. The volume had 
attracted no public attention at the time, though it is memorable 
enough now on various grounds, and above all as containing those 
lines in which the young poet declared his consciousness that it was 
but a prelude, a mere tuning of the strings, in preparation for some¬ 
thing higher and greater;— 

O for ten years, that I may ovenvlielm 

Myself in poesy, so I may do the deed 

That my own soul has to itself decreed ! 

The Endymion was the first consequence of tliis ecstatic vow. 

* A long poem,’, he had said, ‘ is the test of invention ’; and, in spite 
of the dissuasions of Leigh Ifunt, he had resolved to put himself to 
this test, and had chosen the Crreek legend of Endymion and the 
Moon-Goddess for his subject. ‘ It will be a test of my invention,’ 
he said, ‘ if I can make 4,000 lines out of this one bare circumstance 
and fill them with poetry.’ Eight months of fitful exertion, partly in 
seclusion in the Isle of Wight and other retreats in ,the South of 
England, but mainly at Hampstead, had produced the 4,000 lines; 
-and in April, 1818, as has been said, the poem was out. 

At the time of its publication Keats was rusticating in Devonshire ; 

« 

and, though he was back in London in June, it was only to prepare 
for a long walking-tour in Scotland in ^company with his friend 
<3harle8 Brown, Passing through the English Lake-district, they 
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were at Carlisle on the 1st of July; and thence, entering Scotland 
by Dumfriesshire, .they zig-zagged for a few days from Dumfries 
westward into Kirkcudbrightshire and Wigtonshire; after which, and 
the interruption of a brief run across into Ireland, they recommenced 
in Ayrshire, and began a toilsome knapsack-tramp which carried them, 
sometimes in soaking rain, through Glasgow to Lochfjme and 
Inverary, and so through the west-coast Highlands and the Island of 
Mull, with visits to Iona, Staffix, and Oban, and past Ben Nevis 
(which they climbed heroically), to as far north as Inverness. They 
were at Inverness on the 6th of August, and remained there till the 
9th; when a feverish sore throat which Keats had caught in his wet 
walk through Mull, and which the Inverness doctor whom he con¬ 
sulted thought rather alarming, obliged him to leave Brown to 
prosecute the journey farther north by himself. Nine days in a 
Cromarty smack brought Keats to London; where, on the 19th of 
August, he appeared among his Hampstead friends, as one of them 
reports, ‘as brown and shabby as you can imagine, scarcely any 
shoes left, his jacket aU torn at the back, a fur cap, a great plaid, 
and his knapsack,’ He might have seen the Blackwood attack upon 
him while he was in Scotland, but does not api)ear to have heard of 
it till his return to Hampstead, It was waiting for him there, three 
weeks after it had been published; and at the end of the following 
month he had to digest the Quarterly attack also. 

How did he take them ? To all appearance, very quietly. He 
cannot have liked them, of course, and must have known that they 
wonld damage him greatly; but they perturbed him far less than 
might have been expected. Pride and sound judgment came to his 
rescue ; and, while Leigh Hunt was resenting the indignities he had 
suffered from Blacictvood by vehement public retaliation, and Hazlitt 
was raging over tlie insults to him in the same magazine, and 
threatening prosecution for libel, the younger man of genius* said 
littte, and seemed rather to be meditating what truth there might be 
in the criticisms on his Endymion, and how he might benefit by 
them. He does mention them once or twice in liis letters, and most 
remarkably in one of the 9th of October, acknowledging receipt of 
copies of some newspaper articles wlxicli friends and admirers of his, 
indignant at the injustice done him, had published on his behalf. 

I caBuot [he wrote] but feel indebted to those gentlemen who have taken my 
part. As for the rest, I begin to got a little acquainted with my .own strength 
. and weakness. Praise or blame has but a momentary effect on the man whose 
dove of beauty in the abstract makes him a severe critic on his own works. My 
ofyra domestic criticism has given me pain without comparison beyond what 
or the Quarterly could possibly inflict; and also, when I feel I am 
r 2 gjht> n<> eternal praise can give me such a glow as my own solitary reperception 
and riktification of what is fine. 

This fa excellently expressed; and there is no reason to doubt 
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that it represents the real state of his feelings. None of the mad 
‘ agitation ’ here which Shelley imagined; no symptoms as yet of the 
rupture of a blood-vessel! ^ 

Following Keats through the rest of his brief life, we still find no 
trace of the supposed effects upon him of the brutal treatment of his 
Endymion. He had anxieties enough; but they were from quite 
other causes. 

For the first three months after his return from his Scottish tour 
he was in constant and affectionate attendance on the deathbed of his 
youngest brother Tom, in whom, at the age of nineteen, the hereditary 
family-malady of consumption had for some time shown itself fatally. 
He died on the 1st of December, 1818 ; and there can be little doubt 
now that those months of close attendance on his deathbed had 
aggravated the mischief already done to Keats’s own delicate constitu¬ 
tion by the overstrained exertions of his Scottish tour. One seems to 
see, indeed, that it was by this time, or at this time, and by# those 
two causfts^combined, that the taint of the hereditary malady which 
had carried off the one brother had been developed in the other to 
the point of mortal danger. Henceforth, at all events, we bear at 
intervals of ominous recurrences in Keats of the ‘ sore throat ’ he had 
brought with him from the wet moors of Mull, and become aware 
that, though he made light of these recurring illnesses to his friends, 
he diagnosed them and their possible portent more and more de- 
spondingly, from time to time, in his own private thoughts. 

Meanwhile, suppressing such gloomy prognostications, he was 
sufficiently busy. Even before Endymion was quite off his hands 
he had begun a new and shorter poem in a different vein; in the 
course of his Scottish tour he had penned a few scraps of verse, sug¬ 
gested by its incidents; during his attendance on his invalid brother 
he had sketched, and in jwt written, his Hyperion ; and before the 
middle of 1819,—living still at Hampstead, but domesticated now in 
the same house there with his bosom-friend Browm,—he had added 
to his manuscript stock nearly all his other later poetic pieces of 
chief' value. A good deal of his leisure was occupied with letter¬ 
writing. His longest and most important letters were to his surviv¬ 
ing brother George, who had married some time before, and emigrated 

with his wife to America to establish himself in business. More 

• 

numerous, but shorter, were those to his only sister, F'anny Keats, a 
youhg girl of sixteen, then living not far from him in an outskirt of 
London, but sufficiently far to prevent his seeing her as often as he 
would have liked, inasmuch as she was under the guardianship of the 
fieimily-trustee, Mr. Abbey, a London tea-merchant, and that gentle¬ 
man and his wife were unusually strict in their custody of her. Both 
sets of letters are of singular autobiographical interest, not only as 
evidence of the strength of ICeats’s family-affection, but ton intellectual 
and literary grounds. In this latter respect those to his brother 
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George,—scribbled off in portions, journal-wise, to be dispatched in 
collective batches as opportunity offered,—are the most valuable. 
Generally wise and full of shrewd sense, as well as affectionate, they 
sparkle now and then with outbreaks of Keats's whimsical humour, 
while there are also passages in them of fine poetic conception, and 
of subtle and brilliani; speculation. In tha briefer letters and notes 
to his sister, written in his seasons of illness or when their chances of 
meeting were otherwise interfered with, it is the brotherly tenderness 
that we most admire, his carefulness in sending the young girl little 
advices for her health and for the useful employment of her time in 
the rather dull life she was leading ; but in them, too, he sometimes 
strikes a higher note, or exhibits his indomitable playfulness. Here, 
for .example, is an extract from a letter to her dated the 17th of April, 
1819:— 

Mr. and Mrs. Dilke are coming to dine with us to-day. They will enjoy the 
country after Westminster. O, there is nothing like fine weather, and health, and 
books, and a fine country, and a contented mind, and a diligent habit of reading 
and thinking as an amulet against enmtij and, please Heaven! a little claret wine 
cool out of a cellar a mile deep, with a few or a good many ratafia cakes, a rocky 
basin to bathe in, a strawberry bod to say your prayers to Flora in, a pad nag to 
go your ten miles or so, two or three sensible people to chat with, two or three 
spiteful folks to spar with, two or three odd fishes to laugh at, and two or three 
numskulls to argue with. 

No passage of equal length could be quoted from Keats’s letters 
more characteristic than this ; and it represents him, months after 
his supposed agony over the Blackwood and Quarterly criticisms, 
as in no agony at all, but languidly passive as ever in that mood of 
delight in luxurious ner\^e-sensations of all sorts which had been con¬ 
stitutional in him from the first, and which he has transfused into 
so much of his poetry. The old Shelley-and-Byron legend, therefore, 
is still discountenanced by the records. It is further discountenanced, 
however, by what we are told of a remarkable turn which occurred in 
the affairs and occupations of Keats about the middle of 1819. 

About this time it chanced that the family trustee, Mr. Abbey, 
who, though an honest man, was cautious and obstinato, and had 
often been troublesome to deal with, was alarmed by the threat of a 
lawsuit from an interested relative of the Keatses, in connection with 
his administration of the trust-funds. The consequence was that 
not only was there a stopping of some advances of money that were 
wanted by the American brother George for help in his business, but 
Keats’s own finances were brought to a temporary standstill. Obliged 
thus to bethink himself of some means for his future support, should 
any future be before him, Keats turned various projects over in his 
ta^d. He thought, among other things, of going to Edinburgh to 
attend the medical classes there and become a regularly qualified 
physieiftn. That project,^—which would have been the adoption 
though iditer a more considerate fashion, of the advice given him by 
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his Blackwood reviewer to return to his gallipots,—was now abandoned; 
and, following the advice of Brown and other firiends, Keats resolved 
to keep to literature. But why not now take to a more paying form 
of literature than he had found poetry to be, or at least such poetry 
as he could produce ? The. drama promised better results ; Brown 
had already some dramatic«experience, and could give him instructions 
in stage requirements; why not, in conjunction with Brown, write a 
tragedy, to be acted at Drury Lane Theatre, with Edmund Kean 
in the principal part? Through the three autumn months of 1819, 
accordingly, Keats was away from London, first at Shanklin in the 
Isle of Wight, and then at Winchester, busy over a tragedy on the 
subject of Otho the Greats and beginning also an English historictd 
play, to be called King Stephen ^—Brown with him for the greater 
part of the time, and another friend or two occasionally. Not for a 
long while had Keats’s health been better, or his spirits higher, than 
during the part of this busy absence which was spent in Winchester. 
Another idea had then occurred to him, should his (Jramatic attempts 
not succeed. Without absolutely giving up poetry, why should he 
not, on his return to London, betake himself for a subsistence, as so 
many others were doing, to journalism and contributorship to peri¬ 
odicals ? He was sufficiently known to obtain that kind of employ¬ 
ment on seeking for it ; and Ilazlitt could help him to it at once ! 
With this resolution in his mind, and the further resolution that it 
would be best for his purpose not to keep house any longer with 
Brown at Hampstead, but to live in lodgings by himself near the* 
newspaper and magazine offices, he was back in London in October, 
1819. 

Alas! only to break down again most liopelessly ! lie bad not 
been ten days in a lodging that had been taken for him near the 
Dilkes at Westminster, when he gave up the experiment as un¬ 
endurable, and returned to the society of Brown at Hampstead. 
The attraction thither, as we first learn definitely at this point in 
his biography, was special and irresistible. In the next house to 
Brown’s at Hampstead lived Mrs. Brawne, a widowed lady of some 
independent means, with her three children,.the eldest of whom, 
Fanny Brawne, nineteen years of age, and described by Mr. Colvin 
as of the ‘ English hawk-blonde type ’ of beauty, had so fascinated 
Keats, though at first her style and manners had rather repelled him, 
that, without the knowledge of any of his friends hitherto, except 
Brown, he had been engaged to her for the last ten months. The 
biographers will have it that it was the renewed influence of this 
love-engagement after his three or four months of absence,' the 
renewed vicinity and sight of Fanny Brawne day after day, acting 
upon him with the kind of scorching allurement which keeps the 
moth circling round the flame, that threw him now into the state of 
wild excitement, alternating with fits of fretful dejection, in which he 
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is found through the winter of 1819-20. Partly they may be 
right; but the real cause which had evoked this one into such morbid 
excess of activity was, I believe, nothing else than the suddenly 
accelerated progress at this time of the disease which was consuming 
him,—this acceleration bringing with it new physical suffering in the 
form of a continual burning unrest, and a iionsequent conviction now, 
rather than a mere suspicion as occasionally heretofore, that he had 
not long to live. It is not as if his love for Fanny Brawne was itself 
his torture; it is as if, feeling the clutches of death upon him, he 
had fastened with a kind of angry wonder on the fact that to all the 
other bonds with the living world which had so soon to be snapped 
Hie irony of Fate had added, too cruelly, this of so futile a love- 
engagement. Confirmation of this view of the case will he found, I 
think, in those of Keats’s love-letters to Fanny Brawne—they have 
all been recently published, for now-a-days people will publish any¬ 
thing—which he had written to her from Shanklin and Winchester 
in the immediately preceding months. They do not reveal, as yet 
at l^t, anything of that ‘ profound passion ’ which the biographers 
have discerned in the relations of Keats to his betrothed; on 
the contrary, they strike one as coldish, constrained, and artificially- 
gallant; but they contain phrases wliich do flash out what I conceive 
to have been the thought secretly preying on Keats all the while. 
‘I have two luxuries to brood over in my walks, your loveliness and 
the hour of my death : 0 that I could have possession of them both 
at the same minute,’ he says, in one of them, sent from Shanklin; 
and the words had been significant even then. Now that he was 
again beside her, there is evidence of a rise in the fervour of his 
affection to nearer the pitch of delirium; but this also connects 
itself, one finds, with the agitation within him of the one central 
thought of his approaching death, correspondingly raised in intensity 
m that also had been by the suddenly accelerated ravage of his 
disease. ‘ I cannot exist without you ; 1 am forgetful of everything 
but seeing you again; my life seems to stop there; I can see no 
further; you have absorbed me,’ he says in one letter just after his 
return from Winchester; and again, in another, ‘ I shall be able to 
do nothing; I should like to cast the die for Love or Death.’ His 
thoughts of Fanny Brawne and Death together, we can see, had taken 
the form of a preternatural kind of jealousy. What! in a few 
months should he be in his grave, a kneaded. clod, while there 
should be still a living world overhead, with all its bustling myriads, 
and she should be amongst them,—the beautiful, the wayward, the 
shallow-hearted, as he half knew her to be, but 0 her unsurpassable 
witpheiy !=—smiling and laughing in carelessness that he hod ever 
existed, and maddening others as she had maddened him ? It is thus 
that we are to imagine the musings of the poor invalid with himself 
in that bmdcdown of his health which had be&llen him in October, 
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1819, and kept him much within doors through the subsequent 
winter-months. There were indeed, as was the nature of his disease, 
Bickerings of hope and of revived energy, when he would go about 
again a little, resume his letter-writing, or even set himself to new 
poetic tasks. To this time belong an attempted recast of his 
Hyperion into a newform/ind the beginning of a satirical fairy-poem 
under the title of Gap and Bells. In these attempts themselves, 
however, there seemed to be evidence of decaying jK)wers. 

In January, 1820, Keats’s brother George was over from America 
on a brief visit of business ; and he had hardly taken his departure 
again when, late at night on the 3rd of February, Keats, who had been 
chilled that day by unusual exposure out of doors, was seized, in BrowTr’a 
presence, by his first attack of haunorrhage from the lungs. ‘ That is 
my death-warrant,’ he said to Brown, after having examined the tell¬ 
tale blood-stain from his mouth. And so it proved, though not 
immediately. After a week or two of prostration and extreme 
weakness, he rallied so far as to be able to go out again pretty freely, 
and even let himself be half persuaded by his medical attendant that 
he had augured too hastily from the alarming symptom, and that his 
malady might not be consumption after all. §o things went on for 
a month or two, his doctor still misconstruing the case so confidently 
as even to sulvise his accompanying Brown in another walking-tour in 
Scotland, to begin in IMay. Feeling that to be beyond his strength, 
he contented himself, when the time came, with seeing Brown off by 
going down the river some way with him in the sailing-vessel 
that Avas to take him to Scotland,—Brown, who would have thrown 
his projected walking-tour or anything else to the winds rather than 
part with Keats had he seen the necessity of remaining, little 
imagining'that this was their final farewell. Meanwhile, the negotia¬ 
tions of Jfrown with the theatre-managers for the production of 
Keats’a tragedy of Otho the Oreat^ though promising at first, had come 
to nothing, and the occupation in which he had left Keats in his 
apparently convalescent state Avas the comparatively light one of 
revising and seeing through the press such of his poems,* written 
during the last two years, as appeared suitable for publication. For 
the completion of this task he had judged it best to remove from 
BroAra’s house at Hampstead and the too close vicinity of Fanny 
BraA^me to a lodging in Kentish ToAvn, conveniently near to Leigh 
Hunt, who was then residing Avith his family in Mortimer Terrace 
in that suburb. Here, through part of May and June, he wae 
engaged with his proof sheets, still very recluse and weak, but 
with the recreation of a drive to Hampstead, or even into toAvn, 
when the weather permitted. In the last week of June there were two 
more attacks of hasmorrhage, reducing liim so greatly that the Hunts, 
insisted on taking him into £heir own house to be nursed. He was- 
here, .wretched and utterly broken down by his relapse, but trying to 
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underrate its impprtance in his continued notes and- letters to Fanny 
Brawne, when, early in July, 1820, * the immortal volume,* as Mr. 
Sidney Colvin well calls it, appeared. Lamia, Isabella, The Eve of 
St. Agiiea, and other Poems, By John Keats, avihorof ‘ Endymion, 
was the title of the volume; which included, however, also the Ode 
to a Nightingale, the Ode on a Grecian Um, the Ode to Psyche, the 
stanzas To Autumn, the fragment of Hyperion, and some other 
pieces, 

‘ .The reception of this, Keats's third literary venture, made amends* 
for that of his Endymion nearly two years before. The volume was 
reviewed with all the cordiality of admiring friendship by Leigh Hunt; 
there were other kindly notices of it by the London press ; but most 
important of all was the article in the Edinburgh Review which it 
drew from the dreaded and prim-principled, but really sensitive and 
generous-hearted, Jeffrey. It was ^'published in the number of the 
Review for August, 1820, and is worth some attention now. Jeffrey 
had doubtless read the attacks on Keats in Blackwood and the 
-Quarterly two years before, and may have been predisposed by his 
political antagonism to those rival organs of public oi)inion to loci3^ 
into the abused poem for himself, and, if he found sufficient reason, 
employ a few pages of the Edinburgh in giving the young man a 
much-needed * lift.* This, and the fact that the result of Jeffrey's 
-examination had been not satisfaction merely, but an enthusiasm of 
admiration surprising to himself, the tone and language of the article,— 
which goes back upon the Endymion before proceeding to the new 
volume, and indeed professes to be a review of the former volume and 
the new one together,—make abundantly plain. 

We had never happened [Jeffrey begins] to see either of these, volumes till 
very lately, and have been exceedingly struck -with the genius they display, and 
the spirit of poetry which breathes through all their extravagance. That imitation 
of our old writers, and especially of our elder dramatists, to which we cannot help 
'Hattering ourselves that we have somewhat contributed, has brought on, as it were, 
a second spring in our poetry; and few of its blossoms are cither more profuse of 
sweetness-or richer in promise than this which is now before us. Mr. Keats, we 
understand, is still a very young man; and his whole works, indeed, bear evidence 
enough of the .fact.' They are full of extravagance and irregularity, rash attempts at 
originality, interminable wanderings, and excessive obscurity. They manifestly re¬ 
quire, therefore, all the indulgence that can be claimed for a first attempt. But we 
think it no less plain that they deserve it, for they are flushed all over with the 
rich lights of fancy, and so coloured and bestre^vm with the flowers of poetry that, 
even while perjdexed and bewildered in th^ir labyrinths, it is impossible to resist 
the intoxication of their sweetness, or to shut our hearts to the enchantments which 
they so lavishly present. 

Jefirey then goes on, after the very mechanical method which was 
usual with him in his«review8,—the alternate ‘ beauty and blemish * 
method, as it may be called,—to give his judgment of some of Keats’s 
produotious individually. The blame is still plentiful enough, but as 
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if he forced himself to it to keep up appearances; and the praise 
splendidly predominates. Thus, of the Endyniori, after specifying 
all that might be said against it on account of itd irrationality, the 
sensation one has in it of moving through an endless entanglement 
of woody and flowery intricacies, the dependence of the sense on the 
rhymes, and what not, and after admitting that ‘ there is no work,, 
accordingly, from which a malicious critic could cull more matter for 
ridicule,’ he adds bravely : ‘ But we do not take that to be our office, 
and must beg leave, on the contrary, to say that anyone who, on 
this account, would represent the poem as despicable, must either 
have no notion of poetry or no regard to truth.’ Gifford and Lockhart 
might take that home to themselves, if they chose, he seems to say; 
but he would even generalise the observation for them. ‘ We are 
very much inclined, indeed, to add/writes Jeffrey, in what is perhaps 
the most remarkable sentence in the whole article,—‘ We are very 
much inclined to add that we do not know any book which we would 
sooner employ as a test to ascertain whether anyone had in him a 
native relisli for poetry, and a genuine sensibility to its intrinsic 
0harm/ Such is Jeffrey’s liking for the Endymion that he cannot yet 
leave it, but devotes several pages more to comments on it and quota¬ 
tions from it, so that he has little space remaining for the contents of 
the new volume. But on these also he is highly appreciative. After 
hastily noticing the Lamia, and quoting some stanzas from the 
Isabella to illustrate its ‘ deep pathos,’he quotes a portion of the Ode 
io a Nightingale as ‘ equally distinguished for harmony and high 
poetic feeling/ declares that he knew notlhng ‘at once so truly fresh, 
genuine, and English, and at the same time so full of poetical feeling 
and Greek elegance and simplicity,’ as the address To Autumn, and 
falls in love most particularly wdth The ^Eve of St. finding 

‘ glory and cliarm ’ in that poem, ‘ gorgeous distinctness,’ and ‘ a 
pervading grace and purity that indicate not less clearly the exaltation 
than the refinement of the author’s fancy.’ The Hyperion fragment 
was beyond Jeffrey’s grasp; and, though he acknowledges that there 
are in it ‘ passages of some force and grandeur,’ he likes it least of all, 
and cannot, he says, advise its completion. Altogether, the article,, 
coming from the powerful critic whose ’persecution of Wordsworth 
had been so notoriously relentless, was astonishingly encomiastic, and 
was calculated to rehabilitate at once, as Jeffrey no doubt intended, 
the reputation which Blackwood and the Quarterly had done their 
best to shatter. 

Whether Keats ever saw the article seems uncertain. When it 
appeared, in August, 1820, he was past caring much for reviews, 
favourable or unfavourable. He had been growing weaker and weaker 
every day, and was under medical orders to leave England as soon 
possible for a residence in Italy through the coming winter. On the 
12th of August, unwilling any longer to tax the hospitality of the 
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Hunts in Kentish Town, he went back to Hampstead—^not now into 
his old quarters there, but, as was natural, to be in the charge of Mrs, 
Brawne till he should go abroad. The painter Hajdon, who visited 
him once in Mrs. Brawne’s house, says he found him there ‘ lying on 
a white bed, with white quilt and white sheets, the only colour visible 
being the hectic flush of his cheeks.’ ^elley, on hearing of the 
probability of his wintering in Italy, had written inviting him warmly 
to be his guest at Pisa; but, Rome having been thought preferable, 
thd invitation was evaded. His bosom friend, Brown, whom letters 
sent to Scotland had failed to reach till after some time, hurried back, 
on receipt of them at last, to be Keats’s travelling companion, but 
arrived too late. The pious office, however, had been undertaken by 
the young artist, Joseph Severn, whose ardent admiration of Keats 
led him to throw aside his art-engagements and art-prosj>ects in 
London, as of no consefquence in -competition with so sacred a duty. 
It was on the 18th of September that they embarked in the Thames; 
a tedious voyage of four weeks brought them to Naples in October; 
there was som^ detention there by quarantine and other causes; a 
renewed invitation received there from Shelley, still urging them to 
come to Pisa, was again declined; and about the middle of November 
they were in Rome. The records of Keats’s sufferings and of the 
state of his mind during journey are inexpressibly painful. He 
was clinging to life, fighting with death; and Fanny Brawne was 
continually in his thoughts. ‘ I can bear to die,—I cannot bear to 
leave her,’ he had written, to Brown from Naples on the 1st of 

November; and the letter ends with these words :" ■ 

• 

My dear Bro’wn, for my sake, be her advocate for ever. I cnniiot say a word 
about Naples; I do not feel at all concerned in the thousand novelties around me. 
I am afraid to write to her; I should like her to know that 1 do not forget lier. 
Oh! Brown, I have coals of fire in iny breast: it surprises me that the hinmin 
heart is capable of containing and bearing so much misery. "Was I boni for this 
end P (Jod bless her, and her mother, and my sister, and George, and his wife, 
andfyou, and all I 

It'was little different in Rome. For a wliile, indeed, he was able to 
stroll about in the streets near the lodging that had been taken for 
him by his medical attendant, Dr. Clark, afterwards known as Sir 
James Clark; and, the opinion of his case by this eminent physician 
having been more favourable at first than bad been expected, his 
spirits rose considerably, something of his old playfulness returned, 
and the sights and social incidents of the famous city had some 
interest for him. From about the 10th of December, however, when 
hsaporrhage after hiemorrbage removed all hope, and reduced him 
to the condition of a bedfast and dying invalid, his restlessness and 
irrital^ty.wre at times,so great as to make Severn’s charge of him 
a in 08 t.ti^g,ta^k, He lingered on till the 23rd of February, 1821; 
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on which day, a calmer and gentler frame of mind having come at. 
last, he died peacefully in Severn’s arms. He was buried three days 
afterwards in the lonely Protestant cemetery near the pyramid of 
Cestius, where his ashes still rest, and where visitors now see also 
the grave of the faithful Severn, whose honoured life was protracted 
fifty-eight years beyond that of the friend with whose memory his 
name is imperishably associated. Keats at the time of his death was 
twenty-five years and four months old. It was two years and five 
months after the article on him in the Quarterly \ and, knowing 
now how much Keats had been doing in the interval, and what a 
succession of incidents affecting him had intervened between the two 
events, we can judge how little the one can have had to do with the 
other. 

Although, however, tlie legend as to tlie cause of the premature 
death of Keats has thus to be dismissed as an impassioned hallucination 
of Shelley’s, perjDetuated by Byron’s epigrammatic version of it, those 
two articles on Keats’s Endymion on it s first appearance,—the Black-- 
'wood article of August, 1818, and the Q uarterly article of September, 
1818,—retain an infamous kind of interest in English literary 
history, and cannot be allowed to be forgotten. The recollection of 
them suggests various reflections. They exemplify for us, in the 
first place, the horrible iniquity, the utter detestability, of the prac¬ 
tice of carrying the rancour of party politics into the business of 
literary criticism. Almost avowedly, it was because young Keats was a 
friend of Leigh Hunt, and was supposed to share the political opinions 
of Hunt and a few other Londoners of prominent political notoriety 
at the time, that the two periodicals in question made their simul¬ 
taneous onslaught on Endymion, They had vowed exterminating 
war against Hunt and his political associates, and were lying in wait 
for every new appearance in the field of a straggler from that camp; 
and what did it matter to them who emerged next, or in what guise ? 
Keats had emerged,—in reality no party politician at all, but in every 
fibre of his natxire a poet and that only,—Keats had emerged ; and 
they bludgeoned him ! It is to be hoped that in the literary critic¬ 
ism of our day there are, and can be, no such outrages ; but I would 
not be too sure. If there is any advice which one might bfe permitted 
to give, to young men especially, in connection with the story I have 
been resuscitating, it is that they should abhor the intrusion of party- 
politics into higher and finer concerns, and make it their endeavour 
all their lives, in their own minds and conduct, to keep the spirit of 
party-politics within bounds. But the recollection of those two 
reviews of Keats’s Endymion^ especially when we remember also how 
many other instances there are of the kind, may well prompt a still 
more extensive reflection. They remind us of the necessary fallibility 
of literary criticism, even when it may not be vitiated in the manner 
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just specified. In thinkii^ pf them and of analogous cases, we are 
almost driven into the adoption of Goethe’s dictum as to the futility 
and inexpediency of the habit of controversy and fault-finding on any 
occasion whatsoever. 

The end of all opposition is negation [said Goetho],^ and negation is nothing' 
If I call bad bad, what do I gain ? but, if I call goo^ bad, I do a great deal of mis¬ 
chief* He who will work aright must .never rail, must never trouble himself at 
all about what is ill done, but always do the best he can himself. 

. • 

Excellent as this maxim of Goethe’s is essentially, I am afraid it 
cannot be made absolute practically. There always will be, and 
always must be, criticism in the world ; and, though it is perhaps 
the best function of criticism to discern what is good and proclaim it 
to be good, especially where a misguided public are calling it bad, it 
is a proper and useful function also to detect and denounce what is 
bad, especially when a misguided public are applauding and running^ 
after it as good. The purification of criticism, therefore, rather than 
its abolition, is what has to be striven for. Now, the first requisite 
in literary criticism is honesty— i.e. the determination always to say 
of a book what the critic really thinks and feels about it, and nothing 
that he does not really think and feel. But mere honesty is not enough. 
The Quarterly Reviewer, I believe, was honest enough, after a rough 
fashion, when he said he could make neither head nor tail of 
Endymion\ and, though I am not so sure of Lockhart (if Lockhart 
was the other culprit), and think that in his case condonation requires 
recollection of the signal importance of his later services to literature, 
yet Lockhart too may have really felt some of those objections to the 
poem which he employed for its public derision. Besides honesty, 
and a general willingness to approach a book sympathetically, rather 
than with a face already made up to snap and snarl, there is required 
in certain cases a peculiar pre-established capability, in the form of 
such a power of sudden self-enlargement, sudden self-relaxation from 
old prepossessions, as will enable one to appreciate with immediate 
enthusiasm any superlatively excellent production of a new and un¬ 
common species. This qualification is rare, Jind we must not be too 
severe on the want of it. If a Jeffrey, with all his acuteness of per¬ 
ception, all Jiis sensibility to certain kinds of the beautiful, and all 
his real generosity of temper, was so wrapped up in a set of narrow 
inherited prepossessions respecting what he called'‘the laws of poetry’ 
as to be incapable of receiving the successive productions of Words¬ 
worth’s genius otherwise than with discomposure and a rage of protest,, 
how could a rhinoceros like Gifford have been expected to behave 
when what was hung in front of him for investigation and report was 
such an unpr^edented invention of sheer phantasy and lusciousness 
as Keats’s Endymion? But time brings about the due rectifications. 
‘ The world is really served only by the extraordinary^ is another 
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of the aphorisms of the wise Goethe; and the world, in a bUnd and 
rstumbling way, becomes itself aware of that fact. Every new instance 
of the nobly or the finely extraordinary in any department insinuates 
.its own influence gradually into the general mind, modifying the 
previous standard of judgment in that department, and changing the 
•demands and expectations in it for the future. Thus, in the case of 
Keats, just as in that of Wordsworth, a conspicuously blundering 
critical judgment at first has been as conspicuously condemned and 
reversed. It is. Keats’s Hyperion^-^ith his Eve of St, Agnea^ and'his 
other later poems of the volume of 1820, that people now almost 
unanimously agree to regard as the most perfect and splendid things 
he has left us; but the much-decried Endymion of 1818, with all its 
iidmitted faults, now counts enormously also in the reckoning with 
those who l^now it best; and the earlier volume of 1817 yields some 
deathless additions. And so it has happened that, in virtue of those 
bequests to our poetry, not of large bulk altogether, from four years 
of too short a life, this youth of exquisitely peculiar genius, on whom 
the robust Gilford or his deputy trampled so savagely because he couW 
not understand him, has been promoted to a zone in the invisible 
firmament of the departed immeasurably above that tenanted by the 
robust Gifford and all his kin, and that now, as Shelley has expressed 
it in his elegy, 

The soul of Adonais, like a star, 

Boacous from the aboie whore the eternals are. 

David JIassox. 
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THE ATTACK 

ON THE CREDIT OF AUSTRALASIA^ 


To gauge the matt'iial and social condition of any country with 
accuracy is a matter involving many difficulties, even to those who 
are skilled in making such estimates. Tliere are so many matters 
involved, tliat only those who are well provided with statistical data 
can hope to arrive at any conclusion which would approach to a truths 
fill generalisation of a complex and many-sided subject. But even 
to the statistician or economist who may be well equipped for such a 
task there are dangers and difficulties of a formidable character 
where there are tendencies or influences towards a favoured precon¬ 
ception. For as Mr. Gosclum has so] well remarked, ‘ the adminis¬ 
trator of statistics is like a showman who is exhibiting certain figures— 
accbrding as he throws liglit or shade upon the pictures which he 
exhibits, he can produce true or false impressions. Whole rows of 
figures he may throw into impenetrable shade, while others are at the 
same time brought into excessive prominence, and thus to the eye 
of the spectator much may be rendered invisible, and much may be 
distorted by exaggerated lights, wldch turn facts into caricatures ’; 
and therefore, he ]n*oceeds to say, ‘ given a great number of figures 
partially unknown, given unlimited power and discretion of selection, 
and given an enthusiast determined to prove his case, and I will not 
answer for the consequences.’ 

In matters which directly concern tlie value of any country's 
credit or commercial undertakings, there is a still more dangerous 
source for the creation of distorted or exaggerated pictures of the 
truth. Here, too, skill of a sort is required to produce an illusory 
picture. But under such circumstances the object of the manipulator 
or shdwman, however skilfully veiled, is intentionally to produce 
illusion in the mind of the spectator. The ostensible reason given 
may be enthusiasm for truth, or a desire to protect tile helpless public 
investor; but the hidden and real motive is to produce such an 
immediate impression upon the public mind as will favour the selfisli 
interests of some section of that j^owerful class of speculators who 
have been well though severely described by Schaeffle as that‘Whole 
brigand aristocracy of the Bourse.’ 

Tihe debt of Australasia, now amounting to 183,469,612^., is too 

' Forwarded by the Premier of Tasmania. 
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important to escape the attention of manipulators of the class referred 
to, and it is not surprising that distorted pictures regarding the 
credit of Australasia should be skilfully prepared from time to time, 
to influence the public mind when the circumstances are favourable 
for such modes of attack. It is not the object of this article to 
attempt the refutation of any one of the many published misstate¬ 
ments of persons of this class, because their effect is necessarily 
traneient; and because they are necessarily accompanied by strong 
lights upon the brighter side; and thus the alternating bright and 
seamy-side views, in a manner, correct themselves, while they produce 
in some measure the effect contemplated by the interested showman. 
It is a different thing, however, when an attack finds a place in the . 
pages of a first class Eeview such as the Nineteenth Century ; ^ at a 
time, too, wh^n such an attack is* most likely to inflict much damage 
upon the credit of Australasia. 

It is true that Mr. Fortesciie at the outset admits that he is 
drawing a partial picture—and that, too, wholly drawn from what 
appears to him to be the ‘ seamy side ’; but in the course of his 
remarks, and especially in his conclusions, he seems to forget entirely 
that he is dealing with a partial view of the question, and thus, 
exhibiting the worst faults of the statistical enthusiast bent upon 
proving his case, ho tends to produce a false impression by the wilful 
manner in which he persists in throwing the brighter side into 
impenetrable shade, while upon the so-called seamy side the distor¬ 
tion caused by ‘ exaggerated light ’ ‘ turns facts into caricatures.’ 


Scope of the Functions of Geneiul Government of Australasian 
Colonies contrasted with those of the United Kingdom. 

The fundamental error in Mr. Fortescue’s argument bearing upon 
Australasian indebtedness is his entire failure to appreciate the scope 
of the functions of the general government of the various colonies 
as contrasted with those of the United Kingdom, and to discern the 
important distinction between debts incurred for purposes of protec¬ 
tion or aggressive warfare, and investments (also bearing^ the name 
of public debt) incurred and expend'ed in improving and enhancing 
the value of the public estate by means of railways, roads, and 
harbours. In the self-governing colonies of Australasia, the scope 
of general government—owing to the peculiar condition of lands thinly 
populated with^vast undeveloped areas—embraces many functions 
which it would be impossible to resign to local bodies or to private 
enterprise as in older countries. 

Hence it has been found necessary to embrace such public works 
as among the most important functions of the general government 
of the country. Unless this fundamental distinction of the scope of 
the general government in old and new countries be thoroughly con- 

* MrieUenth Century^ April, 1891. 
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sidered and allowed for, all comparisons relating to the proportion 
and cost of public services and public debt between countries so 
differently conditioned would be worse than useless. In Australasia 
the greater proportion of the cost of general government (“66*41 
cent., 1890) is for services of distribution or communication, such 
as railways, roads, bridges, harbours, post and telegraphs, and the 
extent to which these enter into the question depends upon area 
rather than population. In the United Kingdom—the greater {)art 
of these services (exceeding the total cost of general government of 
the United Kingdom by more than 64 per cent.) is left to private 
enterprise or to local government. This is best appreciated by con¬ 
trasting the proportion of expenditure incurred under the general 
functions of government in respect of special public works and services 
in Australasia and the United Kingdom as in the accompanying com¬ 
parative tables, I., II,,* and III. 

Tabls I. —Scope of the Functions of the Genei*al find Local Government in 
Australasia^ contrasted with Similar Functions discharged and variously dis'- 
fributed in the United Kingdom under the control of General and Local 
Government^ and among Private Raihoay Companies, 


Public Debt, includixu IxvKSTMEXTrt ix railways 


Contracted or 
luyested in 

General 

Government 

(OOO’s 

omitted) 

Local 

Govemntent 

(OOO’s 

omitted) 

Private j 
RailvNay ; 

All 

All 

Companies 

(OOO’s 

omitted) 

(OOO’s 

omitted) 

Per cent, 
tu total 

Per 

head 

United Kintidom (1889) 






£ s. 

rf. 

Railways and Tramways . 

_ 


890,152 

890,162 

48-78 

23 11 

0 

Other Public Works audj 

_ 

236,498 


236,498 

12-96 

G 6 

2 

Sendee^ . , . f 


• 




Uudefiued • • • . 

698,431 



698,431 

38*26 

18 9 

6 

Total, United Kingilom 

698,431 

236,498 

890,152 

(48-78) 

1,825.081 

100 

48 6 

8 

,, per cent, to total 

(38*20) 

(12-96) 

(lot)) 


— 


„ ]:)er head • 

(£18 9 6) 

(£6 5 2) 

( 

(£23 11 0) 

(£48 5 8) 

■ 



.Au$trala>ia (18i)0) 
Railways and Tramways ’ • 

121,050 

- — 


121,050 

63 83 

31 13 

0 

Telegraphs .... 

3,420 

— 

— 

3,420 

1-80 

0 17 10 

Roads, Bridges, Harbours,) 
dec. . . . . ) 

14,095 

—- 

— 

14,095 

7-43 

3 13 

8 

Water Supply, Sewerage . 

17,910 

— 

•— 

17,910 

1,834 

■ 9-44 

4 13 

8 

Defences . ' . * 

1,834 

6,191* 


0*97 

0 9 

7 

Local Uovenunent Works . 


— 

6,191 

3*26 

1 12 

4 

Other Publlo Works and l 

17,732 



17,732 

9-36 

4 12 

9 

Services . . . J 




Unexpended balance • « 

7,428 

~ 


7,428 

3*92 

1 18 10 

Total, Australasia 

183,469 

6,191* 


389,660t 

100 

49 11 

8 

„ percent, to total. 

(96*74) 

<3-26) 


(lOo) 

— 



„ i>6r head . . 

(£47 19 8) 

(£l 12 4) 


(£49 11 8) 





, SUMMAllT 

Ocnernl and LooalTnblic Debt lese Capital Investod in Railways : 

United Kingdom . .. 

▲ustralaala . • • . .. 


Amount 
Thousands £ 
. 984,829 
. 68.610 


Per head 
£ *. rf. 
24 14 8 
17 18 8 


esUmabed. . t. Owing to a largo portion of the Debt of New Zealarid being undeflbed, the 
•vliplo tbi» Colony has been distributed upon the basis of the proportions ascertained for the six 

oolofliea bt AnstiaUa and Tast^nia. 
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Table II.— Sco 2 }e of the FuTictiom of the General and Local Government in 
Aitstralasia, contrasted with Simihr Functions discharged and variously dis¬ 
tributed in the United Kingdom under the control* of General and Local 
Government^ and among Private Railway Companies, 




Rkvkxuk 

1889 


« 

1 

Particulars 

General 

Govcriiinent 

Local 

.Government 

Private 

Railway 

Coinjmniea 

((K)0’8 

omitted) 

All 

j All 

1 

(OOO's 

omitted) 

(OOO’S 

unulted) 

omitted) 

1 

i Per cent, 
to total 

Per • 
bead 

UnUi>d Kingdom 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1 

mm 

Taxation «... 

73,414 

40,593 

— 

120,007 

. 60-7(f 


Gross Revenun . • 

89,304 

67,1)5 

80,025 

236,421 

* 100 

1 


„ per cent, to total 

(37-72) 

(28-39) 

(33-84) 

(100) 

— 

B 

Aust ndama 







Tax.'ition .... 

11,531 

1,4G7 


12,998 

41-06 

68 4 

Gross Revenue , 

29,300 

2,354 


3i.C60 

100 

166 4 

„ j)or cent, to tot.-il 

(92-5fi> 

(7-U) 

(nil) 

1 

(100) 


— 


EvrKMUTriM 

mm 




I'nileil Kingdom (18K!>) 







OcJieiitl Aclniinisti utiou 

19,729 

1 


19,729 

8*45 

10 6 

Law .and Protection . 

32,782 

1 6.9K4 


30,766 

17-04 

21 0 

llclijfion,Science, and Edu-1 
cation . • . ] 

— 

(!,72H 


6,728 

1 

' 2-KH 
( 

3 7 

Hospitals and Public) 
Charities . . . ; 


12,172 


4 

12.172 

! 5-22 

6 S 

Public Works and Rorvlocs, > 
iix-liiding lta>l\va>H . ) 

8,303 

41,508 


02,232 

39-W 

48 10 

Interest on Public Debt, in -) 
eluding Capital Kanungs |- 
disbursed on JUilwu^s | ) 

25,209 

• 


62,913 

26-93 

33 3 

Total, Unite*! Kingdom 

80,083 

67,452 

80,005 



123 6 

„ i)cr cent, to total 

(36-8G) 

(28-88) 

(.34'26> 

HHHi 


. i 

• 

Australasia (1889-90) 




- 

1 

1 


i 

General Administration 

2,51 i 


— 

2.514 ' 

7 27 

13 3 

■ Law and Protection • 

2,761 , 


— 

j 

2,751 1 

7 97 

14 0 

Religion,Science,and Edu-) 
cation . . . j' 

2,016 

— 


i 

2,G15 , 

■ 7-65 

13 10 

Hospitirls and Public ) 
Charities . • .' | 

958 . 

— 

— 

I 

958 1 

1 

r 

2 77 

5 1 

Public Works and Services, [ 
including Railways . j 

11,024 

3.770; 


1 

18,391 

52 23 

06 8 

Interest on Debt,including) 
Interest paid on Capital 
invested on Railways ) 

7,297 

* 

% 

1 

7,297 

1 

21 -n 

38 4 

Total, Australasia « 

30,792 

3,770 

(nil) 

34,562 

100 

181 7 

„ Xter cent, to total. 

(8010) 

(10-90) 

*- 

(300) 


— 


* IncluOod under specific Itema. 

t To maice a fair ooinparisoD, the sum of £S7,044,000 disbursed by Railway Companies in the United 
Sin^om as Profits or Interest on Capita) inrcsted is here Included ; for it is obvious tliat tlds item cor- 
rosnonds exactly to tlie proportion of interest on Debt in respect of Capital invested In OoTemmeot 
Railways in Australasia. ^ Partly estimated. 
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Table IW.—ProffrtM mi AuatraUma and the United Kingdom during 

the decade 1879-89. 


» ■ ■ 

Absolute 




Particulars 

• 

1889 

Per ccntfi^c Increase 
since 1879 (10 years) 

United 

Kingdom 

(ObO’s 

omitted) 

Australasia 

(OOO’s 

omitted) 

United 

Eingdom 

Australasia 

Area, square 

• 4 

121 

3,161 



Population . ... . 


37,KU!1 

3,787 

10-30 

43-88 

Public Bovenue .... 

• • 

£77,363 

£28,564 

G-08 

79-32 

Public pebt. 

• « 

£68M*il* 

£173,844t 

-10-67 

123-17 

Private Wealth .... 

• • 

€8.720,(XH) 

£1,152,000 



External Trade .... 

• » 

£685,621 

£131,435 

12*05 

48-25 

Shlppinif Tounai;o 

• • 

68,519 

15,994 

29-98 

95-72 

Xlailways, miles u{)cn . 

• ■ 

19,812 

12,902 

11*96 

1.32 05 

„ Capital invested . 

• • 

£864,696 

£101,938 

20*59 

126-75 

„ „ since 1870 


£147,693 

£56,983 

. ■ 


„ net receipts . . , 


£35,133 

£3J41 

18*17 

126-30 

I>and in cultlTutiun, aert's . 


82,684 

9,070 

2*21 

42-38 

Wool Exports .... 

• 


£26,244 



Gold and Tin Exports . . , 

• • 


£10,627 



Sliocp •«•••■ 

a 

25,257 

101,268 

-1030 


• 

UKLATIVJ'. 

• 



Population per square n»ile , . , 

■ 

312-00 

1-20 



Public Kevenae i«'r liead . , . 

• « 

£2 0 11 

£7 10 10 

. 

_ _ ^ 

Public Debt „ „ . . . 

• 

£18 9 5t 

£45 18 2» 



Capital invested in lUuiways per lu^ad 

• 

£22 17 5 

£26 18 4 


- —l. 

n M including Public Debt 

£41 16 10 

£45 18 2 

_ 


Railway Het Receipts i)er cent, to capital in- 1 
vested . f 

£1-06 

£3-08 

-- 


Private Wealth per head . . , 

« 

£231 

£304 



Ratio of Public Deht (General ami 






Local, exclusive of Capital invested 

• 





in Railways! in relation to Private 

’ per cent. 

10*711 

0*U4-j 

— 


Wealth . 






yt lH‘r head . 

• i 

£24 11 8|- 

C1718 8t 


1 


« Does not inclutlo Cupital ij»voslo«l in the Ihiilways of the Country, 
t Inrludes Capital invested in the Ilaihva^s of the Confitrj-. 


.^A study of tlie figures given in the foregoing tables broadly re¬ 
veals that the finances of the general government in Australasian 
colonies are directly concerned with nearly all those functions which, 
taken together, are discharged by three distinct organisations in the 
United Kingdom, viz,: 


t 

Coat, 1889 

Per cent, to 
total 

Ter head 

General Govenimenfc • , 

£ 

86,083,.314 

36*80 

S. d, 

45 6 

Local Government • • • 

67,451,735 

28*88 

35 8 

Private Hallway Companies , • 

■ 80,005,241 

34-26 

42 4 

Total • • • • 

283,540,290 

10000 

123 6 


The corresponding functions in the seven colonies of Australasia for 
the year, in a greater degree, are entirely discharged by general 
and local government in the following proportions: 
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Cost, 1689 

I’er ccut. to 
total 

Ter bead 

• 

General Government • . . 

Local Government . , 

£ 

30,792,040 

3,770,000 

80-10 

10-90 

•• ,,,• 

s. d, 

IGl 9 

19 10 

Total • • • . 

34,662,040 ' 

100-00 

181 7 


It is apparent, therefore, that while the general government* in 
the Australasian colonies discharges 89'10 per cent, of the combined 
functions, which so intimately affect its nominal jmblic debt, the 
general government of the United Kingdom only discharges 36*86 
per cent, of corresponding functions. It is ob\ ious, too, that, with the 
most trivial exceptions, the latter country is in no way directly con¬ 
cerned with capital invested in railways, roads, bridges, harbours, 
water-supply, and other public works, which directly enhance.the 
value of the ]>ublic estate; and that its debt is almost wholly un¬ 
represented by works or undertakings which produce w*ealth in a com¬ 
mercial sense, and can only be regarded as the cost of past services 
dissipated in 'foreign wars, either for the xirotection or advancement 
of the general interests or prestige of the empire. So far as the 

financier is concerned, it can neither be regarded as a commercial 

* 

asset nor as the index of an asset which can be reduced to a corre¬ 
sponding value. It is merely a prernixnn paid for protection and 
nothing more. 

In tlie colonics, on the other hand, the rnnjor part of the so- 
called public debt is as much a commercial asset as the capital in¬ 
vested in railways and tramways in England, and with the exception 
of about one or two per cent, tln^ I’omainder is represented by public 
works of a permanent character, whose value, as wealth-jnoducing 
auxiliaries, enormously exceeds the nominal debt standing against 
them. 

It is necessary at the outset to mark tliese itnportant distinctions 
before replying to the specific charges against the financial soundness 
of the colonies brought forward by j\lr.' Forlescue; for in his adverse 
concluvsions he has widely erred owing to misiaterpretaiion rather 
than to misstatement of certain facts and figures. 

The financial stability of these colonies is qut^slioned by him, 
especially upon the following grounds: 

1 . The heaviness of the existing public debt, 

2. That the debt is increasing at a greater ratio than either the 

population or revenue. • 

3. (a) That the railways are unj)roductive or do not pay the 
whole of the interest of the capital expended on tlieir construction j 
(6) and, further, that as the urban populations are increasing at a 
greater ratio than the rural populations, it is inferred the railways 
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‘ are not accomplishing much towards the end for which they were 
constructed/ ^ ^ * 

4. That taxation steadily increases ; and ‘ although but 36 per 

cent, of the revenue is raised by taxation in Australia against 84 per 
cent, in England, taxation per head is higher in the former than in 
the latter.* , 

5. That State socialism is rampant in the Australian colonies and 
that their financial stability, therefore, is insecure. 

These five charges form the whole text of Mr. Fortescue’s picture 
of what he calls ‘ The Seamy Side of Australia/ To the careless or 
unskilled they may appear formidable, but if they be examined* 
thoroughly it will be discovered either that the conclusions which 
Mr, Fortescue draws from some of the data are superficial, and 
altogether the reverse of the truth, or that the data tliemsejves are 
misleading or inaccurately stated. The reasons which justify this- 
view of the case are best appreciated by examining each chargfy 
separately, / 

(1) The heaviness of the existing public debt —Mr. Fortes/uo 

p t 

makes much of the effect jiroduced upon the mind by the phrase 
‘ heavily in debt,’ as applied to the nominal public debt of Australia. 
If he means to affirm that it is heavy because it is absolutely large 
in amount, the statement is unsatisfactory; for if the 189,000,000^, 
of Australian indebtedness (general and local government), 95 per 
cent, at least of Avhich is represented by railways, tramways, and 
other public works, which enormously enhance the value of the public 
and private estate, be deemed excessive, what shall we say of the 
capital of the United Kingdom, amounting to 1,825,000,OOOZ. in 1889; 
sunk in its public debt (general and local) and in its railways, and 
of the .whole of which only 62 ])er cent., or thereabouts, can be sai(} 
to be represented by public works or undertakings, \vbich, in a com¬ 
mercial sense, are either reproductive or calculated to enhance the 
value of its public or private estate? It is altogether misleading to 
ignore the fact that the 121,000,000^. of capital invested in railways 
in Australasia by the Governments is just as much, or as little, of the 
nature of a true public debt as the-890,000,000/. so invested by 
private companies in the United Kingdom. 

But Mr. Fortescue no doubt would urge that the 189,000,000/1 
of Australasia and the 1,825,000,000/. of the United Kingdom are not 
comparable taken absolutely; that, in fact, the greatness of a debt 
is relative to the power or wealth of the d(5btor to discharge the obli¬ 
gation connected therewith. Had Mr. Fortescue stated this matter 
mer^ explicitly in his first charge it would not have favoured his 
jeremind; but, setting this aside, let us endeavour to see whether, in 
ye method, he has any better support. I'his may be arrived 
at appi^imately by showing what proportion the respective debts or 
myestm^nts bear either to private wealth or to population. The 
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following summary approximately sets forth the relative proportions 
which* the debts bear to ^private wealth and population in both 
countries. 

General and Local Government Public Debt (excluding and induding Capital 
invested in Bailwags) in relation to Private Wealth and Population^ 


— 

Private Wealth 

Public Debt 

» 

Per cent. 
Invested 
in rettfo- 
ductive 
work 

Amouijt 
Million & 

Per 

head 

Amount 
Million £ 

Per 

Itcad 

Percent. 

to private 

wealth 


• 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 0. 



B&Llways and TramwayH, included 





• 


with Public Debt of General 







l/)cal Uovenimcut. 







TJnUc<l Kingdom.... 

81,720 

240 

1,825 

48 6 8 

17-9.3 

C2-00 

Seven Colonics of Australasia . 

1,182 

3U0 

189 

49 11 8 

16*IU 

95*00 

Railways and Tramways, excluded. 





• 


Unlte<l Kingdom 


— 

9.35 

24 14 8 

10-72 


Seven Colonics of Australasia . 


■ ■ 

G8 

17 18 8 

0-59 



What is the obvious conclusion to be drawn from these figures, 
wliich anyone with ])roper data can verify ? Why this: that in 
relation to absolute indebtedness, or in relation to private wealth or 
to population, Australasia’s financial condition is greatly superior to 
that of the wealthiest country of Europe at the present moment; 
while, as regards the future, its potential resources and capacity for 
expansion are immeasuiably greater ; and if, on the score of in¬ 
debtedness, Australasian finances are still deemed to be insecure, 
then, by a similar process of reasoning, the financial condition of the 
richest country of Europe can be proved to be ho])e]essly bankrupt! 

(2) Debt increasing at a greater ratio than either the population 
or revenue. —That, up to the present, the nominal debt has increased 
at a greater ra\io than either revenue or population, is a fact which 
no one seeks to deny; that it is objectionable and a menace to the 
financial stability of Australasia, as indicated by Mr. Fortescue, is quite 
a different matter. # 

Mr. Fortescue again falls into the error of confounding the public 
debt of Australasia with that of the United Kingdom. * He forgets 
that the former capital is invested in powerful auxiliaries aiding pro¬ 
ducing industries in tlie more rapid creation of wealth, while the 
latter—where alone his argument could have force—is mainly due 
to the waste of war; and, instead of being an aid to those engaged 
in the production of wealth, forms an obstacle or tax upon its creative 
industries. 

It does not require much knowledge of industrial economy to realise 
the fact that the wealth of any country is greatly multiplied by 
the introduction of machinery which facilitates the creation of 
products or diminishes tlie cost of production or transport. Thia 
result is quite independent of the accidental circumstance as to how 
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much public revenue may be necessary to carry on the machinery 
of government; and is also independent of questions relating to the 
fitationariness or rapidity of increase of population as regards any 
parallelism between their respective ratios of increase. Indeed, it 
would be a gloomy look-out for any country if the ratio of increase of 
capital investments in wealtb-producing machinery did not greatly 
exceed the ratio of increase -of its population or its public revenue. 

^ All the hopes of economists for the amelioration and improvement 
of the material condition of a people depend upon such agencies 
increasing at a greater ratio than people or public revenue. Now, as 
the G-ovemments of Australasia hold the‘position of capitalist and 
entrepreneur, in respect of the great industries connected with trans¬ 
port and communication, it follows that they constitute in themselves 
the most,im 2 )ortant employers of labour in the community; and if 
they fail to make the necessary provision for bringing improved 
means of transport to settlers in the freshly invaded areas of land, 
they arrest the production of wealth and the further development of 
the country. If such provision be made only according to the ratio 
of increase of population or. public revenue, no positive advance could 
occur. As a matter of fact no country, in the earlier stages of its 
history, can ever prosper whose capital investments in the machinery 
of transport and production do not in ratio of increase greatly exceed 
the ratio of increase of 'either people or public revenue. And yet 
Mr. Fortescue bases one of his objections upon the fact that Australasia 
is doing that which is most necessary for its progress and prosperity, 
i.e. her debts invested in railways and tramways are increasing at a 
greater ratio than either her people or public revenue. To make 
hxrther evident the fallacy of his* conclusions in this respect, it can 
be shown by reference to all countries that the capital invested in 
railway construction—the major item in Australian indebtedness— 
has ever advanced at a much higher ratio than either })opulation or 
public revenue, and more especially so at tlicf earlier stages of railway 
development. 

That railway construction has in all countries made prodigious 
progress since the year in which the first railway was opened in 
England (September 27,1825) is proverbial. That such construction 
in various countries has progressed remarkably, and at an enormously 
higher ratio than the public revenue and population^ is unmistakably 
indicated by the following comparative statements. 

Nothing could more clearly reveal the fallacy of INIr. Fortescue’s 
argument than the illustrations given in these tables, proving that, of 
necessity, in the earlier and even in the later stages, railway con'struc- 
tiem and investment have progressed in all countries, as well as in 
Auettr^^ia, at an enormously higher ratio than either general 
revehue or population; and, so far is this from being taken as an 
objection; it has been regarded by the ablest minds as the chief 
causey of the great increase of wealth and progress in modem times. 
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•Jiailway Development since Year 1830. 
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1.5,928 
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— 
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1 
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6'9 

19*3 

1889 

28,564 

101,935 

43*9 

79*3 

126*7 


What, then, becomes of Mr, Fortescue’s second charge, so far as 
Australasians financial security is concerned ? Why, the point is turned 
against his argument completely. Indeed, seeing Australasia's much 
greater comparative advance in population (43'9 per cent, in the last 
decade), it is only remarkable that^the ratio of railway development 
has not been greater. 

3. (a) Thai Australasian Mailways ^do not pay[f —According 
to Mr. Fortescue, it would appear that the object which the several 
Governments of Australia had in view in opening up the country by 
means of railways was confined to the profit which they might 
possibly receive into the State revenues from the net receipts of the 
railways themselves ; that is, the only view he can take of the vast 
wealth-producing influence of railways to a country is restricted to 
the petty, selfish consideration as to how far the railways benefli 
the railway carrier, as such. If the mere receipts from freight 
cover working expenses and interest on borrowed capital, the railways, 
according to his restricted view, are productive ; if the freight fail to 
wholly‘cover both charges, they are deemed unproductive, a loss to 
the country and a menace to its financial stability. 
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This reasoning is obviously &ulty. 

To the country, as a whole, or to its producing industries or con¬ 
sumers, the whole of the freight charges of a railway, regarded as an 
item of revenue—even although covering working expenses and 
interest on capital—form the merest flea-bite as regards the actual 
value added to the country’s wealth. • 

The principal additions to the wealth of the country due to rail¬ 
ways are derived as follows :• 

(1) By the saving of time and cost of transit. (2) By giving 
commercial value to vast natural products hitherto lacking value, owing 
to lack of cheap means of transit. (3) By the impetus given to the 
creation of fresh wealth in areas formerly unproductive. 

These three considerations, which, alone, fairly indicate the real 
commercial advantages of railway communication to a country, 
strange to say, are ignored by Mr. Fortescue when contemplating 
* the end ’ for which railways have been introduced, for the develop¬ 
ment of the vast regions of virgin lands in Australasia. 

It is evident, therefore, from an economist’s point of view, that 
Mr. Fortescue has signally failed to observe those factors of the 
problem upon which a truthful conclusion depends, and not surpris¬ 
ing that a more complete investigation of the question sliould prove 
his conclusions to be widely erroneous. 

To estimate the ‘ Wealth of Exchange ’ added to the country by 
the agency of railways would, indeed, be a difficult matter. We may 
know this added wealth to be very great in itself, but we have no 
means of ascertaining its value quantitatively. Items 2 and 3 above 
referred to- can only be vaguely guessed at. But the wealth and 
other advantages gained by saving time and labour through the 
improvement in means of transport can be very closely approxi- 
, mated. 

The gain from this cause, although, of necessity, not seen in the 
receipts of the railway, regarded as an undertaking, becomes at once 
apparent when we try to realise the difference in cost of transport as 
between the railways now in operation and tlie more imperfect means 
in use prior to their introduction. In new countries good roads are 
only to be rarely found, and ‘ only in proximity to ports or con¬ 
suming centres. The expenditure of time and labour in effecting 
the necessary transport between points of production and centres of 
population or ports of trade was therefore very great. Even in the 
few districts where good macadamised roads existed, the cost of 
trtinsit formed a heavy tax upon either the producer or consumer, as 
0 Uch, or upon both, accordingly as the product was intended for 
foreign or local consumption. The following shows the reduction in 
farte and freights caused by the introduction of railways in Tasmania 
since year 1870. 
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Average fare per passenger \ 
per mile . . . J 

Average freight per ton per^S 
mile of goods of all j> 
description • . J 


Present Railway 
Fares and Freight 
(1889) . 

Carriers* Freight and 
Fares (1870) 

Roduction 

Per cent. 

• 


202a. 

60-15 

V 77 d. 

loa. 

82*30 

202a. 

. Id, 0-02e^. 

77*40 • 



The true interpretation of this remarkable reduction in cost 
•of transit within this brief period is simply this : that for every li. 
now obtained as gross receipts there is a hidden value of - at least 2L 
saved to the country, or to the producer or consumer, owing to the 
cheaj^ening of cost of transit of goods and passengers. 

It will suflSce, however, to gauge the immense value which the 
saving in cost of transit by railways represents to the colonies as a 
whole, if we take the latter at a reduction of 66*66 per cent., or 
two-thirds of the ratio of former cost. The following account, for 
the seven colonies, for the year 1890 shows the net advantage to 
the country effected by railway communication after discharging all 
expenses connected with maintenance and working, and capital 
borrowed towards construction (107,712,644/.), 


Tear 1800 

Tor cent, to 

• £ Capital Invc^tei 

Gross receipts, railways, tramways. 0,130,632 8‘4 

Add saving represented on the same amount of traffic, 

if carried at rates charged prior to introduction of 
railways .»••*«... 18,273,004 IC’96 

27,400,596 26-43 

£ 

Deduct working expenses • . , 6,960,436 6*63 

Interest on capital invested—viz., 

£107,712,644, at 4*13 per cent. . 4,448,532 413 

• _ 

-10,408,C68 9-GC 

Dalance, profit to the cotmtry: ^ 

From saving in cost of transit and working railways 

in the year 1890 . . ... . . . 17,000,628 16'78 

£27,409,696 

These figures clearly show that, in the year 1890 alone, the actual 
benefit to the colonies, arising from the introduction of railways, 
represents a sum of 17,000,628/., equal to 15*78 per cent, of the total 
capital invested in railways open for traffic in the same year, after 
discharging all expenses connected with working the railways, and the 
yearly charge for interest on boxyowed capital. At 4 per cent, this 
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repregents a cleax gain of capital wealth to the extent of 425,000,0002. 
notwithstanding that the net receipts in this year only contributed 
3,lY6,p96Z. or 71*43 per cent, of the interest on capital. It must 
be borne in mind also that this estimate does not include any 
portion of the great though unascertainable proportion of wealth 
which has been added to th© country by the facilities which railways 
afford in opening up virgin lands to cultivation, and in utilising 
natural products which, without railways, would be unproductive. 

Moreover, although during the last seven years the average net 
receipts from railways only contributed 74*34 per cent, of the interest 
charge, it must not be forgotten that, in.that time, railway construc¬ 
tion has increased 75*60 per cent. In England, where the populatiork 
is very dense, it is estimated by good authorities that it takes seven 
years for a line to develop a profitable traffic in the sense in which 
profit is regarded by the railway shareholder. Surely, in the almost 
virgin districts of Australasia, this margin should be extended. But 
even if we only allow seven years for railways extended into new 
districts, it follows that a development to the extent of 75*60 per 
cent, in seven years would have the effect of concealing what the 
true profits axe on the older lines, and what the later lines may 
yield after a proper period of developm’ent. 

Thus, in the year 1889, of the 16,827 miles open for traffic, only 
57 per cent, were open for seven years and upwards, and 43 per cent, 
for varying numbers of years below seven. It is estimated that in a 
new country, a mean return of about 1*5 per cent, w'ould accrue as 
interest on the capital invested in respect of the latter. It is required, 
therefore, to show what return has been yielded by the older lines. 
This is shown as follows: 



Capital Invested 

Proportion of Net 
Itwuipts 

Proportion of Net 
Bi-ceipts to 
Capital 

Lines seven years old (67 per cent.) 
Lines under seven years oldl 
yielding on the average 1*6 ^ 
per cent, on capital . . J 

.. 

£66,910,000 

£46,024,000 

£2,450,640 

£Gi)0,360 

4*38 

• 

‘1'60 

♦ 

• All lines • » 


£3,141,000 

3*08 


By this computation it is proved that the lines over seven years 
old, representing railways at the full stage of development, have yielded 
a profit of 4*38 per cent, on capital invested, and this pleasing result 
shows that they more than pay interest on capital invested. It may 
be confidently .expected, therefore, that when the younger lines arrive 
at the same stage of development, a like profitable .result will be 
obtain^* ^ In every sense, therefore, it has been fairly demonstrated 
that the railways of ^Australasia are most profitable investments^ 
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and in every way fulfil the valuable purposes for which they were 
intended. 

3 . (6) That the 'populaiwus of Urban Centree are increaamg at a 
greater ratio than the Rural Population. —Mr, Fortescue does not 
seem to be satisfied with his attempts, upon financial grounds, to 
show that Australian railways have failed ^to accomplish much 
towards the end for whicfi they were construct cd j ’ for he advances, 
in support of the same contention, the statement that, as the ratios 
of chief urban popTilations are now relatively higher to rural imputa¬ 
tions than in the year 1881, therefore (!) the railways ^ have failed to 
promote a marked increase in the rural popidationJ Now, any 
one who has paid tlie slightest attention to the science of demography 
will at once perceive that here again Mr. Fortescue has committed 
himself to a series of errors. 

In the .first place, the inference, tliat the rural population in 
Australia has failed to show a marked increase withfn the last decade,, 
is unmistakably the reverse of the truth. 

In the second place, it is evident that Mr. Fortescue’s acquaint¬ 
ance with this portion of his subject is extremely faulty; for no skilled 
person could pretend to drav; a conclusion regarding the positive 
increase of a rural population from the mere reference to the altera¬ 
tion of ratios between tlio rural and urban po])ulations within any 
given i)eriod. Finally, the causes which determine the alteration 
in the ratios .between urban and ruml populations lie deeper and 
extend wider than even those that determine the influence which 
railwtays exert upon a community. 

To mistake a concomitant for a cause, as Mr. Fortescue appears 
to have done, is a flagrant blunder in reasoning. That the ratios of 
urban centres in Australasia must tend to increase faster than rural 
ratios is inevitable, if she is to keep pace with the front rank of 
nations in modem civilisation; for her absolute progress, as well as the 
absolute progress of all countries, solely depends uj>oia unlimited freedom 
to expand advantageously in this direction ; and the extent of freedom 
to expand with advantage in this way, may fairly he taken as the most 
significant of those indices which distinguish the differing civilisations 
of semi-barbarous and highly enlightened communities. In the earlier 
stages of civilisation—when a given area of land can only be made to 
yield a miserable support to a scanty population—m'ban centres have 
their ratios at a minimum. In proportion as the same area of land— 
by man’s increasing command over natural forces—is made to yield a 
higher result, tiie comfort and number of the population correspond¬ 
ingly increase. The relative increase in the ratio of the urban 
population is a natural consequence. To deplore, therefore, the 
increasing ratios of qrban centres of industry, is to deplore the higher 
advance made in modem civilisation. The truth of these observations 
is well attested by reference to the following, figures. 
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Maim of Urban and Rvral Pop^ilatton (nmtrasted in the same Cowntry at 

varying Intervals of Time 


Progresa of Population 

• 


Per ooht. 

IncreaM) 

(octoal) 

Ilatio to Total Population 

In E^land betweeu years 1851 

and 

• 




(30 yeaiN'i 

flSSl) 

• (1881) 

**Urbon • , , , 

• 

68-70 . 

61-00 

69-6 

Bural .... 

• 

19-90 

49-00 

40-4 

Total « • • • 

■ 

44‘84 

100 

100 

• 

Seven capital cities of Australasia be- 




tween 1881 and 1891: 


(10 years) 

(1881) 

(1891) 

Seven cities . . • 

• 

58-70 

24*72 

28-05 

Kest of Australasia , 

• 

27-9:i 

75*28 

71*05 

Totol • • . « 

t 

35-53 

100 

i 

Cities of United States between 1800 
and 1880: 

(20 yo.ars) 

(1800) 

■(18H0) 

Cities .... 

• 


16*1 

22*6 

llest of United States • 

• 

• 


83*9 

77*5 

Total .... 

• 


100 

100 


Ratios of Urban and Rural Population in Countries whose Civilisation is 
. markedly different at the same Point of Time 


Countries advanced in civilisation: 

Hutlo of Towdh with 

populHtinus excoeihuK y0,00'J 
to Total Population 

MiU“» of Jlftilwrty* 
per Scjiinri! 

. ^ilo 

United Kingdom. 

39 

1,C3C 

Holland. 

28 

1,291 

Belgium .. 

27 

2,429 

France. 

.18 

1,465 

Germany . *. 

Countries in a backward stage of civilisation : 

10 

1,163 

Bussia #♦•••♦• 

0 

92 

Senia. 

C 

180 

Greece.. • 

. 6 

149 


The foregoing references clearly demonstrate tliat the higher ratios 
of urban population are consequent upon the greater progress made 
in civilisation ;■ and further, that the countries wherein the urban 
population bears the higher ratio, are also the countries where rail¬ 
way development has made the greatest progress. 

, is Mr. I'ortescue more fortunate in his attempt to prove that 
^riiral population of Australia has failed to show a marked increase 
the last decade, when her railway developtnent has been 
great^. Thus; 
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PropfeM tf Rural Population in Attsiralasia during Decade 1881-1891, a« eon- 
treusted with the Progreee made in other Countries during Ccrre^onding 
Periods, 


96 in Eural Population: 

Australasia—Decade 1881-1891 

• 

4 

• 

• 

Fcr centagQ 
IncreMe 

. 27-92 

England 


1Q61-1861 

4 

• 

• 


4-11 

Ditto 


1861-1871 

• 

• 

• 

• 

. 7-82 

Ditto 

n 

1871-1881 

t 

• 

f 

t 

V-36 

United States 

ft 

1860-1870 
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• 

• 

• 

. 16-60 • 

Ditto 

•• 

1870-1860 

• 

i 

• 

• 

. 27-39 


This proves again that Mr. Fortescue’s inference is diametrically 
in opposition to the truth; for in no country in the world has there^ 
been such a large relative increase in the rural population as in 
Australasia during the decade referred to. 

4. That Taxation steadily increases^ and is higher than in Eng^ 
land. —This point may be very briefly disposed of. Taxation has 
increased in Australia, but not to a degree that is felt to be burden¬ 
some, nor to such an extent as to leave no margin for further imposts 
if required. Moreover, as the bulk of the taxation now levied is 
derived from Customs’ duties, its extent is an index of the wealth of 
the community as a whole, and increases with the increased pur¬ 
chasing power of tlie people. And the taxpayers are satisfied in that 
they have an equivalent for what they pay. 

5. That Stale Socialism is rampant in Australia. —The special 
reference to Australia as regards the.occasional manifestation of the 
ordinary socialistic tendencies of the age, merely shows that Mr. 
Fortescue must have run short of suitable pigments wherewith to 
further bedaub the ‘ seamy side ’ picture of Australia as painted by 
him. No doubt it would be easy to prove that Australian politics and 
Australian relations between labour and capital are infliuenced by the 
forces which are now markedly affecting the politics and industrial 
organisations throughout the civilised world ; and in no country more 
so than in England. But Mr. Fortescue might far more reasonably 
restrict to Australasia the possible disadvantages arising from sunspct 
cycles, than attempt to localise therein the effects of forces and 
tendencies which have a universal a 2 >plication. 


CONCLUSIOX, 

In concluding these observations it will, I think, be conceded 
that, in every case, Mr, Fortescue’s arguments have been fairly over¬ 
thrown. It has been shown that his ‘ seamy side,’ when properly 
looked into, turns out to be no ‘ seamy side ’ at all; that Australasia’s 
public debt is insignificant as compared with that of the United 
Kingdom, relatively or absolutely; and insignificant as compared with 
the great resources that empower her to discharge all the obligations 
VoL. XXXI—No. 182 U U 
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cpimected therewith; and that, in this respect, her financial stability 
is even more secure than that of the United Kingdom, which may still 
be regarded as the richest country in Europe. It has also been shown 
that her railways have not only accomplished the great end for which 
they were introduced, but that, even restricting attention to the 
advantages secured by cheaper modes of transit alone, Australasia, in 
the year 1890, showed a clear balance of gain in her favour equal to 
17,000,000Z. for that year alone, after allowing for interest on debt; 
and*representing a clear capital gain of 425,000,000/. over and above 
the whole of the 107,000,000/. of capital invested in railways. That 
is, her gain in this respect alone represents at least threefold the 
amount of her present public debt. It has likewise been clearly 
shown that Mr. Fortescue^s reference to the increasing ratio of urban 
population in Australasia has received a most false interpretation: 
for, as a matter of fact, and notwithstanding the greater increase in 
the ratio of urban population, the rural population of Australia has, 
in the last decade, increased at a more rapid rate than the- rural 
population of any other great country whose history is known ; and 
thi? statement also applies to her revenue. It has also been proved, 
in so for as the rate of railway development exceeds the ratios of both 
population and revenue, that this, in itself, is an index of increasing 
wealth; and, far from being a matter to be deplored, is a feature slie 
shares with all countries that have added to their prosperity by the 
introduction of railways. 

In marshalling the facts and, figures hearing upon the several 
matters touched upon, it will, I hope, be conceded that every cave 
has been taken to insure accuracy, and to avoid the snare of the 
statistical enthusiast, who, for the sake of gaining a barren victory, 
mfty be led to magnify or caricature his facts and figures by the 
agency of ‘ exaggerated liglits.’ 

R. M. Johnston, 

" * Siatidician and liegistTar-General to the 

Oovernment of Tamania, 
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CAMP LIFE AND PIGSTICKING 

IN MOROCCO 


The sun was shining down brightly upon us, as we left the hotel 
that stands outside the walls of white Tangier, and rode along the 
stony pathway that would take us up to the pigsticking camp, some 
sixteen or seventeen miles away. 

For fully three weeks past this pigsticking expedition had been 
discussed and arranged and rearranged, while for the last few days 
it had become a perfectly absorbing topic, to the exclusion of every¬ 
thing else. Who was going? and with what horses? Were 
Bruzeaud’s or Ansaldo’s tents to be used ? What luggage would be 
allowed, and what had it best consist of? These and many other 
small particulars became burning questions, and had been discussed 
unweariedly, backwards and forwards ; indeed, there had been so much 
indecision that at one moment I foresaw the ghastly possibility of 
finding myself provided with a double set of tents, and having to 
pay both Bruzeaud and Ansaldo. But all this had at last been 
satisfactorily settled; as far as we were concerned, Ansaldo had 
undertaken us; and we were promised to find our double tent pitched, 
and everything in order, on our arrival at the camp. 

I was riding Sultan, my own confidential and quite good-looking 
barb; Violet another; and on a strong mule, which we had been advised 
to add to our stud, in case of anything befalling our two horses, was 
perched Mahomed, our Moorish servant, whom I had been told I 
might find useful in camp life. I do not know that I did find him 
especially so, but stiU he certainly brushed our riding skirts, and* 
removed the mud from our boots. It had been arranged that every- ■ 
one should join the camp at the hour that best suited themselves^- 
So with Violet and myself went the charming Due de Frias, of the 
Spanish Legation, and the head and manager of the expedition, who 
had undertaken to show us the road; M. Bosch, also of the 
Spanish Legation. Mrs. J——, widow of a well-known African 
explorer, with a girl she was chaperoning, and two officers of the 60th 
Bifles stationed at Gibraltar, made up our party. 

The stony pathway very soon came to an end, and we were on 

u u 2 
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one of the usual roads in Morocco, merely a broad track of mud, or, 
where not mud, a track of deep heavy earth, going up and down 
across the open country; now over a hill, now along a ravine, now 
across a stream, now over a plain: no trees anywhere to be seen, but 
here and there on the hillside, a brown village, with its blue-green 
hedge of prickly pears and aloes, its dogs^that barked loudly as we 
passed, and strange-looking figures sitting and lying about, draped in 
dirty white garments or in brown hooded cloaks. Every now and 
then we meet a few loaded mules, or some solemn-looking camels, 
^WayS with the inevitable bare-logged Arab in his brown hooded cloak 
or dull white draperies. The young green corn was springing up all 
over the country, and quantities of magnificent purple iris, striped 
with orange, gave a delightful bit of colour. 

But the horses wearily pulled their feet out of the heavy ground, 
.-and both riders and horses were slowly picking their way, striving to 
choose those parts of the track where sticking fast seemed less 
probable. Scarcely ever was there the chance of a trot, and the sun 
beat down hot and glaring over the treeless country. All this 
pointed to luncheon, and at a nice green spot we joyfully dis¬ 
mounted; the mule with the luncheon was called up, and we 
•established ourselves for a delightful rest of an hour. When we 
rstarted again, the character of the country began to change, and 
became more varied. We passed occasionally through straggling cork 
woods, and came on large lakes, along the shores of which we cantered 
gaily, till we came in sight of the sea; no longer the Mediterranean 
with the Spanish coast clearly in sight—we had left all that behind 
.at Tangier; this was the open Atlantic, looking now calm and smooth 
•enough. The sun was getting lower and lower-7-it was certainly a 
long ride to Isawara, and our camp. At last we came in sight of a 
thill crowned with tiny brown native houses and the inevitable prickly 
pear, over the brow of which we were told we should find our camp, 
and* we rode in among its little white tents, just as the sun was 
setting. 

There must have been sixteen or seventeen tents of varying shapes 
and sizes, and there was a perfect labyrinth of tent ropes and tent 
pegs; all traps for the unwary, who, in a hurried moment, might 
Vfish to strike out a short cut to any particular tent: trouble was 
sure to foUow—especially after dark. In the middle was the dining 
tent for Ansaldo’s party, which was much too small for the number 
who had to dine in it—much grumbling ensued in consequence. 
Several of the old stagers at pigsticking had brought their own tents; 
sbihe of these messed with Ansaldo, while others had brought their 
b^^^Oking arrangements, Violet and I were enchanted with our 
which had a double covering and wings, so as to be vpater- 
had hearf'suoh t^es of tiny tents that you could barely 
stand^pright in, that ours seemed, in comparison, quite a vast and 
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well-furnished apartment. Two little trestle bed&, a bright coloured 
. rug on the ground between them, a table at the head with a candle 
lamp, bright-coloured Moorish blankets on the beds; at the foot of 
one bed, our portmanteau; at the foot of the other, our carpet bag; 
outside a rickety stand, with a waterproof bag as basin, made up our 
tent furniture. That stand with waterproof bag I cannot call a 
success; it had a habit of collapsing on no sort of pretext, and delug¬ 
ing the place with water; after it had done this twice, we bore the 
thing a bitter and permanent hatred. When we had done a little 
unpacking we went out into the camp again. There was a lovely 
crescent moon and the sters were coming out last; a few lanterns 
were lit here and there. We wandered about paying visits to the 
other tents, watching the fresh arrivals, seeing that our horses were 
properly looked after, pitying them for being hobbled—pitying them 
more, probably, than they pitied themselves, as they took to it very 
quietly and as to the manner born: no doubt it reminded them of 
olden days before they belonged to these fair-skinned people from the 
north. 

Then at seven o’clock came dinner, fifteen of us sitting down at a 
long table in the narrow dining tent; a polyglot assemblage of 
hungry people: America, England, France, Spain, Austria, and 
Switzerland all represented. There were the Due de Frias and M. 
Bosch, of the Spanish Legation; M. Seigue, of the French; Baron 
Pereira, of the Austrian ; two American ladies, a Swiss baron and two 
ladies, and six English j^eople; truly they made the veriest Babel! 
After dinner we gathered round the big camp fire and were joined by 
those from the other tents, making up our numbers to twenty-four, 
twelve being ladies ! Every now and then the flames burst out 
afresh with a blaze and a roar; the ladies sat around toasting them¬ 
selves, the men came and went with cups of coffee in the glow, every¬ 
one talking and arranging for the next day ; and there were wonder¬ 
ful tales of former hunts, of charging boars, of wounded men or horses, 
and of hairbreadth escapes. By degrees the company round the fire 
grew fewer and fewer: one by one they said ‘ Good night,’ and 
disappeared out of the firelight into the darkness ; lanterns were 
moving about the camp, the tents were lighting up; and we, too, 
judged it best to remember our early rise and to try how we liked our 
tent beds. With the lamp lighted, our tent looked almost cosy; it 
felt rather like a cabin on board ship, only with no tmiWe s<arew 
thumping away incessantly and with no dread of waking to find a 
rough sea on. Among other evils we had been warned of, was the cold 
in a tent, but I cannot say we suffered from it; perhaps we were too 
well provided with rugs, or perhaps it was our hot-water bottles, 
which were simply invaluaMe. So we crept into our narrow libtle 
beds, really not at all bad ones, and lay comfortably talking to each 
other and listening to the wind in the trees, to the distant sea, and 
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to all tlxe lumccustdmed noises of tbe camp. By degrees silence fell 
toixs^ and more; only the dog;s kept up their snarling and barking, 
mid the curious guttural talk of the Moors seemed never to cease. 
Itvras all very odd and weird, and there was a delightful feeling of 
airiness without being cold 5 presently our remarks grew fewer and 
fewer, and soon we too were asleep. ^ . 

At 6.30 we woke with a start, a dim light was in the tent, and a 
voice outside asked if we were awake, and promised to send us hot 
water. Dressing in a narrow space with none of one's usual comforts is 
never an exhilarating process, and I don't know that it was pleasanter 
in. our tent than elsewhere ; still we got through T^th it, and were 
ready for breakfast at a quarter to eight, while the start for pig¬ 
sticking was to be at 8,30. Then came the preparations and stir at 
starting, everyone looking to their girths and saddles, the men hunt¬ 
ing for their spears, the ladies looking for chairs or big stones to mount 
by; and then in good time we were off. The ladies, and three of 
the men not hunting that day, were stationed near the top of a hill, 
overlooking the ground to be beaten; five hunters went with the 
beaters, and four (in case the boars broke back) were placed in pairs 
at the foot of the hill on which we were. We could see the whole 
hunt beautifully. We had dismounted, and our horses were led round 
the hill out of sight, and we ourselves were told to hide away among 
the bushes as much as possible. We could see the long line of 
beaters forcing their way through the bushes, and could hear their 
wild cries; every now and then there was a puff of smoke, followed 
by a sharp report—this meant that a pig had been sighted; but no 
pig broke back, so that our four hunters stationed below perforce 
remained as idle as ourselves. At last a pig did break cover, A black 
object came out of the wood and adventured itself on the sandy swamp 
below: great excitement among us on the brow of the hill, especially as 
the hunters below e\idently did not see the animal. But the pig did 
not appear to like the look of the swamp, as presently it turned itself 
round and toddled gently back into the wood. 

Another long wait: the clouds were gathering and over the sea 
it looked terribly disagreeable and threatening. But now, again, a 
black object appeared below, and this time it kept steadily on across 
the sand, evidently making for our hills; this time, too, the horsemen 
below saw it, and prepared themselves to give chase ; two of them 
getting lower down, ready to start across the sand, when the boar 
should be near enough for them to show themselves. Steadily the 
boar oaihe on and was now halfway across; then the two horsemen, 
in hand, i^nirred on to meet it as fast as might be across the 
f the ai&nal saw thein and turned—it was a race now as to which 
leao first'; the sand seemed heavy und the horses 

if'fat' they gidned on the pig. KoW one was up witii it, and 

the SfecoBd rtered and plimged-^it voold not 
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&ce the beiostaxid then, for a few minutes, thei^e was a wild skurry* 
ing ^kwards andforwa^s ; the pig charging at the horses, and the 
horses^ backing and plunging, wd then again pursuing. And then 
presently it was all over, and a black object lay still on the sands; 
and the rain that had been threatening for the last hour came down 
in perfect sheets. There was nothing for it but to get back to the 
camp 3 there would assuredly be no more pigsticking, that day UnleSvS 
the weather changed. The horses were brought up, mackintoshes and 
umbrellas produced, and a bedraggled and damp company started 
back for the tents. To speak of personal experience, my mackintosh 
was a delusion; it was of a shape invented by myself for the occasion, 
by way of keeping my skirt dry, and it entirely declined to do. any¬ 
thing of the kind. The flap intended for that purpose waved gaily in 
the wind, leaving my skirt to get drenched through and through, 
while it undertook to blow about and scare my horse with its playful 
vagaries. I was reduced to holding it quiet with one hand, which 
was also struggling with an umbrella, while with the other I tried 
to guide my horse over the rough stony ground and through the 
bushes and undergrowth—altogether sadly uncomfortable and incon¬ 
venient. What with wind, rain, umbrella, mackintosh, and wet reins, 
I was heartily glad vrhen I bumped slowly at a heavy trot into the 
camp. 

And now the next few hours, 1 must allow, bad their drawbacks. 
It rained hard and steadily, only occasionally varying the monotony 
by coming down in a solid sheet; the camp became a swamp, and 
the move from one tent to another anything but pleasant. We 
gathered together in the'dining tent, and had luncheon. By degrees 
the other men arrived, who had been in tbe detachment with the 
beaters; they, too, wanted luncheon, and we heard how two pigs had 
been killed by them, and who had got the first spear, and who the 
second; and from that we got to other pigsticking expeditions, and 
then to other subjects, and so the afternoon wore on. And towards 
sunset the sky cleared up in a half-hearted kind of way; glimpses of 
sunshine, and a rainbow, and a golden, though watery-looking, sun¬ 
set. Then we paddled out to look after the horses; fed them with 
bread and sugar, got the Moors to wipe the wet from their heads aiad 
ears; unhobbled my dear Sultan and had him led off for a walk. 
Then we looked in on our neighbours; heard into whose tents theiaui 
had made its way; found a fire on wliich cooking was going ,on, and 
rushed off to fetch some of the wettest and most essential of opr, wet 
garments, tq see if we could dry them. And so the ^aunaet &d^ 
away and night came on, with all the usual dilic^ties of ^oi<^g 
ropes and pegs, to which were now added mud and puddlea. : Tben 
there was dinner, and, joy of joys, the rain still kept .off, ve wspe 

able to have our camp fire and rejoice in a thorough toast ; jitsoagiliOd 
to me I had never really enjoyed a fire before. All through that 
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nigbt ^ could hear, at intervals, heary showers of xain beating down 
oh our tent, and felt sadly anxious about the weather for next day; 
but at 6.30, when the camp began to bestir itself, although the day 
looked doubtful, no rain was falUng; and by breakfast time we began 
to hope the weather would hold up. It looked still so unsettled, 
though, that six of the ladies and several men decided to return to 
Tangier ; the rest of us made up our minds to stay another night. 

By nine o'clock, when we were all in the saddle ready for the start, 

thc‘ day had cleared up and the sun was out. I and another woman 
and two men were sent with the beaters, while the others cantered 
on to take up positions ahead, where it. was supposed likely that the 
pigs would break cover, Down the hill, therefore, I rode with the 
motley assemblage of Arabs and dogs, till we came to a strip of 
shrubs growing in detached clumps (rather like rhododendrons) 
along the sea-shore; here we found more beaters waiting with their 
dogs, and the Sheik mounted on a ragged-looking mule. And now 
came the oddest sight I had yet seen in this queer land of surprises. 
The Arabs gathered together in a semicircle with their dogs at their 
feet, and the Sheik rode forward to address them. With much 
gesture, and in a loud clear voice, he prayed in his strange, guttural 
language that Allah would bless the Sultan, and all the men piously 
touched their fingers together and cried Amen; then that he would 
give them fine weather and good crops, and again they cried Amen ; 
that he would bless their sport and give them many pigs—and again 
Amen—and then he exhorted them to beat well, and not to quarrel, 
but to be peaceable and friendly, and that Allah then would bless 
them, and their crops, and their families,* and their sport, and all 
would be well; and he bade them depart and begin. And once more 
they aJl cried Amen ; and the dogs sprang to their feet, the men 
gathered up guns and sticks, and we were all ready for the fray. 

• The Arabs kept a very good line, shouting all the time theix 
strange quavering Arab cry, encouraging the dogs, adjuring the pigs— 
we on horseback following as well as the stones and bushes would 
alldw; but no pigs showed themselves. Everywhere we came upon 
traces of the pigs having recently turned up the ground in search of 
roots—but there it ended. All the morning it was the same thing— 
the day was beautiful, the ride delightful, but no pigs. By luncheon 
time only one pig had been found ; it -was very disheartening. 

After luncheon we started afresh, still with the same result; and 
I began to think the pig must have become a very rare animal. We 
bad now gone over a good deal of ground ; it was three o’clock, and we 
had reached a cork wood with thinly scattered trees, many low shrubs, 
quantity of something like our broom in glorious flower, 
one of the beaters &ed bis gun—^he bad seen apig ! Then 
another, fixed; it was going along the line; it was 
brieekiBlf hack! Away* past me through the bushes spurred the Duo 
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de Frias, shouting to me to follow. Other horsemen, spears in hand, 
dashed past; the Arabs yelled, the dogs gave tongue; it was a wild 
skurry, everyone choosing that path through the bushes thatseemed 
best and safest; Sultan, to my utter dismay, now clearing a bush, now 
skipping a bit of morass, very much guiding himself at his own 
sweet will, and quite determined not to be out of it. Then presently 
the sounds died away; and shortly, one by one, the himters returned; 
the pig had been lost, had got into some bog or impenetrable bush, 
and we were all to rejoin the beaters as ^fast as we could. I tumbd 
my horse and, rather breathless from my unaccustomed exertions, 
trotted quietly after the others, meditative about many things, and 
settling that I would now quietly stick with the beaters,’ and have no 
more wild gallops. But before I had reached that would-be haven, 
there was again the report of a gun and wild yells from the Arabs, 
and then, straight through the bushes, about twenty yards ahead,.on 
the rising ground in front, came bursting a huge unwieldy, black 
thing, jumping from tussock to tussock, looking to me more the size 
of a cow (I should like to say an elephant!) than a pig. By its side, 
striving to keep up with it, with his lance ready to strike, rode 
Colonel Hibbert, close by him raced the Puc, and all bearing down 
straight on me. Every story I had heard of boars attacking and 
ripping up any and everybody that came in their way rushed into 
my head, mingled with English traditions of heading the fox : I 
pressed my spur hard against Sultan’s side, and inwardly breathed a 
prayer that a gracious Providence would for this once grant that 
Sultan should obey the rein, I rather think that Sultan himself was 
terrified ; we swerved ; past us shot the boar and the two hunters; we 
turned and followed; others came galloping up. Again a wild skuriy 
and hunt, more prolonged this time as the pig did not get away. 
Colonel Hibbert got the first spear, and the Due de Frias the second: 
or was it the Due who got the first?—this I did not clearly make out, 
as some said one and some the other. But it did not matter much to 
the pig, who lay dead far on in the wood ; while the hunters galloped 
back to rejoin the outpaced ladies, and to catch up once more ,with 
the beaters. 

That wood was alive with pigs. Thirteen of them did we start in 
those two hours we were hunting in it, though only five were killed; 
and as we all collected together again, to make the best of our way 
with tired horses to the far-distant camp, we were all agreed that we 
had had a most successful hunt. And as I stumbled up the last hill in 
the dark, it was delightful to think liow soon I should be able to take 
my wearied self ofiF my equally weary horse. 

That was our last evening in the camp. Once more after dinner 
we sat round the camp fire, now a reduced party—so many had left 
in the morning. Of course we talked over the day’s adventures, till, 
as the reody-cut branches began to fail and the fire to die down, we 
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weat off early to our tent, and, very tired, crept into our iiarrov lieds, 
and 80 went quickly to sleep with the sounds of camp life still stir¬ 
ring round us. In the night I woke up. A heavy shower was rattling 
down on the canvas, two dogs were snarling at each other just out¬ 
side the tent, and the Arabs were chattering as usual; but 1 felt a 
delicious indifference to it all, and quickly dropped off to sleep again. 
In the morning it was pleasant to feel that there was no occasion for 
a great scramble in dressing, as there was no hunting start at 8.30. 
The pigsticking was to go on for two more days, but this was to be 
an off-day to rest both beaters and horses; the sky looked very 
threatening, and we couldn’t help feeling that a house over our heads 
might have its attractions. Everybody had been most kind and 
attentive and nice. Our two Captains from Gibraltar had been un¬ 
wearied in their care of us, hammering in our tent pegs, looking to 
our tent ropes, lending us their shooting-boots (such boats as they 
were, but so delightfully dry as they kept us), their rugs, their 
waterproofs. The weather had been against us, but we had gained 
an experience; had seen pretty well both the pleasant and unpleasant 
sides of camping out, and had had a most successful hunt. We had 
enjoyed the open-air life and the gallops over the wild country; had 
revelled in the sun when it shone, and had discovered it was best to 
see the humour of the thing when, on the contrary, everything was 
damp or soaking. And so at eleven o’clock that morning our little 
caravan of horses and mules set out once more across country under 
the charge of M. Bosch, and late that afternoon we had returned 
to civilisation, or at least such civilisation as may be found at 
Bruzeaud’s Hotel, just outside the walls of white Tangier, in 
Morocco. 

Henrietta Grey Egerton. 
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Though the * Great Lone Land' is no longer a terra incognita to the 
reading public at home, there is not enough known about Manitoba, 
Assiniboia, Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British Columbia by the 
people of the United Kingdom. This is a pity; as I am persuaded, 
after a pretty extensive tour through those regions during last 
autumn, that if anything like full and true information of the real 
extent, fruitfulness of soil, and unequalled advantages of this immense 
and interesting portion of the Empire were in possession of the public 
of Great Britain and Ireland, the North-West would not long remain 
80 thinly populated. 

Want of fuller information is not the only obstacle to the creatioU 
of a deeper interest in the subject of these countries. There is a 
good deal which must be unlearned about Manitoba and its adjacent 
provinces before a true estimate of their worth and attractiveness 
can be formed. The means and methods employed to colonise them 
have not been the happiest in plans or most fruitful in results. A 
generally wrong impression is conveyed in the pictorial representa¬ 
tions of Canada, in which she is invariably represented to Europeiins 
as a female, attractive-looking of course, but always clad in furs and 
living in a land of snow shoes and ice palaces. The climate of North- 
Western Canada is little, if any, colder than that of north Minnesota,. 
north Dacota, and other portions of the United States ;• but we never 
j5nd the practical Americans giving a figurative representation of 
their country suggestive of perpetual winter in any part of their 
great Eepublic. 

. Manitoba, which has been given a very bad climatic reputation, 
has not an average of more than a few degrees more cold than 
western Nebraska, Frosts are earlier, it is true, and the injury with 
which they menace the wheat harvest is the one real drawback and 
danger to the farming industry of an otherwise exceptionally favoured 
land. But this is a danger which is certain to decrease, in proportion 
to the growth of population and the singular but sure influence 
udiich the tillage of the soil, the erection of dwellings, and the other 
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nededsary labonrs of an inhabited country exercise upon its climate. 
If, as the farmers of Ontario say, the clapping of the rooster^s wings 
prevents freezing within the bam, the smoke of villages, the making 
of roads, erection of fences, and the application of the plough to the 
prairie sod will necessarily modify the climate, as has been the ca^e 
in northern Minnesota, and produce other variations of temperature 
which will make th^Manitoban and Assiniboian autumn frosts less 
injurious to the cultiA^ation of wheat and other cereal products, and 
the winters less preventive of active open-air work. 

I sought for the opinions of the Crofters at Glenboro and Pelican 
Lake on this subject of the Manitoban winter, and in no instance was 
it complained that the cold was injurious to health, or, except in brief 
intervals, prohibitive of such outdoor work as has to be done round a 
. farmhouse in that season. I also canvassed the views of some of my 
own countrymen at Calgary and other places upon this point, and 
received a similar account. Thirty degrees below zero all but freezes 
one’s imagination where, as in Ireland and Great Britain, the glass 
at thirty above it sends those who can afford it off to sunnier climes, 
and makes those who cannot sigh for the return of summer. The 
cold in northern regions like Manitoba is, however, dry and ex¬ 
hilarating in its effects, and produces none of tlie chills and kindred 
consequences to health associated w ith a winter in a damp climate 
like that of the United Kingdom. People affected with asthma, or 
suffering from other chest diseases, fare well in the North-West. 
That it is intensely cold in mid-winter in Manitoba goes without 
saying. But, I am convinced, the climate of tliat province is no more 
severe upon the human body than that of Nebraska, Wyoming, north 
Minnesota, or north Dacota in the United Slates; the only differ¬ 
ence being that arising from the more populous and more developed 
condition of these localities, as compared with Manitoba, Assiniboia 
and Alberta. The climate of British Columbia, notwithstanding its 
latitude, is as mild in winter as that of the United Kingdom, but far 
more enjoyable in summer than ours. 

Mr. John Morley’s historic expression, ‘ Manacles and Manitoba,’ 
has not tended to popularise colonisation in the North-West. It has 
helped rather to create the impression that the country is a British 
Siberia, to which no one should go by choice, and to which Lord 
Salisbury hoped to send the Irish peasantry— there to perish from 
the rigours of an Arctic clime. I knew something about ‘ mandcles ’ 
of old, and I learned a good deal, last fall, about Manitoba; and bad 
as the first part of the Salisburian remedy is, the second or geo- 
' graphical part, seriously considered, is not deserving of being coupled 
even in metaphor with the major proposition of Tory policy of Ireland. 

*Bnt what has done most harm to Manitoba and the adjacent 
'^Z^Ht6ori^, in my belief, is the class of settler whom the agents for 
ibis Dibtttijrion OoveiAment in Europe have sought after most. The 
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‘ Small Capitalist' is a very useful member of society anywhere, where 
he is not too much of a capitalist, or of a gentleman, to work with 
hands.or brains, particularly with the former. In a new country the 
< capital ’ is an invaliiable asset when ijt is translated into ploughs, 
horses, cattle, But when it is not in itself large enough to 
enable the owner to live on the labour of others, and the possessor 
has neither inclination to work nor experience how. to have his 
industrial incapacity neutralised by aid of his money, he is not of 
much account as a settler. In my inquiries about the relative 
success of various classes of colonists, I foimd that in almost every in¬ 
stance where a man brought a pair of willing hands and some knowledge 
of land labour with him he succeeded, even without a penny capital 
to start with. Where a small amount of money alone was the 
equipment, and there was neither industrial training nor labour in¬ 
clination, the settler either went to the wall, left the country, or 
joined the mounted police. All those who thus failed placed the 
blame, of course, upon the country and climate. As a countryman 
of mine said to me in Calgary upon this subject: ‘We have had a 
large number of young Englishmen out here with some money, but 
little brains and less love for labour. They dressed themselves on 
arrival in picturesque cowboy costume, rode about on Indian ponies 
(luring the day, tried to teach US‘ the Cockney way of pronouncing 
Manitoba, played cards and gambled until the small hours in the 
morning, lost their money, and went to bed cursing the country. 
IVIore remittances from home would be demanded by these gentle¬ 
men, and in the end such ‘ Colonists ’ either returned to England, 
with harrowing accounts of Manitoban winters and mosquito sum¬ 
mers, and a conclusion that the North-West was only suitable for 
Indians and Halfbreeds, or they remained dead broke and volunteered 
to watch the cattle thieves and frontiers, as mounted police, for fifty 
cents a day.' 

Almost every European nationality is represented in the colonisa¬ 
tion of Manitoba and Assiniboia—Icelanders and Italians, Russians 
and Jews, French and Germans, Bulgarians, &c. The best and most 
successful farmers are from Ontario. Among the foreign settlers, 
the Icelanders, who are coming over in large numbers, are spoken of 
very highly for their industry, sobriety, and strict honesty. They 
contract no debts, and pay cash for all purchases. A Maniaauite 
settlement in Southern Manitoba is remarkable for its exclusiveness. 
They are dissenting Russians, and do not inter-marry or, hpld socicd 
intercourse with other settlers. They occupy some of the best lands 
in Manitoba, and, being very industrious and thrifty, are reputed 
wealthy. 

At Regina, the seat of Government for the TerritprifiB of 
Assiniboia, Saskatchewan; and Alberta, I had an interesting interview 
with a settler who was one of a community of seventy famftjies who 
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had left Soathem fiusaia seven years ago—^not/ said xny infomant/ 
^iOn account of the large fauns which we now possess, but in <Hrder to 
enjoy' greater liberty and to pay less taxes.’ These interesting 
people went to Southern Russia, daring the wars of the first 
^Napoleon, from Bavaria* They axe all Catholics.. They settled in 
Assiniboia a few years ago, built their cabins and outhouses in 
Russian style, and axe now free from all debt and doing remarkably 
well They axe engt^ed at present in bringing over all their friends. 
1 found very few Irish or English employed on the land. They 
are in the towns, and affect professions, trade, and speculation more 
than agriculture. In Winnipeg, Brandon, Regina, and Calgary, 
in Manitoba and the Territories, and in Victoria, Vancouver, and 
New Westminster, in British Columbia, there are many able and 
enterprising Irishmen who are identified with all that is being done 
to develop the North-West. The best possible feeling obtains 
between the British and Irish nationalities, though the efforts that 
are being made in Lower Canada to extend the Orange organisation 
throughout the entire Dominion are calculated to keep alive the old 
religious and racial animosities. There is no fear, however, of this 
politico-religious anachronism doing much mischief of this kind. 
The English-speaking inhabitants are too well educated, and too 
much imbued with democratic principles, to allow Orange bogies to 
beget a recrudescence of the evils which are historicaUy associated 
with the introduction of this movement into Canada. 

Not the least interesting part of a tour in these new countries is 
the study of their methods of administering their own affairs, A 
Home Ruler is thoroughly at home in the North-West. Some one 
has truly said that it is necessary to visit the British colonies in 
m'der to see and learn the real application of constitutional principles 
to practical popular government. Hereditary legislators are as 
ridiculously absurd to the Canadian mind as to that of tlncle Sam 
over the border. ‘ Government of the people, by the people, for the 
people ’ is as firmly held to in the institutions and politics of the 
Dominion as in those of the United States. In many respects the 
constitution of Canada is more thoroughly democratic than that of 
the neighbouring Republic. In the provincial Parliaments a still 
further advance has been made towards securing direct popular con¬ 
trol. The Federal Legislature of Canada has two chambers, Ontario, 
the most prosperous and the best ruled of the provinces of Lower 
Canada, has, however, adopted the unicameral system. So has 
Manitoba and British Columbia. Manhood suffrage prevails in the 
Nc^h^West, with a six months residential qualification. There is 
pay^at of members also, along with that of election expenses; with, 
the proviso—^for the prevention of bogus candidatures and 
wa^t^gf pablic money^that caiididate shall deposit 200<dollars 
on which money, is .returned if >200 < or more votes are 
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recorded for such candidate. The Manitoban Parliament is elected 
every four years. ^ 

In the social and industrial organisation of these embryo com¬ 
munities, it is also satisfactory to find that vested interests are not 
allowed to dominate the natural and domestic rights of the citizen, 
as in the landlord- and lawyer-ridden United Kingdom. A homestead 
law, even more favourable to industry and home life than that of the 
United States, obtains in the North-Western Territories. 

The following real and personal property are declared exempt 
from seizure by virtue of all writs of execution issued by any court 
in the Territories (Revised Ordinances N.W.T. cap. 4J):— 

1. Clothing of defendant and family, 

2. Furniture and household furnishings of defendant land familv, to value 
of j?600. 

3. Necessary food for defendant’s family for sLv months, which may 
include grain and flour, or vegetables and meat, either prepared for use or on 
foot. 

4. Two cows, two o-veii, and one horse, or three horses or mules; six sheep 
and two pigs, besides the animals kept for food purposes, and food for came during 
the six months beginning in November. 

6, Harness for three animals, one waggon or two carts, one mower or scythe, 
one breaking plough, one cross-plough, one set harrows, one hor-c-rake, one sewing- 
machine, one reaper and binder. 

6. Books of a profesMonul man. 

7. Tools and necessaries used by defendant in trade or profl‘*-ion. 

8. Seed grain sufficient to seed all land under cultivation not exceeding eighty 
acres (two bushels to acre, and fourteen bushels of potatoes). 

9. Homestead up to eighty acres. 

10. House and buildings, and lot or lots upon which same are situated, up to 
the sum of yi,600 in ^aluc. 

No article (except of food, clolliing, or bedding) is exempt from K'izure where 
the judgment and execution are for the price of such article. 

The treatment of the native Indians is far more humane and 
enlightened in the Canadian North-West than the system of exter¬ 
mination by commissioners and rum adopted by the Government of 
the United States. This is due mainly to the long and arduous 
labours of the French Catholic missionary priests. The Canadian 
Government has done its part, however, in the work of inducing the 
former occupants and masters of this immense section of the North 
American continent to put off the customs of savage for the habits 
of civilised life. No drink can be sold in the North-West to an 
Indian under a severe penalty—including, I believe, the forfeiture 
of a license to sell intoxicating liquor in future. One of the prettiest 
pictures in the unrivalled scenic panorama of Vancouver city, in 
British Columbia, is that presented by an Indian village of white 
houses, with a white church in the centre, peeping out from a forest 
of pines on the banks of Burrard Inlet. The inhabitants all live by 
fishing or lumber industry. At New Westminster, on the Fmser 
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f viaited the salmoh isahoi^es of McEwan & Co^ where. «>me 
200 Indiana are employed,. I saw by the books.of the.esteb^ 
Ufihment that some of these earned as much as j^OOO in a six weeks* 
fishing last year. Those who worked within the cannery, earned 
over two dollars a day, while squaws were paid one and a quarter. 
The manager assured me that the Indians were better workers than 
the Chinese, and earned more money. Iftiring the close season for 
salmon and game, the Indians are by law allowed to fish and shoot 
for ‘the pot.* On completing a most interesting inspection of 
Mr.. McEwan's establishment, I was ‘ serenaded * by a brass band, 
composed entirely of full-breed Indians, with The Harp that once 
through Tara's Halls —admirably rendered, too, from written music ! 

No description, however full and eloquent, can do justice to the 
scenery of the Canadian Rockies and British Columbia. The human 
eye alone can do so. The countless giant peaks, clothed in everlast¬ 
ing robes of snow, the glaciers, waterfalls, lakes, rivers, vaUeys, and 
pine woods which pass before the gaze of the bewildered traveller 
from Banff, in Alberta, to Vancouver would make half-a-dozen 
Switzerlands, and leave enough of Alpine material and glacier 
wonders over to supply every other country in Europe with as much 
of the marvellous and the sublime in nature as would suffice for home 
admiration. Going down the enchanting canon of the Fraser, one 
is puzzled which to marvel at most—the variety and beauty and 
wild extravagance of scenic grandeui’, or the daring genius of man, 
as seen in the construction of a railway through a region where pre¬ 
cipitous, but timber-clad, mountains and roaring torrent were appar- 
ehtly intended by nature to reign supreme. Lamartine, in his 
Voyage en Orient, writing of the effect which the first sight of the 
ruins of Balbec made upon his mind, said that if a language existed 
which would convey in a word as much as the eye could take in at a 
it alone would enable him to describe the views before him 
in* a Banner that would interpret his impressions of them to his 
readers. A language of this compass would be needed in order to 
give a, true conception of the five hundred miles continuation of 
every possible combination of natural scenery along which the 
Canadian Pacific Railway carries the tourist, from Banff, on the 
summit of the Rockies, to Vancouver, on the banks of Burrard 

« r 

Inlet. 


Everybody you meet, from Winnipeg to Victoria, talks emigration. 
In. tbe trains, hotels, and streets it is the one subject a stranger will 
have introduced to him by w;homever he asks for information. You 


c^j^t help sympathising with this feeling; although, ho. a large 
e;jC^njt;, ,ii^ source is found in. land speculation. Apnrt. from this 
hoy^^ver, it pj^pfpundly discouraging to. find, the .exU 
o^nt^eism Riding its grip upon the epuntiy .»nd 
its deyfilppment.,, 111® lands, granted by t^e .D.<»niniQn 
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Govemment to the half-breeds, in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Winnipeg, ^ are among the richest in the province. Two hundred 
and forty acres were given to each member of a femily, but were sold 
by them to speculators for little or nothing. These purchasers are 
mostly absentees, and the lands thus /acquired are held for speculative 
values by people residing in Lower Canada and England, while the 
city of Winnipeg has to suffer from thousands of acres of soil lying 
idle in its immediate vicinity, which if occupied and cultivated would 
add enormously to the prosperity of the handsome and progressive 
capital of Manitoba. The same state of things exists, more or less, 
in connection with every city and town throughout the entire North- 
West, and it is most sincerely to be hoped that the men who have 
helped so far by residence, pluck, and enterprise to organise these 
centres of industry and reclaim the country around from prairie 
savagery will soon demand from the Dominion Legislature the 
power to tax the absentee owners of all lands—and residential 
owners, to a less extent—so as to compel them either to put the soil 
of the country to its legitimate use, or to pay in taxation to local 
authorities for the j)rivilege of holding it in idleness. 

No matter what one’s views upon emigration may be—and mine 
are very radical and have been frequently stated—it is impossible to 
visit this vast and naturally rich region of the North-West, with its 
all but limitless extent of rich loamy-subsoiled land, without a 
yearning for the transplantation of some of the dense population of 
parts of Great Britain to these fruitful prairies. When one has to call 
to mind the slum-life of London, the squalid (]uarters of the working 
\yoor in Liverpool, Glasgow, Manchester, and other large centres of 
crowded social life, and the conditions under which tens of thousands 
of such people live—while, on the other hand, he views, day after 
day, millions of acres of arable soil hungering for the application of 
food-producing labour, it is impossible not to have one’s opinions 
influenced more or less in favour of a movement which might ease 
and tend to eradicate these demoralising conditions of labour-life in 
Great Britain, while removing their victims to the advantages of 
those all but unpeopled regions of bracing air, and healthful life, and 
latent opportunities of a better and brighter social existence. It 
would, however, be a huge mistake to bring some of the class of 
people who overcrowd our cities at home out to the North-West. 
They are not the kind of colonists whom the country would suit, or 
who could help in its development. Men or women who work in 
factories or employ themselves in the smaller handicrafts and miscel¬ 
laneous occupations of centres of complex industrial organisation, 
would be like fishes out of water where the main, if not only, form of 
labour is in connection with land. Those who have been brought up 
to agriculture, or who have strength and willingness to work the 
l&nd, are the class of colonists who are wanted, and to whom 
VoL. XXXI—No. 182 XX 
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Maditoba or British Columbia would offer a field of industry in wMeh 
a n^w sociid life of comparative comfort could be won in a few years’ 
tirne^ 

The emigration of such settlers would likewise excite less oppo¬ 
sition from Trade Unions at l)ome and in Canada. Rightly, and 
reasonably enough, the organised workmen of the Canadian cities 
object most strongly to the importation of artisans, mechanics, and 
latourers (non-agricultural), who would crowd the labour market of the 
Dominion, lower wages by competition, and become a disturbing 
element in the economic relations between labour and capital. These 
objections, however, could not be urged against land-workers, who 
might be brought out, or induced to come under plans that would 
insure their being located where good land, and plenty of it, would 
provide immediate employment to such intenckng settlers. The 
advent of such a class would be hailed as directly advantageous to 
the interests of skilled industry in Canada, The more farmers the 
country possesses, the more work there necessarily is for the general 
mechanic. The emigration of a large number of agricultural 
labourers from Great Britain should also be viewed with less hos¬ 
tility by leaders of the labour movement and radical social re¬ 
formers at home. The country worker is the chief disturber of the 
labour market of our cities and towns. The causes of his voluntary 
or involuntary migration are too well known to need dwelling upon 
here* The problem now is how to keep those on the land who have 
not yet migrated, and how best to put those back who have. In the 
solution of such a problem lies a hope of a better and higher future 
for both land and town labour. Legislation is at last moving in the 
direction which will facilitate such a reform, though we are not 
likely to witness anything like a boom in land labour until public 
ownership of the soil replaces that of the landlords. When that day 
arrives—and we are moving rapidly towards it—capital in its struggle 
with labour will have less of the ‘ blackleg ’ class of competing work¬ 
men to fell back upon in such conflicts as may arise, while organised 
Workmen’in cities and towns will have a better chance of winning a 
fairer share of the wealth produced by the country than that which 
they obtaiUjUnder existing economic conditions. In the meantime, 
however, and pending the radical changes which are in the contem¬ 
plation of those ‘ who dream dreams ’ which have acquired the habit 
of becoming embodied in legislative programmes evolved from com- 
peting’Liberal^and Tory parties, the colonisation of the countries of 
the Nc^h-West by such past and present victims of landlord mono- 
pdy as would be willing to go from wage-slavery to practical social 
iwdiim^dence, would work on parallel lines to the ‘ back to the land ’ 
in Great Britain and Ireland. 

. I two of the crofter settlements during my tour—one at 

Glenb^} snd the other at Pelican Lake, both in Manitoba. The 
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remamiiHS cdonyt that of Sfdtcoates, &OTth.«west of Winnipeg, I did 
not go to, as 1 became satisfied, alter intemewing about a do2en 
heads of &milies in the two first-named places, that visitors from the 
* old country ’ do more harm than good to these particular settlets. It 
<neates an impression on their nxinds that public opinion at home is 
actively agitated on their account, and that ^8omethin|^ more’ 
remains yet to be done for them. In a very few instances* this 
feeling of expectancy has produced discontent, and led to idleness. 
But all to whom I spoke admitted they were far better off tHan 
they ever would have been had they remained in Harris, Lewis, 
or the other parts of the Crofter Highlands whence they hailed. 

John McLeod, from near Stornoway, I found farming av^hole 
section of 640 acres. He had 120 acres under wheat, and was break¬ 
ing seventy more for this year’s sowing. Himself and three sons 
worked the land, with three yokes of oxen and a team of horses. 
The old man told me he had five head of cattle, and that he was well 
satisfied with the country, and expected to do very well on his[ &nn. 
He contrasted its extent and his future prospects with the three-acre 
croft on which he had lived for over forty years in the Island of 
Lewis, and his only regret was that he could not bring his two 
daughters and a brother, who were still in Stornoway, out to his 
new home. He assured me that all his crofter neighbours at 
Pelican Lake were doing well, though they, like himself, were still 
in debt to the grocers in Killamey (the market town for Pelican 
l^ake), owing to the two bad years which followed their arrival from 
Scotland. 

Donald McDonald, of Lewis, said he was well contented, but 
would like to pay Lewis a visit. He owns 160 acres, fifty being 
under wheat, and possesses a yoke of oxen and three cows. 

John McKenzie, senior, from Lewis, would like to return home. 
He had been more of a fisherman than a crofter, and he ‘ longed for 
the sea breeze.’ He had fifty acres under wheat, and was apparently 
doing well. 

Kenneth Macaulay, also from Lewis, was delighted with his log 
house, sixty-five acres of wheat (on a quarter-section of 160 acres), 
three acres of oats, tvro cows, and yoke of oxen; but his son de¬ 
nounced the whole of Manitoba, and all those who had helped to 
bring him there. His father, however, blamed ‘ the disturber from 
Saltcoates,’ who had visited Pelican Lake, for the discontent which 
young Kenneth expressed, and assured me that it had no real 
meaning. 

Donald McDonald, Angus McDonald, John Morrison, and Allan 
McLeod farm a section (640 acres) in conjunction, I saw 260 acres 
of this under wheat, while each had some five acres of oats in addi¬ 
tion. They also possessed* a yoke of oxen each, and from two to four 
cows. 

X X 2 
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‘ I dtove by the log cabins of a dozen more of the ctofbers in this 
Mtdement, and saw their fields of wh^t, promising at th^t time 
(Angnst last) to free the owners from the debts which had been in¬ 
curred in 1888 and 1889, in consequence of the unseasonable period 
of their arrival, and the bad wheat season which followed, I am 
thoroughly satisfied, from what I have seen of these crofters, from 
their own admissions, and the] additional information obtained from 
old settlers near them, that, with ordinary industry, they are certain 
to become prosperous farmers in a few years’ time. 

Before leaving the subject of crofter colonisation in the North- 
West, I think it well to say a few words with reference to a proposed 
settlement of this class in the San Juan Valley, on Vancouver Island. 
Upon learning in Victoria that it was intended to carry out such a 
scheme, and that the Imperial Government had promised 50,000?. 
towards the locating of two hundred crofter families in this valley, I 
resolved to pay the place a visit, and see if it was adapted for such a 
settlement. Port San Juan is almost opposite Cape Flattery, at the 
entrance to the Straits of San Juan de Fuca,and about sixty miles by 
sea from Victoria, B.C. The harbour is about a mile and a half wide 
at the entrance, and three deep, with an average of six fathoms of 
water. The rivers San Juan and Gordon empty themselves into the 
bay at opposite extremities. Both are narrow rivers, full of silver 
salmon and trout. * Port San Juan ’ consists of about twenty Indian 
cabins, whose owners live by the seal fishing in the Behring Seas. 
The San Juan Valley is very heavily timbered, except where some 
few miles from the village it is flooded by a jamb, caused by an 
accumulation of logs. The valley is a Government reservation, and 
consists of about twelve thousand acres, and by far the most of this is 
composed of mountain, which is too steep and unsuitable, even when 
cleai^ of timber, for tillage puqioses—at least, as seen from the 
Indian village. The valley would be a Paradise for sportsmen, as 
deer, elk, and black-bear are numerous, while there is an abundance 
of ducks and geese, which appear to inhabit almost every part of the 
North-West. The place would not answer for a crofter settlement. It 
would take years before the timber could be lumbered away, and 
ctofters are*not the right class of people for work of this kind. There 
are other parts of British Columbia which would be much better 
adapted for such a class of colonists than the Valley of the San Juan. I 
waft informed by people who know the country well that around 
Albemi and near Port Simpson, on Vancouver Island, there are 
Government lands more or less free from timber. At Kootenay, 
Okknogan, and Chilliwick, on the mainland of British Columbia, 
an'abundance of the richest land available] for tillage, but it 
{-believe, in the hands of speculating companies. This is also 
with respctet to the land in the delta of thejFraser River, the 
xMfast' sifil to be found posribly on any part of the*North American 
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continent; It reminds one very much of the fat soil of Lombardy • 
along the river Po* The charming little city of New Westminster is 
situated near the very centre of this favoured comer of the province, 
and no one visiting British Columbia should think of leaving before 
paying a visit to this city. The famous salmon-canneries of the 
Fraser are to be found here, while numerous other forms of industrial 
prosperity are contributing to make this ‘ royal city/ as it is called, a 
rich and thriving community. To no part of the North-West would 
English or Irish agricultural labourers, or Scotch crofters, be more 
welcome than to this section of the province ; but there is, unfortu¬ 
nately, this drawback—that the Government has given away all its 
best lands, which are held for speculative values by absentee and 
othfer owners, and colonists would therefore have to pay stiff prices 
(though ridiculously small in European eyes), as compared with the 
cost of land in Manitoba or Assiniboia, for holdings in the favoured 
region of New Westminste#. 

It is this state of things, more than any other cause, which still 
leaves these naturally favoured countries of the North-West com- 
pEiratively unpopulated. All the best land has been given - away 
to railway companies, ‘free, gratis, and for nothing,’ or sold for 
little or nothing to syndicates, companies, corporations, and indi¬ 
vidual speculators. These owners are mostly absentees, and are 
doing absolutely nothing (railway companies excepted) towards the 
development of a country over millions of acres of whose soil they 
hold a monopoly. They are simply waiting for the advent of that 
population which will give value to their possessions ; while the 
Government, which desires to attract colonists, has parted with 
those very lands which would offer the strongest inducement to 
settlers to come. This is especially true of British Columbia, and 
more is the pity, because, taken all round, in mildness of climate, 
loveliness of scenery, richness of soil, and in the variety and abundance 
of its mineral wealth, it is the most favoured of all the North-Western 
countries, and is destined in my belief to become, in the near future, 
an irresistible attraction to Americans, as well as to Europeans, 
desiring a change of home location. 

To propose the colonisation of the Canadian North-West by means 
of one or two hundred thousand agricultural labourers from Great 
Britain will seem a ‘ large order.’ The opponents of emigration will 
be up in arms at once in opposition to any such suggestion, - Pwa- 
doxical as it may appear, I am not, and never have been, an advooi^ 
of emigration. My present proposal is made homcsopatbically. It 
would, if carried out, promote many interests which have not be^. 
benefited by the process of emigration that has called forth the ob- 
j^tions of radical land reformers, and other labour advocates, who 
idemand the full utilisation of the soil of Great Britain for labour 
fmrpos^ before British workers are sent away to colonial or other 
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ootmtrifis in search of work which ia practically denied them at homo^ 
thtcugh the operation of the rent-earning system of land tenure.' To- 
withdraw 100,000 land-workers from the agricultural industry of 
these countries would enhance the price of the labour that Would 
r^am Wages would necessarily go up, while the influx of 
labourers from the coimtry into towns wopld be diminished, to the 
advantage of town toilers. Fanners would grumble at a scarcity of 

labour, and the certainty of a higher price having to be paid for the 
diminiBhed quantity. Ultimately, however, the landlord would have 
to bear the burden of higherVages to land-laboxirers, as his sleeping- 
partner interest in land cultivation will be that which will justly and 
reasonably lend itself, in the form of lower rents, to the demands for 
the better payment of agricultural working men. Protests will cdme 
from this gentleman also, no doubt. This, however, will only lead to 
a British Land Commission and the fixing of fair rents by judicial 
process, as now obtains in Ireland; after submitting to which experi¬ 
ence the English, Welsh, and Scotch, like the Irish, landlord will 
advocate a Purchase Act, or Landlord Belief Bill for Great Britain. 
Whether by the process of being bought out, or of being taxed out, 
the landlord must, of economic necessity, go. The sooner the better 
for the industrial welfare of three countries. When he is replaced 
by County or District or Village Councils, the anomaly of vested 
interest harriers standing between idle acres and idle but willing 
hands to work them will no longer mock the absence of a little com¬ 
mon-sense in our land laws. 

When land is looked at and legislated upon as a medium for the 
em^doyment of labour—and consequently for food-production—and 
not as a means of growing rent, or of providing a social status for a 
landed aristocracy, it will be unnecessary to advocate the manning of 
the land of Manitoba with Scotch crofters or English agricultural 
labourers. It will be remembered when such a day arrives, that we 
have inside this United Kingdom more soil lying idle, but capable 
of giving work and growing food, than is comprised within the 
kingdom of Belgium, with its 5,000,000 of an industrial population. 
Such a day is rapidly approaching, no doubt. ‘ The land for the 
people' period of legislation is dawning, and we shall soon see Mr. 
Chaplin’s Bill amended in the two directions in which it is most de*» 
feotive—to give to Village Councils the right of expropriating landlord 
owners, and empowering them to administer the land in the way 
which will best promote the industrial interests of the locality. 
*When the Community becomes the landlord, land will not be left 
willing hands are ready to employ themselves in its cultivation. 
IkiriS be recognised then that if the soil can do no more than give 
^n^ptoyxaent to fanner and labourer, the all-round economic advan^ 
^ ^har induMrial classOs wilUbe of far greater benefit to the 
than the social ^tus of a single proprietor who cai^ 
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now determine whether or not it ^aQ be cultivated or allowed to lie 
useless. And if economic rent accrues, all the better for the Com¬ 
munity. 

t But that day is not yet. In the meantime, the lot of the land¬ 
less agricultural labour excites the active sympathy of reformers and 
demands the attention of the Legislature, He is also a disturber of 
the labour market in industrial centres. He is virtually driveu oflf 
the land, by low wages and a cheerless prospect, into the towna aud 
cities, or he voluntarily goes there in search of a more varied eril^ 
ence; and in the struggle to obtain his desires he brings down the 
wages of other workers, adds to the congestion of city life^ and creates 
the social problem. 

A great Imperial purpose would likewise be promoted by colonising 
the North-West by such ^ class as that indicated. Canada, of itself, 
cannot develop this extensive region of rich soil. She has neither 
the means nor the population to do so. She has done her best, but 
that, much as it is when her limited resources are considered, counts 
for very little compared with what the vastness of the territory 
hungering for population requires, if it is to remain a part of the 
Dominion, and its boundless possibilities are to be opened up to 
labour and enterprise. 

Annexation may or may not be the best solution of the Canadian 
question. I found comparatively few in the North-West who favoured 
incorporation with the United States. Next to a desire to remain 
within the Empire was a feeling for independence; which sentiment, 
however, was held as a preference to annexation, and as contingent 
upon the Dominion and Imperial Governments failing to do for the 
North-West what the United States would undoubtedly perform, if 
the Stars and Stripes were permitted to supplant the Union Jack 
north of the international boundary line. Much as there is to admire 
in the government of the United States, I confess I would not wish 
to see it extend its sway across the St. Lawrence to the North Pole. 
It possesses quite enough of territory already. The further it is ex- 
. tended, the weaker^will become the central influence which is ruling 
so wisely and so well so vast a continent, embracing* communities 
including people of every European race, by the simple but effioiei^ 
method of allowing the citizens of the Republic to manage their own 
affoirs in their own way. No friend of free institutions would wish 
to see the federal system of the United States weakened. Its greid^ 
object-lesson of government by the people will ultimately, help to 
democratise all European Governments; and upon, intomational 
grounds alone the acquisition of Canada by the Uiated;Statos. would 
be a misfortune^ Independent, Canada may become. She haa^the 
chance if she wills it, along with territory enough to form a herijinge 
fit for an empire. Bat such ind^ndenee, if established in defi^ce 
of the Imperial. Government, would always be menaced by. the 
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BiipuhMeQf sixty or more ntlUions over the border ; and a* Home 
G^erninexkt which might neiUmr consent to separation nor hold 
Gw^oda by force if she insisted on going, would be under no obliga-* 
tion to iwevent a conqu^.by Uncle Sam after Canada should cut the 
Imperial connection. The question for the North-West is, therefore^ 
one of colonisation or annexation. 

Things political and economic cannot remain much longer as they 
me now in Canada without producing a smash. Ontario is the only 
onb of the provinces financially sound. All the others immersed 

in ddMi, with no credit upon which to borrow ; while the recent ex¬ 
posures of malversation, both in connection with the Dominion 
Administration and the Government of Quebec, are not calculated 
to help the country at large to get its finances into a satisfactory 
condition for some time to come. Bad^ as all this is for Lower 
Canada, it spells all but ruin for the North-West, unless a remedy 
can be found. The Territories not yet admitted, for want of popula¬ 
tion, to the privileges of a province have recently demanded an 
increase in their annual federal subsidy from ^150,000 to ^400,000; 
and as Ontario has, practically, to provide these moneys for the 
Dominion Government to grant towards the development of a part of 
Canada which has already enticed a large number of Ontario farmers 
to ‘ fresh fields and pastures new,’ there will be opposition offered 
to this enlarged demand when it comes up for consideration before 
the Ottawa Legislature. But without help in some shape or form, the 
North-West must inevitably fall into the hands of the United States. 
Manitoba has to get along with a united revenue and subsidy of 
some ^600,000. The combined administrative income of Assiniboia, 
Saskatchewan, and Alberta, is no more than ,^170,000 annually. I 
have not got the figures representing the revenue and federal subsidy 
of British Columbia, but I am safe in saying that the entire financial 
resources for the government of the whole North-West fall short of 
3OO,OO0Z. a year. Nothing in the way of a proper development of 
m vast an area can be accomplished upon a pauper revenue of this 
figure. It is true the Dominion Parliament votes money every year 
for colonisation purposes. This represents an additional assistance, 
I admit, and that too of the best kind; as the one essential need 
of these countries is population. But it is not by any means certain 
that the best results have been obtained in this work for the money 
expended. I found the opinion prevailing in Manitoba and the Terri¬ 
tories that it would have been much more workable and advantageous 
if the Federal Legislature had loaned money at low interest to the 
NiCsrth-'West'Proviuces, and allowed them to carry out their own ideas 
aS^to ^the best means of bringing the right class of colonists to their 
lauds^v ' < , 

^ that tme of the finest railway systems in -the world places 
riie.Nbrtb-West in direct communication with the Atlantic seaboard^ 
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it should be the aim of Imperial and Dominion statesmanship com* 
bined to substitute a better system for the > spoon-feeding policy . 
which has been so far pursued toward these Provinces^ and ^hioh 
has not succeeded in giving them strength enough to utilise the 
immense resources with which they abound. A fair start should be 
given to them, and then throw them upon their own ways and 
means for necessary administrative revenue. An Imperiid loan of 
10,000,000^. at low interest, through the Dominion Government, 
would enable the Provinces and Territories to bring 100,000 selfect 

colonists from Great Britain, and such an addition to the present 
population—small as it would e\'en then be for a country much lai^r 
than France—would give such a stimulus to the colonisation an4 
development which have proceeded so far, that the future of this 
richest but most neglected part of the Colonial Empire would be 
assured. The interest upon such a loan might be charged in equal 
shares upon the Dominion Government and the Provinces and Terri¬ 
tories of the North-West, but a ten years’ grace might be given to 
the latter, daring which period this half of the interest should remain 
an Imperial charge as a contribution to the work of development in 
that part of the Empire. 

In my judgment, this would solve the whole difficulty of the 
Canadian North-West. Manitoba, British Columbia, and the Terri¬ 
tories would plan and carry out their own colonisation work in the 
manner best suited to their respective requirements. They know 
now where the best kind of settlers come from, and, with the means 
at their disposal of inducing those that are wanted to come, no time 
would be lost in locating the imported industry where it is most 
needed and would produce the best results. The additional wheat 
cultivation and increase of other kinds of agriculture which 100,000 
new farms must necessarily create, would soon operate to the great 
economic advantage of Lower Canada, which supplies all the farm 
implements in use in the North-West, as well as mostly all their 
other mechanical requirements, by means of the Canadian Pacific 
Eailway. The increased wheat produce which would accrue would 
have an important bearing upon our Home markets, and make them 
less susceptible to the influence of American grain rings and ‘ deaL 
ings in futures.’ 

Nor would the money needed to accomplish this work be a bad 
investment from a purely Imperial point of view. The Canadian 
Pacific Railway has recently presented itself in quite a new light to 
some of our politicians who are wise enough to foresee a timle when 
the Suez Can^ may probably not answer as the safest route to India 
and China for British troops or transports. In an emergency which 
might arise any day, Mr. Van Home and his incomparable systfemj 
by which Yokohama has been brought within twenty day^ of 
Liverpool, would become a priceless auxiliary to the War Office. 
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jaanfxation be the indirect olgect at which the Washington 
Q'py^xpment is now aiming in McKinleying the prodocts of the 
the Canadian Pacific would, in the event of the success 
of this policy, be added to the Bailway rings of tfie United States. 
A fcee and uniquely advantageous highway to the East and to the 
Australasian colonies would then be lost, and a great Imperial con- 
•uecting Unk be broken beyond the possibility of repair. 

There are those in Lower Canada, and of course in England too, 
who say that too much money has already been expended in the 
opening up of the North-West, and that the building of the 
Canadian Pacific has been a far too expensive enterprise from a 
Lower Canadian point of view. This is a very shortsighted view to 
take* Without the present and future development of the North- 
West to count upon, the fate of Lower Canada would be sealed. She 
might throw herself into the arms of the United States at once. Ten 
years from now the North-West will be far more necessary to Lower 
Canada than Lower Canada is to-day to British Columbia, Manitoba, 
and the Territories. The Canadian Pacific has annexed an empire 
of undeveloped resources to the Eastern section of the Dominion, 
which must ultimately be the economic salvation of the older but 
less naturally favoured Provinces. Certain I am, that if the Americans 
only knew more about the mineral resources of British Columbia, its 
wonderfully rich soil and teeming rivers, and of the riches represented 
iu the vast areas of arable and pasture lands of the Territories and 
Manitoba, they would not hesitate in paying five times the amount 
of money that has been expended upon the North-West, in railways 
and other respects, in exchange for possessions representing untold 
material wealth and priceless political importance. 

The World’s Fair at Chicago next year will,'of course, invite an 
immense number of visitors from the United Kingdom. Those who 
have already seen the grounds upon which the Exposition will stand, 
as I have, and who can therefore form some idea of the unparalleled 
proportions, yet symmetrical arrangement, of the whole plans, wijl be 
more or less prepared for the biggest, brightest, and best effort of the 
kind ever put forth. But to those who have not had this advantage, 
and who may never have visited the United States before, the 
Chicago Exposition will offer a series of attractions which will leave a 
lifelong agreeable recollection behind. Once at Chicago, a trip to 
the Canadian North-West would be but an affair of an additional ten 
or fifteen days, in which small space of time, however, it will be 
possible to see a comparatively unknown and magnificent country, 
.and enjoy the ^ Sea of Mountains,’ as the Canadian Kockies have been 
adled, together with the softer but yet wild and incomparably varied 
a^ enchanting scenery of the CaxLon of the Fraser Biver, as that 
mooaipfi of western waters rolls down through gorge and precipice 
fmd vaBej to the wooded {fiains of British Coliimbia. No one 
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who takes this trip will ever regret it, if he or she Assesses a taste ht 
beauty in Nature, or has a soul that can respond to the sublimities of 
her greatest handiwork in mountain making, The Canadian Paoifie 
Eailway^s almost certain to arrange for such a trip in connection 
with the Chicago World’s Fair. It will give British and Irish 
visitors a chance of seeing the North-West, and, as a better know¬ 
ledge of its varied advantages is the essential thing required to push 
on the work of colonisation, it should be an object with the Canadian 
Pacific Kailway to make terms and arrangements for such a trip as I 
suggest as enticing as possible to visitors from the United Kingdom. 
A day’s stop-over at Winnipeg, Kegina, Banff Hot Springs, Vancouver, 
and New Westminster, with, of course, a trip across to Victoria, in all 
of which places excellent hotel accommodation will be found, would 
enable the tourists to form some idea of the magnitude, resources, 
beauty, and general characteristics of a country which is destined, in 
my humble judgment, to become, even in the present generation, one 
of the most prosperous portions of the Colonial Empite. 


Michael Davitt. 
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COLOUR-BLINDNESS, ITS PATHOLOGY 
AND ITS POSSIBLE PRACTICAL REMEDY 


THE^dangers entailed upon the community by colour-blindness in 
sailors and railway officials are now matters of familiar knowledge, 
and more or less precaution is adopted against these dangers by a 
system of examination for defects in colour-sense. 

Such a system of examinations is, however, far from a perfect 
remedy against the dangers that result from colour-blindness. It is 
defective in three respects. First, unless where certain conditions, 
which are essential for accurate testing, are rigidly observed, the ex¬ 
aminations may fail to disclose an existing defect of colour-vision, 
and colour-blind persons may thus be admitted to employment where, 
under the present conditions, they become a source of public danger. 
Secondly, where the examination is sufficiently searching, the detec¬ 
tion of the defect in colour-vision involves the rejection of other¬ 
wise capable servants, and therefore often the infliction of a 
considerable amount of personal hardship upon those who are thrown 
-out of employment through their defect in colour-sense. Lastly, 
persons who are perfectly competent with regard to colour-vision 
nmy become colour-blind at any period subsequent to the admission 
examination. This may occur, for instance, from the excessive use of 
«uch a drug as tobacco. Examinations for defects in colour-vision 
require, therefore, to be repeated at intervals. 

It is thus evident that considerable advantage would accrue if it 
should turn out to be possible to do away with the whole apparatus 
of examinations for colour-blindness, and to continue the colour-blind 
in office without detriment to the public safety. An examination of 
the recent work which has been done in connection with colour¬ 
blindness will show that this ought to be a realisable ideal. To point 
out the lines upon which its realisation is possible will necessitate a 
brief sketch of our present knowledge on the subject of colour- 
viirion. 


The field is at present occupied by two competing theories of 
colokir^Vi^ion. The first of these theories, which is known a!s the 

hypothesis, proposes to explain the phenomena 
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of colour-vision by assuming that our colour-sensations depend on the 
stimulation of three separate sets of fibres or sensitive layers in the 
retina. The isolated stimulation of a single retinal layer would be 
associate with a colour-sensation of red, green, and purple respec¬ 
tively, and these three colours would therefore constitute the 
fundamental colours. All other colours would be derivatives of these, 
and their production would be explained by a simultaneous, but 
varying, amount of stimulation of either two or three of the hypo¬ 
thetical retinal layers. Blue would, for instance, according to ^is 
theory, result from a simultaneous stimulation of the purple and 
green layers. 

The alternative theory, which is that of Hering, assumes that 
the colour-sense proper can be best accounted for by assuming the 
existence in the retina of two sensitive layers, each of which shall he 
subject to modification in two opposed directions by a corresponding 
pair of contrast colours. On this system, therefore, we obtain four 
fundamental colours—green, red, blue, and yellow *—the first two and 
the last two of these being associated together in pairs. 

The phenomena which lead to the assumption of this association 
of the fundamental colours in ]mirs are, primarily, the facts connected 
with colour-after-images, and further tlie fact that the colours 
which constitute a pair of contrast colours mutually neutralise each 
other and combine to form an element of colourless light. We find 
as a consequence that no colour in Nature can be seen as both 
red and green at the same time, while, on the other hand, a green may 
be a blue-green or a yellow-green, and a red either a yellow-red or 
a blue-red. The same principle holds, of course, with respect to the 
other pair of contrast colours, the laundress, for instance, availing 
herself of it freely to make her clothes white by adding blue to neu¬ 
tralise the yellow they contain. 

Neither of these two theories of colour-vision has as yet received 
the general acceptance of physiologists. In point of fact, the language 
of either theory accommodates itself readily enough to the expression 
of the more obvious phenomena associated with colour-vision, and 
with regard to these we could hardly say that the one theory supplies 
us with a simpler explanation than the other does. When, however, 
we pass on from the region of the well-established phenomena to 
those of a more subtle observation, we find each theory being put 
forward in its turn as the only one in which adequate provision is 
made for the incorporation of the more recondite phenomena of 
colour-sense which had not yet been elicited at the time when the 
theory was originally brought forward. 

The facts which would turn the scale in these cases in favour of the 

’ Herring's hypothesis assumes the existence of two other contrast colours, black 
and white, in addition to the four here enumerated. For our present purposes we 
may, however, leave this last pair of contrast colours entirely out of consideration. 
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tlie other theory, however, contain ep large a subjeietivo plemenib 
it is a matter of great difficulty for an observer who, as it often 
hai^ns, has not aft opportunity of verifying them for himself, to 
quite certain of the degree of objectivity which he will be 
justified in attributing to them. Where the observations in question 
eesrwe the purposes of the competing theory the observer, being merely 
human, will naturally be doubly cautious ift accepting them, and thus 
vre easily see how the strife of the theories comes to be still in 
progress. 

In spite of the difficulties in the way of making a choice, it is 
obviously necessary for us to make an election of a theory in order 
to have a language in which to put oil record the facts which have 
been elicited with regard to colour-blindness. We cannot discuss 
the subject without, for instance, making up our minds, at least in a 
provisional manner, as to whether we are to regard blue as a funda¬ 
mental colour or as a mixture of purple and green elements. On the 
whole, we shall perhaps find that the language of Hering’s theory will 
lend itself best to the expression of the facts with which we shall have 
to deal, and we shall therefore do well to follow the fortunes of the 
contrast-colour hypothesis and to endeavour to see the colour-world, 
as far as may be, through the spectacles of the genial Professor of 
Physiology in the German University of Prague. 

When we now come to consider the question of colour-blindness 
from the point of view of the theory of contrast colours, we see that 
the ‘ bookish theorick ’ of the matter would dispose us to expect to find 
three distinct varieties of colour-blindness. We should evidently ex¬ 
pect to find, first, a complete form of colour-blindness in which external 
objects should appear as in a photograph, and should be distinguish¬ 
able only by their differences of form and by differences of illumina¬ 
tion. We should further expect to find two partial forms of colour¬ 
blindness in which there should be an absence or defect in reacting 
power in sometimes one and sometimes the other of the hypothetical 
retiiial layers. W'e should, in a word, expect to find a red-green blind¬ 
ness in which external objects should be distinguishable, not only by 
differences of form and illumination, as in complete colour-blindness, 
but in addition by differences in blue and yellow colouring. Similarly, 
we should expect to meet with a parallel phenomenon in the form of 
a yellow-blue blindness, in which differences in the distribution of 
green and red should be the only appreciable colour-distinctions. 

These would be the theoretical deductions, and we have now to 
jjee whether they are borne out by actual observations on the colour¬ 
blind. We now find the facts concerning these to be as follows. 
Tlrst, a complete form of colour-blindness has been met with, but 
it ia .pf almost phenomenally rare occurrence. Further, with respect 
ta the yarieties of incomplete colour-blindness, we find that yellow- 
Uap eWbnr-Windness is unknown (independently, of course, of the 
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occurrence of absolute colour-blindness)* On the other hand, th^ 
form of colour-blindness which is so commonly met with is in every 
case a green-red colour-blindness.® 

It is thus evident that the facts are in substantial harmony with 
the requirements of the theory, and we can also see that we may, for 
all practical purposes, confine ourselves to the consideration of the 
particular variety of partial colour-blindness which we shall call red- 
green colour-blindness. 

This colour-blindness would, in Bering’s view, not be a condition 
in which the eye is insensitive to either green or red, but rather a 

condition in which the eye is blind to that distinction between red 
and green rays which comes as a matter of course to the normal eye. 

This view of the nature of colour-blindness is based]upon observa¬ 
tions which were made by Hering in connection with the optical phe¬ 
nomenon known either simply as‘colour-shadows,’or more commonly 
as ‘ Bering’s colour-shadows,’ in consequence of the important im¬ 
provements in the methods of demonstrating them which were 
introduced by that physiologist. The phenomenon itself has, how¬ 
ever, been long known, and Goethe, for instance, experimented upon 
the subject with a lead-pencil, and the shadows which were cast from 
it by his candle and the full moon at his window. 

The principle involved in the production of colour-shadows is, 
that if we have two sources of light placed so that the rays emanating 
from them shall be incident in the same plane upon any opaque 
object which is placed to intercept their rays, two contiguous shadows 
will be cast on a background of, let us say, a sheet of white paper. 
If, now, the light fi'om the one source is a coloured light (we may 
assume for the sake of fixing our ideas that it is a blue light we are 
dealing with), while the light from the other source is a white 
light of somewhat comparable— i.e, of duly diminished—intensity, the 
portion of the paper which is screened off from the white light will, 
under these circumstances, naturally come out of a relatively saturated 
blue. So much might have been expected a pHorL On the other 
hand, it is at first somewhat startling to find that the companion 
shadow from which the blue light is screened off by the intercepting 
body comes out a yellow which is quite comparable in intensity to 
the brilliancy of the blue shadow. In the same way, a red light 
would have induced the contrast green on the companion shadow, 
and, vice veraa^ a yellow would have induced a blue, and a green a 

* The faculty of clistiuguishing between red and green is for many' reasons 
iisRumed to be less primitive than the faculty of distinguishing between blue and 
yellow. This view is based on the fact tliat the power of making the distinction 
between red and green is limited to the central area of the retina, while yellow can 
be distinguished from blue in any part of the field. Further, it is based on the fact 
that the faculty is not unfrequently congeoitally absent. Lastly, it is based on the 
fact that it may be lost either*by accidental injury to the eyes, or, as we have seen^ 
by the abuse of drugs. 
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red. Again, when we combine these, a greenish-blue would induce 
a reddish-yellow on the companion shadow, and so on. 

The causation of these phenomena® is, as may well be imagined, 
extremely obscure, and it has no very direct bearing upon the par- 
ticidar question of colour-vision which we are discussing. The 
colour-shadows themselves are, however, of extreme interest to us as 
pointing to an asSbciation between red and green, and blue and 
yellow, respectively, and they supply us with an invaluable means of 
testing for colour-defects in colour-vision, inasmuch as it is possible 
by the use of Bering’s shutter apparatus to obtain two conterminous 
colour-shadows illuminated respectively with practically pure red and 
green, and also perfectly equalised with respect to illumination. 
The conterminous colom’-shadows thus obtained naturally appear to 
the normal-sighted as quite distinct, by virtue of the fact that the 
one is green while the other is red. To the colour-blind, on the 
other hand, the conterminous shadows appear as one as soon as all 
the diiferences in illumination have been e(|ualised, and all differences 
in blue and yellow colouring have been corrected. It thus becomes 
evident that the distinction between red and green is non-existent 
for the colour-blind. If, however, we were to fail to correct, or to 
introduce, any trace of yellow or blue into one of the colour-shadows, 
the contrast blue or yellow would immediately make its appearance 
in the companion shadow, and a difference which is appreciable by 
the colour-blind person would be established. Similarly, any small 
difference in illumination between the shadows would be immediately 
noticed. It is thus shown that the colour-l)lind are properly character¬ 
ised as green-red blind, and that their powers of vision are, in other 
respects, unimpeachable. 

If it were not for this twofold means of discrimination between 
objects of similar form which is retained by the colour-blind, no 
colour-blind person could escape detection for an instant. As a 
matter of fact, we, however, find that the discrimination power in 
the colour-blind is so adequate for all ordinary purposes that their 
defect in colour-sense is seldom detected unless where it is specially 
examined for. How adequate the discrimination power of the colour¬ 
blind really is for all ordinary purposes is, however, perhaps best 

* The phenomenon of the colour-shadows can be easily demonstrated by using 
any window in which we have a pane of coloured glass. It is only necessary toi 
daidcen the whole of the window, with the exception of a narrow strip of the coloured 
pane and a simil^ strip of the contiguous clear or ground-glass pane. A ruler or 
lath is then to be held up perpendicularly in such a position that the clear and the 
coloured windows may cast contiguous shadows from it upon a piece of white paper. 
The dear window is then to be darkened by gradually covering it over, from the top 
or from the side, with a piece of cardboard until it admits only as much light as the 
co^tfted pace. The shadow thrown by the coloured window will then come out of 
the colour to the coloured window and tD its com];)anion-.:hadow, from which 

the eolOurieis light is screened off. 
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brought out by the fact that, though a not inappreciable firaction of 
mankind have been colour-blind, our first description of the condition 
dates only from the last century, when John Dalton discovered, and 
then only after years of self-observation, that red and green were names 
for sensations which had no existence for him. It is, on the other hand, 
true that a colour-blind person is sometimes in ordinary life at a dis¬ 
advantage as compared with a person with normal colour-sense. He 
is at a somewhat serious disadvantage, for instance, when he is set 
down to pick strawberries in a garden, for the ripe bluish-red straw¬ 
berries play a kind of game of liide and seek with him among the 
bluish-green leaves which, as we have seen, must be of indistinguishr 
ably the same colour to lum. In the ordinary method of testing for 
colour-blindness by means of Holmgren’s wools^the oculist avails him¬ 
self of colour-mixtures which are quite comparable to these in order 
to place the colour-blind at a disadvantage, 

Itaving thus obtained, it is hoped, the beginnings of a true under¬ 
standing of colour-blindness, we have to continue our inquiry by 
endeavouring to arrive at some kind of a notion of what the colour- 
blincl really see where we see ordinary green and red. In order to do 
this we shall have to begin by a preliminary analysis of our every-day 
colguv-sensations. In point of fact, we find wlien we attend to the 
matter that our familiar sensation of, for instance, red and green can be 
resolved into three component sensations, which become agglomerated 
together in our minds into a single sensation simply in consequence 
of the fact of their being simultaneously received on the retina. 

We have, first, a sensation of white or colourless light, which, as it 
were, dilutes the green or red, and converts it into what is technically 
known as ‘ unsaturated colour/ AVe have further in every ordinary 
green and red (for we are not dealing with theoretically pure colours) 
an element of either blue or yellow. And, lastly, we have the residual 
and essential element of the sensation, which in strictness is the only 
element denoted by the term ‘ red ’ or ‘ green/ 

We have already dealt with the first t wo elements in the complex 
sensation in their relation to colour-blindness, and we have seen that 
the colour-blind are entirely competent with regard to them. Our 
present task is, therefore, limited to endeavouring to elicit what the 
single undifferentiated sensation is which cozresponds in the colour¬ 
blind to the dual red and green sensations of the normal-sighted. In 
other words, we have to seek to arrive at the connotation which the 
colour-blind attach indiscriminately to the terms green and red. 

This is evidently an almost impossible task, but we may perhaps 
note a few facts which will enable us to arrive at some notions on this 
very difficult subject.' 

To begin with, it has b^en ascertained that a colour-blind person 
is not blind to a red element intermixed with another colour, in at all 
the same way as if he were really pro tanto a blind person. Neither, 
VoL. XXXI—No. 182 Y Y 
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on the other hand, does he see an equivalent of white or colourless 
light for what we see as coloured light. Bather he sees a something 
which is not to us at present fully intelligible, and which indeed will 
never be thoroughly understood by us unless it should turn out to be 
possible to induce a similar condition of colour-blindness artificially 
in ourselves. What the colour-blind person does see in these cases is 
described by Dalton—who, it will be remembered, was himself colour¬ 
blind—as a neutral tint, apd that seems almost as far as we can go in 
tfie matter of defining the colour. 

We can, however, gather with a certain amount of probability 
that this neutral tint, when it occurs either isolated or in combina¬ 
tion with yellow or blue, can be distinguished by the colour-blind 
from either grey or an admixture of grey with other colours. This 
is, however, only an inference from the fact that a majority at least 
of the colour-blind seem, when they are dealing with greens or 
reds, to be in some way apprised of the fact that they are dealing 
with colours of which the further discrimination ought to be possible 
to them. It is probably some such vague feeling of incompetence 
in the mattef of resolving them which seems to render particular 
shades of colour positively disagreeable to certain colour-blind people. 
It has, for instance, been noticed in connection with a certain 
eminent colour-blind mathematician that he invariably proceeds, as 
soon as he sits down to his table, to cover up and hide out of sight, 

‘ as disagreeable,’ any books which may happen to be bound in a 
particular, to the normal-sighted perfectly unobjectionable, shade of 
green. We can perhaps succeed in placing ourselves to some extent 
at his standpoint in this matter by fixing our eyes steadily upon 
some bright or red or green object—let us say, upon a square of red 
paper—and then awaiting the appearance of the after-image. We 
must, however, for our present purposes beware of looking for the 
after-image in the ordinary manner either by closing our eyes, or 
by directing them away to vacancy, when we should of course see 
the ^ifter-image of a green square, with which Pears's advertisements 
must have thoroughly familiarised the readers of English magazines 
of some few years back. We have instead to keep our eyes fixed 
rigidly upon the red paper, and w’e shall soon find that one after¬ 
image will appear to us there. It is in this connection necessary for 
us to realise that the after-image does not, as one might at first 
suppose, spring suddenly into being in the instant in which the eyes 
are removed from the paper. Bather, as Hering has shown, it begins 
to come into existence as soon as our eyes are directed to the 
object, and it then gradually works ^ its way up to our consciousness, 
through a retina which is becoming more receptive to its influence. 
Thus, in^our present experiment, the after-image of green will, as it 

• . • 

* This working its way through of a srnsory phenomenon to consciousness while 
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rises up to us through the red of the primary image, make the red 
square appear greyer and greyer until we shall at last feel that we 
can hardly tell whether the paper before us is indeed grey or red or 
green. When the experiment has been pushed to this stage, and 
red and green have grown indistinguishable to us, we have a sense 
of having lost foothold, and our red square begins to become uncanny 
to us, with, we may imagine, something of the uncanniness that the 
.green books have for our colour-blind mathematician. We may here, 
perhaps, note incidentally that over-sensitiveness of after-image re¬ 
sponse in the green and red would entail a fogging of these colours, 
and thus explain many of the phenomena of colour-blindness. 

Having thus seen what, upon Hering’s theory, would appear to be 
the true nature of colour-blindness, we must now proceed to deal 
with the objections which have been urged against the construction 
which this contrast-colour theory puts upon the facts. The first of 
these objections is based upon observations which tend to show that 
the field of the retina which sees green is rather more restricted 
thap the field of the retina which perceives red. It may be remarked 
in explanation that it is a well-established fact of physiology that red 
and green are distinguished, roughly speaking, only upon the cen¬ 
tral portions of the retina, while the discrimination power between 
yellow and blue is carried well up to the periphery. 

We have to notice, with respect to this objection, that any ascer¬ 
tained defect in coincidence in the retinal fields for red and green 
would be immediately fatal to Hering’s hypothesis of the association 
of these two colour-perceptions with a single retinal layer, while it 
would, of course, go some way to support the Young-Helmholtz 
theory, in which, it will be remembered, 2 )rovision is made for 
separate retinal mechanisms for the registration of red and green. 
In view of the importance of the subject, the observations upon which 
this objection was based were carefully repeated by Professor Hering, 
and it appears to result from his re-examination of the question that 
the retinal fields for red and green are, in point of fact, strictly 'con¬ 
terminous, and that the assertion of i he contrary is to be accounted 
for only by the assumption that the experiments which gave the con¬ 
tradictory result were conducted with red pigments which contained 
an element of yellow, by virtue of which they could still be recognised 
as coloured by the remoter peripheral portions-of the retina. 

• 

it is^all along gradually modifying ilio (‘somatic ’) ego in the direction of a fuller sus¬ 
ceptibility to its influence, finds an almost perfect expression in Dante’s 

* guardando, una sola parvenza, 

'Mutandom* io, a me si travagliava.’— I*ar. xxxiii. 113,114.. 

I have elsewhere (Jovr. of Anat. and Phys.y Jan. 1S92) suggested that the restful- 
ness of-all shades of green may possibly be explained by the fact that the light 
which bathes the retina is always coloured blood-red, owing to the position of the 
retinal vessels in front of the retina,' Green, as the physiological contrast colour, 
would therefore always come with a sense of relief. 


Y Y 2 
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The second objection which has been taken to Hering’s theory 
deals more particularly with the phenomena of colour-blindness. We 
shall see that it is based upon a very careful study of these pheno¬ 
mena, which has elicited that there are two varieties of the common 
colour-blindness with which we have been occupying ourselves. It 
is now asserted that in one of these varieties of colour-blindness the 
defect in vision consists in an inability to see reds, while in the other 
Vfiriety there is a similar incapacity to distinguish green colours. 
These forms of colour-blindness have, therefore, been designated re¬ 
spectively as ‘ green-blindness ’ and ‘red-blindness,’ We can appreciate 
at once how these designations have in course of the controversy 
proved a tower of strength to the defenders of the Young-Helmholtz 
hypothesis. 

Here now, at any rate, there seemed to the onlookers to be some 
flaw in the Hering theory of colour-blindness, for that theory asserts 
the ordinary colour-blind to be all ecpially green- and red-blind, and 
to belong essentially to a single category. To Professor Hering it 
seemed, however, to be plain that, if there were differences which 
allowed of the colour-blind being sorted into two classes, those dif¬ 
ferences must, in all probability, depend upon some differences in the 
susceptibility to yellow and blue light on the part of those whom 
his theory pronounced to be both red--and green-blind. Further, 
he argued that tliese differences, if tliey actually occurred, would 
probably not be limited to the colour-blind, but might bo expected 
to occur also in the normal-sighted. 

In order to put this view to the test, Professor Hering undertook 
a series of observations upon three normal-sighted persons—namely, 
upon himself, and upon his two assistants, Dr. Biedermann and Dr. 
Stilling, These experiments were designed to elicit whether any 
constant differences could be detected in the colour judgments of the 
three normal-sighted persons who were the subject of experiment. 
The question proposed for judgment was the deteimination of the 
point at which a red, wliich was graduated off on the one side into a 
blue-red and on the other into a yellow-red, could be regarded as at 
the neutral point at which it did not incline either to the one or other 
of these colours. When the matter was put to the experimental test 
in this manner, constant differences were actually discovered to obtain 
between the judgments of the three individual observers. The one 
observer, Dr. (now Prof.) Biedermann, in all cases still continued to 
see a yellowish tinge when the red proposed for judgment had already, 
in the judgment of the other two observers, long ceased to contain 
any trace of yellow. Similarly, when it was a question of transition 
£poin a blue-red to a pure red, the blue faded out from the red first 
to Dr.. Biedermann, next to Prof. Hering, and last of all to Dr. Stilling. 
In fact, Dr, Biedermann had regularly begun to ^ee a yellow shade in 
tne red before it had well ceased to have a blue shade for Dr. Stilling. 
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Prof. Hering was ascertained to occupy a kind of intermediate 
position in respect of his susceptibility to yellow and blue rays. 

It thus became evident that there are physiological differences of 
sensibility to the blue and yellow rays to be found in persons of per¬ 
fectly normal sight, and Professor Hering was able to show, by means 
of an ingenious method of experimentation with excised retinas, that 
such differences were not referable to any disparity of colour nopien- 
clature, while they might quite well be accounted for by individual 
differences in the depth of pigmentation over the central region, the 
so-called macula lutea, or yellow spot of the retina. It was pointed out 
by Hering that an increased depth of pigmentation would naturally 
entail a greater absorption of the bluish rays during their transmission 
to the deeper-lying sensitive layer of the retina, and further that the 
result of such an excessive weeding out of the blue rays would be to 
give every colour judgment which emanated from a person with a 
■deeply pigmented retina a distinct yellowish bias. This we have seen 
was the condition whicli was found to obtain in the case of Dr. 
Biedermann^s colour judgments. 

On the other hand, the colour judgments of a person whose retina 
contained less than the average of pigment would be characterised by 
a bluish bias, for the light which would to the ordinary eye appear as 
colourless would to such an eye appear to be bluish, owing to a less 
than average elimination of the blue rays. 

Having realised these facts, we have now to follow Professor 
Itering’s application of them to the explanation of the differences 
which obtain among the colour-blind. We saw that the colour-blind 
had, by the advocates of the Helmholtz hypothesis, been classified 
upon the basis of certain differences into a class of green-blind 
persons and into a class of red-blind. We have now, however, to see 
that the differences which are designated by these ‘question-begging 
epithets’ really resolve themselves into merely physiological variations 
in retinal pigmentation which come in and modify the always essen¬ 
tially red-green blindness in either of two opposite senses. It will 
thus, upon this view, only be an accident of excessive or deficient 
retinal pigmentation which will determine a particular colour-blind 
person to one or other of these categories, while the great majority 
of the colour-blind will follow the via media, and will not fit into 
either category. Green-blindness would, upon this basis, be explain¬ 
able as merely our ordinary green-red colour-blindness occurring in 
a person who belonged in the matter of retinal pigmentation to the 
Biedermann or deeply pigmented type, while red-blindness would be 
the same condition occurring in a person who happened to resemble 
Dr. Stilling in having a retina with less than an average amount of 
pigment. We must, however, here take into consideration the fact 
that reds as well as yellows would be at an advantage in passing 
through a deeply pigmented retina, while not only blues but greens 
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would in such cases be discriminated against. In the condition of 
deeply pigmented retina, blue-green would, therefore, be the most 
difficult colour to recognise, because of the excessive elimination of 
these rays during transmission, and in this manner we might, if it 
were worth while, constitute a sub-class of the relatively green- 
blind. Similarly, we might constitute another sub-class of relatively 
red-blind by grouping together all the tolour-blind persons whose 
macula3 transmitted more than an average of blue-green rays. We- 
must remember that the transmission of an excess of blue-green rays 
would act as a set-off against tlie yellow-red rays, and would thus, by 
neutralising their colour-properties, render these rays proportionately 
difficult to appreciate. 

With this we appear to liave reached a stage in our study of 
colour-blindness at which it would perhaps be justifiable to feel a 
certain amount of confidence in the contrast-colour hypothesis theory 
as, at any rate, a good working hypothesis. We may therefore, 
perhaps, now venture to approach the practical question of the pre¬ 
vention of accidents from colour-blindness, with some practical 
proposals. 

To begin wdth, we have to keep a firm hold of the fact that there 
is no case of yellow-blue blindness on record. We have also to keep 
before us the fact that the green-red colour-blind find tbeir way 
through life very comfortably with their single pair of colour- 
perceptions, land with their power of distinguishing differences of 
illumination, and that they exploit these to an extent which we 
hardly realise in the discrimination of colours which the normal- 
sighted discriminate more naturally by differences in the reds and 
the greens. Ijiow when a colour-blind person is to be tested in a 
scientific manner to elicit the defect in his colour-sense, it is a matter 
of duty to propose to him the solution of the only question whick 
his defect of colour-sense absolutely incapacitates him from solving. 
We, therefore, as has been explained, set him down to discriminate 
between red and greens from which we have designedly ehminated 
aU differences of illumination, and of blue or yellow colouration. He 
naturally falls into the trap we have laid for him, and we proceed 
then to reject him for railway- or sea-eTnployment, without reference 
to the fact that the problems there proposed to him for solution 
may be quite within his competence. 

This defect in our methods of examination has, it is true, been 
to some extent remedied by the so-called ‘ practical tests’— i,e. by 
proposing to a candidate for employment the solution of the actual 
problems which be will be required to solve in the course of his work. 
This method of testing cannot, and indeed does not, pretend to be 
a scientific system of testing for colour-blindness; for though we do 
in point of fact ask the candidate to distinguish between red and 
green, we allow him to undertake the discrimination entirely by his. 
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own methods, and a mere glance at the signal lamps of almost any of 
our railways, or at the sidelights of our ships, will show that the dis¬ 
crimination between the red and the green which are employed 
would be within the competence of anyone who could see a difference 
between blue and yellow. As a matter of fact, we find the red glass 
which IS brought into requisition has a very appreciable tinge of 
yellow, and the green has almost as pronounced a shade of blue. 
These differences, which put the discrimination of the lights within 
the competence of the colour-blind, are, however, probably due ratljer 
to an accident of convenience of manufactxire than to any scientific 
intention, for it will be noticed that the coloured glass employed in 
omnibuses and cab lamps generally conforms to the same type. 

When we have once realised how the discrimination between the 
red and the green of the signal lights comes to be under present con¬ 
ditions within the competence (though of course often only very 
narrowly within the competence) of the colour-blind, we see that it 
would be possible to put a stop to many of the accidents which still 
creep in under oiir present system of examinations, by taking the 
precaution of bringing the signal colours in all cases comfortably 
within the com})etence of the colour-blind, by providing that a dis¬ 
tinct orange should replace the red which is now in use, and that a 
more pronounced shade of blue should be introduced into the green 
of the signals. In that case, we might perhaps be able to dispense 
with our colour-visioTi examinations. 

We must remember that w'e can never be perfectly safe against 
accidents which are due to colour-blindness by any system of admis¬ 
sion examinations, and this for two reasons. First, because colour¬ 
blindness is not necessarily congenital, but may originate, as we have 
seen, at any time. Secondly, because it is at all times diflScult in 
testing for colour-blindness to be quite certain thai. the colour-blind 
person will not evade detection by appreciating some accidental 
difference of illumination, or of blue and yellow colouring which we 
may have failed to notice in the colour-vision tests we are proposing 
to him. We have seen tliat the ‘ practical tests ’ open the door wide to 
such a contingency. If we, then, upon the basis of a series of successful 
discriminations, pronounce an examinee to be free from defects of 
colour-sense, we admit him to employment where, in the existing 
condition of things, the differences between the signal lights are to 
him of so subtle a character that some fine day, when perhaps the 
conditions of light are unfavourable to him, be may fail to make the 
discrimination and a catastrophe ensues. There are two ways in 
which this condition of things could be remedied. The first Would 
be by the installafion of yellow and blue as signal colours in the 
place of red and green. This substitution would, from the point 
of view of the theory of colour-vision, evidently be the ideally perfect 
one, since we should, then be employing for signal purposes colours 
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with regard to which colour-blindness simply does not exist. This 
change would, however, evidently be a very revolutionary one, and 
there may very conceivably be practical reasons with respect to visi¬ 
bility from a distance, or in foggy weather, which wpuld militate 
against such an alteration. The second proposal, which is in its 
essence the same as the first suggestion, is the proposal which has 
been made above, and which may probably enough prove to be a 
feasible one. This suggestion is, that provision should be made that 
the red employed in signals shall be in all cases a distinct yellowish 
red and that the green shall be an equally distinct blue green. If, as 
seems probable, these distinctions in yellow and blue can be made plain 
enough to provide for the ready discrimination of the signals even in 
the most aggravated cases of colour-blindness, we might evidently dis¬ 
pense altogether with colour-vision examinations. If, on the other 
hand, they cannot be made plain enough for the aggravatedly colour¬ 
blind to appreciate, they ought at any rate to be introduced every¬ 
where as a precaution against accidents from slight or incipient 
colour-blindness which may have escaped detection. In all accidents 
which may occur, where the accident is attributed to colour-ldindness, 
it is evident that attention ought to be paid to the ((uestion, whether 
the ready discrimination of the signals by their yellows and blues has 
been properly provided for. 


A. E. Wjught. 
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Any traveller with an eye for a horse cannot fail to be struck with 
the number of well-bred, well-sliaped, smart-looking animals tliat he 
sees in the fiacres in Ihe street s of Vienna, and should he try a drive 
in the Pniter, lie is no less surprised at the pace at which they go. 
Perhaps the impression is specially strong after gazing at the mis¬ 
shapen brutes that one sees in some of tlie German towns; but, 
■coming straight back from Vienna to Jjondon, and looking at the 
smartest hansom horses, one must admit that the Austrian hack horses 
are a wonderfully good lot. 

To discuss why it is that they are so, or to go into the whole history 
of Austrian horse-breeding, would be beyond my powers. I simply 
propose to give a traveller’s impressions of a visit to the two largest 
Government studs in the Austro-Hungarian kingdom—impressions 
noted down at the time, but formed without the wholesome corrective 
■of a friend with whom to discuss them. T cannot find that much is 
known in England about the special studs I visited, as at Mezohegyes, 
near Arad in Hungary, in the Visitors' Book the only two English 
names I could trace were those of General Keith Fraser, when he was 
military attache at Vienna, and Mr. Ernest Clarke, the Secretary of 
the lioyal Agricultural Society of England, to whom we are indebted 
for an interesting article in the Royal Agrictdtural Society's Journal 
on Agricultural Administration in Austria-Hungary. While at 
Eadautz, I could not learn of any recent inspection of the stud by an 
Englishman. 

The journey from Buda-Pesth to Mezohegyes is very like all 
railway journeys in Hungary. Travelling in rather stufiy carriages, 
with a large dining car attached, shut the window as you will, every¬ 
thing on your plate is soon covered with Hungarian dust. The 
country is perfectly flat, as far as the eye can reach, with here and 
there villages in the distance, and little houses dotted over the'fields. 
These invariably have a small white oven in close proximity to the 
doorway, and rarely possess a chimney, so that some writer stated 
that the Hungarian peasants had no chimneys in their houses, the 
feet being that they build little houses on their patches of land, 
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where they reside in spring and summer, in order to sow and reap 
their crops, returning to the villages for the winter months, when 
prbbably the snow would make residence on these lands impossible. 
There was little variation in the scene until Szegedin was reached,, 
where I had an enforced stay from four o’clock in the afternoon until 
three o’clock the following morning. It was interesting as a specimen 
of an entirely new Hungarian town, having been, with the exception of 
a few houses, swept away by the flooding of the EiverTheiss in 1879, 
and. entirely rebuilt on the latest Hungarian ideas, to house a popula¬ 
tion of some 75,000. The town, with its modern buildings and parks 
and gardens, looks slightly out of keeping with its inhabitants, and I 
met a strangely mixed crowd on the promenade near the river bank, 
listening to the band, from ragged workmen just returning from the 
fields to pretty Jewesses in smart frocks. 

As far as I could see, Szegedin is chiefly remarkable for the 
number of pretty women that are to be seen there, the amount of 
cayenne pepper that is grown in its environs, and by far the best 
Hungarian band I ever listened to. From Szegedin to Mezohegyes my 
journey was without incident, but my visit there I can never forget, 
both from its varied interests and the extreme kindness with which I 
was received by the Hungarian offiec^rs and officials in charge, who vied 
with each other in trying to show me everything in the pk^asantest 
possible manner. 

To describe Mezohegyes, the chief stud and Oovernmeut farm iit 
Hungary, I must ask the reader to imagine what is really a little 
principality, having at one end the railway station, excellent hotel, 
post office, church, hospital, schools, beet-sugar factory, residences of 
the manager and chief officials, officers’ quarters, fine roomy stables 
for stud stallions, stores, forges, yards full of the most modem 
machinery, carpenters’ shoi»s, and rows of neat white cottages for the 
workmen, with evfry evidence of (*omfort and industiy. Jjet him 
pict^ure a flat of rich Hungaiian land some 60,000 acres in extent, 
surrounded by a belt of trees on its frontier, with tlie State railw^ay 
running through its centre, with a field railway to various convenient 
j)oints, with a telephone to eighteen different stations, electric light, 
a canal bringing water from th<^ marshes of Arad at a distance of 
some thirty kilometres, water that is w'anted not only to supply the 
community, but also to wash and wliirl the sugar beet that is tumbled 
down into a quickly-flowfing stream into the factory, and to flood the 
natinal meadows, with some thirty plantations, varying in size from 
forty or fifty to two hundred acres, acting as shelter-belts to break 
the force of the cyclones, which are often very violent, with long, 
wide avenues miles in length, running perfectly straight from point 
to,poi|xt, with fairly good trees on either side, with farm buildings, 
granaties with specially convenient elevators, cattle yards and stables.^ 
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and the workmen’s houses and soldiers’ quarters dotted about in 
different positions, all white and roofed with wooden shingle, all well- 
kept and eminently practical. In the yards long narrow Wooden 
sheds for storing maize, and in each the invariable well, with its long 
transverse j^ole for lowering the bucket, with no attempt at roads 
anywhere, and a hard-beaten, perfectly flat, dusty surface, with, in 
some of the huge fields, Crops of beet and maize being gathered. In 
others, hundreds of big cream-coloured Hungarian bullocks ploughing 
six in a yoke, or resting round their waggons and eating their mid¬ 
day feed; in others, steam-ploughs at work, ploughing for the beet- 
crop, which requires deep cultivation ; in others the steam-threshing 
machine, with such huge stacks of straw as we never see in England; 
in others herds of long-legged woolly jugs in chai'ge of a swineherd, 
who, with his long whip, seems to have but little on but a loose white 
shirt and petticoat, in picturesque contrast to his bi’onzed arms and 
legs, or the equally long-legged shee]), which are hard at first in the 
distance to distinguish from the pigs ; and last, and best of all, the 
herds of beautiful mares guarded by tlioiv mounted soldier chicos: 
and all tliis under a cloudless sky, with flocks of peewits and earrioni 
crows flying about, and now and then an eagle suddenly drojiping 
from the sky close to you and then floating off again, and on the 
ground the little marmots sitting up to see what you are, and dis¬ 
appearing like magic into th(dr holes—and he has the best descrip¬ 
tion I can give of Mczohegyes. 

Jiefore coming to the horses, of whicli there are about 2,300, I 
shall try to gi\e some idea of the scale on whicli farming operations 
are here conducted. I was informed that, in addition to the herds 
of pure-bred Hungarian cattle, there are 2,700 working bullocks, 
12,000 sheep, 7,000 pigs, 28 steam-threshing machines, and every¬ 
thing else on a similar scale; that there are nearly 10,000 men, 
women, and children to whom employment is given, 2,400 of that, 
number coining from the north of Hungary for the summers work 
and returning to their homes in winter. These men receive free 
lodging and 75 kreuzers a day in wages, from which 35 kreuzers 
are deducted for tlie food which is su[)plied to them, and their 
working hoims are from 5 a.m. to 6 p.m., with an interval of a 
([uarter of an hour at 7 and an hour from 12 to 1 for dinnei'. The 
labourers of all classes work in gangs of from twenty-five to thirty 
under an overseer. 

The horses in this huge establishment are, as is invariably the 
case in all studs in the Austro-Hungarian Empire, under military 
control. There is a regular staff of vittmeisters, veterinaiy 
surgeons, and subalterns and soldiers, some 237 in all, under the 
commandant, who is responsible at Mezohegyes to the Hungarian 
Minister of Agriculture, Count Kosmar. 
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This stud was formed in the year 1785, and the mares that were 
put to the haras were in the first instance selected more from their 
shape and form, and some special excellence that they had shown in 
the army, than from their breeding. Since then, a most careful record 
of the pedigrees has been kept, and gradually certain families have 
been established possessing specially good points and strong charac¬ 
teristics. * 

The object of the stud is to improve the breed of horses in the 
country. All the best animals that are bred in the stud are kept for 
stud purposes, and there is a regular drafting each year, so that the 
stud is kept up to the highest state of perfection. Also in each 
year 200 of the l)est colts that can be found in the country are pm- 
chased from the big landowners and others, the best being kept as 
sires, and the others sold as geldings. The stallions may be divided 
into— 

1. For stud purjioses. These number nineteen, of which nine are 
thoroughbred English and ten half-bred. Among the thoroughbreds 
were some nice, useful, compact-looking horses, with good records as 
to racing, but I was not so much struck with them as with the half- 
bred stallions, five of which were remarkably good, strong, on short 
legs, with good shoulders, good action, excellent feet, and good behind 
the saddle, their chief fault being a little coarseness in the head and 
jaw. They must produce a good stamp of horses, and Hungarians 
now seem to aim very much at size and strength. All these stallions 
are ridden out for exercise two hours each morning, and seem per¬ 
fectly quiet. 

2. Those that are let out to private proprietors, who pay from 300 
to 800 florins a season for them. 

3. Those that are stationed at the military stations scattered all 
over the country, and are let at fees varying from 2 to 5 florins ; and 

4. Those that are sold to the communes. 

Of the second and third classes, some 2,700 Mezohegyes stallions 
are standing at various stations at the low fees I have given, two 
florins being more often paid than anything higher. I saw a hundred 
of these stallions standing in one stable with nothing but a swinging 
pole between each horse, and was greatly struck with their appearance, 
and the fact that every horse I had out, some twenty in number, 
seemed to have really good action. These were all going out to sta¬ 
tions this year. I then went into a similar stable where the stallions 
for the communes were standing. 

These were three-year-old stallions with a label up at the end of 
each stall, giving the horse's pedigree and price. The price is fixed 
by the Minister (Kosmar) at a figure very much below the horse's 
real value. Representatives fi:om the communes come to inspect the 
horses, make their choice, and pay down a quarter of the price, which 
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is never altered, before taking the horse away, and the balance in 
three annual instalments. Also, if the horse turns out to be useless, 
or suffering from any malady, it can be changed. 

This privilege is said to be very much valued by the communes, 
who invariably buy up all the horses, and never make any defaiilt in 
the pa 3 naaent, which they have small reason to do if I may judge from 
the quality of the horses T saw placed at their disposal at ridiculously 
low prices, varying from 300 to 450 florins each. Several horses are 
often purchased by the same commune; and as near Mezohegyes^ one 
commune consists of 40,000 inhabitants, w’ho own some 27,000 horses, 
this is not to be wondered at. The mares are generally kept in 
groups, or what is termed a haras of about 100 mares each, guarded 
by mounted soldier chicos when turned out in the plains. I inspected 
four of these groups—the first a lot of dark chestnut mares all very 
much file same colour and height (15.3), called ‘ Gridrans,’ from the 
founder of tlieir race, a pure-bred Arab, his progeny again being 
crossed with English thoroughbreds, so that these mares are Anglo- 
Arabs. They are a particularly widl-matched, good-looking lot of 
fine, well-bred, hunter-like mares, with, considering their breeding, 
great bone and substance, and are said to produce excellent chargers 
noted for their good tem])er. 

The next lot I saw were Anglo-Norman mares descended from a 
stallion named Nonius, imported from France in 1815, his progeny 
lieing crossed with Englisli stallions. These mares were from sixteen 
to seventeen hands high, chiefly browns and bays, and were said to 
produce very fine carriage-horses, selling up to 3,200 florins a pair; 
but though they showed great bone and substance, I confess that 
many of them appeannl to mo too long in the hack and ungainly in 
ayjpearance, with coarse hoarls, and they were the lot I cared least 
about. 

Another lot, the small Nonius, descended from the same sire 
originally, but the smallest mares being y>icked out and crossed with 
small English thoroughbreds were much more pleasing to look at, 
and wore a very compact, even, well-matched, useful-looking lot, 
standing about fifteen hands high. The last group were descended 
from a Hungarian horse called Furioso, his progeny being crossed 
with half-bred and thoroughbred English stallions, but notably with 
an English thoroughbred, Nortli Star. 

I then inspected the yoxing horses. All are most carefully kept 
in their special class, and in lots of from 65 to 100 together, in. long 
loose houses with big straw yards attached; and from the three-year- 
old stallions to the colts and fillies of this year, all are the same 
gentle beasts; you can walk and push your way among them with 
perfect impunity, handle and pick up their legs, and in fact, whether 
in the plains or in the loose houses, you can do exactly what you like 
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with them, the chicos leading them anywhere with their whips round 
the horses’ necks. All the time I was in the country I only saw one 
animal attempt to kick viciously, and she was an old lippitzanermare 
known to be untrustworthy. 

Attached to these long loose houses are stables for the' chicos’ 
riding horses, and saddle and sleeping rooms^for the men. Everything 
is done with the greatest system; the animals are groomed every morn¬ 
ing, tied while eating their corn, and those that eat quickly or 
those that eat slowly or require extra feeding are put together; in 
fact, the character of each animal is studied and known. With each 
lot a donkey is kept to accustom them to donkeys, of which there 
are many in thfe country, and they all have three hours’ exercise a 
day in the large yards in winter, when the snow renders exercise in 
the plains impossible, during one hour of which they are made to 
trot. 

The young horses were especially good, and I should say that an 
improvement in the horses is taking place each year from the im¬ 
mense care that is taken with the breeding. 

With regard to the mares, I was greatly struck with their apparent 
soundness, all having clean hard legs measuring well below the knee, 
and good feet, all, of course, unshod; and I cannot recall a mare in 
which any unsoundness was visible. The pleasant Hungarian officer 
who accompanied me all the time, and whose knowledge of the indi- • 
viduality of each animal was marvellous, told me that they only breed 
from perfectly sound mares and stallions; that a certain number of 
old mares are weeded out for sale each year, and some young mares 
put in their place, that these are taken in and broken to ride and 
drive at three and a half years old, but are not served until four years 
old, and that they prefer the mares to foal in November or December. 
Both mares and stallions maybe called on at any time to do any kind 
of work. 

The young horses that are not kept for the stud are sold each 
year at auctions in Buda-Pesth, in the beginning of October, at four 
and a half years old; they are trained to ride and drive, and are 
guaranteed sound : if any defect should exist, the full particulars are 
given by the auctioneer. 

Every animal in the stud is branded with two marks and a 
number, which show what horse it was got by and its dam’s breed¬ 
ing, so that the breeding of every animal that comes from this and 
other Government studs can be told at once by the initiated. This 
Government mark is a blemish in the eyes of foreign dealers, but is 
much valued in Hungary, where the good breeds are well known and 
their characteristics so strongly marked that it is generally easy to 
recognise the speeial breed to which any horse belongs. Last year 
the-horses from Mezohegyes averaged 860 florins, and this year, 
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judging from those I saw sold at the Buda-Pesth TattersalFs, I should 
say that the average was about the same. I was fortunate in being 
present at these sales after my visit to Mezohegyes, and saw some 
excellent hacks, harness horses, and chargers sold at from 500 to 800 
florins, some going up as high as 1,600 florins. I can see no reason 
why some of these animals should not make hunters, though it is 
possible they may not possess inherited powers of jumping; they 
^certainly have the makes, and shapes, and powers of going and 
staying to an extraordinary degree, but an English dealer who *was 
there grumbled sorely about the Government mark. The auction is 
-carried on entirely by the Government with a military auctioneer, 
who repeats the bidding in botli German and the Magyar, tongue. 
The Minister, Kosmar, standing down in the ring practically controls 
the sale, and many a short knock was given when the bidder hap¬ 
pened to be an officer. The big ring, round which the horses can 
gallop, and the strongly marked Jewish type of the dealers, make 
this sale different from any I have seen in our own country; and I 
was told that if an Hungarian noble wishes to purchase a horse, even 
from his neighbour, he generally employs the omnipresent Jew to 
make the bai'gain. 

Eadautz is* so totally different to jMezohegyes that it would be 
unfair to compare them; and when, after a slow but interesting—and, 
•owing to the Zone system, a very cheap—journey through Galicia, 
one arrives in Bukovina, among her swarthy black-haired peasants, 
with their long hair and sad expressionless faces, and the keen-eyed 
cadaverous-looking, orthodox Jews, with their greasy ringlets and 
long alpaca garments, it almost seems like another world. In some 
respects not a pleasant world, when one is mixed up too closely with 
its inhabitants in a crowded railway station, as nowhere have I ex¬ 
perienced such pungent garlic, or a smell of which it is so difficult to 
rid one’s nostrils, as that produced by garlic and ancient sheepskins, 
and the other accomimnimcnts of a Eoumanian peasant. 

Eadautz itself may be divided into its straggling, irregular town 
round the huge market square, with its one business street entirely in 
the hands of the Jews, and the Government buildings, including the 
hospitable commandant's pretty house and officers* quarters, and the 
fine stables and magnificent riding school attached. You may take it 
for granted at once that everything in connection with horses is well 
■done in the most practical and systematic manner, and with its herds 
■of horses turned out in summer to roam in the Caiqiathian mountains 
at their will for hundreds of miles, with its half-bred Arabian mares 
and stallions, with its Huzulen ponies, and with its close proximity 
to those glorious Carpathian forests, it is unmatched for situation 
and for the production of hardy, untiring horses. The lands which 
formerly belonged to the monastery of Sucowitza were taken by the 
Austrian Government in 18G9, who now pay the monks a monthly 
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subsidy,; and administer their revenues under the Minister of Agri-* 
culture, Count Falkenhayn. There are some 24,000 acres of culti¬ 
vated land; but the forms are scattered, and there is no attempt at- 
the same systematic management as is carried out at Mezohegyes^, 
The stud, which has been in existence for over one hundred years,, 
consists of about 1,350 horses. 

The twenty-two stud stallions are perhaps as good a lot for the 
purpose as it would be possible to get together. Among them four 
English thoroughbreds, the last pundiase a son of Galopin, two j)ure- 
bred Arabs, both excellent of their kind, with good shoulders and good 
action, five half-bred Aaabs, the feature of the stud, two of the 
Lippitzaner breed, and a remarkably liandsoine son of an Anglo- 
Norman mare, Egletante, by an English thoroughbred. 

What struck me about the so-called half-bred Arabs, which have 
been bred with the greatest care for a long period, was their extra¬ 
ordinary good action and shoulders. Two especially are worthy of 
notice, one Gidran the 24th, a magnificent-looking bay with fine 
action and quality, nine inches below the knee, somewhat long in 
the back, but a model sire for carriage horses, and a four-year-old 
dark grey, Sheraky the 3rd. I find iny notes of this horse are as 
follows:— 

‘ I looked at this hoi’se for a long time and could find no fatxlt 
in him. Short, compact, with beautiful shoulders and quarters, liis 
legs perfect both below and above the knee, with great myscle and 
bone, and full of quality, I believe he is the best horse in the 
whole stable.’ 

I must not weary the reader by taking him with mo to all the 
groups of mares, and will simply say that they consisted of what are 
called the big English mares, among which, though there are a few 
coarse mares, the Axistrian’s love of strength tending to make him 
perhaps too lenient of this quality, I counted eigliteen that would 
have done honour to any show in England or Ireland as mares calcu¬ 
lated to produce weight-carrying hunters. Small Arab and Lippitzaner 
mares,‘a very ^ven lot of 15.1 high, half-bred English mares, Anglo- 
Arab mares, and the so-called big Arabian mares. 

I cannot dismiss these last without a few lines, as they impressed 
me more than anything I saw in Austria in the shape of horseflesh. 
To get to their station of Millichutz we drove through a picturesque 
bit of country, past homesteads of Eoumanian peasants, A^ith their 
quaint gateways and stores of Indian corn piled under the projecting 
eaves of their whitewashed houses, with here and there a little ‘gast- 
hof,’ invariably .in the hands of a Jew, as any money-^-making esta-t 
blishment in this country always is; through a German colony, easily 
distinguishable from the rest of the country by the neat and sub^ 
stantial appearance of its houses and farm-buildings and prosperous- 
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looking owners; and lastly through a river, into which, when flooded 
and covered with ice in winter, these hardy horees plunge without the 
sKghtest ill effects, and where we saw those quaint boats hewn out of 
a single tree which in this district is still the only idea of boat-build¬ 
ing held by a Roumanian peasant. Once through the river we 
shortly reached the stud buildings, and on a marshy flat found sixty- 
two Arab mares, five being pure bred and more than half grey in 
colour. These were a lovely lot of mares about 16.3 high, with 
beautiful clean legs, plenty of bone, and marvellously good shapes and 
action, and that peculiar docility and intelligence which perhaps 
makes the Arab the most lovable of all horses. The young mares 
showed a striking likeness to some of the sires. I walked about 
among them for some time, handling them in any way I liked, and 
they crowded round me in such a manner, and were so inquisitive, 
that it was with the greatest difficulty that I could write my notes, 
and it was with a sigh of genuine regret that I tore myself away from 
them, with the feeling that I had never seen so many good animals 
together. 

The young horses here, as at Mezohegyes, are in winter all kept in 
large loose houses with straw yards attached, fed with oats from the 
time they are six weeks old, and groomed and handled in the same 
<;areful way, the first two years of a horse’s life being rightly looked 
upon in Austria as the two most important. The young horses were 
very good, and it was not hard to distinguish those bred from the 
Arab mares and the stock got by Gidran the 24th and the Anglo- 
Norman horse Przedwit, both very impressive sires. 

The Lippitzaner horses of Spanish origin are also valued at 
Radautz, where they have two Lippitzaner stallions and about thirty 
mares. As far as I could judge the Lippitzaners of the bad type were 
inclined to be long in the back and not too well shaj^ed, but with the 
Lippitzaners of the good type there was but little to choose between 
them and the small half-bred Arab mares, except that the Lippitzaners 
are inclined to have Roman noses and to be a little coarse about the 
jaw, and possibly a trifle heavy in the j^oint of the shoulder, 

I cannot, however, close this without noticing the haras of forty 
Huzulen mares that are kept constantly in the mountains winter and 
summer, and the seven or eight Huzulen stallions that are stationed 
in the mountain districts near Radautz for free use by the people. 
These are a hardy, thickset race of ponies from thirteen to fourteen 
hands high, chiefly bays and browns, wonderfully sure-footed, excel¬ 
lent shooting ponies, carrying fifteen or sixteen stone on their backs 
with ease over the roughest ground, and drawing huge loads of trees 
and timber, which seem altogether out of proportion to their size, 
down from the mountains and through the dry beds of the moun¬ 
tain- torrents. 

Von. XXXI~No. 182 
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K anyone has driven through the country surrounding Eadautz, 
and^ met the countless light vraggons laden with farm produce or 
timber, or been in Bada,utz on a market day, and pushed his way 
through these gentle little beasts munching gourds while their 
masters are sitting on the ground eating their midday meal of greasy 
mess, or devouring what looked to be plates of dried sticklebacks, he 
will realise of what vast importance it is to* the people to have a good 
breed of these ponies maintained. 

* The ordinary number of horses in the Kadautz stud of 1,350 is 
somewhat. less at present, as last year sixty-four mares and four 
stallions, were sent from Radautz to form the new Government stud 
at Biber, in Styria. 

Undoubtedly the chief features of Radautz are its collection of 
mares and stallions crossed and recrossed with either pure or half-bred 
Arab blood for the last hundred years, and its facility for producing 
untiring sure-footed animals, the result of their ranging in summer 
at freedom over the wild plateaux of the Carpathians, plateaux which 
sometimes extend to twenty miles in length, and where, travel¬ 
ling in charge of their mounted chicos from one feeding ground to 
another, they often cover from 400 to 500 miles in their summers 
run. 

The nearest mountain station is some ninety miles from Radautz. 
The horses travel in herds of about 400 each, six chicos being in 
charge of each hundred horses; and when the grazing grounds are 
reached, half of the chicos remain on duty for twenty-four consecu¬ 
tive hours, to have their places taken in turn by the other half, who 
ride up from their little wooden sleeping huts, which may be several 
hours away. 

The horses require no driving, but in each case follow their own 
leaders, who in .their turn follow the leading chico. Each night three 
huge fires are lit, and I am told that the horses always like to come 
near the fires for the sake of the warmth, as the nights in this part 
of the Carpathians are generally cool. 

In the entire country about 2,000 Radautz stallions are now- 
stationed, for which the service fee ranges from one to five florins; 
but rarely are the people asked to pay more than one or two florins, 
and there is a further provision- to let out stallions on the following 
terms. The commandant assesses the price of a stallion at, say, from 
1,500 to 3,000 florins; anyone can then take the horse on paying 
ten per cent, on this capital value, if he only keeps the stallion for the 
covering season, or six per cent, if he keeps it for the entire year, on 
the condition of its ser\'ing a certain number of mares. This custom 
chiefly prevalent in Galicia, a great horse-breeding country, in some 
' ^istrictB not unlike parts of Ireland, where now 450 Radautz stallions 
are ^tidned, and where often a landowner may be compelled by a 
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covenant in his father’s will to maintain a stud of 100 or more breed¬ 
ing mares. The mares at Kadautzare not solely selected for their 
shape and pedigree, but the characteiristics of, each family are care- 
fully watched, and every year six picked maxes are sent to the riding- 
school-at Vienna and elaborately trained, and thosO that develop 
specially good qualities kept for the stud, and the others disposed 
of. This careful selection, and the gentle handling that the horses 
receive, are very manifest, and the military control appears to have 
an excellent effect in the exactitude with which everything is 
done, and the manner in which orders are obeyed. That this Would 
be impossible with civilians was found when for some time the stud 
at Radautz was under civilian control, with anything but good 
results. The horses that are not good enough for stud purposes, or 
are not required by the State, are disposed of annually by an auction 
heldo.t*Radautz at the end of September, but to buy a horse that is 
valued in the stud seems to be an impossibility. 

That the Austrian Government is doing much to improve the 
horses in the country is self-evident, and, although it is said to be at 
the cost of some 100,000Z, a year, no one can say, having regard to 
tlie many indirect advantages which thereby accrue to the State, that 
this money is otherwise than profitably expended. The administra¬ 
tion, which is admirably carried out under the personal supervision of 
Count Graevenitz, is under the general control of the Minister of 
Agriculture, and the supply of well-bred untiring horses, suitable for 
hacks and harness horses, and in many cases for chargers, is simply 
unlimited. I had not the opportunity of seeing the Austrian cavalry, 
but from the raw material I saw, in contrast to the three-cornered 
animals one too often sees purchased at Irish fairs for troopers, it is 
conceivable that the Austrian stamp of cavalry horse is very different 
from the English troop horse. 

No doubt, too, from the communes, and also from private owners, 
it is jwssible to buy good horses, and the German colonies, of 
which there are some eleven or twelve in Bukovina, are said to Lave 
a specially good race of mares, which, when crossed with the half-bred 
Arab stallions, produce very good results. It may seem' strange to 
any Englishman that the highest authorities should so continuously 
breed from balf-breds, but it must be borne in mind that all the 
stallions in the stud so called half-bred are descended from families 
whose breeding has been carefully watched for perhaps almost a 
century. 

Whether the Austrians would be wiser to devote more attention 
to developing that half-bred Arab race which struck me as so 
good, and whether, by their desire for powerful horses, they are 
a little led away to overlook coarseness at the expense of quality, js 
open to question. That they thoroughly understand the manage- 
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ment of the horse from its infancy, on principles that are unfortu¬ 
nately almost unknown in this country; that they are making vast 
strides in the improvement of the horses all over the country to its 
manifest advantage, and that they are the most generous and kindliest 
of people in imparting to an Englishman all he may want to know, 
nayose who has passed through the pleasant experiences which I 
have here essayed to relate will only be too ready to affirm. 


Frederick Wrex’cii. 
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T VKNTURE to make a rejoinder to Mr. Prothero’d criticism of my 
defence of the London County Council, entitled ‘ Towards a Com¬ 
mune,’ which appeared in last month's issue of this Review. In an 
article entitled ‘ Towards Common Sense ’ Mr. Prothero attacked my 
principles, questioned my taste, impugned my credit, and generally 
<|uestioned the accuracy and logic of my statements. In so acting 
iny critic fell into the common error that all journalistic opponents 
of the Council have made, who hoped, but failed by mere strength 
of invective and denunciation, to hide their enmity of the Council 
by ignorant or deliberate misstatements of the Council’s work and 
conduct. 

Mr, Protliero, pursuing this line, says in one part of his article 
that my temperate but vigorous defence and truthful statements of 
the Council’s position ‘ had been exaggerated^into rhetorical falsehood.’ 
No facts were adduced to prove such a statement; no figures brought 
forward to controvert the disi)assionate presentment I made. Instead, 
we have wild disagreement and ca2)tious criticism, showing a lack of* 
knowledge of English municipal life even of the most elementary 
character. The excuse thiit the article was hurriedly written could 
be accepted on matters of opinion or taste, but the wild utterances of 
my critic on matters of fact must not be allowed to pass uncontra¬ 
dicted. First let us deal with the 'personnel of the Council and the 
statement that ‘ the members of the old Council who most inspired 
the confidence of the public have all retired. Though I^rd Rosebery 
seeks re-election, Sir John Lubbock is gone; Sir Thomas Fairer, Mr- 
Cohen, Lord Lingen, and Mr. Farquhar are also gone. In their 
place stand men unacquainted with business or finance.’ In every in¬ 
stance this statement is fiction or fabrication. Lord Rosebery has 
been re-elected by a popular constituency, and since then elected by 
the Council as.its chairman. Sir John Lubbock, at the practically 
unanimous request of his old colleagues, has accepted the position of 
alderman. Sir Thomas Farrer, Lord Lingen, Mr. Cohen, and Mr. 
Farquhar have not retired. They are still, as aldermen elected for 
six years, or as elected councillors, members of the present Council. 
Three of the six councillors mentioned have been elected on to the 
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1^'inance Committee, where they will continue to give the service 
they have previously rendered and which every member appreciates 
at its right value. It is absolutely untrue that their positions have 
been vacated, and it is equally a misstatement to say that their new 
colleagues ‘ are men elected not for their intelligence but for their 
political partisanship/ The new men appear to be quite equal to the 
old in ability and municipal influence; and the dire results of Mr. 
IVothero’s pessimistic prediction will not be realised, as there is every 

reason to believe that the new members will devote as much time 
and administrative capacity to their new and arduous duties as did 
the old. 

The next objection to my article is its title. Here again my 
critic appears to have been influenced by the wild tribe of shrieking 
journalists, who have surrounded a good name socially expressive, 
mimicipally comprehensive, and historically correct, with all the wild 
phantasms of plunder, brigandage, and bacchanalian debauchery that 
twenty-one years ago they unjustly associated with the Commune of 
Park. 

Tbe collective, social, imaginative, and artistic instincts of the 
Paris workmen evolved order and system out of the cowardly and 
maladministrative anarchy in which the Imperialists had involved 
Paris before and during the siege. With enemies at the gates, 
and traitors within them, they attempted and, to a great extent, 
succeeded in establishing at the barricade, in their protest against 
Imperial centralised bureaucracy, that revolution in decentralised 
government and civic control of which by the ballot-box in London 
ail instalment has been secured by the vote of London’s craft smen. 

A commune means to me, as it meant to the workers of Paris, a 
free city in a free country—a community possessing all the powers 
of a free people for its civic, social, physical, and artistic development, 
uncontrolled by any power other than that to which it voluntarily 
. consents. As De Tocqueville says, ‘ It is in the commune that the 
force of a free people resides/ It means London governed and ad¬ 
ministered by the openly elected of its choice, unhampered by the 
merely proprietary and predatory instincts of ground landlords, who, 
having plundered the rurals of their common lands, now with a malign 
unanimity conspire* with an uncultured, inartistic, traditionless 
, bourgeoisie of rentiera and monopoly capitalists to escape their 
municipal obligations. These people, with their inanimate wealth, 
wioh to outvote and outweigh the clamant needs of the millions 
of sentient human beings whose interests must be guarded, and 
whose: friture socisd, artistic, and industrial life can be, and must be, 
ka^ved by a democratic municipality. 

, vV'VfJMfrfc Pinero, with the <<^ject, I presume, of frightening the 
jumps ab fictitious conclusions, and skips from the cpm- 
imagiufitioxL to the more iznaginary cost of maintaining 
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it. Without admitting and pointing out the dissimilarity of Paris 
to London on physical, military, political, and other groxmds, he 
immediately assumes that because the debt of Paris is 321, 5s. 3d, 
and its annual expenditure 51, 4s. 7d. per head respectively of the 
population, that London with 91, 3s, 8d, per head of debt (none re¬ 
munerative) and its 21, 7s, 9d, of annual expenditure (with no assets), 
must quadruple the first ahd double the second, in imitation of Paris, 
simply because the Council asks for wider powers and increased re¬ 
sponsibilities and larger revenues. 

What are the facts ? The London County Council asks for powers 
to reduce both its debt and the burdens of the people by equalising 
the incidence of taxation, increasing its revenues and reducing its 
rates by taxing the ground landlords and municipalising monopolies, 
a policy which has achieved signal success in the opposite direction 
from risk, burden, and bankruptcy for the ratepayers in every town 
that has adopted it. 

Mr. Prothero, with contemptuous scorn, then asks if * the 
London County Council is to expend upwards of 100,000,000^. in the 
purchase of the different businesses, to employ 35,000 electors, and 
to spend every year 3,000,000J. in wages. Without experience or 
aptitude for business, it is to embark in a colossal business speculation 
in which every risk is to be borne by the ratepayers.’ As to the ex¬ 
perience and aptitude of councillors, the electors, the best and only 
judges, have decided in our favour, as against Mr. Prothero. It is 
necessary, however, now that the question of risk has been raised by 
Mr. Prothero and other Moderates, to deal with it, and to prove that 
all their vaticinations are groundless. 

London has no alternative between taking this much-exaggerated 
risk and very imaginary burden of bankruptcy, and being exploited, 
as it is now, by the middleman, London must and will increase its 
debt, not by the arbitrary and inflated sum of 100,000,000/., but to 
that amount necessary to give her the power of being released from 
a greater debt in the future, which must be incurred if this course is 
not pursued. 

This debt contracted will be disproportionately diminished by 
utilising the revenues from her monopolies, which are now in private 
hands, to pay off the capital. 

The people of London had to choose, and they wisely decided on 
the 5th of March to release themselves and their successors from the 
load of an ever-increasing financial burden, by affirming the principle 
of capitalising the annual revenues from its monopolies, and the inte¬ 
rest now paid thereon being used as a Sinking Fund to abblkh^the 
debt in thirty to forty years. If this is done, London’s obligations to 
private ownership will speedily diminish, and at the end of a few years 
she will possess as assets for the debt incurred a greater and more 
valuable' property than that now held by private conjpanies, and 
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Becur^ better services iu the interval. This, is not a figure of speech— 
,it is the experience of every community whose councillors and 
^visers have been blessed with a beneficent courage. 

Let us deal further with this important subject. Hurling 
, n^ses of figures at the heads of the uninitiated only confuses t 

general statements do not convince. 

The mere quotation of the expenditure of liondon per head for 
rate-charged administrative purposes and its relatively small debt 
m^t be viewed side by side with the debt and expenditure, plus what 
Mr. Prothero omitted—the assets that provincial towns absolutely 
own in their better and cheaper gas, tram, water, and other in¬ 
dustrial and municipal works. London has hitherto stupidly con¬ 
tracted a debt of 41,000,000^. in useful but unremunerative works 
only, and has left to private enterprise the carrying out of under¬ 
takings that on 80,000,OOOi. of capital yield a net profit of 
4,000,000i. to shareholders. This profit is wanted not to make 
London bankrupt, but tq help reduce its rates, or, what is equal to it, 
cheapen and improve its services. London, with its unremunerative 
debt of 9L 3s. 8(Z. and no assets, is worse off now and prospectively 
than Liverpool with its debt of 12/. 6$. 4cZ. and assets of 26/. 58. 2d.y 
or Glasgow with 9i. 98. S^ci. debt and assets 13/. 9a. 8cZ. How much 
better off other cities are than London is proved by the following 
comparative statement that in itself is an eloquent refutation of all 
that Mr. Prothero has advanced against a Progressive policy." 


Town 

POpUliXtlOD, 

1891 

Debt per 
hold 

Asset.'? per 
head 

nemuneratlye 
capital, 
outlaid in 
water, mar¬ 
kets, gus, 

. cemeteries 

Unrcmuuera- 

tlve 

capital 

Liveroool. . 

Manchester 

517,961 

£ S. d, 

12 6 4 

£ 8. d. 
26 6 2 

£ 

4,903,918 

£ 

4,947,905 

505,343 

36 2 0 

20 6 9 

7,006,010 

3,306,408 

Binningham . 

429,171 

16 7 4 

19 0 6 

4,889,470 

3,900,971 

3,603,280 

Qla^w • 

Halifax . 

>667,666 

9 9 8i 

13 9 8 

3,806,816 

82,864 

1C 19 1 

20 10 7 

1,064,829 

646,688 

Sheffield . 

824,248 

8 17 7 

10 4 8 

2,206,191 

1,137,636 

Bradford . 

216,361 

J8 17 6 

24 15 1 

3,228,982 

2,196,877 

Bolton 

116,002 

18 3 2 

20 0 9 

1,610,070 

'866,783 

London' • 

4^650,000 

9 3 8 
* 

— 

41,000,000' 


‘ EstimateU.. 


Beyond this, does not Mr. Prothero see that two-thirds of the 
net profit of 4,000,000/. earned by London’s monopolies could be 
used by its municipal body as a sinking fund, whilst the remaining 
andJ^pidly increasing third could be utilised for profitable extension 
Qi^jdevelopment, which in its turn could earn the* money necessary 

rapidly and automatically reduce the remaining debt? 
^IVhat^priyate unpcrsonfd. enterprise and capital can do, mimicipeL 
^tei;par^ 4n many departments can more easily aecompliab. 
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That it can he done is easy of proof, ^and the only way to prove 
the safety, economy, efficiency, and permanent benefit of the policy 
of municipalisation of monopoUes is to take One firom out of the 
180 provincial towns that have adopted this policy, and see how 
the predictions of the Protheros have been falsified. Let uS take 
Glasgow as an average example of the reckless progressive and 
socialist policy of making the ratepayer bankrupt, and what do we 
find ? 

Glasgow, in order to get its water, gas, markets, and tramways^ in 
the last thirty-five years has contracted a debt of 3,151,5442, 7a. Id. 
By means of that debt it now possesses assets of the value of 
4,028,8512.9s. 5(2.; it expends yearly a sum of 618,0002., and 
receives a revenue of 700,0002. 

Under the private ownership of its water supply, Glasgow citizens 
had to pay a 14(2. rate for a restricted supply of diluted sewage. 
Since the transfer has been made to the Corporation by purchase, 
Loch Katrine has been drawn upon, and by a bold, generous, and 
profitable scheme the 14(2. rate has been reduced to 6c2. per 12. 
rental; and it is computed that the 6c2. rate is entirely neutralised by 
the saving effected over the old system and supply, by the clean soft 
water that saves its cost in soap, soda, and other ingredients not now 
required for domestic and industrial purposes. Four hundred gallons 
are supplied for lc2.—7s. 6(2. per annum for a house at 152, rental, 
as against double that price in London. 

Beyond this cheap, clean, constant supply from cloudland itself, 
Glasgow—that was to be ruined by this enterprise—is rapidly paying 
off its original debt from its net profit,* after interest, depreciation, 
and extensions are provided for; and its assets on the water supply 
and works exceeds the rapidly diminishing debt by 600,0002. The 
assets are 2,637,6912. 10s. 2d,] the debt 2,047,5852, 

What a different tale does London tell from the municipal enter¬ 
prise of Glasgow on this question ! London has to pay a tremendous 
price for its timidity in grappling with its proper work. London pays 
1,700,0002. for water that costs the companies only 700,0002. This 
surplus of 1,000,0002., or two-thirds of the London County Council’s 
rate-earned income, is the exaggerated rent of ability and interest that 
private companies are allowed to take from Londoners for a water 

supply that is rightly the corporate property of the people whom 

« 

they supply. 

In the supply of gas* by municipalities what do we find ? That 
per ton of coal carbonised, and cubic feet of gas produced there&om, 
the municipalise gasworks all over Britain show s cheaper and:better 
result than private works. The price of municipal gas is less that 
large amount spread over all the consumers which the shareholders 
oniy divide where companies provide. ' The works of municipalities are 
kept in better order and repair, the approaches are tidier and cleans 
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Their employ4s are better treated than where private ownership 
prevails. ' 

Glasgow takes from its gasworks a yearly revenue of 483,000?. 
Its expenditure is 430,000?.; its diminishing debt is 580,000?. ^ its 
increasing asset is 780,000?,; and all this notwithstanding it no^ 
pays 60 to 75 per cent, more for its coal. Its output is 170 per 
cent, greater than when under private dbntrol. Its leakage is 50 
per cent, less, the illuminating power the same, and its price reduced 
from 4s. 7rf. to 2s. 4c?., although wages have gone up and the three- 
shifb system has been introduced. 

London, in contrast to this prosperity, allows its lighting to yield 
over 1,000,000?. profit to private firms. 

On its tramways Glasgow has even a better record than on its 
water and gas. The Corporation has built thirty-two miles which it 
has previously leased to a company, but which will not be renewed 
again in 1894; 3 per cent, has been paid to the Corporation for 
redemption of the original debt contracted for building the lines; 
4 per cent, has been paid by the company for renewals ; 150?. per 
atmum per mile has been paid by the company as rent. In twenty- 
one years 490,000?. has been paid by the company, 150,000?. more 
than the total cost, exclusive of an average of 8 per cent, dividend 
taken by the company in that period. 

This latter fruitful source of revenue will henceforth be appro¬ 
priated by Glasgow, and good results will follow in better conditions 
for employes, cheaper fares, and better communication, and, what 
is equally important, single ownership of the roads and trams. 

Upon the question of municipal lodging-hoTises Mr. Prothero is 
equally unfortunate. It is true that the Council wisely decided to 
build a better building than it originally intended—even common 
lodging-houses should be well built and artistic—and if in so doing 
it has not catered for the very lowest, who cannot afibrd to pay the 
a(klitional penny for a better class of accommodation, this can soon 
be got over by providing another less costly building, which some 
day must be followed by free nightly shelters for the absolute^ 
destitute, not as a matter of pauperising charity, but as a social 
necessity. 

In Glasgow the seven lodging-houses for men and women produce 
a yearly rent profit of 4,164?. 9s, 4<?., or 4| per cent, on cost and 
maintenance. There, in water, gas, tramways, and housing, in its 
markets, and also in the Corporation widening, deepening^ and im¬ 
proving the docks and adapting the river Clyde to its trade, the Pro- 
^gressivb municipal policy has falsified all- the pessimistic predictions 
itrged against it. The motto of this enterprising city is^^ Let Gla^w 

has done^ and its present municipal ptoepert^has Only 
as it hks takOft? the up-grade id Municipal Sc^iaHsm. ^ 
The London Progressives, with sensible foresight and municipal 
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inspiration, believe that what Glasgow and Birmingham have 
achieved London can smely attempt and will speedily accomplish. 
Let London live! must henceforth be London's motto; and live it 
only can when its monopolies have been absorbed by its municipality 
and ‘ its middlemen have ceased from troubling and the jobber is at 
rest/ 

Mr. Prothero, after inconsistently advocating the acquisition of 
the London water supply, says there is ^ no pressure of immediate 
necessity ’ for acquiring the other monopolies. That is merely •an 
opinion, and as such, against the decisive vote in favour of acquisition, 
is valueless. 

The most elementary knowledge, and above all experience, of the 
bad results of dual control and ownership in a large city makes it 
an equally strong and more profitable plea for the Council owning 
the gasworks, tramways (already settled), the docks, and markets, 
and, after those, others. The probability of electric light taking the 
place of gas has not depreciated gas shares; on the contrary, the 
rivalry has improved both, and even if the Council after twenty years^ 
ownership was left with the property on its hands, its original debt 
capital would have been repaid, and the ground, works, and other 
property of the Gas Committee could be adapted as electric-light 
works or municipal coal depots; and if not for this, the rapidly in¬ 
creasing value of the land alone would be an equivalent asset repay¬ 
ing all trouble and expenditure. 

The charge glibly made that the Progressives ‘ desire to starve 
intellectual labour in order to enrich the labour of bone and muscle * 
is another ridiculous cry invariably put fbrward by people who have 
an exaggerated notion of their own genius and ability. 

In every case where vacancies have occurred a fixed and handsome 
sum has been offered, which officers have accepted with avidity. As 
education becomes more general and public spirit increases, the dif¬ 
ference between the remuneration of brain and brawn will decrease, 
the absurdly high salaries, in the majority of cases decided by 
fictitious standards, and too often for meretricious qualifications, will 
disappear. 

The Council's salaries are now large enough to attract the best 
men to our offices, and in several cases a larger salary offered than 
the one previously given has only attracted the same menu 

The'mere effluxion of time, and occasionally the happy accident 
of not retiring or dying at the proper time, are not sufficient for 
making a glorified clerk into a Carnot of municipal organisation— 
whose rent of ability would simply have astounded' Watt^ 'a 
Stephenson, a Paxton, or a Faraday—and starving the. subordinates, 
who after all do their share of their work. If ever the people are 
foce to face with losing the services of some eminent genius, the em¬ 
bodiment of fdl the ^ents, and suffering an irreparable: loss, they 
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will pursue the common-sense view hitherto pursued, and get more 
by retaining and paying him than they will by losing such services. 

There is a payment given by the Council now that the old Board 
did not give to their officials. Public life is' now popular. It has 
been dignified, and its paid officers now take their proper places, and 
are in every respect co-equalwiththe Councillors and their employers— 
surely an important consideration. 

We have not yet reached the happy condition of the citizen of 
Ghseronea, Plutarch—or Epaminondas, who in his day was a main- 
drainage commissioner—who in discharging their duties honoured 
their offices and ennobled themselves, and put their remuneration 
in the background as being but incidental to their good public work. 
But we are going that way with great rapidity. 

The only criticism in Mr, Prothero’s article worth serious con¬ 
sideration is the just complaint of iny inaccuracy in saying the 
Blackwall Tunnel cost in round figures l,000,000i. instead of the 
contract price, 871,OOOZ. The reason I did this was that my ex¬ 
perience of large undertakings, always confirmed by actual facts, is that 
10 to 12 per cent, for diversions, additions, and ‘ extras ’ should be fairly 
added to such work to meet j^robable and unforeseen contingent im¬ 
provements that generally follow the main completion of large public? 
works, 

I am then complained of for not deahng with the control of the 
police. Exigencies of time and space prevented it. My experiences 
at Trafalgar Square, Dpd Street, and other places prevents me from 
being an absolutely impartial advocate of the police being under the 
control of the Council. But other experiences, such as the unique 
example of the dock strike, in which the tact, temper, and civility of 
the City police, controlled by a Watch Committee of the Corporation 
of London, have proved its caxmcity and superiority over an imperially 
directed police force, the men of which are in a chronic condition of 
discontent, and against whose Commissioners, and especially their 
uimecessaiy military chief constables, they have practically no redress. 
The militarising of a purely civil force has demoralised the men, im¬ 
paired its detective branch, dissatisfied the public; and as soon as it 
pays politically to alter it, either of the two great parties will do so, 
and will probably (I hope not) have an Imperial force of 2,000 men 
far Parliwnent and Government buildings, leaving 13,000 to be under 
the Watch Committee of the County Council, say in the yefur 1899. 

Upon questions of main drainage, housing, and others I. gave our 
predecessors their share of credit. Upon the question of future water 
cptic takes the wrong line. There is no choice between 
preset practically uncontrolled ownership by the companies and 
Progressive idtenmtivo’^ complete municipal ownership. Tho 
UAust go to Wales as Glasgow .went to Loch Katrine^ 
liveipool to lyorth Wales, and Manchester to Thirlmere, for waten 
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' The sooner this is embarked upon the better. In the meantiihe, 
local subsidiary sources must be found by the companies. That is 
their business and duty till a pure and permanently unKtnited supply 
is secured, independent of present negotiations and the ultimate pur¬ 
chase and price to be given. That price can be best determined and 
reduced to its proper proportions by London deciding, what its 
scientists and experts have already agreed upon, that outside the 
river Thames and its affluents its future service of water must 
come. 

On another point IMr, Prothero demands correction. What 
patience can be displayed towards one who, in face of over¬ 
whelming evidence to the contrary, says, ‘ the proportion of wealth 
to poverty is less in London than most other cities in the world/ or 
that ‘ the number of the deserving and indigent jx)or is relatively 
small,’ and other strident callous nonsense of this character. Some 
of us have read, not once, but many times, the inventory of London’s 
poverty, indigence, and social wreckage that Charles Booth in his 
book, with loving care and labour, has compiled. Within its covers 
are pages of human documents, each of which bears the heavy 
thumb-marks that past social neglect, municipal niggardliness, and 
coqwate irresponsibility have imposed. 

Until that book—Poverty’s dread account and apologia—is proved 
incorrect; until its dispassionate record of misery is obliterated by 
the remedial influences of civic agencies—such statements as the 
above made by Mr. Prothero do not reflect much credit thither to his 
head or heart. 

Upon questions of rating Mr. Prothero tries to make out there 
is not much difference between Moderate and Progressive. It is a 
pity this has not been knowm officially before. Time, and the in¬ 
evitable growth of socialism as a political and municipal force, will 
perhaps soon decide, and give the public an opportunity of separating 
the sheep from the goats. It is, however, significant of the change 
that is coming that right in the heart of residential ground land¬ 
lordism, the vestry of St. George’s, Hanover Square, should play 
the part of the worm that turns, and join with other districts in 
their desire for equalising the burdens of taxation and taxing the 
ground landlord. That in its turn will be secured, and in its turn 
give way to cumulative rating, to which the wealthy are irrevocably 
doomed. 

. Increased representation to mere money and unconscious wealth 
is a delusion of Mr. Prothero and Mr. Morley’s ‘ dreamer of dreams.’ 
Upbn labour regulations enforced by the Council the Moderates have 
apparently been converted since the election by the opposition their 
programme. Or lack of one, receive. Certain it is their political 
aWcjs meet a similar fate*, already in store for them, if they havO 
nothing better than the ‘ Everlasting No' to oflfer. 
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/’Mr. Prothero concludes his animadversions by urging the Couiiibil 
to eofafihe itself within the four comers of the Act of 1888. 

lill that Act is amended and embodies within it all the powers 
enjoyed by other municipalities, there can be no peace between the 
Council and Governments that withhold its just and legal powers. Till 
these powers are conceded, the London programme of complete 
autonomous government and administration will occupy the fore¬ 
most place in politics, even to the exclusion of many Imperial ques¬ 
tions—those political veterans superfluous Ijhat strat the stage of 
Parliament and prolixity, and are periodically galvanised into life 
by Liberals and Tories with the express but concealed object of 
preventing the area of private exploitation being circumscribed by 
municipal effort in the interest of the common good. 

The Moderates have had their lesson : will they profit by it ? In 
Imperial legislation and promises of future work there are signs that 
the Government have learned that negation supplies no bond, and 
that a policy of drift and distrust will destroy any political faction, 
however strong, in these epoch-making times. 

I^t Mr. Prothero and his political partisans cease carping at the 
greatest political fact of this century—the nascent commune of 
London that, in proportion to the attacks made upon it by vested 
interests, will play to Parliament the role that the Cordeliers and 
Jacobin clubs played to the States-General a century ago. Its in¬ 
fluence will mould and dominate in a collectivist direction those 
political principles and institutions that to-day arc arrayed against it. 
It must always be more popular with the people than Parliament. 
It ministers to their municipal and material needs. Its activity is 
seen in its parks, roads, and public places ; it enters over the thresh¬ 
old of its citizens’ doors; they feel its pulse, the people provide its 
motive power; its victories and its gains are theirs, its defeats they 
poignantly •resent. Londoners, with the daily living presence of its 
Council’s loving care before them, stood up as one man and annihi¬ 
lated at the last election the decaying remnant of pinchbeck politicians 
who would sell London bound hand and foot to be sacrificed to 
Bumble and the middleman, and over its remains would promote a 
company to exploit the profits of their city’s funeral feast. 

It is very diflicult for one who predicted, three weeks before the 
election, that ‘ the Moderates would get the soundest thrashing they 
have yet received,’ to do aught but rejoice at the victory that London 
has secured over the enemies within her gates. To many causes that 
victory has been attributed. But the real cause consisted, not as Le 
J&iji/irkal deB Dibata humorously suggested, in ^ la question des dues ’; 
w&a the success due to the staying at home of the Moderates, 
it h partly true that the Moderates are getting too respect- 
aide cfiwrft to Vote reaetibnary. ^ It was not due tb the campaign of the 
^ liberalleaders, who, iu the victojy just achieved^have been beaten only 
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a degree less than their opponent 9 ) the Moderates. The other sec¬ 
tions who have been jjadly beaten in this election are those hopelessly 
impjracticable people who abuse the name of Sooialisty and who advo¬ 
cate the unattainable, simply because to secure the. immediately 
possible requires work, ability, and self-sacrifice, which they cannot 
display. Prisoners to a phrase, confined by their narrow prejudices 
and conceit within the lifnited space their own small courage has 
drawn around them, they, have paid a heavy price for their dog-in- 
tbe-mauger policy. Contrary to tradition and the principles of Re¬ 
presentation, strangers were foisted on constituencies in the most 
undemocratic fashion. This dictatorial conduct has met with its just 
reward, and, fortunately, popular views have not sustained that 
defeat, through the folly of irresponsible cliques, that might have 
been anticipated. 

The Sabbatarians have also sustained a crushing defeat in their 
miserable attempt to make London as dismal as themselves. Fussy 
interference with theatres and music halls, apart from necessary 
structural supervision, did not receive any substantial support, 
although the Councillors who embodied this were returned again. 
But this was for other and better work. The theatrical candidates 
were hopelessly defeated, as narrow representatives of a class interest. 
deserved to be. 

The men who won the victory were those who, in the jmst, had 
been indifferent to municipal politics, and who in this instance were 
enthused into action by the real evidence and proof of the past 
Council’s work. 

The aitisan voted out of pure gratitude for the liberal policy 
displayed towards an improvement of his daily life by the Council’s 
action on parks, workmen’s trains, housing, and other cognate matters. 

The labourers, who have hitherto been the reserve army of voters, 
came forward because they appreciated the minimum wage and fair 
hours of labour, and, with the artisan, approved of the Council 
beginning the end of the sweater’s career. 

The intellectual villa-resident, wliose children enjoys the free 
lawn-tennis, croquet, cricket, and football grounds, also proved by 
voting his appreciation on the 5th of March. 

The small shopkeeper, who until then was the passive slave of 
the landlord, revolted against a continuance of his dependent posi¬ 
tion. But the labour vote, pure and simple, was the .prime factor of 
the success. 

In South Lmdon, where it was roused, enthused, and organised, 
not a single seat was lost. Three-fifths of the increased vote over. 
1889 was secured there; three-fifths of the gains in seats was there 
realised; and there the minorities were enormously greater than 
elsewhere. On the north the river, where Progressives met 
Moderates without the organised assistance of the labour vote, they 
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stood as they were in 1889, or both parties only slightly increased 
their votes. But where the labour vote was cast, the minorities were 
greatly increased. This is no accident or coincident. On the 
contrary, it is a political portent that will cause the Government and 
the Opposition front benches to realise what has not yet dawned 
upon them—^that if they want the support of the people, no partial 
programme will secure it. * 

Now that the Progressives have an overwhelming majority the 
question is being asked, ‘ What will they do ?' Their first act, in 
electing three Moderates as aldermen, speaks well for their magna¬ 
nimity, The election of three labour aldermen shows also a lively 
appreciation of the help that labour gave in the election, and 
confirms my view of the part labour successfully played in it. 
Generally the Cbuncil must, as a matter of legal necessity, carry out 
the purely executive and administrative work imposed upon it by 
law. Outside that work the Council cannot do better than continue 
its policy of taking effective steps to actually secure those alterations 
in the Act of 1888 that prevent its committees from doing their 
work promptly, through absurd financial restrictions that the 
Treasury does not endorse, and which the Ijocal Government Board 
ought to at once remove. Beyond this mere mechanical alteration 
the Council cannot do better than persist in securing the wider 
powers from Parliament that for three years it has been demanding. 
The Council is now re-arranging the work of its committees, defining 
the duties of its chairman, and ought in the interests of all concerned 
to clearly define the functions of its clerk, which are now vague and 
unsatisfactory. The suggestion thrown out in some quarters, to 
create a * cabinet ’ or ‘ executive,^ I hope will be stoutly resisted by 
all who desire to continue the public, popular, open policy of letting 
committees who really know most about the work decide the lines 
on which that work shall be conducted; always acting, of course, 
within its proportionate spending limits and the approving vote or 
veto of the Council. The best method of getting consistency and 
continuity of miinicipal policy is to allow the ‘ common sense of 
moot ’ of its * Councillors in open Council to decide. In a multitude 
of councillors there is not always wisdom, but there is Uiore likeli¬ 
hood of safety, impartiality, and honest work by this means than 
might be possible if an * executive ’ was appointed or a ‘ cabinet" 
tried to either ^initiate oi^ veto measures the Council, as a whole, did 
not approve. 

H There is no analogy between Parliament and the Council. Parlia¬ 
ment d^ils mainly with abstract legislative propositions, and where 
it does discharge executive and administrative functions its 
caibiiiiet ministers or heads of departments, its work could be 
improved upon, and money saved, if there was some more direct 
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representative supervision than now prevails, and which the Council 
now possesses in its committees. 

A cabinet or executive does, and will, weaken the responsibility 
of individual councillors and committees. In Parliament this is 
shown by the disgraceful indifference of members to the Army, 
Navy, and Indian Estimates, involving scores of millions of money, 
that are rushed through an empty House. 

If a cabinet is established, then the personal attention and 
responsibility that has characterised this Council will disappear; 
and when that happens the beginning of bad municipal government 
begins. Municipal government in England is as pure and as good 
as it is simply because the primitive communal system of open 
individual and collective responsibility has been maintained. Every 
instance of municipal decadence has only taken place when this 
healthy system has been departed from. As sure as large empires 
mean small men, so does centralised, secret, and internal control 
produce elements of political intrigue, weaken the moral and civic 
responsibility of representatives, and open up the possibility of 
machine politics—always the precursor of nepotism and neglect. 

The Council has really done so well in the past—its last decision 
to exclude all members from committees that came in contact with 
trades or callings in which they are interested, its refusal to allow 
any two councillors from the same district, or relatives, to serve on the 
same committee, are but several of many alterations it has already 
effected in the right direction. 

What it has to do in the future is to deserve the full and generous 
confidence of its constituents. This it will achieve not by plausible 
but prospectively dangerous schemes of centralising internal con¬ 
stitution, but by treading the broad open path of democratic publicity 
and vigilant undivided, uncontrolled responsibility. 

This it will do; and if, in the three years that are before it, 
the Council completes its present negotiations for the purchase of 
the tramways and water services, develops its housing scheme, presses 
forward its necessary works of main drainage and other large under¬ 
takings, it will do all that can be expected. If it acts with the same 
public spirit* and maintains its present reputation for incorruptibility 
unsullied, London will at the end of its term of office show its un-^ 
divided support and approval by a renewal of its confidence and its 
votes, 

John Buxcns. 
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NOTICEABLE BOOKS 

1 . 

THE PLATFORM, ITS RISE AND PROGRESS.^ 


The title of this book may attract by its novelty. Or it may for a 
moment repel those to whom at first sight it jwssibly forms a puzzle. 
The Platform, taken literally, includes but a small portion of a public 
meeting, and many public meetings have no platforms at all. From 
it, however, flows forth ‘ the word,’ to prompt and guide the minds 
of men; that word, which, as far back as the days of Homer, was alone 
admitted to the honour of alliance with the sword, as the symbol and 
the instrument of glory for man.® Mr. Jephson could not perhaps 
have found a better designation for his novel and hardy undertaking, 
which is nothing less than to exhibit a political history of his country 
in constant and close association with the gradual development of a 
power that had had a main share in framing it. 

Apart from violent or palpable changes, visible on the surface of 
afGurs, the body politic is also subject to the continual action of a 
silent process, which insensibly alters the distribution of forces within 
the structure. Art, literature, science, industry, commerce, and re^ 
ligimi, in their several evolutions, are continually competing for com¬ 
mand over the thought of man and the formation of his mental 
habits^ The struggle is carried on in shifting forms, with varying 
powars, and with results chequered in their detail but collectively 
tending to assume a decisive character. After a longer or shorter 
time, the changes become so charged with practical influence and 
power, that they cannot be overlooked, and the first perception of 
them has the effect of a surprise; as when, at a certain juncture in 
i the early Christian histoiy, ‘ the world awoke, and found itself Arian.* 
It is thus that the power of the Platform has grown from a small 
trickling brook into a mighty river. And the parallel is further 
observable in this important particular. The little stream, ttlnihlihg 

^ * ths Platform^ Us Ifise and Progresi, By Henry Jephson. 2 vob* Byo.«(London: 

npltbetf nppU^ by Homer exclnaively 

to ihiaf place of Assembly^ and the Battle. 
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down the rocks of the mountain side, is noisy and obstreperous; but 
when it has grown to be a river, traversing the plains below, it moves 
calmly as in the consciousness of strength. So it is with the Platform. 
Its earliest manifestations were not always such as it can own with 
credit. The disgraceful Gordon riots in 1780 may be said to have 
taken their origin from a public meeting held on May 29, with Lord 
George himself in the chair; and the pulpit,* which is essentially of 
the Platform's kin, had in the preceding year blown its trumpet, and 
had given rise to very serious disturbances in Glasgow and Edinburgh, 
intended by their authors to procure the repeal of the first Roman 
Catholic Relief Act, passed in 1778. 

Even, however, at that early period, the Platform had made good 
its title to be deemed an instrument of good. In 1745, the county 
of York met to support the Government. The choice between 
Hanoverianism, as it then stood, and the House of Stuart, was a 
somewhat sorry one; still, this was an effort on behalf, if not of the 
greater good, yet of the lesser evil. The Platform also played a 
creditable part in that resistance to aggressions on British freedom 
which is rather incongruously associated with the name of Wilkes, 
and in the promotion of the few reforms, which preceded the adminis¬ 
tration of Mr. Pitt. t 

In principle, it was fully recognised by the Constitution under two 
well-known forms: those of the county meeting convened by the 
sheriff, and of the hustings at elections, first made classical and 
famous by Mr. Burke at Bristol. As public order was gradually 
consolidated, voluntary association and assemblage grew up by a 
thoroughly natural process around these older forms; for it is in the 
light of a security for order that the intervention of the sheriff 
in {he matter of county meetings should be regarded. As, however, 
the power and the practice grew, so did the jealousy of privileged 
classes and of statesmen in power. The Platform was silenced during 
the second and descending period of the statesmanship of Mr. Pitt; 
With far less excuse, our legislation assumed under Lord SidmoUth a 
character almost ferocious; and the slaughter of eleven persons at a 
meeting in Manchester in 1819 denotes the high-water mark of 
insolent repression. And not until the Reform Bill of 1832 do we 
reach the epoch, from which dates the rapid and continuous growth 
of the Platform in its use and in its power. ? 

As three F’s were the watchword of the Irish tenant with refei^' 
enoe to Irish land, and three R’s are supposed to supply the basis of 
an education for the people, so, in the eighteenth and ninett^th 
centuries, three P’s have denoted the instrumente, 
freedom has been' principally developed and confirmed. These three 
P’s are Petition, Press, and Platform. Immediately after the Refoms 
Act, th© first of these was chiefly in vogue; «&d> the Act for the 

■ Jephson, 1.121. 
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emancipation of the slaves was carried under the influence of a 
national sentiment, which owed its manifestation to this medium* As 
time has flowed on, the scale of its use has been contracted; mainly, 
perhaps, because it is a method involving a large aggregate of trouble 
for those who resort to it. A considerable time elapsed with nothing 
more than gradual growth in the action of the Press; but after the 
repeal of the Stamp Duty, and especially after the repeal of the Paper 
Duty, the sphere of this action became enormous, and the newspaper 
proved itself to be a mighty agent, both in the sphere of politics 
and in the mental training of the people. The Platform exercised a 
great power throughout the period: chiefly, however, during the 
greater part of it, on the recurrence of a general election, or locally 
on the occasions when a member of Parliament rendered his account 
to his constituents. Sir Robert Peel and his party greatly helped 
it forward; for the Platform includes the banquet, and his speech 
at Glasgow, in January 1836, where some 3,400 persons met him 
at dinner, offered one of the most remarkable examples ever 
known of its use. It has, however, been during the last quarter 
of a century that it has most conspicuously developed the power 
of public meetings. On the question of the Irish Church in 
1868, on the policy of the Beaconsfield Go\emment in 1876-80, 
on the extension of the Franchise in 1884, last and most of all on the 
Irish question of 1886-92, which has united the intensity of a crisis 
with the duration of a Parliament, the Platform has asserted itself 
with an ever-increasing intensity of action. In 1868 and 1884, the 
cause favoured by the Platform was also that of the Press. In 
1876-80 the metropolitan Press was against it; but it had the 
support of the chief provincial news]mpers. Most of all have the 
cii'cumstances of 1886-92 been remarkable. For here, while the 
Platform has worked predominantly on one side, the large majority 
of journals having the widest circulation have taken the other: while 
petitions may be put wholly out of the account. If, then, this had 
been a contest between the prevailing forces of the Press on the one 
side, and the Platform on the other, there seems to he some colour 
given to the opinion that the Platform at its maximum of power is 
stronger than the Press. Fojr, during some five years, over a hundred 
ParliMnentary elections have been giving no inconsiderable indication 
of the sense of the people, and in these elections a balance of no less 
than twenty seats have been carried over from the side supported by 
the Press to that espoused by the Platform. 

Bat let not the Press tremble for its prerogatives. * The Platform 
^indi^ both displays and g^erates living energy. It quickens 
^C^pathy, herides increasiBg information, and it tarings to bear the 
whole power of fellowship in a cause. Yet it is in the nuun an ocoa- 
fmiuiland powers while the action of the Press is con- 

tinhous attd perzniinent as that of old Time himself. Indeed, it is 
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not to be desired that the country should regularly be subjected to 
•the sort of national fever, which has come upon us about once a 
month in connection with the bye-elections since an early date in 
1887. Nay, the demands made upon the speaking, powers of 
members of Parliament for speeches here, there and everywhere, have 
increased to such a point t^at, if continued at the present rate, they 
threaten the enormous mischief of extinguishing their opportunities 
of study and reflection. One supreme effort is still in prospect; but 
nature is sure to cry out for remission and relief. We may reasonably 
hope that Press, Petition, and Platform will hereafter be, as they 
have been heretofore, combined as harmoniously as the figures of the 
three Graces, and will contribute, each in its due measure according 
to the calls of the time, towards the consolidation and progress of 
free government, 

W. E. Gladstoxe. 



THE RECOLLECTIONS OF A HAPPY LIFE.^ 

I THINK it would be diflScult—perhaps it would be impossible—^to find 
in English literature so beautiful an autobiography*as this. To begin 
with, it is the only autobiography I ever read of which it can be said 
that it errs on the side of brevity, if it errs at all. Its title exactly 
describes it. The Recollections are the recollections of a happy life 
by a woman supremely endowed with the faculty of enjoyment; sur¬ 
rounded from her infancy by an atmosphere of ennobling influences; 
of generous sentiment; of reverence for all that is good and righteous; 
of enthusiasm for all that is pure and beautiful in nature or art. 

In her youth Miss North must have been a lady of striking and 
imperial beauty. The pose of that noble head, and the lustre of 
those full-orbed eyes, suggested rather than adequately portrayed 
in the little vignette which serves as a frontispiece to the first 
volume, were still traceable in the glorious face I gazed at for the 
first time some twelve or thirteen years ago. Then the years of 
incessant work, and the hardships, and consequent breakdown in her 
health, had told upon her; but even then in person she appeared to me 
the most majestic woman I had ever known. 1 leamt .torreg^ 
her as, in intellect and character, the most gifted and . lugh-souled 
human being I could eVer hope to know. 

> The Reeoll&jtienn 6f a Sa^ being the AMtdUegtdphg of Marianne 
MortK Kdited hj her sister,. John Addington Symonds. In 2 vol^ London; 
Macmillftn k Co. 1892. 
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Once I asked her playfully—I am afraid I ought to say imper-- 
tinently—where she got her commanding stature from, for the Norths 
were short. ‘ From the Montagus, of course! ^ she answered, ‘ Don’t 
you know ? ’ Yes I The blood of the Montagus and the Norths was 
in her veins, and in herself she united the genius and the vigour of 
both those illustrious races. A lineal descendant of Roger Norths 
whose autobiography she enabled me to print for the first time in 
1887, her handwriting was so exactly like that of her ancestor that 
the one dould with difficulty be distinguished from the other. Her 
extraordinary musical gifts and her enthusiasm for pictorial art camo 
down to her in the same way by hereditary transmission. Roger 
North was the intimate friend, and eventually the executor, of Sir Peter 
Lely, and, as he would have expressed it, one of the great virtuoaoa 
of his age, while his devotion to music was so conspicuous that his 
enemies called him ‘ Roger the fiddler,’ 

I know nothing more charming than the introductory chapter, 
entitled ‘ Early Days and Home Life.' It is only too short, only 
thirty-eight pages—not a page for a year ; but it shows us the price¬ 
less companionship which the girl and woman enjoyed—the incom¬ 
parable joyousness of those years of preparation for her subsequent 
career, the wonderful circle of friends, the immense advantage of daily 
intercourse with men and women of culture and accomplishments of all 
kinds, the days that were all too brief for the talk and the questionings 
and the gladdening tasks that were crowded into them, the joumeyings 
to and fro half over Europe, the unwearied tending of those gardens 
and glass-houses at Hastings. ‘We lived in those houses all the 
spring,' she says, ‘ my father smoking and reading in the temperate 
regions, where we had a table and chairs, while I washed and doctored 
all the sick plants and potted off the young seedlings; ’ and always at 
her side the father whom she loved with an almost idolatrous affection, 

T 

and whom others appear to have admired and revered with a loyalty 
only less absorbing than her own. 

Mr. North died in October 1869. ‘ He left me indeed alone,' she 

says; * I wished to be so ; I couldn’t bear to talk of him or anything 
else, and resolved to keep out of the way of all friends and relations 
till I had schooled myself into that cheerfulness which makes life 
pleasant to those around us.' Note that phrase. Pleasant to those 
a/raimdvs —it is, aa it were, the theme which is constantly recurring 
in the noble symphony of that brave and unselfish life. In the summer 
of 1871 Miss North, then in her fortieth year, set forth on her 
trav^. An invitation of a friend drew her to spend some months in 
the united Statds. Chiles Kingsley's delightful ‘ book At Last added 
fuef to'the burning of my rage for seeing the Tropics.' From this 
ti^e till 1^84 M(is 9 ^orth spent her life in almost continual travel; 
bui last" person in the world who could be content with 

aimless sight-seeing. Gradually, and somewhat rapidly, she formed 
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the purpose cf making a collection of the flora of every portion of the 
globe, so far as it might be possible to do so, and to paint her illus-^ 
trations of plant life in the habitat of the several species and genera 
that deserved to be delineated, in the first six years of her wander¬ 
ings she had travelled through the United States, the West Indies, 
the highlands of Brazil, California, Japan, Borneo, Ceylon, Teneriffe; 
and Madeira, and had brought from all these countries an immense 
collection of her paintings, which, on her return to England in 1877, 
were exhibited in the South Kensington Museum, some hundreds 6f 
them being framed at the public expense, though Miss North 
declined to part with any of them, whatever price might be offered. 
Next year she spent for the most part in India, bringing back another 
collection of pictures from Upper India, Benares, Calcutta, Eajputana^ 
Baroda, and other famous places in the peninsula—this time feted 
everywhere, and yet always hard at work, as if her livelihood had 
depended upon her toil. Unless my memory deceives me, I heard; 
on her return to England, after her Indian journey in 1879, that she 
had actually produced nearly a picture a day for every day that 
she had been absent. Yet these Indian paintings are among the 
most remarkable and striking ones that she ever drew. The Indian 
collection was exhibited in Conduit Street, and during the furore 
which they occasioned a writer in the Pall Mall Gazette threw out 
the suggestion that all Miss North’s works should be acquired by the 
nation, and be assembled in a gallery of their own at Kew, Miss 
North at once acted upon the hint, but, instead of selling her works, 
she resolved to give them to the nation, and to erect a gallery for 
them at her own expense. How munificently she carried out her 
resolve all visitors to Kew may judge for themselves. The elaborate 
catalogue is her work, and every decorative design in the building 
not only emanated from her, but was actually executed by her own 
hand. The plans for the building were generously furnished by her 
friend, the late Mr. Ferguson. ' 

Miss North’s last journeyings were undertaken at the request of 
Mr. Darwin. They led her over the Australian continent, thence to 
Tasmania and New Zealand, nor was she satisfied till she had brought 
home fresh spoils from Southern Africa, the Seychelles, and Chili. 
She returned to England, never to leave it again, in 1885, spent 
another year in completing her Catalogue of the Kew Gallety, and in 
1886 she retired from ‘ the madding crowd’ of London and took up 
her residence at Alderley, in Gloucestershire; there, in an almost 
incredibly short time, she contrived to make for herself a terrestrial 
paradise, where the birds of the air found their happy hom^^ and a 
thousand rare plants became acclimatised, as if they all Imew she 
lov^ them and were fain to rejoice in her guardianship. 

If any imagine that this book is only a book of botanical interest, 
or oply a book of wearisome description, or only a book of mere 
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travellers’ tales, such imaginative, person has only to open it at any 
page wherever it may chance to present itself. The style is as near 
perfect as any style can be; the tone is incomparably innocent, gay, 
and fiwcinating; the human interest is everywhere paramount. 
From first to last we are living in the very best society that the 
world can produce. If in Miss North’s presence everybody did not 
consciously put on their best manners and* turn their best side to her, 
she certamly 'had a quite magical power of seeing what good there 
was in everything and everybody. How she manages to keep 
absolutely free from petty gossip and small talk quite perplexes one as 
one reads. !But such men as Lord Lytton and Sir Eichard Temple, 
the Rajah of Sarawak and the beautiful Rani, native princes and 
Russian barons, and a hundred other queer human creatures, pay her 
court, each after his fashion. President Grant, at the WTiite House, 
went out of his way to entertain her, under the impression that 
she was a daughter of the Prime Minister, whom it is not generally 
supposed that Americans delight to honour. Even Brigham Young 
interviewed her. ‘ Horrid old wretch! ’ she exclaims; ‘ my hand felt 
dirty for a week after shaking hands with him.’ As for the stories of 
beasts and birds and reptiles, they are legion, and a more bewitching 
book for boys and girls—a more stimulating book—I have not met 
with for many a long day. Of course, all the creatures that are upon 
the face of the earth trusted her and feared her not—that strange 
power which perfect fearlessness and perfect guilelessness bestow upon 
loving and sympathetic natures Miss North had to an extraordinary 
degree. Animals seemed to understand her, children loved her, the 
birds came near her without shrinking. In all her many travels she 
never met with any of those vulgar adventures which are usually to 
be traced to the stupidity, or the insolence, or the timidity of the 
travellers themselves ; and so, from first to last, Miss North’s career was 
always a happy career, and reads us all the lesson that’ if we would 
find life worth living we must live for others as well as for our¬ 
selves, winning their confidence and, it may be, their love by being 
pleasant to those around us. 


Augustus Jessopp. 
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GRANIA' 

Novels are published on every side of you. You can as soon 
to escape from them as from the east wind in spring. But unless I 
know what you mean by ‘ a good novel/ or what you expect to find 
in it, I cannot do as you ask and recommend you a novel to read. 
Is it a philosophical essay, such as we receive from the Browning 
of prose, with its curiously inlaid style, and its mosaic of brilliant 
aphorisms, verbal subtleties, and suggestive reflections on human 
character ? Is it a dramatic embodiment of a pessimist’s creed, inter¬ 
preted by the George Eliot of the peasant world with the true power 
of an artist, but revealed in a coarse, grimly realistic form, and steeped 
in heavy gloomy colouring? Is it a highly spiced farrago of fiction, 
which lives and moves and has its being in the shambles of civilisation, 

and in which there is 

Much of crime, and more of sin, 

And horror the soul of the plot ? 

Is it some mystery of crime, a detective puzzle ingeniously con¬ 
structed as a locksmith pieces together a delicate lock, a story 
which, when once the secret is revealed, is never read again, and falls 
as flat as a conundrum to which you know the answer ? Is it a 
fractious mixture of religion and fiction with its opinions super^ 
cdesUa ei mcBUVS souterraines^ which seeks to dramatise the results of 
German theological thought in a form that admits neither of truth 
nor reverence, and endeavours to make the dose of theology more 
palatable by the flavour of the slums of Paris ? 

If any of these types fulfil your ideal of' a good novel,’ do not read 
Qrania, Miss Ijawless does not redress the inequality of the sexes 
by proving that though women may not be heard in the congregation 
they may yet preach 'instructive sermons. Nor does she stimulate 
curiosity by proposing a riddle, and maintain the interest in her facts 
by suggesting a variety of. false answfers before she gives the true 
explanation. Nor does she seek her inspiration in the Old Bailey and 
the Divorce Court, or interpret any social creed, or allow her gift of 
storytelling to be overpowered by her critical faculty, or make thought 
everything and incident nothing. But if you still appreciate the 
simplicity, truth, purity, and freshness which constituted the quieter 
charm of domestic novels, or if you are not too weary of Irish politics 
to be interested in faithful, strong, unconventional pictures of the 

* QranUi^ the Story of an liland. By the Hon. Emily Lawless. 2 vols. London 
Smith, Elder & Co. 1892. 
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Irish peasantry in remote and unknown districts, or if you value a 
local colouring that is at once minutely observed and both vividly 
and harmoniously reproduced, by all means read The Story of an 
Island. 

A story by the skilful hand that wove the web of the tragedy of 
Hurrish’s life in and among the conditions which distract the Ireland 
of to-day, or restored the Elizabethan past* in the days of Essex by 
making her actors living beings, instead of leaving the dead figures 
lying in state amid accessories which are revived with true antiquarian 
exactitude, ought to be gratefully welcomed by every lover of fiction. 
Miss Lawless’s Ireland is not the ideal Ireland of Lever, with its 
featherheaded gentry who witch the world with noble horsemanship, 
a country governed by an aristocracy of Charles O’Malleys, and served 
by a serf class of Micky Frees, It is* far more like the true Ireland 
of Banim, the peasantr-bom novelist of the Irish peasantry. She is 
deeply impressed with the gloomy side of the Irish character, and 
fully conscious—perhaps too conscious—of the strain of wild melan¬ 
choly which runs through the peasant’s reckless extravagance and 
exuberant drollery like the rambling music of an -tHolian harp 
caressed by the wind. 

The scene of Orania is laid among the melancholy dots of wind- 
worn, wind-tormented land, that are set in the midst of an in¬ 
hospitable sea oS the coast of Galway—scarred, defaced derelicts, 
abandoned to the mercy of waves and storms. Land scarcely exists 
in the ordinary sense of the \frord: the islands are masses of perpen¬ 
dicular, ladder-like rocks of impressive vastness, sculptured into 
strange prehistoric shapes by the sea and air and rain, interspersed 
with wastes of sand, sprinkled with sickly bent or patched with white 
campion, and only relieved at the rarest intervals by green platforms, 
backed by cirqms of rock clothed with mountain-ash, holly, and 
fuchsia. In the gullies and fissures of these rocky islands are 
scattered the turf-scented, chocolate-tinted cabins, brine-encrusted, 
searbattered homes, dear to their owners as the one spot on earth 
that is theirs* , The sea, the wind, the earth are the main factors in 

f 

the lives of those who, like the inhabitants of Inishmaan, live apart from 
the. world; the elements mould their characters as they shape the rocks. 
Such virtues as they possess are not the more recondite ones that are 
acquired, or. engrafted, but those that are bom in them, come 
direct from nature, or are cultivated by their external conditions., 
Among simple elemental beings who scarcely realise the distinction, 
between right and wrong, Nature plays so great a part, that the de¬ 
scriptive pfuisages, in whioh> for instance, the varied moods of the sea, 
are painted with rare poetic power, cease to be excessive, because they , 
hdp to make up the necessary atmosphere of the picture, 

foit to create the true impression of the strength of inanimate 
influences. Nature is not a background, but an actor. 
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On this remote island in the Atlantic assemble the dramatis 
'personae of Miss Lawless’s short, simple, and pathetic story. The 
scene opens with the childhood of (Jrania O’Malley—a child who had 
grown up ‘ as the seamews grow,’ educated, so &r as she was educated 
at all, only by ‘ the immemorial criss-cross of wishes, hindrances, and 
circumstances,’ strong in her hates as she is intense in her loves, full 
of the wayward moods and indescribable terrors of childhood. By 
the side of the twelve-year-old Grania is Murdough Blake, two years 
older than herself, her playfellow and companion, and later on her 
affianced husband. Round them txims the plot, if plot it can be 
called, of the story. But the interest chiefly centres on Grania and 
her* elder sister Honor, one of those women on whose plain and homely 
faces religion had set the seal of its beatitude—in character a self- 
doubting, otherwise all-believing, saint, in appearance as reposeful, 
serene, and chastened as though she had fulfilled her cherished aspi¬ 
ration, and lived as a nun within the shelter of a convent. 

Six years later Grania had grown into a tall broad-chested maiden, 
inheriting from her mother a dash of Spanish blood and Spanish 
beauty, strong, honest, courageous. She and her sister are now 
orphans, and the death of Honor, who has sunk into a hopeless 
decline, is fast approaching. Murdough Blake, to whom Grania is 
engaged, has developed into an Irish Micawber, always waiting for 
something to turn up, and meanwhile bent on enjoying as much ot 
the good things of life, including whisky, as Grania or others would 
provide for him, vain, weak, irresolute, and always building stately 
castles in the air of which he was the lord and master. Romance he 
has none : he scarcely understands what love is: his future marriage 
is a matter of business. How the course of Grania’s love failed to run* 
smoothly, how she tries to conquer it only to find how it has absorbed 
her nature, how Murdough failed Grania in her supreme hour of trial, 
how even in her disappointment she clings to him, and how she 
herself comes to a tragic end—these are Miss Lawless’s secrets. But a 
love story has been rarely told with more perfect delicacy, and a death- 
struggle seldom described with more pathetic and restrayied effect. 

Grania, Murdough, and Honor are the central figures of the simple 
drama. For the length of the story it is possible that there are too 
many subsidiary figures, just as there are scenes which may be deemed 
superfluous, descriptive passages that, in spite of their remarkable 
beauty, may appear excessive, and a gloomy atmosphere which - 
seem too persistently melancholy. Grania has faults—what book had 
not to the eye of the critic ?—but its defects are far outweighed by 
its merits. It is a charming story, full of natural life^'fresh in style 
and thought, pure in tone and refined in feeling. 

R. E. Frothero. 
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ME. BUKD’S MACHIAVELLI.‘ 

TThe Clarendon ediiion of tKe Prince closes a long vista of conjecture 

and'controversy. Coming after so many ingenious interpreters, Mr. 
Burd^splan has been to illustrate his text with every available passage 
from the authors known to Machiavelli and every fact from the history 
of his times. There is not an allusion, not a literary or historical remi¬ 
niscence, which he has not traced, not a curve in that bewildering line 
of thought which he leaves unaccounted for. Having supplied us to 
excess with the means of judging for ourselves, he does not press his 
own psychology; for, when all elements have been considered, and all 
circumstances brought to bear, the character of the dubious Florentine 
will continue to be estimated individually according to the allowance 
each man is in the habit of making for mixture of motive, for 
religion and policy, for tradition and environment. Mr. Burd is 
careful not to allow the later development of Machiavellism to divert 
him from the study of Machiavelli; but he follows the history of 
interpretation through two centuries, showing how many com¬ 
mentators have been unintelligent and unjust. Better days have 
dawned long since ; and a dozen years ago the soberest of aca¬ 
demicians, St. Rene Taillandier, affirmed in the weightiest of reviews 
that impartial criticism finally pronounces Machiavelli a martyr and 
a patriot, whose accuser must be an impostor or a fool. The time 
bm passed to which Darwin’s words apply, that false views do little 
harm, as every one takes a salutary pleasure in proving their falseness. 
The torrent of prejudice no longer threatens the footstep of the 
student, and without effort he makes himself clear of the irritation of 
one epoch and the apologies of another. 

Machiavejli wrote in the midst of disaster to himself and the 
nation, when his party was ruined and the foreigner predominated, 
north and south. The constellation under which the chief states of 
central Italy were governed by one family offered chances of achieving 
the work in which Caesar Borgia, by the accident which disabled him 
^ at the crisis of his fate, had lamentably failed. The lesson of his 
career might yet be made to bear auspicious fruit if the Medici, with 
twice the resources of the Borgias, could produce a warrior, fit to 
t^^tand it, and cautious in the use of poison. The best thing was 
aif Mdependent republic; the next was a vigorous monarchy. Whether 
^ec^iing for CoBsarism or a Commonwealth, whether thinking of his 

* • • -v . ' ’ ’ 

^ II Prfncijpe* Py.Nlocold MacbUrelli. Kdited by L. Arthur Burd. Oxford: 
^dlanitedda ld9l. 
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city or the nation, MachiaveUi has always the supreme purposes of 
a new government before him; and whilst a thousand writers, in ■ 
their various imperfection, exhibit .the quality of freedom, he is above 
them all in the diagnosis of that dangerous malady, political power. 
Rescue in extremity was not to be had from a dutiful attention to 
law; and the man who always prefers the strictness of morality and 
honour to the public good is rare among the founders of states. There 
is no acknowledged rule for that which Landor pleasantly calls the 

removal of an evil at the least possible cost. We do not codify^the 

methods for destroying a tyrant or a noxious demagogue; yet the 
world has not borne hardly on the memory of Bennigsen and 
Charlotte Corday. On such a subject, says Coleridge, we never can 
with propriety decide prospectively, but only retrospectively, Holbach, 
in politics, is on a level with Montesquieu and Turgot, though in 
ethics he stands below Helvetius or Feuerbach, Many politicians 
are no better than MachiaveUi, or, as his editor would probably prefer 

to put it, MachiaveUi is nearly as good as numbers of public men, and 

_ _ • 

is decidedly more intelligent. Therefore Mr. Burd esteems that 
neither entire moral obliquity, nor all the political error to be found 
in his works, wiU allow us to discard a wi'iter who, by dispensing 
with the conventional mask, holds the key to so much history. 

He will not forgive the clergy the undiscriminating outcry which 
they raised against the author of the Prince, and contrasts the 
easy temper of the ]\Iedici with the severity of Caraffa. MachiaveUi 
saw the Church at its worst, and having measured the incompetence 
and, as he judged, the insincerity of those Florentines who proclaimed 
the reign of Christ, he had acquired, like very many of his country¬ 
men, an entire contempt for religion. Therefore, when the Catholic 
reaction came, when the works of Savonarola and Erasmus were pro¬ 
scribed, and their most celebrated contemporaries were read subject 
to expurgation, he had earned the disrepute into which he fell. Even 
his earlier accusers were men whose own position was insecure—Pole, 
who was excluded from the papacy under suspicion as a fautor of 
heresy; Osorius, who himself did not escape the Index; and Catharinus, 
the universal censor, whom the Council of Trent was invited to con¬ 
demn, and whose book, one of the rai'est in Machiavellian literature, 
Mr. Burd has been almost the first to read. 

The action of the Council did not tend, as is supposed, to increase 
the rigour of the prohibitions, but, if an3rthing,' to relax it. Many 
divines recognised the necessity of revising the Roman Index, of 
which the Archbishop of Zara said, ‘ Non ha partorito alcun frntto, se 
non che ha scoperto infinite difficolta.’ The Commissioners struck 
off, some condemned books, and commenced a vast process of expur¬ 
gation. They sent the proposed alterations to authors from whpin 
they could expect a hearing, because, as they wrote in one case, ‘ Noi, 
come giudici benigni, e suoi amorevoli, prbcureremo di liberarlo di 
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quefita nota.’ They were divided in regard to Boccaccio, some 
doeming incurable, but wishing to recall the censure* The Arch-' 
bishop of Ragusa opined: ‘ A mio parere era meglio lasciarlo sub 
silentio, e non ne parlare ne in bene ne in male,’ The difficult labour 
of making the Decameron inoffensive to pious ears was completed in 
J573, and after some hesitation the ingenious revision was allowed to 
appear. Thereupon, on the 3rd of August, •the secretary of the Index 

wrote to Machiavelli’s representatives, authorising them to do as 
much for him, with such omissions as were found sufficient in 
Guicciardini. Five years later Mctorius informed the Cardinal at the 
head of the affairs of the Index that the works had been thoroughly 
revised and waited approbation—‘ levatone tutto quello che potesse 
dispiacere alia Santa Romana chiesa.’ With increasing rigour it was 
required that names of ill repute should be cancelled altogether. 
Students of the classics were not to know that they were reading 
notes by Camerarius, Stephanus, or other Protestants ‘ quorum 
omnium et singulorum ubique prorsus memoria ex quibuscunque 
libris abradenda est.’ A common injunction was: ‘ Deleantur in 
primis omnia nomina hsereticomm in toto libro; ’ ‘ Delendum est 
nomen Molinoei; ’ ‘ Dele : Nicolai Macchiavelli.’ The family were 
prepared to suppress a name which concealment could not obscure ; 
but when at last they were informed that a pseudonym must be 
substituted for it, they understood that, in the altered times, their 
labour bad become vain ; and the purified IMacbiavelli, part of which 
exists in the hands of the Mini&ter of Public Instruction, has never 
seen the light. 

This exceptional asperity can hardly have been provoked by the 
sayings against Rome, because, in the case of Guicciardini, these were 
easily got over; nor by the famous argument that Christianity makes 
inferior citizens, for nearly the same thing may be read in the works 
of a religious Italian, afterwards Pope ; ‘ Si vide Tltalia decadere total- 
i^ente da quanto le aveva 'procacciato un brillante splendore. . .La 
moUezza a’impadroni dei corpi e degli spirit!, e la Nazione Italiana 
divenne effeminata.’ But Machiavelli’s writings made it apparent 
that the accepted code of private morality does not govern national 
and international life. A problem long disguised by confounding 
property with sovereignty, and church with state, opened like an abyss 
before the fe^t of men. Whether politics are a godless occupation, 
independent of ethics, or possess a distinct morality technically adapted 
to special needs and conditions, the consequences were as formidable 
to as the Reformation. A Jaw discovered and fashioned by man 
to restrict^ if it did not supersede, the law revealed by 
Ther^. was a new legislator and a usurped authority; and the 
digger ^!?f di rival power, the danger latent in Copernicus, became 
hi Cbptijn;. If a ffdse policy or a foolish tax could do more 

of H§U ibax^ private vice, the laws which direct 
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the art of government are invested with an extraordinary prerogative. 

' Therefore, while Machiavelli’s early defenders were the men Who made * 
politics a science, Gentilis, who detected irony in the Pfvnce, and 
Harrington, who calls its author the Hippocrates of political pathology, 
at Home, earnest churchmen like Cardinal Baronins and' Pope Paul 
the Fifth declared politicians professing allegiance to their own 
scientific system the most perverse of misbelievers: * La secta de 
ios Politicos, que era la mas contraria heregia que jamas huvo,’ When, 
in the Esprit dea Loia, Montesquieu disparages the Inquisition, the 
great Dominican moralist Concina exclaims: ‘ Machiavellismus iste 
non minus ix)litico-civili quam sacro regimini pemiciosissimus est.’ 

Although Air. Burd guards against the mistake by which Villari 
has overstated the part of Father Possevino in turning opinion against 
Machiavelli, he is impatient with the Jesuits for their zeal against 
doctrines which he likens to the morality of their rule. The passage 
inopportunely quoted, and often quoted heretofore as the signal of 
later casuistry, the passage with the idiomatic mantrap ‘ obligare ad 
peccatum,’ does not bear the interpretation assigned ; and the root of 
those things which Mariana reverently terms the Infirmities of the 
Society must be looked for elsewhere than in the original Constitutions 
of the Order. When we are told that nobody could think of morality 
in the days of Ferdinand the Fifth and Lewis the Twelfth, and that 
a public conscience did not exist, the hyperbole is intended to rouse 
sluggish minds to the consideration that society is answerable for its 
members, and that a character can better be judged by the examples 
and opinions amid which it was formed than by any fixed principle. 
The intelligent interest which Machiavelli excites to-day is not due 
so much to political or religious tendency as to this maxim of recent 
philosophies. It has done much to moderate judgments, and to make 
history rational, at some risk to the notions of conscience, responsibility, 
and freedom, which apply with greatest fitness to men whose ability 
and power raise them above their fellows and beyond their age. 

In the enumeration of the classics who were known to Machiavelli 
and determined his views of society and state, one or two sentences 
are indicated as inspired by Thucydides. One of our authorities in 
this obscure labyrinth of political thought, Leo, couples the two men 
together as the keenest of all observers, and Daunou approves the 
opinion that Thucydides influences not isolated passages in Machiavelli, 
but the entire conformation of his mind: ‘ Ces observations ne 
laissent' du moins aucun doute sur le soin extreme aveo lequel 
rhistorien mpdeme avait 6tudi6 Tancien.’ The point has searbely 
been followed up, even in commenting on the tei^ibte'eighteenth 
chapter.' According to Mr. Burd, the low estimate of hvbnhh nature 
has more than anything else distorted his jud^eut; and Mtl 
Symonds means the same thing when .he says that indifference to 
perwnal ethics ntiated his political writings with philotophical errof. 
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But we do not know by what road be came to this belief in the 
essential depravity of mankind. If it is agreed be owed nothing 
to Christian divines, or to the Hellenising Valla, who writes: ‘ Honestas 
res inanis et imaginaria,’ the question remains whether this funda-- 
mental article of his historic faith descended to him from one who 
was already acknowledged the great model of historians. 

That the idea of progress was unknown^to men in those days, un¬ 
known to the Eenaissance and the contemporaries of Hythlodseus, is 
a proposition which may be argued either way. Although the British 
Museum has been scoured to fill the notes with suggestive and un¬ 
expected matter, the mode of reference is not always that of the 
perfect bibliographer. The story that the Bavarian Jesuits made a 
bonfire of Machiavelli in effigy is taken from Foscolo, who, in another 
book, is also Villari’s authority. But the report is supposed to come 
from Scioppius, two centuries earlier ; and as that literary gladiator 
is strangely unapproachable, it would have been interesting to learn 
exactly what he knew about it, from a man having the unique 
opportunities and energy of Mr. Buvd. » 

With an inquirer of so much gravity and truth, who has garnered 
and winnowed the harvest of all preceding labourers, and crowned it 
with his own strong hand, a little difference goes a long way. But it 
is too late for me to come with these objections, for he has already 
subjected*his published volume to the most impartial scrutiny, and 
has notified me such minute emendations where I saw nothing to 
amend, as cover a critic with silent confusion. Italians are still 
intent on the Machiavellian philosophy and the composition of the 
Prince \ but, in spite of iMl*. Burd’s scruples, it is not likely that any¬ 
body, lacking employment, will undertake, again in this generation, 
the work which he has done so well. 

Acton. 


5. 

DH. WESTCOTT ON KEl.IGIOUS THOUGHT.* 

Anything which the Bishop of Durliam publishes is sure to be notice¬ 
able. It may be said of him, as of another, that ‘ the dust of his 
writings is gold.' This little volume makes full proof of the wide 
learning, finished scholarship and mature wisdom stamped on every- 
thiBg:that proceeds from Dr. Westcott’s pen. One cannot,.indeed, 
h^p regretting the fragmentaiy character of the book. The design, 

’ ta the J^itory BeUg%9v$ Tkauylt in the Weet* By Brooke Foss 

Lord Bishop of Durham. .. .. 
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of which the first five essays are portions, and which, as the author tells 
us, he formed very early in life, was to help towards a better under¬ 
standing of the Christian creed by exhibiting the religious teaching 
of the great masters of Hellenic and Eoman thought. It is the more 
to be lamented that this intention has not been fully carried out, 
since no one, so far as I know, has treated the subject quite in the way 
which Dr. Westcott proposed. Of course the recognition of a pro¬ 
phetic element in the teaching of those ancient sages is nothing new. 
On the contrary, it is as old as Christianity, Clement of Alexandria 
calls philosophy ‘ a ^hoolmaster to bring the Hellenic mind, as the 
law the Hebrews, to Christ,’ Nay, St. Paul speaks of one of the 
poets of the Greeks as ‘ a prophet of their own,’ But no one, I think, 
has anticipated the Bishop of Durham's design ‘ to show how far the 
Gospel satisfies our natural aspirations, and illuminates dark places in. 
our experience,’ by tabulating, so to speak, the hopes and the desires, 
the errors and the silences, of ‘ those wise old spirits, ’as Jeremy Taylor 
happily calls them, ‘ who preserved natural reason and religion in 
the midst of heathen darkness.’ Only Plato, -^Eschylus and Euripides 
are thus treated in the volume before us. The other essays, indeed, 
especially those on Dionysius the Areopagite and Origen, no doubt 
illustrate the author’s general thought, while they are, assuredly, 
most suggestive studies of the subjects with which they deal. But 
I fancy most readers, who have properly grasped the scope of the 
Bishop’s original purpose, would gladly exchange them for the papers 
on Homer, Heraclitus, Virgil, Epictetus, Plotinus, which he projected 
and which unfortunately have remained unwritten. 

The keynote of the book is struck in the quotation from the 

Epistle to the Hebrews, prefixed to the first Essay, ‘ On the Mjrths 

• _ ^ 

of Plato’: ‘They that say such things declare plainly that they 

seek a country.’ Plato is here considered not as a philosopher, not 
as a lawgiver, not as a mystic, but as a prophet inspired, as Quintilian 
said, ‘by the spirit of the Delphic oracle.’ The Platonic myth is 
admirably described by Dr. Westcott as ‘ a possible material repre¬ 
sentation of a speculative doctrine, which is affirmed by instinct, but 
not capable of being established by a scientific process ’: a description, 
indeed, not holding true of all the Platonic stories, some of which 
should rather be termed allegories. Plato knew that principles, so long 
as they remain abstract, are inoperative; that only when, so to speak, 
they have been made flesh and have dwelt among ns in concrete 
form, do they exercise much power; that truth must be ‘ embodied 
in a tale ’ if itds to touch the heart. 

t 

The myths of Plato (Dr. Westcott writes) remain an unfhiling testimony to 
the religious wants of man. They show not only that reason, by its logical pro¬ 
cesses, is unable to satisfy thegi, but also in what directions its weakness is most 
apparent and least supportable. They form, as it were, a natural scheme of the 
questions with which a revelation might be expected to detd-rcreation, providence 

Voh. XXXI—No. 182 3 B 
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immortality—which, ae they lie farthest from the reason, lie nearest to the heart. 
And in doing this they are so far an unfulhlled prophecy, of which the teaching 
of Christianity is the fuliilment. 

I must refer the reader to Dr* Westcott’s own pages for the 
development and proof of this view. Let us go on to glance briefly 
at the second essay, which deals in a^like way with iEschylus. 
He, our author aptly observes, is the prophet of Greek tragedy, as 
Sophocles' is the artist, and Euripides the realist. Dr. Westcott 
points out that the Greek play was essentially a religions rite, 
the Greek theatre a temple, the Greek tragedian a national 
preacher. This is, of course, familiar to every scholar. But I could 
almost wish that it had been a little more dwelt upon in a book 
addressed ad p<ypvtlum. The Greek drama was derived from the 
more ancient mysteries. It was the exposition in the theatre of the 
sacred things before kept hidden in the temples. The invention of 
tragedy was not merely a great literary fact: it was also an- event of 
capital importance in the religious history of Hellas. The work of 
the great masters of the tragic stage was to bring out in relief the 
deep truths which lived in the old national legends : to reset them 
in the forms furnished by creative genius ; to present the facts of man’s 
existence transfigured and idealised; and thus, as Aristotle tells us, 
to cleanse the soul by pity and terror. Such was Greek tragedy in 
general. The burden of ^Eschylus is the absolute and indefeasible 
claim of Divine Law upon our obedience, and the inexorableness of 
its judgments. 

The 'Prfm^hmsy the Seven against Thebes^ the Orestea^ contain ‘ a natural testi¬ 
mony of the soul’ to the reality of sin and the inevitable penalty which it carries 
in itself, and to the need which man has of a Divine deliverer to check and control < 
the consequences of violated law. If Plato tells us what are the aspirations of 
man, ^schylus tells us what are the requirements of the law of God, 

• Of all the essays in the volume perhaps the most fascinating—at 
least I speak for myself—is the one on Euripides. It is well worthy 
of the pains which it cost the author. ‘ I wrote out/ Dr. Westcott 
tells us, ‘every passage in his extant plays and fragments which 
seemed to bear upon ’ his religious teaching. And certainly in the 
large number of quotations brought together we have abundant 
material for concluding to the poet’s judgment from various points of 
sight. I suppose the reason of the peculiar charm that Euripides 
exercises over us is to be found in the ‘ touches of things common' 
which seem rather to belong to our age than to his. In his breadth 
of sympathy, in his mastery of the emotions, in his truthfulness to 
life, he stands alone among the poets of antiquity. ‘Euripides, the 
humai^ with his droppings of warm tears.’ 

He fizeated the drama [Dr. Westcott remarks] as Socrates ideated philosophy^ 
He htboght it to tommon concerns of daily experience, to the trials and pas- 
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sions of simple men and women. The office of feeling, the oneness and end of 
humanity, the completeneBs of man’s future being, the reign of righteousness, 
existence in God—these were the truths which Euripides felt after. His jreligious 
teaching corresponds in a word with that most touching and noble sentence which 
Plato, in this case perhaps with more than usual truth, quotes from a conversa¬ 
tion with Socrates on the evening of his .death. * In regard to the faqts of a future 
life, a man,’ said Phiedo, * must either learn or find out their nature, or if he can¬ 
not do that, take, at any rate, the best and least assailable of human words, and, 
borne on this as on a raft, perform in peril the voyage of life, unless he should be 
able to accomplish the journey with less risk and danger on a surer vessel—some 
word divine.’ 


And here I may remind the Bishop of Durham of » fragment 
of Euripides—very striking and significant, it seems to me—which 
presents a close analogy with this quotation from Plato, and which 
he has apparently overlooked: 

ILefi^ov fi€v (f)as yf^vxar 
roif ^ov\ofi(Poif aBXovf irpofiaBttv 

iroBev fffkaarroPf ris pi(a koxov, 
riva Bei paKdp6iv fKBvtrapivovs 
ivpeip dvd/rav^av. 


Surely in this aspiration for light which shall reveal the source 
of human wretchedness and the Deity that will deliver from it, we 
may hear the voice of 

the prophetic soul of the great world, 

Dreaming on things to come. 


‘ Poets,’ said Plato, ‘ utter great and wise things which they them¬ 
selves do not understand.’ 


W. S. Lilly. 


6 . 

‘ POEMS BY EMILY DICKENSON.* 

An American lady, who nearly missed being the most distinguished 
poetess her country has yet produced, died in middle age some six 
years ago. In life she was but little known, and rarely even seen. 
This aloofness, tinged with eccentricity, and possibly, attributable to 
some early sorrow, characterises all she wrote. Her scattered verse 
has only been published since her death; and such fame as Emily 
Dickenson has achieved as yet is, therefore, posthumous. She avoided 

> Pomt. By Smily Dickenson Boston: Boberts Brothers. 
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publicity in any form; and this indifference to recognition, I take it, 
accounts for the imperfection of her verse. I cannot subscribe to 
the idea that her audacious violation of rhyme, her careless obscurity 
were wilful. I rather incline to the belief that, writing for herself 
alone, so Idng as she committed the thought that burned within her . 
to paper, with some assonance which pleased her ear—or even, in 
some cases, without it—she was satisfied. She would not have been 

satisfied that these thoughts, clearly the cries wrung from a passionate, 
suffering soul, should have been given to the world without further 
polish. Yet we cannot regret the publication of this little volume. 
The world is richer by some exquisite lines, some beautiful couplets ; 
only in one or two instances by a poem which is complete and perfect. 
But in all, the possession of Imagination—that rarest gift—is con¬ 
spicuous : Imagination, and a strong individuality, akin to that of no 
other writer, though at moments there is something that recalls 
Blake, and, at others, Emily Bronte. The following is a vivid example 
of her strong conception. One can almost fancy that the writer had 
before her eyes some grand allegorical design by O. Watts when she 
sat down, and wrote at white heat:— 

The Chabiot 

Because 1 could not stop for’ Death, 

He kindly stopped for me'; 

■ The carriage held but just ourselves, 

And Immortality. 

We slowly drove, he knew no haste, 

And I had put away 

My labor, and my leisure, too, 

Eor his civility. 

We passed the school where children played, 

Their lessons scarcely done; 

We passed the fields of gazing grain: 

We passed the setting sun. 

We paused before a house that seemed 
A swelling of the ground; 

The roof was scarcely visible, 

The cornice but a mound. 

Since then ’tis centuries; but each 
Feels shorter than the day 

I first surmised the horses’ heads 
WOTe toward eternity. 

Those five'stanzas, though I suppose they cannot be called perfect, 
inasmuch as the rhymes in the second and fifth must be judged in¬ 
correct, have a quality which is rare in poetry of any period. Miss 
Dickenson’s pft of sumg, now as in an Apoccdyptic vision, now as in 
a dream ofikiryland, is unique among minor minstrels, Her range, 
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It is true, is limited; as though the solitary soul only looked out¬ 
wardly on certain phases of nature, inwardly on certain insoluble 
problems of life. But in such exquisite poems as the following— 
exquisite, in spite of its provoking imperfection—one sees how 
Imagination with her could descend from its lofty pedestal and pipe 
and frisk away among the’ meadows to a fanciful tune of its own. 

The Gbass 

The grass so little has to do— 

A sphere of simple green, 

With only butterflies to brood, 

And bees to entertain, 

And stir all day to pretty tunes 
The breezes fetch along, 

And hold the sunshine in its lap, 

And bow to everything; 

And thread the dews all night, like pearls, 

And make itself so fine,— 

A duchess were too common 
For such a noticing. 

And even when it dies, to pass 
In odours so divine, 

As lowly spices gone to sleep, 

Or amulets of pine. 

And then to dwell in sov’reign bams. 

And dream the days away,— 

The grass so little has to do, 

I wish 1 were the hay! 

The blemishes in these stanzas are obvious; and the third one 
seems to me entirely bad; but one pardons a great deal for the sake 
of the second (in spite of its careless neglect of rhyme), and the last, 
which contains two exquisite lines. A common singer would have 
seen no farther than the cutting down of the grass, ‘ which to-day is 
and to-morrow is cast into the oven.’ 

Akin to this, but deeper in feeling, is the nearly perfect little song 
numbered ix. in the collection labelled ‘ Love.’ 

I 

Have you got a brook in your little heart, 

Wliere bashful flowers blow, 

And blushing birds go down to drink, 

And shadows tremble so ? 

II 

And nobody knows, so still it flows, 

That any brook is there; 

And yet your little draught of life 
Is daily drunken there. 
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Then look out for the little brook m March, 

When the rivers overflow, 

And the snows come hurrying from the hills. 

And the bridges often go. 

IV 

« 

And later, in August it may be. 

When the meadows parching lie. 

Beware, lest this little brook of life. 

Some burning noon go dry! 

Many of the poems, as a whole, are poor, but in nearly all occurs 
some original thought struck out in a finely-turned line. In one, 
which expresses the intense longing to know how a beloved and absent 
one died, she asks 

And was he confident imtil 

Ill fluttered out in everlasting well P 

and she concludes her tender, anxious catechism thus: 

Was he afraid or tranquil P 
Might he know 

How conscious consciousness could grow. 

Till love that was, and love too blest to be 

Meet,—and the junction be Eternity P 

I could quote many more passages showing the pearls that are 
strung on pack-thread, alongside common beads, throughout these 
curious poems. But space will only allow me to transcribe two 
couplets, which are complete in themselves, and which, as the cry of 
a suffering soul, not bereft of faith, and struggling for resignation, 
seem to me wonderfully pathetic, in their passionate, child-like* sim¬ 
plicity. 

' I shall know why, when time is over. 

And I have ceased to wonder why; 

Christ will explain each separate anguish. 

In the fair schoolroom of the sky. 

He will tell me what Peter promised, 

And I, for wonder at his woe, 

I shall forget the drop of anguish 
That scalds me now, that scalds me now. ^ 

In the short preface which tefis how Miss Dickenson spent years 
, without setting her foot beyond the doorstep of her father’s house, 
Mrs, T. W. Higgenson says : ‘ In many cases these verses will seem 
^ the reader like poetry tom up by the roots, with rain and dew and 
earth still clinging to them, giving a freshness and fragrance not 
otherwise to be conveyed/ That is a very apt image. And yet the 
lait thitig that could be said of this volume is that it is ‘ of the earth, 
earthy/ 


Haiultok A1d& 
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THE SPIRIT OF ISLAM.» 

The religion of Mohammed attracts more attention every year from 
thoughtful minds of very various bents. If Buddhism must ever 
possess a superior fascination for the contemplative philosopher, Islam 
may claim a practical force and importance which are obviously 
beginning to make themselves felt among fair-minded Christians, and 
which have had their effect upon those who are responsible for British 
authority in the East. Of the success of Mohammedanism among 
the uneducated masses there has never been any doubt since the 
subject was fairly brought before the public by Mr. Blyden, Mr. 
Bosworth Smith, and more recently and in a more startling manner 
by Canon Isaac Taylor. * The beneficent influence of Islam upon the 
morals and social life of the tribes of West Africa has been proved 
beyond possibility of cavil, and though this is but a partial test of 
the value of a religion, it is by no means the least important: indeed, 
those who regard a faith in the Hght of a police would afl&rm that it 
was the most efficient test of all. But we like to feel that there is 
something more in a religion than the coarser elements which appeal 
to the uninstructed unimaginative sotd, W© want to know what the 
educated Muslim really believes; how far he holds the same dogmas 
and performs the same ritual as the Nile boatman or the Mandingo 
of the Niger; and to what extent this system influences his life for 
good or evil. To discover this we must search in Egypt and India, in 
countries, that is to say, where European education may be found 
combined with Oriental beliefs. And in our search we are bound to 
be cautiously on our guard against the lukewarm eclectic Muslim, 
who admires most creeds, and really only professes Islam because it is 
about'as good as the rest. That kind of philosopher is to be met with 
everywhere, and he is quite as useless to the student of genuine 
Islam as a follower of Mr. Herbert Spencer. One might as well ask 
for an exposition of patriotism from that other vicious outcome of 
indifference, the cosmopolite, so called because he loves every other 
country as little as he does his own. 

Syed Anxe&e Ali’s new book gives us just what we are in search ot 

It is to a large extent an expansion of his Critical Excm^mation of the 

« 

^ TheL\fe tmd Teachin^$ of or the Sjsirlt ofltlant. By Syed Ameer 

AH, tt.Av<^>i^>^'Bairriater-at-law, a Jodge-of the High Ooort of Jodioatore .in 
Bengal, Ao; Ijondea: AHen.&J3o., 1881.:.. 
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Life and TeachiTiga of Mohammed which appeared in 1873, and it 
contains portions, of his PersoTial Law of the Mohamrneda/nsy 1880; 
but *80 &r from being a disadvantage, it is rather a gain to find 
that opinions, which were boldly set forth nearly twenty years ago, 
still hold good in the mind of so able, conscientious, and acute a 
reasoner. For we are not listening to the ingenious elaborations of 
a trained theologian of the Azhar, or the rant of an hysterical dervish: 
we have here the well-thought-out reasoning of a judge of the High 
Court in Bengal, a barrister of English training, and a man of wide 
reading and culture. Syed Ameer Ali represents what is best among 
educated Mohammedans, and his views are shared by a considerable 
body of his brother Indians. The importance of his book, as form¬ 
ulating the articles of faith and religion professed by the most 
enlightened of our Mohammedan fellow-subjects, cannot easily be 
overestimated. 

The whole point of the book may be stated in a few words. Of 
course there are many side-issues treated, some well and some weakly. 
There is a well-written outline of the life of the Prophet, in which 
very little allowance has to be made for the prepossessions of the 
devout Muslim. The serious subjects of controversy in the career of 
Mohammed are few, and on most of them we find ourselves entirely 
in accord with Ameer Ali, who is not disposed to shirk these diffi¬ 
culties when they arise. But any discussion of such questions would 
only lead us away from the main position, and it is no less undesirable 
in a limited space to join issue with our author when he commits 
himself to numerous errors of fact and deduction in his last four 
chapters, in which he treats, at second or third hand, and quite in¬ 
adequately, of the political, sectarian, literary, scientific, and philo¬ 
sophical influence of Islam, in its contact with divers nations. In 
these portions of his work Syed Ameer Ali is sometimes ill-informed, 
and his want of Arabic scholarship does not provide the remedy; while 
his reading of history is unquestionably perverted by the prejudices 
of the partisan. 

These blemishes, however, in no sense detract fi:om the jjignal 
importance of the book as an exposition of the educated Muslim's 
faith. Mistakes in history do not injure the main position, which is 
briefly this: the defects, the formalism and narrow dogmatism, of 
, modem Islam are not essential to the religion of Mohammed, and do 
not proceed from the Koran; they are the result of the stereotyping 
influence of centuries of conventional theologians, commentators, and 
schoolmen, who have substituted the fixed authority of a church in ’ 
place of the exercise of individual judgment. Mohammed created 
no priestly class, no caste of Brahmans, no authorised intermediaries 
betiReen man and the Creator. All men, in his system, were equal 
befiffe Clod, and none need or could approach Him through the offices 
of' another. Every man, th^fore, has the right to use his own 
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judgment in reading the Scripture. Mohammed himself exhausted the 
j)Owefs of language in trying to induce the Arabs to reason for them¬ 
selves, to study creation and the law of nature, and draw the inevitable 
deductions, Thtj Koran itself was always held up by him as a plain 
book, which he who runs may read ; and he maintained that when a 
man could not find a clejy direction in it for any special emergency, 
he was bound to xise his own judgment. Hence it is claimed that 
Mohammed was the A])OstIe of Keason, and assuredly there are few 
more reasonable books than the Koran, read by the light of common 
sense. The religion it teaches is the simplest form of theism ; there 
is nothing miraculous, nothing su])erstitious; and its practical pre- 
ce])ts are equally sensible. 

Ilight(^ousiiess (said Mohammed) is not turning* your face to the east or the 
west; but he is righteous who believelh in God and tbe Last Day, and the 
Angels, and the Scripture, and the Prophets, and who giveth wealth, for the love 
of God, to his kinsfolk and to orplians, and to the needy and the ‘son of the 
road,* and to them that ask', and for tlie freeing of slaves; and who is instant in 
prayt*r, and giv(^th alms; and those who fulfil their honcl when they promise, and 
the patient in adversity and allliction, and in time of violence,—these are they who 
arc true,—these* are they who fe,ar God (Kor. ii. 172). 

Why, then, il will Ix'asked, if Islam provides so reasonable a creed 
and so wholesome a standard of .conduct, are there so many objection¬ 
able features in the Mohammedanism that wo see to-day ? Why is 
there a certain amount of rank superstition, and why is there a vicious 
social system ? Syed Ameer AH’s repdy is that these are not in the 
Koran: timy are the fruit of scholasticism, the corrupt glosses of 
])rofessional theologians and doctors of the law. 

The present stagnation of the Musulmnn communities (he says) is principally 
due to the iiotion which has fixed itself on tlitj minds of the generality of M(»s- 
leras, that the right to the (exercise of private judgment ceased wath tbe early 
legists, that its exercise in modern times is sinful, and that a Moslem, in order to 
be regarded as an orthodox follower of Mohammed, should belong to one or other 
of the schools established by the schoolmen of Islam, and abandon his judgment 
absolutely to tht; interpretations of men who lived in the ninth century and could 
have no conception of the necessities of the nineteenth. . , . The lives and con¬ 
duct of a large number of Moslems at tbe present day are governed less by the 
precepts and teaching of the Master, and more by the theories and opinions of the 
mujtahids and imams who have tried, each according to his lights, to construe the. 
revelations vouchsafed to the Teacher. . . . They forgot that the Prophet, from 
the pinnacle of his genius, had spoken to all humanity. They mixed up the tem¬ 
porary with the permanent, the universal with the particular. , . , Most of the 
rules which now govern the conscience of so many professors of the feith are 
liardly derived'from any express and positive declaration of the Koran, bfit for the 
n^ost part from the lego-religious books. 

This is perfectly true. ‘ Just as the Hebrews deposed their 
Pentateuch in favour of the Talmud, so the Moslems have abolished 
the Koran in favour of the traditions and decisions of the learned.' 

Von. XXXI—No. 182 3 0 
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It is astonishing how few of the formal rites and even dogmas of 
mediaeval and modern Islam are to be found laid do\ra in the Koran. 
Definite enough in its main teaching, it is the vaguest book in the 
world in lesser ix»ints of doctrine and forms ; and if.a coach and four 
may be driven through the statute book, there is no conceivable 
vehicle too cumbrous to be manmuvred IJarough the many open 
gates of the Mohammedan Scripture. But it is in no such spirits of 
evasion that Syed Ameer AH declares that the law of the Koran 
does not provide for the final settlement of various details of social 
and religious conduct. lie is a strict believer in the inspiration of the 
holy book and the superiority of the teaching of INIohammed over 
all other religions, and he would not wilfully minimise any express 
ordinance of his master’s. He simply states a fact when he says that 
many of these minor elements of modern Islam are not in the Koran 
and therefore are not articles of faith. Ktill, there are a certain 
number of regulations which are in tJie Koran but which hardly 
accord with the standfird of modern ethics, and so lionest a thinker 
as Syed Ameer Ali would be the last to ignore them. He admits the 
difficulty frankly enough, and argues that it is due entirely to the 
limitations and peculiarities of the peo])le to whom the Koran was 
spoken; that the minor ordinances in (juestion, when not too vague 
to be capable of definition, are 

rules and regulations enunciated for the common exigencies of the day, in an infant 
society. 15ut to suppose that the greatest Keformer tiie world has ever produced, 
the greatest upholder of the sovereignty of Koason, ilio man who proclaimed that 
the world was govenied and guided by law and order, and that the law of nature 
meaht progressive developmimt, ever contemplated that CAon those injunctions 
which were called forth by the passing necessities of a somi-civilised people should 
become immutable to the end of the Avorld, is doing an injustice to the Prophet of 
Islam. 

And again: 

The wonderful adaptability of the Islamic prect'jjts to all ages and nations; their 
entire concordance with the light of rf^asoii; the absence of all mysterious doc¬ 
trines to cast a shade of sentimental ignorance round the primal truths implanted in 
the human breast;—all prove that Islam represents the latest development of the 
religious faculties of our being. Those who have ignored the historic significance 
of some of its precepts have deemed that their siieming harshness or inadaptability 
to present modes of thought ought to exclude it from any claim to universality. 
But a little inquiry into tlie historic value of laws and precepts, a little more fair¬ 
ness in the examination of facts, would evince the temporary character of such 
rules, as may appear scarcely consonant with the requirements or prejudices of 
modem times. The catholicity of Islam, its expansiveness, and its charity to all 
moral creeds, has been utterly mistaken, perverted, or wilfully concealed by the 
bigotry of rival religions. 

We are not prepared to follow Syed Ameer Ali implicitly in all 
he adduces in support- of his argument. As a Muslim he naturally 
assumes a wider grasp and foresight in his Prophet than we are dis- 
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posed to allow hirrr; and in dealing, for instance, with one of the 
most prominent of what he calls ‘ temporaiy enactments/ polygamy, he 
undoubtedly makes too little of such a glaring defect as Mohammed’s 
personal uxoriousness. This cannot be wholly explained away, and 
has certainly exercised an unwholesome influence on his disciples in 
all ages, which the actual sanction of polygamy in the Koran might 
not by itself have exercised. Strange as it may seem, all the Koran 
teaches on this subject is this: 

If ye fear that ye cannot do justice between orphans, then marry such women 

as are lawful to you, by twos, or threes, or fours ; and if ye fear ye cannot be im¬ 
partial, then only one, or what [slaves] your right hands possess : that is the chief 
thing, that ye be not unfair (Kor. iv. 3). 

On this enigmatic remark is the Mohammedan system of four 
wives founded! So obscure is it that worthy Muslims have been 
found who ’interpreted it to mean ^tliat they might marry wives in 
Imtches of two or three or four at a time, and have acted religiously 
up to their inteq)retatiou ; whilst others have added ‘ two or three or 
four ’ together, to their entire satisfaction. Eut in face of Moham¬ 
med’s own exain})le, Syed Ameet Ali cannot reasonably contend 
that it is a misrepresentation and a ‘ reprehensible mistake’ to say 
that the Prophet either ‘ adopted or legalised polygamy.’ He did 
both, and probably rigidly, considering the times and the people: 
whether he meant the system to be perpetuated is another matter. 

If many Muslims agree with Syed Ameer Ali in denouncing 
polygamy as ‘an adulterous connection,’, disavowing divorce, and 
<lisapproving of the seclusion of women, we shall soon see a change 
in the social state of Islam. Ninety-five per cent, of the Indian 
Musulmans are monogamists, and everywhere in the countries of 
Islam polygamy is the exception; but this is usually due to economy 
or some such cause. liet it be from principle, as in Ameer Ali’s case, 
and Islam will go upwards a long step on the ladder of civilisation. 

Our object, however, is not so much to criticise, as to emphasise 
the singular interest and significance of the position taken up in this 
book. A devout and strict Mohammedan of high intellectual powers 
and European education has here explained his faith, and vindicated the 
right of private judgment against the dictates of orthodox tradition. 
He puts his case with singular ability and straightforwardness, and 
his exposition of the views of educated Muslims in modem India 
must possess a high value to all who are able to appreciate their 
importance both to England and to the East at large. 


Stanley Lane-Poole. 
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‘ THE HORRORS OF HUNGER' 


The diminished flow of the donations to the Shishkoff Eussian Famine 
Fund now warrants the cessation of the work of receiving, acknow¬ 
ledging, and forwarding them, w'hich the publishers of this Review 
have so kindly performed. The subscription list of the Nineteenth 
Century is therefore closed, and the names of all subscribers will Jbe 
published in the next (May) number of the Review. 

Upwards of 2,000i, has been forwarded from the offices of the 
Nineteenth Century by Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. to Mr. Shish¬ 
koff, from whose last letter of thanks it would appear that the actual 
famine in his districts of the country is now giving place to one of 
its dreaded consequences, typhus fever. Mr. Shishkoff has wisely 
devoted part of the funds sent to him towards the relief of those 
stricken by this pestilence. He says in his last letter: 

‘ The distress has driven thousands of peasants to the town of 
Samara, and amongst these thousands of half-fed, half-clad, and 
penniless men, women, and children—as you may well imagine.— 
disease soon found an eaSy prey. Typhus has broken out in two 
village centres in the district of Bouzoulouk and Novo-Ouzensk --in 
a group of villages in the first district thejre are about 650 persons 
ill, in the second about 350 men down. Local means are quite in¬ 
adequate. ... I have decided to send a detachment—two doctors, 
four assistants, and four Sisters of Charity—to Novo-Ouzensk with all 
the means necessary; and to open immediately an hospital for 100 
patients in the town of Samara, with a similar staff of doctors, assist¬ 
ants, and nurses, out of the fund collected by yourself. ... I think 
it will be judicious to apply part of your subscription to assist those 
whom hunger and want have made the victims of typhus. The cost 
of the hospital (100 patients) will be about 500Z. for the two months 
of March and April (old style), and the cost of the medical party to 
the Novo-Ouzensk villages about 200Z. for the same time.' 

Ed. Nineteenth Century. 


Thfi Editor of Tbs KiNsa?BE3irTH Centubt cannot undertake 

to return u/naccepted MSS. 
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The iinpending dispolution of Parliament, upon wluch hang issues of 
vital importance to Ireland and the Empire, may at any moment have 
become an accomplished fact, while in any event its announcement 
cannot long be delayed. It is not my purpose to discuss the probable 
results of the great electoral contest, but to utilise the occasion for a 
brief historical survey of some of the most momentous political 
struggles of the past. These struggles were not only profoundly in¬ 
teresting in themselves, but they form significant landmarks in the 
history of legislation, and in the growth and development of popular 
freedom. 

While Parliament may be dissolved by an exercise of the royal 
prerogative, its duration under ordinary circumstances cannot be inter¬ 
fered with by the Sovereign. Before the Triennial Act of 1694, there 
was no constitutional limit to the continuance of a Parliament but the 
will of the Crown; now, under the Septennial Act of 1716, it ceases to 
exist after seven years from the day on which, by the writ of summons, 
it was appointed to meet. Before the Revolution of 1688 a Parliament 
was dissolved by the demise of the Crown; but by the Acts 7 and 8 
William III. and'6 Anne, a Parliament was determined six months 
after the death of the Sovereign. So the law remained until, by the 
Reform Act of 1867, it was provided that the Parliament in being 
at any future demise of the C;:own shall not be determined by such 
demise, but shall continue as long as it would have otherwise continued 
VoL. XXXT—No. 183 3 D 
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unless dissolved by the Crown. Lord Famborough ably demonstrated 
that the charge that the passing of the Septennial Act was a breach 
of trust by Parliament was unfounded. ‘Parliament has absolute 
power to make or repeal any law ; and every one of its acts is again 
open to revision. Without a prior dissolution of Parliament, the 
unions of Scotland and Ireland were effected, at an interval of nearly 
a century, measures involving the extinrtion of the Parliaments of 
those countries and a fundamental change in that of England much 
greater than the Septennial Act had made. That Act could have- 
been repealed at any t ime if Parliament bad deemed it advisable, 
and no other ground than*that of expediency can now be reasonably 
urged for shortening the duration of Parliaments.' * It is curious, 
as Mr. Lecky has pointed out,® that the Tory jiarty under Walpole 
and Pelham advocated triennial and even annual Parliaments, which 
afterwards became the watchwords of the most extreme Radicals ; 
while the Whigs; taking thfur stand upon the Septennial Act, con¬ 
tended against the Tories for the longer duration of Parliaments. 
Another interesting fact whicji may be cited is that a motion for 
annual Parliaments—a change which finds few supporters now—was 
only defeated by 145 to 113 in the session of 1745. In addition to 
(1) the dissolution of Pailiainent by the will of the Sovereign, or (2) by 
the effluxion of tim*^ under the Septennial Act. Pitt’s dissolution of 
Parliament in 1784 established (3) this rule of conduct as a precedent: 
that if the Ministers chosen by the Crown do not possess the confidence 
of the House of Commons, they may advise an appeal to the people, 
with whom rests the ultimate decision. This course was followed in 
1807, in 1831, in 1834, in 1841, and on other occasions since, with 
varying results. Dissolutions of Parliament have also, of course, 
occurred from a fourth cause—namely, when th(* constituencies liav(^ 
been readjusted and enlarged under the various Reform Acts. Witli 
regard to dissolutions by Ministers, Lord Beaconsfield was responsible 
for one dissolution of a somewhat dramatic character, and Mr. Glad¬ 
stone has also on two critical occasions appealed to the constituencies. 
After the passing of the Septennial Act there had only been one instance 
of a premature dissolution before 1784, and that was in 1747, under 
Pelham’s administration. Sir Samuel Romilly once remarked in the 
House of , Commons that out of eleven Parliaments of George the 
Third, eight had lasted six years. But in the nineteenth century, 
frequent dissolutions have reduced Parliaments at stated periods to 
an average duration of three or four years. For example, from the 
accession of William the Fourth in 1830 to the year 18C0, there were 
no fewer than ten Parliaments, showing an average duration of three 
years only. But the Parliament which met on the 31st of May, 185*3, 
wa^ not dissolved till the 6th of July, 1865, thus exceeding ihe six 

* (*o^itutional of Ikglandt vol, i. 

* of Efipland in the Ei^ftteentk Century, vol. i. 
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years’ ordinary limit by thirty-six days. It is not expected that the 
Parliament now approaching its end will equal, much less surpass, 
this in duration.® 

I do not propose in this article to go farther back than the' time 
of Sir Kobert Walpole—the first statesman with whom the title of 
Prime Minister is distinctively associated. So long as he was in 
power, Walpole bestrode the political world like a colossus. Dukes, 
earls, statesmen, friends of the King, all went down like ninepins 
before this haughty and imperious Minister, if they ventured to 
thwart his will. He was not a man of the first order in abilities and 
eloquence, yet with the exception of Pitt no political leader ever en¬ 
joyed such a complete personal ascendency. Burke paid tribute to 
his prudence, steadiness, and vigilance, which preserved the Crown to 
the royal family, and its laws and liberties to the country. Lord 
Stanhope admitted that ‘ he understood the true interest of his country 
better than any of his contemporaries.’ But his faults were great. 
He was extremely jealous of his rivals, and would share the govern¬ 
ment with no one, He clipped the wings of the brilliant Carteret, 
and when he had got rid of all his rivals except, Lord Townshend, he 
made the characteristic remark that ‘ the firm must be Walpole and 
Townshend, not Townshend and Walpole.’ Walpole’s famous or in¬ 
famous saying with regard to virtue generally, was carried out in 
politics. He held that every man had his price, and he paid it. He 
was probably the greatest*manager of the House of Commons ever 
witnessed, but he unquestionably debauched it, and inaugurateil Par¬ 
liamentary corruption as a definite systemi His own son Horace, in 
his Memo irs of George II., made the startling admission that Walpole 
‘ never was thought honest till he was out of power.’ 

The dissolution of Parliament which took place after the death of 

® While these pages were in the press, a discussion arose in the House of' Com¬ 
mons (April 8) as to the expediency of repealing the Septennial Act. Interesting 
speeches were made by Sir W. Foster and Mr. H. Fowler, in favour of repeal and of 
shorter Parliaments, and by Mr. Ambrose and Mr. Balfour on‘the other side. Sir W. 
Foster’s motion for repeal was lost by 188 to 142. It is a curious circumstance that 
this question, in which one might suppose the representatives of the people would be 
deeply concerned, has never led to largo divisions. In 1818 a motion for repeal which 
had the support of Brougham and Komilly, was rejected by 117 to 42 votes; and a 
similar motion in 1837 was lost by 90 to 87 votes. Mr. Tennyson D’Eyncourt 
actually obtained leave in 1849 to bring in a Kepeal Bill, by a majority of five; but 
the numbers were extremely small—Ayes, 46, Noes, 41. In 1771 Lord Chatham 
solemnly declared himself * a convert to Triennial Parliaments,’and in 1797, Mr. Grey 
(afterwards Karl Grey, the Reform Premier), advocated shorter Parliaments. But 
the majority of statesmen, as well as of members of the House of Commons generally, 
have resisted change on the ground that the natural life of Parliament is piacticaUy 
no longer than six years, while frequent dissolutions have reduced the average dura¬ 
tion of Parliaments to about four years. Then, again, it has been argued that, if 
Parliaments were elected for three years only, various contingencies would often 
reduce them to annual ParliamexUs, with the double result of keeping the nation in' 
a constant state of political turmoil and excitement, and of burdening candidates 
with heavy and continuous expenses.' 
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Queen Anne was one of the most important in our history. Had it 
resulted in the return of a Tory majority it might have meant the 
failure of the accession of the House of Brunswick, and certainly a Tory 
triumph wouldhavebeen—^asoneof our leading historians has observed 
—a direct incentive to civil war. But the Crown threw its influence 
strenuously, and not always scrupulously, on the side of the Whigs. 
The King issued a proclamation referring‘to the evil designs of dis¬ 
affected men ; reviewing the unsatisfactory condition of public affairs; 
the interruption of commerce, and the grievous miscarriages of the late 
Government; and urging the electors to have a particular regard to 
such candidates ‘ as showed a firmness to the Protestant succession 
when it was in danger.’ The country responded to the King’s appeal; 
the Whigs secured an immense majority, and from this election 
dated a long period of Whig ascendency, in which Walpole became 
the bright particular star. A second important dissolution was that of 
1734, during the premiership of Walpole, It is said that during the 
elections which ensued Walpole himself spent no less than 60,000?. 
of his private fortune upon them. Although neither party had the 
success it anticipated at the polls, Walpole secured a majority; hut 
it was considerably smaller than that obtained at the election pre¬ 
ceding. However, the Prime Minister maintained his Parliamentary 
influence undiminished, and it seemed as though the Opposition 
were completely demoralised. The system of bribery pursued in the 
constituencies was carried into the House of Commons itself. Siij)- 
porters of the Government frequently received at the close of the 
session from 500?. to 1,000?. for their services ; and Walpole himself 
boasted that one important division rejecting the demand of the 
Prince of Wales for an increased allowance only cost the Government 
900?, At one time more than half the members of Parliament were 
in the receipt of public money in the form of })ensions or Government 
offices; while the system of loans and contracts enabled the Minis try 
to buy over many others. What would be thought of the condition 
of the public conscience if such things were possible now ? Pelham, 
who succeeded Walpole, would gladly have done without bribery, but 
the system had obtained too strong a hold. Horace Walpole, who 
hated Pelham, made this admission : ‘ I believe Mr. Pelham would 
never have wet his finger in corruption if Sir K. Walj^ole had not 
dipped up to the elbow; but as he did dip, and as Mr. Pelham was 
persuaded that it was as necessary for him to be Minister as it was 
for Sir R. Walpole, he plunged as deep.’ 

Walpole, besides being the greatest commercial Minister England 
has ever seen, was emphatically a peace Minister, though he was 
reluctantly driven into war. He had no heart in it, however. When 
theppposition of the Prince of Wales, Pulteney, Carteret, Wilmington, 
and ^hers gathei»d strength, his own influence gradually diminished. 
He splendidly rebutted the mertion for his own dismissal, turning with 
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-withering sarcasm upon his opponents, but the dissolution of 1741 
practically sealed his fate. He came back weaker, and although he 
bore up bravely on the meeting of the new Parliament, he was de¬ 
feated on the question of the Chippenham election petition, and 
resigned all his offices. A committee was subsequently appointed to 
inquire into the acts of his Government, but little was proved against 
Walpole except tlie most trivial charges. It should be said, however, 
that there was great difficulty in obtaining evidence. The fallen 
Minister was created Earl of Orford, but he seldom spoke in the House 
of Lords, having, as he said, ‘ left his tongue in the Commons.’ The 
scandal in connection with election petitions—which were tried at the 
bar of the House, and made the occasion for fierce party conflicts—be¬ 
came at last so flagrant that the Grenville Act of 1770 was passed. By 
this Act, petitions were relegated to a committee of thirteen members, 
selected by the sitting members and petitioners from a list of forty- 
nine, chosen by ballot—to whom each party added a nominee to 
advocate their respective interests. While this Act effected some 
improvement, it still left election questions within the area of party 
politics, and the decision was frequently left to the weakest men of 
both sides. By the Corrupt Practices Act of 1808, the imjuiry into 
election petitions was placed under the jurisdiction of the Court of 
Common Pleas, and a judge now tries the petition and reports to the 
Speaker, who lays the report before the House for its action. 

An extraordinary election was tliat which followed the dissolution 
of 1761. Lord Bute had been made Secretary of State, and the elder 
Pitt had resigned because the rest of the ^yiinistry refused to go to war 
with Spain. Unusual excesses signalised the election; and the Walpole 
Memoirs show that never had bribeiy been resorted to with so much 
profusion. A class of men called ‘ the Mabobs,’ who had amassed 
fortunes in the East and West Indies, and whose ambition led them 
to aspire to a seat in the legislature, corrupted the constituencies in 
the most shameless manner. Lord Chatham observed of them, that 
‘ without connections, witliout any natural interest in the soil, the 
importers of foreign gold have forced their way into Parliament by 
such a torrent of corruption as no private hereditary fortune could 
resist,’ The independence and ambition of ‘the Nabobs’ well fitted 
them for the service of the Court, ‘ The King was struggling to dis- 
engage himself from the domination of party leaders ; and here were 
the very men he needed, without party ties or political prepossessions, 
daily increasing in numbers and influence, and easily attracted to his 
interests by the hope of those rewards which are most coveted by the 
wealthy.’ They soon ranged themselves among the King’s friends ; 
and thus the Court policy, which was otherwise subversive of freedom, 
became associated with Parliamentary corruption. The scandals of 
this election led to the Bribery Act of 1762, but that measure was 
practically set at naught, as we shall presently see. The sale of 
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boroughs had long been a notorious practice. As early as 1571 
the borough of Westbury was fined by the House of Commons for re¬ 
ceiving a bribe. In 17fi6 Lord Hertford took over from Lord 
Chatham’s Goyernment the borough of Orford, and Sudbury publicly 
advertised itself for sale. 

The shadow of the American War of Independence was already 
looming over England when the important dissolution of 1768 oc¬ 
curred. Grenville had carried his ill-fated Stamp Act, and, although 
it had been repealed by the Eockingham Administration, the memory 
of it still rankled in the breasts of the colonists. Their discontent 
was increased when Charles Townahend, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
foolishly passed an Act for taxing American imports by various small 
oustoms duties, the total produce of which was estimated at not more 
than 40,000Z. This was a second measure bitterly resented by the 
colonists. The buying and selling of seats at this election was more 
open and notorious than at any previous election, and it began even 
before the dissolution took place. The mayor and aldermen of 
Oxford actually wrote to their members that they should be re-elected 
if they would pay 7,500i. to discharge the debts of the corporation. 
The members laid the case before the House, and the mayor and 
aldermen were committed to Newgate for five days. Having acknow¬ 
ledged their guilt and asked pardon they were discharged, being 
first severely reprimanded by the Speaker, at the Bar and on their 
knees. So ingrained was the influence of corruption, however, and 
so little deterrent their punishment, that during their very imprison¬ 
ment they are reported to have completed another bargain for their 
borough with the Duke of Marlborough and the Earl of Abingdon; 
Meanwhile the town clerk of Oxford carried off the books of the 
cor[)oration, which contained evidence of the bargain. The election 
for Poole was declared void, because the three candidates had pro¬ 
mised bribes respectively of 1,5001,, l,000i., and 750L The celebrated 
George Selwyn sold his borough of Ludgershall at this election to 
two members for 9,000i. The still more famous Lord Chesterfield 
wrote to his son just before the election, ‘ I have looked out for some 
venal borough for you, and I spoke to a borough-jobber and offered 
2,500i. for a secure seat in Parliament, but he laughed at my offer 
and said that there was no such thing as a borough to be had now, 
for that the rich East and West Indians had secured them all at the 
rate of 3,000Z. at least, but many at 4,000i. and two or three that he 
knew of at 5,OOOZ.’ 

An astonishing election was that of Northampton. It was a 
triangular 'duel between Lords Northampton, Halifax, and Spencer. 
The electors were entertained free of expense, and when they had 
dromk all the champagne at Althorp (Lord Spencer’s seat) and were 
o^eted claret, they.rejected the * sour stuff,' and posted off to Castle 
Afihby (Lord Northampton's) to try the cellars there. The poll 
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showed a very remarkable result: although there were only 930 
electors, 1,149 votes had been recorded. A petition followed, and 
then a struggle on a larger scale before a Parliamentary Committee, 
and ultimately the question was decided by tossing up! It ig said 
that the election and the petition which followed it cost Earl Spencer 
alone not less than 70,000Z. But probably the worst of all boi’oughs 
for corruption was Shoreham. Bribery, as Lord Stanhope has re¬ 
marked’(//isiory of England), was here reduced to a system, and 
the electors joined in a confederacy for the equal partition of what¬ 
ever money was received, ‘ As in the first ago of the Apostles all 
things had been common among their followers, so this confederacy, 
by a most profane and irreverent misapplication of the name, called 
itself “ The Christian Club.” These scandalous practices, though long 
continued, were not brought to light until 1771, when one of the 
members having died and a new election ensuing, a Committee of 
the House investigated and disclosed the whole case. By an Act of 
Parliament in the same year the members of ‘‘ Tbe Christian Club” 
were deprived of their votes, and the francluse was extended from the 
small town of Shbreham to the adjacent ilundreds.’ The practices at 
Shorebam su 2 )plied Foote with his main ])oints for the character of 
Touchit and the borough of I hibe'em in his 2^1ay of The Kahoh' The 
worst of it was that even the King himself sup^jorted bribery. 
Writing to Lord North in connection with one of the elections, he 
said, ^ If the Duke of Northumberland requires some gold julls for 
the election, it would be wrong not to satisfy him.' The Duke of 
Portland spent 40,000/, in contesting Westmoreland and Cumber¬ 
land with James Lowther in 1708, ancl his opponent must have 
spent quite as much. Home years later the joint expenses of Lord 
Milton and iSlr, Lascclles, in contesting Yorkshire, were 200,000/., 
while a sum of 04,000/. was subscribed for Mr. Wilberforce, but not 
expended. 

The general election of 1708 was held at the parting of the ways, 
and if the King’s party had been defeated there might have been no 
American War, and the colonies would thus have been saved to 
(ji'eat Britain, But a considerable majority was returned to support 
an anti-colonial policy—that is, a policy of making no concejssions, 
or such only as would have been rejected with scorn by the colonists, 
and were, in fact, so rejected at a somewhat later period. The 
election, too, brought in a former member who gave more trouble to 
the House of Commons than any member before or since. This was 
the popular demagogue,. John Wilkes, who had been prosecuted in 
1763 for the femous ‘Number 45’ of the North Briton, denied 
his privilege of Parliament in consequence, and expelled from 
the House of Commons. He was now returned for Middlesex, 
and a long struggle ensued between him and the House of 
Commons. His election was declared void, but he was re-elected 
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again and again, and made continuous efforts to have the resolution 
declaring his incapacity expunged from the journals of the House, 

‘ as subversive, of the rights of the whole body of electors/ The 
right of the electors to return whomsoever they pleased was asserted 
by Grenville, Burke, and Wedderbum, but it was not admitted by 
the House of Commons until 1782, when Wilkes at length secured 
from Parliament a clear recognition of the*rlght of every constituency 
to return the member of its choice. During the struggle Wilkes 
wAs made a popular idol, as Chatham and Grenville had predicted 
must be the case. Though a man of indifferent character personally, 
he was the embodiment of a cause. 

The next memorable dissolution occurred in 1784. That brilliant 
statesman William Pitt had become Prime ^Minister at the un¬ 
precedentedly early age of twenty-four years. Yet he succeeded to no 
enviable inheritance, for the Opposition, under Fox, were full of fight 
and overwhelming in numbers. But never was an older head upon 
young shoulders than that of Pitt. Faced with a majority of nearly 
two to one, he acted with consummate skill and tact, making no 
blunders, but cleverly profiting by those of his opponents. In two 
months the majority against the Minister fell from fifty-four to 
twelve; then his India.Bill was rejected by a majority of eight; 
next, the House of Commons addressed the King for the removal of 
Ministers; and, finally, a representation to the Crown to the same 
effect was carried by a majority of one only. Parliament was dis¬ 
solved on the 24th of March, and the field of battle was removed to 
the constituencies. 

i 

The time was a most critical one for the King and Pitt: indeed 
George the Third repeated his threats of retiring to Hanover if he 
were defeated at the polls, for he made the cause of Ministers his 
own—rather, we would say, it was his cause, and they were his repre¬ 
sentatives. The Crown put forth all its influence with the con¬ 
stituencies, and never since the reign of Anne had so great an amount 
of public interest been exhibited at a general election. Many of the 
large constituencies turned adrift their old members, men of great 
estate, in favour of adventurers who promised to defend the King and 
the youthful Tory Premier ‘against an overbearing oligarchy and 
shameless factions/ The gre-at county of York—the van leader of 
Whig agitation during the time of Lord North, and the county of 
the Marquis of Eockingham—returned that distinguished philan¬ 
thropist William Wilberforce. At that time Wilberforce was a young 
gentleman who had few pretensions to so great an honour beyond 
his being the personal friend of Pitt and the energetic denouncer of 

* A siogular circumstance occurred on the day before the dissolution. The house 
of Lord Chancellor Thurlow in Great Ormond Street was broken into, and among 
other things stolen was the Great Seal of England. It was never recovered, and had; 
lo be reiAAced the following day. 
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the Coalition between Fox and North, which he cleverly described as 
* exhibiting the characteristic vices of both its parents, the violence of 
the one and the corruption of the other.’ Wilberforce’s election was 
due chiefly to the manufacturers, who were staunch supporters then of 
Church and King, and uncompromising in their hostility to Free Tra^le, 
which Edmund Burke was endeavouring to make a plank in the Whig 
platfonn. The mere fact of being Pitt’s friend carried several popular 
elections. Titt’s own success at Cambridge University was astonish¬ 
ing, and he carried Lord Euston by the votes which he gave him. 
‘ Will you support Pitt ? ’ was the question asked in boroughs which 
had hitherto gone exclusively Whig. ‘ There was no interest or fancied 
interest in the country, hardly any passion or prejudice, to which the 
partisans of the new Administration could not make a plausible appeal.’ 
Fox himself, one of the most popular men in London, had the utmost 
difficulty in regaining his seat at Westminster, which was then re¬ 
garded as the most intelligent and spirited constituency in the 
empire. The poll was kept open for forty days, the utmost limit 
allowed by the law. For more than half the time Fox was in a 
minority, but at tlie close of the poll he headed the Tory, Sir Cecil 
Wray, by 23G votes. To achieve this result unparalleled exertions 
had been 'made. Ladies of rank and beauty, like the Duchess of 
Devonshire, the famous toast of the day, took an active part in the 
election, and by their personal blandishments secured many a voter 
for the Whig chief. When the declaration of the poll should have 
been made, the retiirning officer refused* to announce it because a 
scrutiny had been demanded; but I'bx was carried in triumph to 
Devonshire House, where he was received by the Prince of Wales, 
the Duke and Duchess, and a distinguished company. The Prince 
waxed so enthusiastic that he rode through the streets wearing Fox’s 
colours, and a sprig of laurel in his hat. But this was only an 
isolated Whig triumph, for the verdict of the country was dead 
against Fox’s party, so much so indeed that for the first time in the 
course of seventy years they were the minority of the House of 
Commons. The Whigs were defeated all along the line, and the 
victory of the Court was complete. 'Move than 160 of Pitt’s late 
opponents lost their seats; and on the assembling of the new Parlia¬ 
ment he could scarcely reckon his majorities. The verdict of the 
constituencies was never more emphatically declared in favour of the 
personal claims of any Minister than it was now on behalf of Pitt. 
The scrutiny into the Westminster election which followed was a 
grievous hardship and injustice to Fox, and during its course Pitt 
showed himself anything but magnanimous towards his great rival. 
Had Fox not been returned for Kirkwall he would have been excluded 
from the House of Commons. The Westminster scrutiny was 
purposely protracted, and at the end of eight months only the votes 
of a single parish had been examined, and that with scarcely any 
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appreciable result. Pitt resisted a motion for directing the High 
Bailiff to make an immediate return, but although he could command 
overwhelming majorities on other matters, the House of Commons 
showed its sense of the monstrous injustice towards Fox, and Pitt's 
ungenerous treatment of him, and the Prime Minister was defeated 
by 162 votes to 124. Fox indignantly ascribed Pitt's conduct to 
‘the malignant wish of gratifying an inordinate and implacable 
spirit of resentment.' The expense of the scrutiny was estimated at 
ISjOOOL ; and the whole proceedings were so flagrant an outrage 
upon the principles of freedom that Parliament not only rebuked 
the Minister, but passed an Act limiting every poll to fifteen days, 
and closing a scrutiny six days before the date on which the writ was 
returnable. But Pitt's policy on imperial questions after this 
memorable election was one that has been greatly commended. The 
first ten years of his government—that is, from 1784 to 1793 inclusive 
—were years abundantly testifying to Pitt’s greatness. Whig states¬ 
men and historians, like Ijord John Euss'ell and Lord Macaulay, have 
admitted that the Tory leader’s general policy during the above period 
was unquestionably prudent, sagacious, and worthy of the best tra¬ 
ditions of English statesmanship. 

The French Eevolution of 1789, which developed into savagery 
and excess, had much to do with checking the ardour of a gieat 
many Eeformers in England w^ho at first sympathised with the 
aspirations of the French people. For instance, Fox’s declaration of 
his sympathy with the Eevolution produced a coolness between him 
and Burke, and the same thing obtained among men less celebrated 
in political life. The consequence was that what might have proved 
—under other circumstances—a disastrous dissolution of Parliament 
for Pitt in 1790, only tended to consolidate his power. No party 
leader dared venture to court the popular support and ai)plause by 
advocating Parliamentary Eeform at such a juncture. Flood, the 
Irish orator, did indeed bring forward the subject in the expiring 
session, but bis motion was disposed of without a division. The 
question of removing the disqualifications affecting Protestant dis¬ 
senters had been mooted qn several occasions, but the division taken 
in 1790 showed the overwhelming majority of 299 to 105 against the. 
proposed relief. The claim of the Dissenters was looked upon by 
many as the first step towards the ulterior design of dismembering 
the Constitution, and the^cry was raised of ‘ The Church in danger! ’ 
So the Opposition were disappointed in their hopes of improving their 
position at the polls. ‘The heaven-born Minister' came back 
strengthened in the public confidence, supported even by many Whigs, 
who deemed the time a dangerous one in which to disturb the King’s 
Ooremment. 

•■When the Act of Union piaased in 1800, a question was raised 
whether the Act h^ not put an end to the Parliament of Great 
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Britain as well as the Parliament of Ireland, and whether there must 
not be a dissolution, and the Parliament of the United Kingdom 
constituted by a general election. Lord Eldon held this opinion, but 
the more general view, and the one adopted was, that^he Act of 
Union had not altered the constitution of the Parliament of Great 
Britain with Ireland, but had provided only for the addition to that 
Parliament of representattves for the Kingdom of Ireland. But a 
new Speaker was chosen—the previous occupant of the chair, Henry 
Addington (afterwards Viscount Sidmouth), being re-elected—and the 
form of the oath was slightly altered, all the members being re-swom. 
In the new forms adopted for the United Kingdom, the title of King 
of France—which the crown of England*had asserted since the time 
of Edward the Third—was omitted from the Royal style and title, and 
the lilies of France were removed from the Royal shield. 

The dissolution of 1807, which once more made George the Third 
absolute—after a reign extending already over nearly fifty years—was 
preceded by events of considerable importance from the constitutional 
point of view. The CJrenville Ministry, with a view to conciliate the 
Catholics, bad introduced a Bill to remove some of the disqualifica¬ 
tions of Roman Catholic and Dissenting officers in the army and 
navy. The King was strongly opposed to any concessions to the 
Catholics, and viewed this measure with extreme disapprobation, 
Erskine, Ellenborough,* and Sidmouth protested against the measure, 
and the friends of the Government called it an act of suicide. 
Sheridan said he had ‘ often heard of people knocking out their brains 
against a wall, but never before knew of anyone building a wall expressly 
for the purpose.’ The King interfered, mid the obnoxious Bill was 
withdrawn!. The Ministry, who had acted foolishly in introducing 
the Bill under the oii'cuinstances, now acted still more foolishly in 
di'awing up a minute by which they reserved to themselves the right 
of openly avowing their sentiments should the Catholic petition be 
presented, and of submitting to his Majesty from time to time such 
measures as they might deem it advisable to propose. The King de¬ 
manded a withdrawal of this pai't of the minute, and a written decla¬ 
ration that they would never under any circumstances propose to him 
further concessions to the Catholics, or even offer him advice upon 
the subject. Ministers refused the pledge, and the King formed a 
new Administration under the Duke of Portland, with Perceval as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. George the Third said he regarded 
this contest as ‘ a struggle for his throne; he must be the Protestant 
King of a Protestant country, or no King.’ The dismissal of Lord 
Grenville’s Government was ffiscussed in both Houses, as well as the 
constitutional dangers involved in such an exercise of the Royal pre¬ 
rogative. In the House of Commons on the 9th of April, Mr. Brand 
moved a resolution, ‘ That it is contrary to the first duties of the con¬ 
fidential servants of the Crown to restrain themselves by any pledge^ 
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expressed or implied, from offering to the King any advice which the 
course of circumstances may render necessary for the welfare and 
security of the Empire.’ Sir Samuel EomiUy maintained that if 
Ministers had subscribed to the pledge demanded, they would have 
been guilty of a high crime and misdemeanour. ]\Ir, Perceval having 
stated that the King had acted without advice, Mr. Whitbread said 
this avowal on the part of Ministers amdunted to a declaration on 
their part that they disowned the responsibility of the act complained 
of, and left his Majesty to bear the blame of it himself, without that 
protection which the constitution had provided. But they could not 
escape from this responsibility, for by accepting office they had 
assumed the very responsibility which they had shown so much 
anxiety to avoid. I-iord Howick asserted that there were secret 
advisers who had poisoned the Eoyal mind. Canning, the new 
Foreign Secretary, said Ministers were determined to stand by their 
Sovereign, even if they were driven to a dissolution, Mr. Brand’s 
motion was lost by 258 to 226. On the 13th of April the House of 
Lords debated a similar motion proposed by the Marquis of Stafford. 
Lord Erskine delivered a remarkable speech, in which he admitted 
that ‘no act of State or Government can be the King’s; he cannot 
act but by advice; and he who holds office sanctions what is done, 
from whatever source it may proceed.’ The motion was superseded 
by the adjournment of the House, whicli waS carried by . 171 to 90. 
Two days later, Mr. W, H. Lyttelton re-opened the matter in the 
Commons, when he proposed a resolution expressing regret at the 
late changes in his Majesty’s councils. But by 244 to 198 the House 
resolved to pass to the orders of the day. 

Although this was actually the first session of a new Parliament, 
the Cabinet resolved upon an immediate dissolution. They were 
determined to take advantage of the prevalent anti-Catholic feeling 
before it cooled down. In the Eoyal speech announcing the dissolu¬ 
tion, the King said he was ‘ anxious to recur to the sense of his people 
while the events which have recently taken place are fresh in the 
public recollection.’ But in the most unequivocal manner he de¬ 
fended the exercise of his prerogative. The appeal to the loyalty and 
the religious feelings of the people, combined with the influence of 
the Ministry and the C^own, were sufficient to ensure the return of a 
large Tory and anti-Catholic majority. 

The next important dissolution was that of 1818. In the pre¬ 
ceding year, Ministers had carried an Act by which they got rid of 
the clause in the Eegency Act providing that the Parliament should 
immediately reassemble in case of the death of the Queen. But 
it still remained the law that Parliament should reassemble on either 
the death of the King or that of the Eegent. The former event, con¬ 
sidering the advanced age of George the Third, might happen any 
day. Whenever it did, th© old Parliament would be revived, even 
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notwithstanding a dissolution, if the day appointed for the assembling 
of a new Parliament had not actually arrived before the King’s death. • 
The Government accordingly hurried through the Alien Bill, which 
was then being fiercely discussed, and on the 10th of June the Prince 
Eegent went down to the House of Peers, and suddenly dissolved. 
Parliament without notice. This was an unprecedented proceeding in 
modem and constitutional times j indeed, such an event had not oc¬ 
curred since Charles the Second angrily dismissed his last Parliament 
in March 1681, when it had sat only for a week at Oxford. The 
Commons were perplexed and excited by the Kegent’s conduct, and 
Mr. Tierney described it as an insult to Parliament. Lord Castle- 
reagh said they had better let the matter alone now, as they were no 
longer a Parliament but a meeting of private gentlemen, and they 
might incur a jtraimunire. The general election was held amid 
scenes of great excitement and frequently of outrage. The West¬ 
minster contest in particular was one of profound interest. Sir Fran¬ 
cis Burdett and the Honourable Douglas Kinnaird stood as advanced 
Radicals, advocating universal suffrage, annual Parliaments, and the 
ballot. Sir Samuel Romilly was the Whig candidate, and Captain 
Sir Murray Maxwell came forward in the Tory interest. Besides 
these, Major Cartwright and ‘ Orator ’ Hunt w^ero proposed. The 
election began on the 18th of June, and from that date until the 4th 
of July, Covent Garden was a scene of almost incessant confusion and 
riot. Cartwright, Hunt, and Kinnaird eventually retired, and the 
struggle really lay between Burdett and Murray, as Romilly’s seat was 
considered safe. Maxwell w^as assailed at the hustings with execra¬ 
tions and missiles of a more substantial kind. On the first day he 
was struck with a stone in the right eye, and on the fifth he was so 
severely handled that his life was in danger for some time. On one 
occasion the military were called out. At the close of the poll the 
numbers were: Romilly,^ 5,339; Burdett, 5,238; MaxWell, 4,808. 
The City of I^ondon election was likewise an exciting one, as also 
that for Westmoreland, where Brougham gallantly but unsuccessfully 
contended against the Lowther interest. Brougham several times 
contested Westmoreland, and on one occasion at the hustings, seeing 
his rival supported by Lord Lonsdale and a great body of clergymen, 
he waved his hand towards them, exclaiming, ‘ The Lord gave the 
word, and great was the company of the preachers.’ 

The great Reform struggle of 1831-2 furnished the occasion for 
the next memorable dissolution. Although the country had gone 
through the,throes of a general election in 1830—in consequence of 
the death of George the Fourth—his successor, William the Fourth, 
was called upon in the first year of his reign to exercise his preroga- 

‘ It is melancholy to that before the year closed the excellent and philan¬ 
thropic Bomilly died by his own hand. Not loiig after his return for Westminster 
bis wife died, and the blow completely unhinged his mind. 
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tive of dissolving Parliament. The period was one of the most criti¬ 
cal in the history of England. On the Ist of March, 1831, Lord John 
Russell introduced the Government Reform Bill. The second read¬ 
ing was carried by a majority of one only, the numbers being 302 to 
301. This was by far the largest division which had been taken in 
the House of Commons up to that time. On the 19th of April, on 
going into committee, General Gascoyne’s amendment that the 
number of members of Parliament for England and Wales ought not 
to he diminished, was carried against the Government by eight votes 
—299 to 291. The Bill was given up on the 21st, but on the same 
night Ministers were again defeated on a question of adjournment by 
a majority of twenty-two. Earl Grey now urged upon the King the 
necessity for an immediate dissolution. It took some time to persuade 
the King to agree to this step, but when he at last realised the perilous 
position of affairs, he went down to the House of Lords to exercise his 
prerogative at once. Lord Whamcliffe had gh en notice that he would 
move an address against a dissolution, and while his motion was being 
discussed, the King arrived and prorogued the Parliament with a 
view to its immediate dissolution. The elections gave a great majority 
in favour of the Government. Parliament met in June, and the 
Second Reform Bill was carried by 307 to 231 on the second reading. 
Weeks of discussion and obstruction ensued, but the Bill eventually 
passed the Commons by 345 to 230. On tlie 8th of October, how¬ 
ever, the Lords threw it out by 199 to 158, an (extraordinarily large 
dmsion for the peers. In the Commons, Lord Ebrington carried a 
vote of confidence in ^finisters by 329 to 198. Several members of 
the House of Lords were insulted by the mob, and ever 3 rwhere 
throughout the country the public feeling was intensified. In Not¬ 
tingham the Castle was burnt down, and there were riots in Bristol 
and other places, with great destruction of property. Parliament met 
again in December, when the Commons carried the second reading ot 
a third Reform Bill by a large majority. After the Christmas recess, 
Parliament resumed work, and inJIarch 1832 the Reform Bill passed 
the Commons. On the 14th of April the Lords assented to the second 
reading by 184 to 175, written protests being signed by 77 peers. 
During the Easter recess there was commotion and agitation in the 
country, and it was computed that no fewer than 150,000 persons .at¬ 
tended the great meeting of political unions in Birmingham. On the 
7th of May, a motion in committee adverse to the Bill was carried in 
the Lords by 151 to 116. Thereupon Ministers advised the King to 
create new peers, in order to carry the Bill, but as bis Majesty de¬ 
clined, they resigned. The Duke of Wellington was appealed to, but 
he fiiiled to form an Administration. Lord Grey and his colleagues 
were recalled, and the King now promised to create new peers if 
necessary; However, instead of this, he caused a circular letter to be 
i^^essea to the Opposition peers, suggesting that they should refrain 
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from opposing the measure, and they ceased their resistance. The 
Bill accordingly passed the Lords by lOG to 22, and became law... 
Lord Famborough justly observes that' this interference of the King 
with the independent deliberations of the House of Lords was, in 
truth, a more unconstitutional act than a creation of peers, the one 
being an irregular interference of the Crown with the freedom of 
Parliament, the other merely the unusual exercise of an undoubted 
prerogative. But it was resorted to, not to extend the authority of 
the Crown or to overawe Parliament, but to restore harmonious action 
to those powers of the State which had been brought into dangerous 
oj)position and conflict. In singular contrast to the history of past 
times, this greatest extension of the liberties of the people was now 
obtained, in the last resort, by the personal influence of the Crown.’ 

The Eeform Act of 1832 disfranchised 56 nomination boroughs 
which returned 111 members, took away one member from twenty- 
eight others, and two each from Weymouth and Melcombe Kegis, thus 
leaving vacant 143 seats. It gave sixty-five additional members to the 
counties, two members each to Manchester, Leeds, Birmingham, and 
nineteen other large towns including the metropolitan districts, and 
—among other scats apportioned—one member each to twenty-one 
other towns, all of which had been previously unrepresented. In the 
counties, copyholders and leaseholders for terms of j’ears were added 
as voters to the 40s. freeholdei’s; and by the Chandos Clause, tenants 
at will paying M. a year wei’e enfranchised. A lOZ. household 
franchise was established in the towns, and the rights of freemen to 
vote were restricted. 

When William the Foiirih asked one’ of his Ministers what would 
occur if he refused to allow the Reform Bill to pass, he replied, ‘ It 
will only cost you a Crown, your Majesty ! ’ Yet it is strange that 
an Act which nearly cost England a revolution added so little to the 
voting strength of the country. Out of a population of 22,000,000 
at the close of the reign of George the Third, there were only 440,000 
voters. The Reform Act of 1832 added less than 500,000 to the 
electorate; while the Reform Acts of 1867-68 increased the electorate 
from 1,136,000 to 2,448,000. At the passing of. the Franchise 
measures of 1884-85, the electorate had by natural growth risen to 
about 3,000,000; and those measures added at once about 2,000,000 
more to the list of voters, 

I 

It was but natural that the electors enfranchised by the Reform 
Act of 1832 should remember their benefactors. Accordingly we find 
that when the dissolution took place after the passing of the Act, the 
first reformed Parliament showed an enormous preponderance of 
Liberals. The estimated strength of parties was as follows: Liberals 
&c. 486 ; Conservatives 172. This preponderance was considerably 
, diminished (though it still remamed very large) by the dissolution 
which took place after Sir Robert Peel’s acceptance of office in 1834, 
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when the numbers were—Liberals 380, Conservatives 273. A still 
further reduction took place at the dissolution which followed the 
'accession of Queen Victoria in 1837, when the numbers were—Liberals 
348, Conservatives 310. 

Lord Melbourne’s Government, which came into office in 1835, lost 
ground gradually year by year, until in 1839 Ministers were defeated 
in the Lords on their Irish policy, and only carried their Jamaica Bill 
in the Commons by a majority of five. The Premier resigned, and 
Sir Eobert Peel was invited to form a Ministry. Sir Eobert, however, 
having insisted upon the removal of those ladies of the Eoyal household 
who were nearly related to the outgoing Jlinisters, her Majesty 
wrote that * she could not consent to adopt a course which she con¬ 
ceived to be contrary to usage, and which was repugnant to her 
feelings.’ Thereupon Sir Eobert Peel resigned the trust he had 
undertaken, and Lord Melbourne returned to office. The ‘ Bedchamber 
Question ’ had helped him a little, but the Ministry was practically 
moribund, and in the session of 1841 the Opposition carried a resolu¬ 
tion ‘ that their continuance in office, under such circumstances, was 
at variance with the spirit of the constitution.’ The House was 
electrical with excitement when it was found that the vote of no 
confidence had been carried by one vote only—312 to 311. The 
Government appealed to the country at this important juncture, but 
the feeling in the House was reflected in the constituencies. The 
dissolution resulted in the return of 3G7 Conservatives, and 28G 
Liberals &c. Minist^s were defeated in both Houses by large 
majorities, and Melbourne the debonair resigned. 

The dissolution of 1847 was noteworthy for several reasons, not 
the least being that a Jew was for the first time returned to Parlia¬ 
ment, Baron Lionel de Eothschild was elected for the city of London 
in the Liberal interest, but being of the Hebrew persuasion he was 
unable to take the oath on account of the words in it ‘ on the true faith 
of a Christian.’ It was not until 1858—after being several times 
re-elected—that he was able to take the oath and his seat, through 
the passing of the Jewish Disabilities Bill. Mr. Disraeli became the 
leader of the Opposition in the Parliament of 1847, and at the time 
•of the next dissolution he found himself in office as Chancellor of 
4he Exchequer. He brought in his budget on the 3rd of December, 
1852, but although his speech was brilliant his proposals were 
condemned by the best financial authorities. Indeed, his chief, Lord 
Derby, wittily remarked that ‘ Benjamin’s mess was greater than all 
the rest.’ Mr. Gladstone’s attack upon the scheme was crushing; 
he tore it to rags and tatters, and it was felt that the Budget could 
not survive. In his reply Mr. Disraeli severely attacked Sir James 
Gra|iaTn and the Peelites, and declared that he was the victim of a 
coalition, and that England did not love coalitions. From this 
time . dc^ed that political antagonism between Mr, Disraeli and 
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Mr, Gladstone -which was destined to last for more than a quarter of 
a century. 

Lord Palmerston—one of the most popular Ministers who ever 
ruled this country—recommended a dissolution in 1857 under singu¬ 
lar party circumstances. Sir John Bowring had caused great offence 
by his somewhat high-handed policy in China, and in consequence 
Mr. Cobden brought forwaijd the following resolution in the House of 
Commons ;—‘ That this House has heard with concern of the conflicts 
which have occurred between the British and Chinese authorities in 
the Canton River; and, without, expressing an opinion as to the ex¬ 
tent to which the Government of China may have afforded this 
country cause of complaint respecting the non-fulfilment of the treaty 
of 1842, this House considers that the papers which have been laid 
upon the table fail to establish satisfactory grounds for the violent 
measures resorted to at Canton in the late affair of the Arrow ; and 
that a select committee be appointed to inquire into the state of our 
commercial relations with China.* There was a powerful combination 
—though not a pre-arranged one—against the Prime Minister; and 
as an exhibition of debating j)Ower, the discussion attained a very 
high level of parliamentary oratory. Mr. Cobden and his friends, 
Mr. Gladstone and the Peelites, Lord John Russell and the Whigs, 
and Mr. Disraeli and the Conservatives, joined together in denouncing 
the Ministry. Mr. Gladstone was never more eloquent than in his 
impassioned address on this occasion, and Mr. Disraeli was never more 
sarcastic or more denunciatory. The latter, referring to the alleged 
combination of parties, charged Lord Palmerston himself with being 
fhe very archetype of political combination without principle, adding 
that ‘ if, as he complained, he was the victim of a conspiracy, let him 
ai)peal to the country.’ This was precisely what bis lordship did. After 
battling bravely with the phalanx arrayed against him, and being 
beaten by 263 to 247 votes, he said that the division did not represent 
the feeling of the country, and he felt justified in dissoKdng. At the 
}K)lling booths his enemies were scattered like chaff before the wind. 
Every section of his political .opponents was routed. Mr. Cobden, 
JMr. Bright, Mr. Milner-Qibson, and Mr, Layard among the Liberals, 
and Mr. Cardwell and Mr. Eoundell Palmer among the Peelites, lost 
their seats. Never did a statesman enjoy a greater personal triumph 
at a dissolution. The people gave Lord Palmerston their confidence 
as a national Minister. 

By a strange concatenation of circumstances, there was another 
dissolution in exactly two years. In February 1859, Mr. Disraeli 
brought in the Tory Reform Bill, which proposed that the county 
and borough franchise should be assimilated, the latter remaining as 
before. Lodgers at 20Z, per annum were to have votes, and there 
were various educational add other * fancy franchises.* Mr, Walpole 
and Mr. Henley retired from the Government on account of these 
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proposals; and the Bill was lo8t<^on the secoud reading by 330 to 291. 
I^rd Derby, thereupon, decided on appealing to the country, a st^ 
which, as Mr. Bright said^ while causing much inoonvemence, was a 
constitutional and perhf^s necessary one. The new Parliament, 
which found the Grovemment in a considerable minority, met on the 
31st of May. The present Duke of Devonshire (then Lord Harting- 
ton) was brought prominently forward on this occasion, and moved 
an amendment to the Address, which was carried by 323 to 310. 
The House having now twice pronounced against the Ministry, the 
latter had no option but to resign. Lord Palmerston again came 
into power, and remained in office until his death in 18G5. 

Probably no dissolution ever excited a deeper personal interest as 
affecting a distinguished statesman than did that of 1865. Mr. 
Gladstone, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, had shown such a rapid 
growth in Liberalism that a considerable portion of the electors of 
Oxford University were horrified. There was an idea that everything 
would be razed to the ground in a short time under the march of 
progress, and the eyes of the whole country were turned towards 
Oxford. By the irony of fate, Mr. Gladstone was doomed to suffer 
through the operation of a Liberal measure passed only in the previous 
Parliament—viz., an Act by which the election for the Universities 
was authorised to be made by means of voting papers transmitted 
through the post or otherwise to the Vice-Chancellor, and a period 
of five days was allowed for keeping open the poll. The return of Sir 
Wm. Heathcote was not opposed, but the Conservatives found an un¬ 
compromising Tory candidate against Mr. Gladstone in the person of 
Mr. Gathome Hardy. Tfie last vote taken on the first day of the poll 
was that of ‘ Samuel Wilberforce,’ the officials vainly trying to stop the 
Bishop’s vote for Mr. Gladstone by telling him that the House of 
Commons had passed a resolution to the effect that peers of Parliament 
could not vote in the election of members of the Lower House, On the 
third day, Mr. Gladstone’s chairman, Sir J. T. Coleridge, issued a cir¬ 
cular to the effect that his seat was in danger, and urging the electors 
to vote for one whose cause the Committee did not scruple to advocate 
on grounds far above the level of party politics, ^ The committee 
invite you to consider,’ so the document ran, ‘ whether his pure and 
exalted character, his splendid abilities, and his eminent services to 
Church and State, do not constitute the highest of all qualifications 
for an academical seat, and entitle him to be judged by his 
constituents as he will assuredly be judged by posterity.’ But 
all was of no avail: the numbers at the close of the poll were—^ 
HeathoOte, 3236; Hardy, 1904 y Gladstone, 1724. Mr. Gladstone’s 
defeat was due to the non-resident voters. All the important colleges 
were strongly on his side, nnd three-fourtha of the tutors and lec- 
* It is worthy of note in connection with this historic contest 
(hjit^0^xig8t«ihe dis^ngm voters who supported Mr. Gladstone 
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were the following: the Bishops of Durham, Oxford, and Chester, 
Earl Cowper, the Dean of Westminster, the Dean of Christchurch, 
Professors Farmr, Kolleston, and Max Muller, the Dean of Lichfield, 
Sir J. T. Coleridge, Sir Henry Thompson, Dr. Jelf, the Bodleian 
Librarian, Sir F. T. Palgrave, the Et. Hon. S. Lushihgton, the Dean 
of St. PauFs, the Eev. John Keble, the Principal of Brasenose, the 
Dean of Peterborough, Professors Conington and Freeman, Chief 
Justice Erie, the Eev. J. B. Mozley, Dr. Pusey, Prof. Jowett,and the 
Eector of Lincoln. As the Times remarked, the University had ‘ de^ 
liberately sacrificed a representative who combined the very highest 
qualifications, moral and intellectual, for an academical seat, to party 
spirit, and party spirit alone.' But there was a world* elsewhere. 
Shaking the dust of Oxford off his feet, Mr. Gladstone went down to 
South Lancashire, and appearing at the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, 
he exclaimed—in what is now a celebrated phrase—‘ At last, my 
friends, I am come among you, and I am come; to use an expres¬ 
sion which has become very famous, and is not likely to be forgotten, 
I am come among you unmuzzled.”’ The electors rebuked the 
bigotry of Oxford, and returned the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

The last Parliament elected under the Reform Act of 1832 came 
to an end on the 31st of July, 18C8. On the 30th of April preced¬ 
ing, Mr. Gladstone had carried the first of his resolutions for the 
disestablishment of the Irish Church by 330 to 2G5 votes. Mr. Disraeli 
now pursued a very unusual course. He neither resigned nor dissolved 
at once, as he ought to have done according to constitutional usage. 
On the 4th of May he explained to the House of Commons that he 
had waited upon the Queen, and informed* her that the proper con¬ 
stitutional course to take woidd be to dissolve Parliament and appeal 
to the country ; at the same time he offered the resignation of 
Ministers, which, however, he qualified by the advice that if the 
Government could conduct public business with the co-operation of 
the House until the elose of the session, it would be better to delay 
the dissolution until the autumn. A stoimy debate ensued. Mi*. Glad¬ 
stone and Mr. Lowe protested against the course recommended by the 
Premier; Mr. Disraeli said that the power held by the Government 
to dissolve Parliament related entirely to the Irish Church question, 
and that if any other difficulty arose it would be the duty of Ministers 
again to repair to the Sovereign. After the second and third Irish 
Church resolutions had been carried, a sharp passage of arms arose 
between Mr. Bright and Mr. Disraeli. The former remarked that the 
Prime Minister- had talked with pompousneas and servility of th6 
interviews which ho had had with his Sovereign; but the Minister 
who put his Sovereign into the front of a great struggle like this was 
guilty of a very high crime and a great misdemeanour against his 
Sovereign and against his co\mtry. Mr. Gladstone said of Mr. Disraeli'^ 
language that he had never heard such from a Prime Minister before. 
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The Premier retorted vigorously, and charged Mr. Bright with in¬ 
dulging in st^le invective. The Irish Church Suspensory Bill was 
carried, and this great question was remitted for settlement to the 
constituencies, which had been greatly enlarged by the Keform Bill 
of 1867. The Liberals sustained several serious single defeats during 
the elections, notably those of Mr. Gladstone in South-West Lanca¬ 
shire, the Marquis of Hartington in North Lancashire, and Mr, J. 
Stuart Mill in Westminster—but there was an enormous preponder¬ 
ance of Liberal feeling manifested throughout the country. The Liberal 
majority was placed at 115. For the English boroughs 214 Liberals 
were returned as against 94 Conservatives ; in Scotland the Liberals 
took all the burghs, and 23 out of the 30 county seats. Ireland like¬ 
wise gave a majority for the Liberals, lioth in counties and burghs. 
The Liberal vote in England was two to one ; in Scotland nearly six 
to one; and in Ireland nearly three to two. The gross Liberal vote 
was 1,408,239, and the gross Conservative vote 883,530. More than 
one-third of the members returned were new to this Parliament. 
Since 1832 no such party majority had been known : and it was with 
the aid of these mighty Liberal forces that Mr. Gladstone proceeded 
to carry those great legislative measures, tlie Irish Church Act, the 
Endowed Schools Act, the Bankruptcy Act, the Habitual Criminals 
Act, the Irish Land Act, the Elementary Education Act, the Uni¬ 
versity Tests Act, the Trades Union A<d, and the Act repealing the 
Ecclesiastical Titles Act. The Liberal Premier also negotiated the 
Washington Treaty, and abolished I^urchase in the Army, 

The sudden dissolution of Parliament by Mr. Gladstone in 
January 1874 followed upon circumstances which are peculiarly in¬ 
teresting as well as unprecedented from the constitutional aspect. 
In the session of 1873 the Uberal Government had been defeated 
upon the Irish University Bill, INlr. Gladstone resigned office, but 

because Mr. Disraeli refused to form a Ministry, he was obliged to 

• 

return to power. Discussions arose in the House, and Mr. Gladstone, 
referring to a difference of opinion between himself and Mr. Disraeli 
upon the duties of an Opposition wlien it liad brought about the fall 
of a Government, read an extract from his letter to the Queen, in 
which he contended that his rivaVs summary refusal to accept office 
was contrary to precedent and Parliamentary usage. Mr. Disraeli, 
however, in giving his version of the ministerial difficulty,- pointed 
out that the majority against the Government had been created by 
a considerable section of the Liberal party, with whom he had no 
bond of union. He declined to take office in the face of a hostile 
majority, and as to a dissolution, he had nothing to dissolve upon. 
He also had written to the Queen stating that Mr. Gladstone had 
resigned on very inadequate grounds, but now, as bis honour had 
been satisfied by a resignation, his return to office was the best 
solution of the difficulty. On the question of precedents Mr, Disraeli 
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was certainly wrong, as there had been many accessions to office on 
the part of an Opposition leader under circumstances p:^cisely parallel 
to those now existing. The Gladstone Government had an un¬ 
paralleled array of great measures to its credit, but, owing to a 
variety of minor causes, it gradually lost popularity and grew 
weaker. Finding at last the position of things to be intolerable, on 
the 24th of January, 1874, the Premier issued a manifesto an¬ 
nouncing the immediate dissolution of Parliament. The country 
was taken by surprise, and as there were many aggrieved interests, 
the liberals failed to regain their ascendency, notwithstanding 
Mr. Gladstone’s intimation of a strong financial policy, by which he 
hoped to get rid of the income tax. The elections gave 349 Con¬ 
servatives to 303 Liberals. The clergy, the farmers, the civil servants, 
the licensed victuallers, the dockyards-men, and every class which 
imagined it had been harassed, pronounced in favour of Jlr. Disraeli, 
for whom Mr. (iladstone immediately made way. 

Great political excitement and activity were caused throughout 
the kingdom by Ijord Beaconsfiold’s dissolution of Parliament in 
March 1880. The old Parliament had still some time to run, and 
the Premier's resolve was sudden and unexpected. On the 9th of 
iVlarcli the Prime Minister’s manifesto appeared, in the shape of his 
historic letter to the Duke of Marlborough, Lord Lieutenant of Ire¬ 
land. His lordship refen-ed to the attempt made to sever the Consti- 
tioiial tie between Great Britain and Ireland, adding, ^ It is to be 
lioped that all men of light and leading will resist this destructive 
iloctrine.’ Lord Beaconsfield further said, ‘ There are some who 
•challenge the expediency of the Imperial character of this realm. 
Having attempted and failed to enfeeble our colonies by their policy 
of decomposition, they may now perhaps recognise in the disintegra¬ 
tion of the United Kingdom a mode wdiich will not only accomplish 
but precipitate that purpose.’ With regard to foreign affairs, the 
Premier said, ‘ Peace rests on the presence, not to say the ascendency, 
of England in the councils of Europe.’ Mr. Gladstone, who had 
already carried through liis first memorable Midlothian campaign in 
the autumn of 1879, now' entered upon a second similarly arduous 
enterprise. The result of the elections generally surprised all parties. 
The political jendulum which liad oscillated in favour of Conservatism 
in 1874 now swung back wiih a powerful momentum. There were 
returned 349 Liberals and 243 Conservatives, as against 351 Conserva¬ 
tives and 250 Liberals in the previous Parliament; while 60 Home 
Rulers were returned as against 51 previously. The proportion of 
Liberal members returned, excluding Home Rulers, was even greater 
than it had been in 1868. liord Beaconsfield resigned ofiBce without 
waiting for the meeting of Parliament, and in just a year from this 
period Mr. Gladstone’s great political rival—the only foeman worthy 
of his steel—had passed away. There was a general election in 1885, 
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consequent upon the passing of the new Reform Acts. This was suc¬ 
ceeded in 1886 by Mr. Gladstone’s important dissolution upon his 
Home Rule policy. The results of that appeal are too fresh in the 
public mind to need recapitulation here; and now, after a period of 
six years, another dissolution is upon us, with practically the same 
question of imperiah policy awaiting approval or disapproval. 

Such is a brief record of the imj^rtamt dissolutions which have 
occurred during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. It is 
curious to reflect that in connection with most of these political con¬ 
tests, one or other of the parties confidently predicted the ruin and 
disgrace of England, if the policy of its opponents triumphed. Yet 
our national greatness, so far from being undermined, still stands 
assured; the Constitution remains ‘ broad-based upon the people’s 
will; ’ property is as secure as ever ; and the people have progressed 
socially, morally, and intellectually with the widening of the bounds 
of civil and religious freedom. And as it has been in the past so will 
it be in the future; the strength and solidity of the British character 
will carry us safely through many a crisis; and whatever may be the 
personal or party issue of the electoral struggle now close upon us, 
we may still indulge the hope as a nation that it will ultimately re¬ 
dound to the honour and glory of England. 


ti. Barxett Smith. 
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Dissolution, that blessed word, is in the air. Long awaited and, on 
one side at all events, ardently hoped for, the great event is now 
clearly at hand, and within a space of time which may be measured 
by weeks as conveniently as by months, the grand inquest of the 
nation will once more be convened to pronounce its verdict ui>on the 
rival policies of the two political parties. I say the two political 
parties, because by common consent the battle of the General Election 
will be fought by two opposing armies, each forming a homogeneous 
body under its own leader, and not on either side by a coalition of 
allies. Just as the Irish paity in Great Britain will for the moment 
be merged in the Gladstonians, so the Liberal-Unionists will in the 
pending struggle find themselves ranged under the Tory banner. Of 
the actual moment of the dissolution we are still in ignorance 5 but 
present appearances indicate that the most likely date is the last 
week in June. It is, of course, barely possible that Ministers will 
pursue a suicidal and iinpreccidented course by clinging to oiSce 
imtil the inexorable mandate of the Septennial Act compels them to 
face the country ; but it is difficult to believe that a body of English 
gentlemen, whose reputation for personal honour will hardly be 
questioned by the most bitter of their opponents, will dream of violat¬ 
ing in such a fashion the unwritten law of the Constitution; and it 
seems, therefore, both reasonable and fair to assume that either tbe 
coming midsummer or the early autumn will see the end of the 
Parliament of 1886. 

As one looks back upon the history of that Parliament, it must 
strike any intelligent man as curious that there should have been two 
dates when a dissolution w'ould have been natural and when its result 
must have been decisive. The present House of Commons was elected 
as emphatically an Anti-Pamell House. No matter on what other 
points the majority disagreed, they were all united in their bitter anta¬ 
gonism to Mr. Parnell, whose policy with regard to Ireland had been 
formally adopted by the Liberal party under Mr. Gladstone. Personal 
opposition to Mr. Parnell of the most vehement and even unreasoning 
kind was the key to the prevailing spirit of the majority in the House 
elected six years ago. There was hardly any crime of which the 
members of that majority did not believe the member for Cork to be 
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capable, and their chief purpose was to prevent the government of 
Ireland from falling into his hands. When, on one memorable morn¬ 
ing in 1887, they were led to believe that they had plausible reason 
for holding him guilty of direct incitement to assassination, their 
exultation was almost unbounded, and they imagined not only that 
their hated enemy had been caught in his own trap, but that their 
opposition to him had been justified to the hilt before the world at 
large. Everybody knows Hqw that dream ended. The Parnell 

Commission established the fact that the member for Cork was the 
victim of a cruel and ’most criminal conspiracy, and was absolutely 
innocent of the only offence charged against him to which the general 
public attached any weight. If the power of forcing a dissolution 
had been in the hands of the Opposition, there is no doubt that they 
would have chosen this moment to dissolve. And they would have 
been right. A General Election following immediately upon the ex¬ 
posure of the foul conspiracy in which Eichard Pigott played the 
leading part would have resulted in the return of an overwhelming 
majority to support the policy of IMr. Gladstone and the member for 
Cork. 

But the Opposition was powerless against the compact phalanx of 
Anti-ParneUite members, and the ‘ psychological moment ’ passed 
unimproved. No Liberal can pretend to complain of the action of 
Ministers in thus refusing to play the Liberal game; though if our 
Constitution were ideally perfect a dissolution must have taken place 
then, when the ground on which the Ministerial majority stood had 
crumbled away beneath their feet. It is much more surprising that 
liord Salisbury did not seize the next psychological moment that 
occurred, for it was one in which all tlic chances were on his own side. 
I refer, of course, to the period when the miserable scandal of the 
IHvorce Court brought confusion, dismay, and disunion into the 
ranks of the Opposition. A dissolution then would have resulted in 
almost as certain a victory for the Government as would have been 
that of the Opposition if Parliament had been dissolved after the 
exposure of Pigott's forgeries. But again the dramatic opportunity 
was lost, and Ministers, clinging to their majority in Parliament, 
remained in office, face to face with an Opposition which speedily 
recovered both its courage and its growing hold upon the constitu¬ 
encies. 

Nothing that now lies within the range of probability can give 
hack to the Government the golden chance which they then let slip. 
Whether they dissolve in June, in November, or not until next Feb¬ 
ruary, they will have to face the country unaided by any factitious 
excitement, ■ They will have to face it, moreover, under the heavy 
burden of an unfulfilled pledge, , The extension to Ireland of a system 
of local self-government not inferior to that enjoyed by Great Britain 
iras the promise by ^rhich the majority of the Ministerial members- 
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secured their return in 188G. There is no need to say how wofully 
that promise has been broken. The apologists of the Government 
may have a hundred excuses to offer for this failure to redeem the 
pledge of six years ago; but all the excuses put together will fail to 
satisfy the plain citizen upon whose vote the result of the General 
Election must depend. As to the character of that result there is 
now no difference of opinion in either party. Mr, Gladstone will 
have a majority in the next House of Commons. Upon that point 
all men are agreed. Whether the majority will be one of fifteen'or 
a hundred and fifty, may still be doubtful; but beyond all question 
a Gladstonian majority there will be. 

The triumph will be IMr. Gladstone’s, and almost his alone; and 
never before has that remarkable man achieved a victory which can 
compare with that now awaiting him. If one could for a moment 
lay aside all party and personal prejudices, and look at the event with 
an absolutely impartial eye, it would probably seem still more 
wonderful than it does to those of us wlio are in the thick of the 
fight. Never before, surely, has tliere been so brilliant, so astound¬ 
ing an achievement as that which is about to crown the life of the 
Liberal leader. Six years ago even those who believed most firmly 
in his star did not dare to hope that a triumph such as this was to 
fall to his lot in his eighty-third year. Everybody can recall the 
position in which he then stood. All the forces that can make and 
mar the reputation and the influence of a statesman seemed then to 
be arrayed against him. ITe had to contend not only against an 
overwhelming majority in Parliament, but with the adverse influence 
of the press, of society, and of the men who in previous years had been 
his own most faithful and powerful colleagues and supporters. It 
seemed impossible that any man who had reached his time of life 
could dream of reversing the verdict which had been pronounced 
so decisively against liim. But jVIr. Gladstone has shown in many 
crises of his life an almost uncanny power of meeting and circumvent¬ 
ing adverse Fate. He showed that j)ower most cons 2 )icuously in 
1879 and 1880, when, as the world now knows, there was an active 
and resolute opposition to his resumption of the leadership even in 
the innermost circle of official Liberalism, and when every effort was 
exhausted in order to prevent his again becoming Prime. Minister: 
He showed it in 1885, when Mr. Chamberlain, believing himself, not 
without plausible reason, to be the darling of the Democracy, boldly 
bid against him for the leadership, only to meet with a humiliating 
defeat. But neither in 1880 nor in 1885 were the difficulties in 
Mr. Gladstone’s path to be compared with those which he has sne- 
cessfully surmounted now, when he has attained an age surpassing the 
fourscore years that in the days of the Psalmist were synonymous 
with ‘labour and sorrow.^ There is nobody now to dispute the 
supremacy with him. No favourite lieutenant will venture to insult 
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him by asking the illustrious veteran to take a subordinate place in 
the Government created by himself. No presumptuous Badical will 
appeal to the voters with a programme in opposition to his. The 
return of a Liberal majority to the House of Commons will mean Mr. 
Gladstone’s return to the Premiership. 

Nor can even his most bitter enemy begrudge him his triumph. 
Mr. Gladstone’s life during the last six years has afforded us a splendid 
example of what can be accomplished by absolute concentration of 
purpose and will on a single object. He has lived during these 
years for Home Buie, and for Home Buie alone. Every minor con¬ 
sideration has been forgotten in his absorption in the work to which 
he has consecrated the remainder of his days. And with what un¬ 
failing courage and cheerfulness, with what extraordinary energy and 
resourcefulness, he has confronted every fresh difficulty as it has pre¬ 
sented itself in his path ! Whether men love or hate him, no one 
can be blind to the striking spectacle he has offered during recent 
years to us and to all succeeding generations. Of him at least none 
can say that, having set his hand to the plough, he has looked back. 

But, his Iretum to the Premiership being universally acknowledged 
as the inevitable consequence of a Liberal victory, what will follow? 
On this point there is a wide diversity of opinion among Liberals as 
well as Tories; indeed, ft is probable that Liberal opinion is even 
more varied on the subject than is that of the Ministerialists. The 
first duty of the new Prime Minister will, of course, be to form a 
Government—a task with which he is already more familiar than any 
statesman of this century. One can see him, then, installed in 
Mr. Bendel’s library in Carlton Gardens, receiving, in the cere¬ 
monious fashion proper to the occasion, the men whom he thinks fit 
to summon to his aid when fonning his foui'th and last Administra¬ 
tion. Who will these men be ? There is in the Liberal party of 
to^y, as in all political parties, an ‘ old gang,’ viewed not altogether 
without distrust by the younger and more audacious spirits of the 
fighting force, but to whom the leader will instinctively turn when 
he begins his formidable task. Three eminent Liberals who were 
living when Air. Gladstone formed his last Government are here no 
longer. Mr. Forster, Mr. Bright, and Lord Granville have all been 
tc^en from us. It was only the last-named, however, whose death 
weakened the material out of which a Gladstonian Ministry can be 
formed. In all other respects the old gang presents to us the same 
familiar figures as in 1886. Among the peers we have the Marquis 
of Bipon, Lords Speucer, Kimberley, Bosebery, and Herschell, and 
one or two younger men of high personal promise, such as Lords 
Houghton and Sandhurst. One notable addition to the available 
^t^s^aagth of the 3^^ral party in the House of Lords has been caused 
by .the return of Ckuringten from his eolonhd governorship. It 

jliay be^icm all the peers I have named will find |^es in 
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the next Administration. InHhe House of Conunons, the material 
used by Mr* Gladstone when he formed his la^ Home Sule Govern¬ 
ment hks suffered no diminution through death, and has, on the 
other hand, been augmented by various causes. Sir William Har- 
court, Mr. Morley, Mr. Campbell Bannerman, Mr. Shaw Lefevre, and 
Mr. Mundella remain where they were, Mr. Childers alone seems 
to have retired from the» scene. But Sir George Trevelyan once 
more sits, a faithful and enthusiastic supporter, by the side of 
Mr. Gladstone; whilst some of the men who held a comparatively 
small place in the public esteem in 1886 have now advanced to the 
front rank. Among official Liberals, the most conspicuous instances 
of this kind of growth will be found in the cases of Mr. Fowler, Sir 
Charles Eussell,and Mr. Bryce. These three have grown perceptibly, 
and by common admission, in Parliamentary stature since they were 
last in office. Sir Charles Itussell, indeed, has only been second to 
Mr. Gladstone himself in the enthusiasm and concentration of pur- 
l^ose with which, during the last six years, he has devoted himself 
to the cause of Home Kule. Great advocate as he is, he has succeeded 
in convincing the world that in bis case the man is still greater than 
the advocate, and that his highest powers, his most strenuous efforts, 
are given to the furtherance of a cause which is represented in his 
mind neither by brief nor fee. 

But a yet more notable example of a man who has risen greatly 
in Parliamentary position during the lifetime of the present House 
of Commons is .Mr. Labouchere. The brilhant freelance of politics, 
whose name, if it had been mentioned in connection with any office 
in 1886, would have been received with laughter on the one side, 
with horrified protests on the other, has at last condescended to take 
himself seriously. He has had his reward in being taken seriously 
by other people as well. Men have begun to realise that under his 
thin veneer of aggressive cynicism may be found one of the warmest 
of hearts and one of the soundest of political intellects. It will rest 
with Mr. Labouchere himself to decide whether he will sit on the 
Treasury Bench in the next Parliament, and his friends incline to 
the belief that he will not turn aside from the new duties to which 
he is so clearly called. There are younger men, not a few, who have 
made their mark in the present Parliament, and whom Tadpole and 
Taper naturally name when they are engaged in their favourite 
occupation of forming a Government. One is strongly tempted to 
mention them here, but it will be more prudent perhaps to limit our 
survey to the obvious, A study of the list of the Eighty Club Com¬ 
mittee will, however, show how rich the Liberal party is in young 
men of conspicuous talent. 

Mr. Gladstone, it is thus evident, will have no difficulty in getting 
together a Government which will be quite strong enough to com^ 
mand the confidence of the country, in one irespect, however, he 
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will have on this occasion to make a new departure in his practice. 
Even he is not insensible to the burden of years, and the duty of 
constant attendance at the debates is one which his physician will 
certainly not allow him to undertake. Almost his first business, 
therefore, will be to select a deputy leader of the House of Commons, 
The general belief among Liberals is, that his choice will fall upon 
Sir WiUiam Harcourt. There is no doub^ that, if his health serves 
him, the member for Derby will fill the position sufficiently well. He 
has the rhetorical faculty so essential in the case of a man whose 

duty it is to wind up a debate; he is smart and telling in those 
personal encounters which play so large a part in the life of the 
House of Commons; and above all, he is not deterred by any false 
pride, any pedantic notions about personal consistency from adapting 
himself to the prevailing mood of his party at any given moment. 
Indeed his popularity below tlie gangway on his own side of the 
House depends largely upon a belief in bis susceptibility to pressure 
from his supporters. It must not be forgotten, however, by tliose 
who sing the praises of Sir William Harcourt most loudly, that, in 
comparison with Mr. Morley, he has little, if any, personal following 
in the country. Everybody appreciates his services to the party and 
delights in his rattling speeches ; but if, for any reason, the question 
of the leadership of the party were to be submitted to a body com¬ 
posed like the National Liberal Federation, for example, it is upon 
Mr. Morley and not Sir William Harcourt that the choice would 
fall. Happily, it is not necessary to discuss here the comparative 
merits of the two men, who arc not rivals but friends and colleagues ; 
nor would it be either expedient or becoming to touch upon a much 
greater question than the doputy-leadorsliip of the Ifouse of Commons 
—the future leadership of the Liberal party as a whole. 

His Cabinet formed and his lieutenant chosen, Mr. Gladstone 
would find himself face to face with the necessity of deciding as to 
the order in which the measures to which he and his followers are 
pledged should be taken up. There is no room for doubt as to the 
first step. If ever men were pledged to make one particular measure 
their first business on entering upon office, the Liberals are thus 
pledged to Home Kule. Some of them may be loth to admit it, and 
others may be anxious to see whether there is not some way by which 
the Ministerial programme in the first session of the new Parliament 
could be so manipulated as to ensure the passing of a big English 
Bill, if not before, at least simultaneously with, a Home Rule Bill. 
But, whatever doubts and fears may linger in individual breasts, 
neither the party nor its leader will tolerate any attempt to juggle 
with pledges to which the honour of both is committed. As to the 
nature of the Home Rule scheme upon which in due time the House 
of Commons wiH be asked to pronounce, I know no more than the rest 
of the wbrldi There are, no doubt, certain cardinal points which must 
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be found in any Home Kule Bill that is to have the slightest chance of 
being accepted either in England or Ireland. It must^ for example, 
give the Irish people full control of their own domestic aflfairs, subject 
only to the maintenance of the common-law rights of every indivi¬ 
dual person. No oppression of minorities is likely to be attempted; 
but English public opinion will demand that for any such oppression, 
there shall be a prompt and effectual remedy. As to the maintenance 
of the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament, about which we have 
heard so much, it is only necessary here to remind my readers that this 
supremacy is, in the nature of things, indestructible. The hand which 
has given is, in case of need, the hand which can take away. A 
Parliament created by statute can be destroyed by statute. But no 
real friend of either country will desire that the British Parliament 
shall undeitake a kind of supervisorship of the Parliament in Dublin, 
and occupy itself in interfering in an irritating and wholly useless 
manner in the proceedings of that body. There is one other condition 
which, in the minds of most Liberals, is essential to any Home Rule 
scheme. It must be satisfactory to, and be accepted by, the repre¬ 
sentatives of the Irish people. Here we seem for the moment to be 
confronted by a serious difficulty. At present there are some lament¬ 
able divisions among the Irish representatives, and the enemies of 
Home Rule point jeeringly to them as though we had never known 
personal rivalries and sectional divisions in our English i)arties. But 
the General Election will do much to put an end. to this state of 
things; and the next Parliament will almost certainly contain a 
l)owerful and united Irish party. Still, we must face the possible worst, 
and consider the position in which we should stand if a Home Rule 
liill brought in by 'Mr. Gladstone were to be rejected by the Irish 
members on the pretext of its insufficiency. All that need be said 
liere is that in such a case it woidd not be the Liberal party which 
had fallen short of its pledges, and the consequences of the loss of 
a genuine measure of Home Rule would be upon the heads, not of 
Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues, but of those who were directly 
responsible for that loss. The Liberals of Great Britain will never 
give their support to a measure on this question which'is not a real 
one. But if there were to be attempts on the part of rival sections 
of the Irish representatives to outbid each other in demanding some¬ 
thing that no statesman would venture to yield, British sympathy 
would no longer support the cause of Ireland. 

As to the other business of the first session of a Liberal Parlia¬ 
ment, it is tolerably clear that no very big Bill can be attempted with 
safety. The principle of * one man one vote/ and some reform of the 
Registration Laws ought, however, to be carried if only in anticipa¬ 
tion of a possible dissolution before Ministers have had time to carry 
Home Rule. 

And after Home Rule? There are people who already look far 
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ahead, and who have mapped ont the course of Liberal legislation for 
years to come. For my part, I prefer to take those short views of 
life which Sydney Smith declared to be the best means of maintafn- 
ing a cheerful and equable spirit. There is no greater value in pre¬ 
cise predictions of far-off political events than in predictions of next 
year’s weather. Who can pretend to say what may happen even 
whilst Home Buie is under discussion, much less after a Home Buie 

Bill has been passed? We have only to think of the burning ques- 

tiqns which may force themselves to the front whilst the Irish dis¬ 
cussion is proceeding, such as that of the House of Lords, in order to 
realise the folly of attempting to enter into precise forecasts of the 
course of politics. True, we have got the Newcastle programme, which, 
as a confession of faith, is admirable, and which indicates at all events 
the direction in which Liberal energy is naturally inclined to move. 
But practical men who have seen much of the course of history are 
not inclined to over-estimate the importance of formal programmes. 
How can they do so, when year by year they have seen, under all 
manner of Administrations, the Ministerial programme which is com¬ 
prised in the Queen’s Speech robbed of forty, fifty, or sixty per cent, 
of its value before the month of August has come round. The one 
thing which is certain About the future is, that the new forces now 
coming into play in the political world are causing new lines of 
cleavage, and he must be a bold man who professes to know exactly 
where he will stand in relation to political parties a dozen, or even 
half a dozen, years hence. We stand now, as Stanley said at the 
grave of Palmerston, on the watershed of two epochs. The past we 
know, but the future—beyond the immediate question of the hour— 
is dim and doubtful. Happy are the men who, in facing that future, 
are upheld by their firm grip of the fundamental principles which 
underlie all the changing phases of contemporary politics, and their 
unshaken faith in the rightness of that system which, in Lincoln’s 
historic phrase, gives us the government of the people by the people 
for the people. 


T. Wemyss Reid. 
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A BREATH of youthful energy and youthful hopes inspires modern 
astronomical work. ‘ Astronomy, the oldest of the sciences, has more 
than renewed her youth,’ as William Huggins said at the end of the 
inaugural address he delivered before the last meeting of the British 
Association. Since the spectroscope, formerly used but to study and 
reveal the chemical composition of the celestial bodies, has become an 
instrument for measuring their unseen movements and for penetrat¬ 
ing into the secrets of their history, and since photography has been 
taken as a necessary auxiliary by astronomers, a new chapter of astro¬ 
physics has been opened. The proper movements of the stars have 
acquired a new meaning; the faint masses of nebulous matter, scattered 
round and amidst the stars, have become animated indications of the 
genesis of solar systems; and the great problems relative to the life 
of the stellar worlds—their origin, their growth, their decay, and 
their rejuvenescence—have come again ,to the front, supported by 
renewed hopes as to the proximity of their ultimate solution. 

It is not possible, indeed, to examine the splendid photographs, 
made by ilr. Roberts, of the nebula in Andromeda, and to see this 
whirlpool of luminous matter, divided into dark and bright rings 
surrounding a large undefined central mass, without perceiving in it a 
gigantic solar system in .the way of formation, and without conclud¬ 
ing in favour of a similar origin, on a much smaller scale, of our own 
solar system. The best drawings of the same nebula, which were 
made by Bond and John Herschel with the aid of the best telescopes, 
told nothing of the kind; the complicated structure of the nebula, 
its life, were missing in what was reproduced by the pen of a cautious 
observer. 

Again, in another part of the sky—the Pleiades—the photographs 
of the Brothers Henry show at once that this cluster of suns is not an 
occasional gathering. Streaks of nebulous matter, revealed by photo¬ 
graphy, connect together the stars of the group, and on examining 
the whole, one cannot refrain from concluding that the stars are 
simply spots upon which the diffuse nebulous matter has agglomerated 
and condensed to make new suns. The same is also seen in the photo- 
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graphs of the nebul® in Orion—the more so as the spectroscope 
reveals the unity of composition of both the stars and the nebulse 
which surround them and link them together. 

Still more interesting results have been obtained by H. C. Kussell 
with his photographs of nebulse in the constellation of Argus. His 
earlier photographs, obtained by a three-hours’ exposure, have already 
been referred to with admiration by William Huggins in his address. 
But when the photographic film was exposed for eight hours to the 
faint light of the nebula, new facts were revealed. The photograph 
not only shows that the nebulous matter extends far beyond the limits 
assigned to it by Herschel during his memorable observations at the 
Cape, while confirming at the same time the great accuracy of the 
description of what he did see; it also proves that the nebula has lived 
since 1837, and has altered considerably its aspect during the last 
fifty years. At the very same place where Herschel saw one of its 
brightest and most conspicuous parts, we have now a dark oval space, 
upon which no trace of luminous matter can be detected. The 
matter either has been drawn elsewhere, or is luminous no more; may 
be, it is passing through some stage preparatory to the appearance 
of a new star. We are thus convinced that these accumulations of 
matter, however gigantic their dimensions, are living at a much more 
rapid speed than we were prepared to admit. Changes occur in them, 
even within the short limits of one man’s life; and as the new stai' 
in Auriga, rapidly passing through a series of transformations, reveals 
to us the secrets of the birth of new suns,^ so also we may hope that 
the study of the modifications of the nebulae will initiate us into the 
secrets of the earlier stages of development of the stellar worlds. In 
the movements of those remote agglomerations we learn to feel the 
continuous life of Nature, its continuous change, its evolution. 

When the great photographic map of the whole sky is ready, 
many a change in the stellar worlds and nebulaj which escapes now 
our attention will be recorded for ever. The preparatory work is 
already completed; the instruments are chosen, and the uniformity 
of methods is secured. The' sky is apportioned between the eighteen 
observatories which will perform the whole of this immense work, each 
of them having to make from 1,000 to 1,500 separate photographs 
in order to map all stars down to the sixteenth magnitude; and the 
first specimens already published satisfy the most severe exigencies 
of the astronomers. Many new facts are sure to be revealed by this 
grand survey of the sky, because even now, when a simple preliminary 
exploration is being made, we can already mention some discoveries due 
to photography. Thus, when the amateur astronomer. Dr. Andersdn 
(equipped with but a small pocket telescope and the little Atlas of 
the sky by Klein), discovered on the 31st of January the new star in 

* See an article by Mr. Norman Lockyer in a preceding number of this Review. 
Nineteenth Ceniv¥yt March, 1892. 
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Auriga, it appeared that the newcomer had already been photographed 
without astronomers being aware of the fact. Professor Pickering 
found its portrait on photographs taken on three different occasions 
since the Ist of December, and the. indefatigable Heidelberg astro¬ 
nomer, Max Wolf, also had it on his photographs since the 8th of 
the same month. The appearance of the new star thus would have 
been recorded, even if nobody had remarked its appearance. Another 
photographic discovery is due to the same Max Wolf. Having 
photographed one part of the sky on two consecutive nights itf 
December, he sent his negatives to Dr. Berberich, who at once noticed 
that two minute spots had changed their positions in the twenty-four 
hours. One of them proved to be a new addition to the list of minor 
planets, while the other was a previously known small planet of the 
same group. 

However, the chief progress recently achieved in physical astro¬ 
nomy is due to the spectroscope, aided by photography. The spectra 
of the stars, the nebulae, the corona and the protuberances of the sun, 
are now photographed; and by this means the powers of the astro¬ 
nomer are considerably extended. lie can study the spectrum in its 
ultra-violet part, which is not visible to the eye, as it hardly acts upon 
our retina, while its chemical rays act very well upon the photographic 
sensitive plate; he obtains greater enlargements of the spectrum, 
and he can study the spectra at his leisure and measure the positions 
of the bright or dark lines which intersect tliem—the more so as the 
spectrum of some well-known body (incandescent hydrogen or iron) 
is photographed on the same plate for the sake of comparison. This 
method has already given some excellent results. It has permitted us 
to measure the movements of the stars in the line of vision with a 
<iuite unexpected accuracy. The proper movements of the stars 
offer an immense interest; but while we always could ascertain their 
movements north and south, or west and east, on the celestial sphere, 
we formerly had no means of telling whether a star is approaching 
us, or going away, during its displacements in space. The spectro¬ 
scope gives those means. The spectrum of a star usuallj'’ consists of 
a band of faint light, intersected by several bright (or dark) lines, 
corresponding to the lines appearing in the spectra of hydrogen, cal¬ 
cium, iron, magnesium, natrium, and so on. But if we reproduce 
under the spectrum of the star the spectrum of, say, hydrogen, we 
often see that the hydrogen lines in the former do not quite coincide 
with the same lines of the latter; they are slightly displaced to the 
right or to the< left, William Huggins long ago explained that 
this displacement is due to the proper movements of the stars and 
gives a means of measuring them, and Mr. Christie even measured 
in this way, several years ago, the otherwise invisible movements of 
several stme. In fact, the blue and^violet light of the spectrum is 
due to very quick luminous vibrations, while its red light is due to 
VoL. XXXI—No. 183 3 F 
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much slover vibrations, just as the high pitch of a sound depends 
on much quicker vibrations of the air than the low pitch. But if a 
star approaches us with a great rapidity, our eye will receive from it 
more vibrations in a second/and its light will appear bluer, so to 
say; in other words, its spectral bright lines will be shifted towards 
the blue end of its spectrum; and they will be shifted towards the 
red end if the star goes away with'the same rapidity. In our century 
of railways many of us must have witnessed an analogous fact when 
looking at an express train passing by a station. When the 
rapidly running engine sounds its whistle, the pitch of the whistle 
seems to become higher as the tiain approaches us, and it seems to 
become lower when it goes away—the ear receiving in a second of 
time more and more vibrations in the former case, and less vibrations 
in the second case. So it is also with the stars, and the advantages 
of having the spectrum of the star and the comparison spectrum 
photographed on the same plate are self-evident. 

If we examine, for instance, the photographed spectra of Sirius we 
see that their hydrogen lines are always shifted towards the blue end 
of the spectrum, and from this we may safely conclude that the star 
is approaching us. And if we calculate the speed of its approach, we 
find it (after having taken into account the movement of the Earth 
in its orbit) to be about seven miles in a second. The measure¬ 
ments may be made at different observatories and at different seasons 
of the year ; the final results will not differ from each other by more 
than one mile, or even a fraction of a mile. We do not know the 
immense distance which separates us from Sirius, we only gauge it 
by saying that its light takes nearly sixteen and a half years to 
reach us ; but a change of seven miles per second in that enormous 
distance is revved by the spectrum. These results seem almost 
incredible, and they could not be relied upon had they not been sub¬ 
mitted to severe tests. Thus we know the movements of the Earth 
• 

in its orbit, and we conclude that they must be reflected in our 
measurements, if these me^urements are sufficiently accurate ; and 
they are reflected with perfect accuracy. Again, we know the dis¬ 
tance which separates us from Venus, and how the movements of both 
the Earth and Venus affect this distance. We may calculate before¬ 
hand that at a given moment Venus will approach the Earth at a speed 
of 7*4 miles in a second; and when we determine the same speed 
with the aid of the spectroscope, we find 7*8 miles. The spectroscope 
errs by but four-tenths of a mile—by less than 700 yards! * 

We may thus place full confidence in our new auxiliaries. When 
IVIrs. Flemming and Miss Maury, on examining the spectrum of 
Lyrse, remarked that it consists in reality of two spectra perioffically 
su^rposed, and Professor Pickering concluded therefrom that the 
sts^ must consist of two luminous bodies which rotate around a 

* Prof. Vogel at the Astronomical Society {Obtertatonj^ January 1892), 
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common centre of gravity at a very great speed,® or when we are 
told that the new Auriga star consists of at least three separate 
agglomerations of incandescent gases, we can safely rely upon these 
conclusions. 

And, finally, the spectroscope, combined with photography, enables 
us to explore the ultra-violet part of the spectrum quite invisible to 
the eye. By using this method, Hale at Chicago, and Deslandres at 
Paris, obtain day by day the positions of those solar emissions of in¬ 
candescent gas, or protuberances, which consist chiefly of incandesceilt 
hydrogen, and the light of which is so feeble that they escape obser¬ 
vation, even during the eclipses of the sun, when its light is screened 
by the moon. The movements of these invisible clouds are now 
studied like the movements of our own atmosphere, and we learn 
that the laws of cyclonic stonns which prevail on the earth hold 
good for the hot vapours of hydrogen and calcium on the surface of 
the sun.^ The unity of Nature and her laws thus receives a further 
brilliant confirmation. 


II 

Another question which, although it has a direct bearing upon 
our own terrestrial affairs, preoccupies astronomers considerably, is 
the variation of latitudes. It has been remarked for some time 
since that Pulkova and Berlin change from year to year their geo¬ 
graphical position. Their latitudes decrease; every year the tsro 
observatories seem to move away from the North Pole by a few 
inches ; and as they do not move in reality, there is no alternative but 
to conclude (after having tried all possible explanations) that the 
North Pole itself changes its position, although such a movement 
had been hitherto considered as most improbable by all scientists. 

We all know—were it only from observations upon a spinning-top 
—that if a solid body is rotating, its axis may change its position in 
space, but that relatively to the rotating body itself it remains un¬ 
changed. A Bpinning-top may incline towards the floor, and its 
axis of rotation may describe a conical surface, but it does not alter its 
position within the top; each of the particles of the top describes the 
same circle round the same spot of the axis. The same was considered 
to be true as regards the earth. Its axis of rotation slowly changes 
its position in space; but within the earth itself, we were told, it 
remains unaltered. So that if two Arctic travellers attained the 
North and the South Poles, and erected two cairns upon these spots, 
the cairns would always represent the position of the axis of rotation of 
the earth. And yet recent observations tend to overthrow this view; 
we learn that the cairns must continually be shifted in order to re¬ 
present the true position of the Poles. 

« 

■ OhtervatoTyi October 1891. 

♦ Comytes deVAcademia dec Scienceit 1891, t, 113, p. 307. 

3f2 
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The importance of this discovery for the physical geographer is 
self-evident. The geologist has no means to explain by terrestrial 
pauses alone two-great geological facts of primary importance: the 
glaciation of the earth, and the extension, during the Tertiary epoch, 
of a very rich flowering and fruit-beariilg vegetation, now charac¬ 
teristic of Southern Europe, over a wi3e''continent which embraced 
Greenland, Spitzbergen, the Arctic islafids of Siberia, and North 
America. If the simultaneous glaciation of both hejnispheres be 
proved—and some specialists are of this opinion, while those who 
oppose it will confess that the whole question has not been studied 
sufficiently—it could not be explained by astronomical hypotheses 
implying the alternate glaciation of the two hemispheres. Nothing 
short of a decrease in the amount of heat received from the sun would 
give the explanation; but few astronomers would be prepared to 
make such an admission. As to the prevalence of a rich flora in 
Arctic regions which receive but a limited amount of heat, and 
especially light, it might be best explained by a change in the 
position of the earth’s axis; but such a change was also considered 
until now as highly improbable. 

Schiaparelli, the great Italian astronomer, fully grasped these 
weighty considerations, and they induced him to revise, a few years 
ago, the whole question as to the supposed invariability of the axis 
of rotation of the earth.'* He calculated the effects which slight dis¬ 
placements of matter on the earth’s surface might have upon the 
position of the axis, and he demonstrated by mathematical analysis 
•that slight but prolonged geological changes ‘ may give origin to 
great displacements of the j^oles of rotation, provided the earth’s 
spheroid is not of absolute rigidity.’ 

The same position was taken by George C. Comstock,® who ex¬ 
amined the available and sufficiently reliable determinations of lati¬ 
tudes at several observatories, and concluded that they give some 
support to the hypothesis of a secular shifting of the axis of the earth. 
Thus, the latitude of Greenwich has pretty regularly decreased from 
5r28'38"'59 in 1826 to 51" 28'37"-95 in 1889. The Pulkova 
observations (especially reliable for this subject) show a decrease of 
latitude of 0"*33 during the years 1843 to 1882, which (taking into 
account the probable errors) corresponds to a shifting of nearly six 
inches' every year (0''*005). Another quite independent Pulkova 
series gives much the same result, Konigsberg moves away from the 
Pole by 0" W3 every year, while Washburn, in Wisconsin, approaches 
the Pole by 6"'043 in the twelve months. The fpur would well agree 
together if the Pole were shifting every year by over four feet 

j An/Mleiot theToflcova Obserrato^, 50th anniversax/rolome, St. Petersburg, 
1889; Xtaliau text in II iVtcueo Cimmto, 

• October l891, fasc. 7 and 8; American Journal of < December 

1891. 
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(0"/044) along the meridian of 69® west of Greenwich. Several other 
observations (Cambridge, Prague, Potsdam) also speak in favour of a 
shifting of the Pole, 

The whole question is so important that the Geodetical Association 
decided, at the end of 1890, to send an astronomical expedition to 
Honolulu (189"^ east of Berlip), in order to make there consecutive 
determinations of latitudes^which might be compared with those of 
Pulkovaand Berlin. The expedition began its observations in June 
last, and the measurements of the first three months, now fully conv* 
puted, proved that the changes were entirely accordant in magnitude 
with the European ones, but, as foreseen, they were in the opposite 
direction. However, a new explanation has been proposed in the 
meantime by S. S. Chandler/ namely, that the variation is merely 
periodical, and will be completed in fourteen months. Fourteen 
months hence the axis will return to its present position. But this ex¬ 
planation does not account for the above-mentioned secular variations,, 
so that we must wait now for further observations. One thing is, 
however, certain : the axis of the earth is not so immutable as it was 
supposed to be, and it is possible that the study now being pursued 
by Mr. Lockycr of old Egyptian monuments, which used to be astro¬ 
nomical observatories as well, may give some indications as to the 
changes of latitude since that remote period. 

Ill 

• 

The interest awakened some three years ago by the novel and 
startling experiments in electricity made by. the Karlsruhe Professor 
Hertz is still maintained. They not only confirmed the long since 
suspected connection between electricity, magnetism, light, and 
radiant heat; they also gave a new impulse to speculations as to 
the structure of matter altogether, and the moods of transmission of 
energy. Numerous works on these subjects, all more or less con¬ 
nected with the Karlsruhe researches, arc continually appearing, 
and in order to appreciate them we are bound to revert to the stait- 
ing-point—Hertz’s experiments themselves. The best means for 
mastering a new branch of science, it has been remarked, is to study 
it in its nascent slate. 

When a moving body—say, a billiard ball—strikes another body 
at rest, and, imparting to it part of its energy, sets it in motion \ 
when the waves, originated on the surface of a pond by a falling 
stone, spread in wider and wider circles, and finally begin to rock 
a piece of wood that was quietly floating in a comer of the pond; or 
when a tuning-fork communicates its vibrations to another fork at a 
certain distance—we may not be able to trace all the complicated move¬ 
ments of the two balls, the water of the pond, and the air; but our 

’ AtircnomicaZ Jowrnaly Nos. 218-251; Avierican Journal of Science^ Febnmry 
1892. 
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taind h fiatisfied to some extent as to the manner of transmission of 
energy from one ball to the other, from the stone to the piece of 
wood, and from the sounding-fork to the other fork. Again, when 
light or radiant heat is transmitted through the interstellar space, 
or through the vacuum obtained in a glass tube—^that is, through 
space in which we detect almost no traces of ponderous matter 
(matter acted upon by gravitation)—we explain the transmission of 
the luminous and heat energy by making a plausible supposition; 
vfe assume that besides the matter which constitutes the solid, liquid, 
and gaseous bodies, there is some other matter, or rather some other 
still more attenuated condition of matter, inseparable from the former, 
which we call ether ; and we assume that the displacements of the 
particles of ether (vibrations, or, maybe, other changes of state) are 
the medium for the transmission of luminous and heat energy. It 
was quite natural, therefore, to suppose—and it was supposed—that 
the transmission of electro-magnetic disturbances is effected in the 
same way; that they also produce vibrations, or some other changes 
in the usual conditions of the particles of the surrounding ether; and 
that these changes, or vibrations, are transmitted in all directions 
from one particle of ether to the next, at some measurable 'speed 
—the speed of transmission probably being not much different from 
the speed of transmission of light and radiant heat, which is about 
180,000 miles in a second. 

However probable this hypothesis, physicists had hitherto failed 
to confirm it. Maxwell advocated it chiefly on theoretical grounds, 
but decisive experiments were wanted; and although Siemens had 
once measured the speed of transmission of electricity, and found it 
not very different from that of light,® his measurements were still 
considered as uncertain. Now came Hertz with his ingenious ex¬ 
periments. He applied a method which had proved most useful 
in studying sound.* When a tuning-fork is set vibrating, its vibra¬ 
tions alternately condense and rarefy the surrounding air, and both 
rarefactions aqd condensations are transmitted by the air in all 
directions; we may call them, by analogy, waves. Now, if these 
waves meet anywhere a reflecting board, they are sent back, in the 
same way as the waves of the sea are reflected by the wall of a quay. 
But they may be sent back so that each reflected condensation meets 
on its back journey with a new condensation coming from the fork, 
and in that case the sound is reinforced ; or, each reflected con¬ 
densation meets with a rarefaction, and in this case both actions 
neutralise each other—the sound is weakened. So that, if we 
slowly approach our reflecting board to the fork,*there will be places 
where the board reinforces the sound (condensations meeting 
condensations), then weakens it, and then makes it louder 

'■*'200,000 to 260^000 kilometres in a second; the velocity of light being about 
' 200,000 kilometres. 
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again^ although the board is moved all the time in one direction, 
towards the tuning-fork. 

Of course, things are not so easy with electricity. There is no 
great • difficulty in producing alternate electrifications of the sur- 
srounding ether which would correspond to the alternate condensa¬ 
tions of the air, but they must follow each other with a tremendous 
rapidity. In fact, if the lining-fork makes, say, 1,000 vibrations 
in the second—the speed of sound in dry air being but 1,100 feet 
in the same time—condensation will only have travelled a little 
over one foot before a new condensation follows it. The ‘ waved ’ of 
sound will be 1^^^ foot long. But if our electrical discharges also 
succeeded each other with a frequency of no more than 1,000 dis¬ 
charges in a second, the electric wave (supposing that it spreads at 
the rate of 180,000 miles in a second, like light) would have travelled 
180 miles before a new wave would be originated by the next dis¬ 
charge. And waves of that length are not easy to deal with. So 
that, in order to obtain waves of a reasonable length—following each 
other at a distance of, say, thirty-five or forty feet—Hertz had to 
produce discharges alternating 30,000,000 times in a second.® S(# 
he did. He obtained such rapid discharges for very short intervals 
of time, and thus he could measure the distances at which the 
electrical ‘ waves ’ followed each other. A reflecting board, and some 
means for detecting the ^ loops and nodes,' i.e. the places where the 
waves reinforce or extinguish each other, were the next requisites. 

A reflecting board was readily made out of a sheet of zinc, ten* to 
twelve feet square. As to the ‘ detector,’ Hertz chose, out of the 
various means at his disposal, a brass wire, provided with two knobs 
and bent into a ring, which could give sparks when it received 
electric waves of a certain length.*® With these three instruments 
—the vibrator, the screen, and the detector—the experiments could 
be carried on, and they proved at once the close connection existing 
between the phenomena of electricity and light. 

* 30,000,000 times 35 feet would make 180,000 miles. 

To attain a very rapid succession of alternate electrifications, Hertz used two 
brass plates, 12 in. square, to each of which was attached a thick wiye, about 2 in. 
long, terminated by a brass knob. The distance between the two knobs was very 
small—less than one-tenth of an inch. When the plates were electrified by an in¬ 
duction coil, a series of sparks jerked from one knob to the other, the charge rapidly 
passing forwards and backwards, and giving very rapid alternative discharges. This 
was the * vibrator,’ As to the * detector,’ or ‘ resonator,’ it consisted of a thick wire, 
the two ends of which were provided with brass knobs, and the length of which was 
taken so as to suit the oscillations in the vibrators. The wire being bent into a circle, 
its two knobs were brought very near to each other, so as to show sparks at the re¬ 
ception of the feeblest electric waves (^Sitzmgsderiahte der Acad, der 

^ensohaften^ February 9,188S). It hardly needs adding that daring the exi)erim6nts 
tl^e reflecting board, or the apparatus used instead, remained, stationaiy, and that 
the resonator was moved instead of it. For more details see an excellent rhumi in 
the last chapter of Th. Preston’s theory of lAght^ London, 1890. The general reader 
may consult’thc very good papers in Natitre, March 5 and 14,1890. 
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As soon as ^parking began in the vibrator, and the detector was 
ai^roached to it, sparks began to jerk between the knobs of the 
latter; but they disappeared as soon as the screen was interposed 
between the two—the ^ waves ’ being interrupted in this case. On 
the contrary, when the screen was placed immediately behind the 
detector, strong sparking followed ; if it was removed about eighteen 
feet, the sparking ceased—the direct and the reflected waves extin¬ 
guishing each other; but when the screen was moved away for 
another eighteen feet, sparking reappeared—the two waves reinfor¬ 
cing each other, and so on. In short, the phenomena were exactly 
like those which would be noticed if a tuning-fork, a reflecting 
board, and a resonator were used. It was thus proved that each 
electrical discharge produces some disturbance in the surrounding 
space; that the disturbance is transmitted, through the ‘ non-con- 
ductive ’ air, exactly as luminous or sound vibrations are transmitted ; 
and that electricity is propagated, like heat and light, at some finite 
and measurable speed. Of course it would not possible to give 
here the tedious processes by which the measurements were made, 
mor to tell the diflBculties, the doubts, and the seemingly contradic¬ 
tory facts which were met with in the way; although dating 
from yesterday, ‘ Hertz’s experiments ’ have already a whole his¬ 
tory. Suffice it to say, that the velocity of electricity, both in the 
air and the conductive wires, proved to be very ^near to that of 
light, namely, about 180,000 miles in a second. 

‘This may be considered as the first part of*the experiments. 
The second part is even more interesting, as it ^disclosed further 
analogies between electro-magnetism and light. Light is trans¬ 
mitted by some bodies, and is reflected by other bodies. Electro¬ 
magnetic waves behave in the same way; a plate of zinc acts upon, 
them as a mirror and sends them back, but they'jmss through a 
wooden door just as light passes through a window plate, H#tz 
could send them into the next room through a shut door. If we put 
a red-hot iron ball in the focus of a parabolic mirror, we may make it 
light a match adjusted in the focus of another parabolic mirror which is 
placed at the other end of a room. Electricity behaves in the same way 
* we can send beams of electrical oscillations by means of a parabolic 
mirror, and intercept them at a distance by another mirror and send- 
them into its focus. If we interrupt the initial discharges in a 
certain way—as they are interrupted in the Morse alphabet—we shall 
transmit electric^ signals and have a telegraph without connecting 
wires. Light is refracted by transparent bodies if they have the 
shape of a prism or a lens; and by means of a big prism of pitch 
Hertz refra^d the electro«mi^etic ^ rays; ’ he could bend them, and 
send them under a right angle into another room. Keflected ligh.i 
can be polarised, and electro-magnetic ^ rays * are polarised, too. In 
short, Maxwell’s hypothesis' as to the identity of light and electricity 
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is fully confirmed. Both are disturbances (vibrations, or vhatever 
they might be) in the usual state of ether which are transmitted 
like all other kinds of energy—like the energy of the billiard ball^ 
the stone, and the tuning-fork, of which we spoke at. the beginning 
of this chapter, that is, from one particle to the next. 

So we finally part with the mysterious ‘ electric fluid ’ just as we 
parted, thirty years ago, with the ‘ caloric fluid,’ and we simply have 
before us a separate mode of energy. When the waves of ether 
have lengths of from of an inch,, we 

have chemical energy; when they follow each other at distances o£ 
from -oVtftnnr inch, our eye sees, them 

as light; when they grow to of inch, we see- 

them no more, but we feel them as radiant heat; and when they 
attain lengths which are measured by yards and miles, they give 
the electrical phenomena. 

A wide series of researches was evidently called into life by these 
researches, and, in fact, nearly all that is now written upon elec¬ 
tricity is in some way connected with them. First of all, it was 
necessary to verify the experiments; and so they were verified by 
several physicists—in this country by Professor Fitzgerald and 
Fr. Trutton at Dublin,^* and by Professor Lodge and Mr. Dragoumis 
at Liverpool.'^ In fact, Professor Lodge had nearly discovered the 
same phenomena simultaneously with Hertz, as he was making in 
1887 and 1888 his experiments on the rapid discharges obtained 
from Leyden jars.'^ Blondlot, in France, slightly modifying the 
primitive experiments, finally settled the velocity of electricity in the 
air at from 291,000 to 304,000 kilom^trfes in the second, thus very 
nearly approaching to the velocities of light.*^ Then, Hertz himself 
having been brought by his earlier measurements to admit that the 
speed of the electrical disturbances is much smaller in wires than in 
4|^e surrounding air, more careful measurements were required, and 
they were made in Geneva and in Germany, and proved that the 
velocity, as foreseen by theory, is equal in both cases.** 

Another important matter was to study the 'magnetic j^art of the 
same electric disturbances. In Maxwelfs theory the magnetic dis¬ 
turbances ought to be nothing but transversal rotations of the 
particles of ether in a plane perpendicular to the line of transmission 

” Nature^ vol. xxxix. p. 391, vol. xli. p. 296. ** Ib. vol. xxxix. p. 548. 

Prof. Lodge writes, in the I^roceedingt of the Hoyal Society (vol. 1.. No, 302, 
August 28, 1891): * This same discovery (Hertz’s) would have been made by the. 
audience at the fioyal Institution on the evening of March 8,1889, if it had not been 
made before; for, during a lecture on Iicyden jar.s, every time one was discharged 
through a considerable length of wire, tho heavily gilt wall paper spukled brightly» 
by reason of the incident radiation.’ 

Compiee Itendue, 1891, t. ll2. p. 1068; t. 113, p. 628. 

Sarasin et L. de la Hive in Compiea JlendaSt 1891, t. 112, Kos. 12 et 13; Bubena 
and mtter in Wiedemann’s Annalen der Phyeikt 1890, vol. zl. 
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of light and electricity—‘molecular vortices/ as he used to say.*® 
And Hertz succeeded in proving by a new series of experiments—or, at 
least, in rendering it most probable—^that the magnetic force obeys in 
its transmission the same laws as electricity, but that the direction 
of its vibrations is perpendicular to the line of transmission of the 
electric waves; and he made at the same time an attempt at measur¬ 
ing the mechanical effects of the electric disturhances.*^ 

At the same time a further confirmation of the light theory of 
electricity was given by Arons and Kubens, who proved that the rela¬ 
tion which, according to Maxwell, ought to exist between the isolating 
power of various substances and their powers of refracting the rays of 
light, exists in reality. The resistance offered to the passage of light 
and that offered to the passage of electricity are connected by a 
simple relation.*® On the other side, Sir William Thomson read 
l^efore the Royal Society a most interesting paper on the screens, and 
their eflSciency against waves of different lengths. He demonstrated 
that if the electric sparks have a frequency of four or five per second, 
a clean white paper screen is sufficient to stop them ; but when the 
frequency of the sparks is fifty, or more, the white paper screen 
makes no perceptible difference. If the paper is thoroughly blackened 
with ink on both sides, some moderate frequency of a few hundreds 
per second is, no doubt, sufficient to practically annul the effect of the 
interposition of the screen. For discharges following each other with 
frequencies up to 1,000 millions in a second, a screen of blackened 
paj)er is perfectly transparent, ‘but if we raise the frequency to 
500 million millions, the influence to be transmitted is light, and the 
blackened paper becomes an almost perfect screen.’ As to the 
wonderful electrical effects produced by means of currents alternating 
with very high frequency, such as they are produced by the Monte¬ 
negrin professor, Nikola Tesla, the readers of this Review have 


*•. See § S22 of Maxwell’s Treatise on Ktectricity and Magnetism, second edition, 

1881. 

* Ueber die mechanischen Wirkungen electrischer Drahtwcllen,’ in IV^iedemann’s 
Annalen der Pkysik, 1891, vol. xlii. p. 405. Ritter and Rubens in same periodical, 
vol. xl. 1890. MM. Sarasin and De la Uive having come to the conclusion that the 
vibrators send out a great number of undulations of various periods, new researches 
were undertaken by Rjerkness (Archites des ticiences physiques et naturelles,\^^\, 
t. 27, p. 229J, and they brought to light the so-called ‘ dampening ’ of electrical 
undulations—a question which also wa.s discussed mathematically by Poincare 
{Archives^ t. 25, p. 609), and Perot {Comptes Itoidus, January 25,1892). 

*• All the gases, many liquids, and many solids (glass, gutta-percha, &c.)—all 
named dielectrics—o€er a great re.sistance to the passage of electricity. A considerable 
expenditure ol work is required for the passage of electricity, and the relative 
amounts of this expenditure tn various bodies are measured by the so-called * dielectric 
constants.* These constants, in Maxwell’s theory, must be equal to the squares of 
the indices of refraction of light. This prevision has now proved to be true for 
paraffin, in three different states, glass, resin [oil, olive oil, xylol, and petroleum. 
Anneden der Physih, 1891 and 1892, vols. xhi. and xliv. 

“ Ptoeeedings of the Royal Society, April 1, 1891, vol. xlix. p. 418. 
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already been familiarised with them in a preceding number (March 
1892). 

J^ny more researches—some of them mathematical and highly 
suggestive as regards the very structure of matter,** and some 
others opening new fields for experimental work, like J. J. Thomson’s 
researches into the speed of propagation of the luminous discharge 
of electricity through a Rarefied gas,®* arid Hertz’s new exj^riments 
upon the transmission of the same discharges through various 
screens, transparent or not for light —might be mentioned in con¬ 
nection with the above. But we must say, at least, a few words 
about the quite new lines of research indicated by Mr. Crookes’s ex¬ 
periments on what he names ‘ electrical evaporation,’ It was already 
known that an induction current, when passing through the platinum 
electrodes of a vacuum tube, tears off the molecules of platinum from 
the sphere of attraction of the wire, and transports them to a certain 
distance. Now, Mr. Crookes, comparing these phenomena with those 
of evaporation of liquids, made various experiments in order to deter¬ 
mine the ‘ evaporating ’ power of the electric stress under different 
circumstances and with different substances. He caused water to be* 
transported in this w^ay by the electric current; in order to increase 
the power of electricity upon metals, he diminished the cohesion of 
their molecules by heating the metals; and he studied also the rela¬ 
tions between the transport of the molecules by electric stress, 
and the phenomena of phosphorescence.®’* One feels, especially when 
remembering the speculations of the first half of this century 
(chiefly those of Seguin), that a new and most promising field 
is opened by these researches ; they raise' a host of questions relative 
to the most difficult parts of molecular mechanics. 

The same must be said as regards modem research in Chemistry. 
The work now <lone is of two different kinds. While a numerous 
army of laboratory workers accumulate heaps and heaps of minute 
facts, and study the properties of separate chemical compounds with¬ 
out being guided by any general idea, a few chemists devote them¬ 
selves to the most intricate questions relative to the very substance 
of chemical reactions and molecular structure. They endeavour to 
bridge over the gulf between molecular physics and chemistry, and to 
conceive the latter as a separate branch of physics and mechanics. 
But we shall postpone the analysis of these endeavours, hoping that 
some opportunity may soon be offered to come to some more definite 
ideas out of the conflicting theories of the present moment. 

* * On some Tost Cases for the Maxwell-Boltzmann Doctrine regarding Distribu¬ 
tion of Energy,’ by Sir William Thomson, in Proceedings of the Royal Sooisty^ vol. 1. 
No. 302, p. 79. 

** Philosophical Magazine^ 1890, vol. xxix.; Proceedings of the Royal Sotnoty^ 
January 15,1891. 

Annalm der Pkyaik, 189^, Bd^ 46, p. 28. 

^ Proceedings of the Royal Sodetyt vol. 1. p. 87. 
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IV 

When Schwann, closely following uix)n Robert Brown's and 
Schleiden’s work, published in 1839 his famous Miaro 80 (ypical jRe- 
searches, and came to the conclusion that all possible tissues of both 
animals and plants consist of cells, or of materials derived from cells,, 
it seemed, that the primary units—the molecules, so to say—of which 
all living beings are built up, had finally Been discovered. A small 
piece of structureless, granulated, jelly-like substance—tbesarcode in 
animals and the protoplasm in plants—surrounded or not by a thin, 
membrane, and conttuning a nucleus, this was the primary unit,, 
giving origin to all the most complex and varied tissues. 

This conception evidently gave a foi'midable impulse to science 
and to scientific philosophy altogether, the more so as it was soon fol¬ 
lowed by a most important discovery which established the close re¬ 
semblance existing between the subdivision of cells and the pheno¬ 
mena of sexual reproduction in plants and animals. Twenty-two 
years later, another still more important step was made in the same 
direction, when Max Schultz published his memoir Das Protoplasm^ 
and proved that the granular, jelly-like substance of the cells is. 
identical in both the animal and vegetable kingdoms; that it is the 
very seat of all physiological activity, as it is capable of movement,, 
of nutrition, of growth, of reproduction, and even of sensibility, or,at- 
least, of irritability. Many must certainly remember the effect pro¬ 
duced by the broad generalisations based upon Max Schultz’s ideas 
by Haeckel in Germany and Mr. Huxley in this country, in hia 
well-known lay sermon The Physical Basis of Life. 

However, if protoplasm were the seat of physiological activity; if 
it could move, grow, reproduce itself, and display irritability, was it 
still to be considered as a * structureless, granulated jelly or slime ’ ? 
It was a world in itself, and the microscoju^ had to be directed towards 
the further study of this world. So it was, by Lionel Beale, Schultze 
himself, Strasborger, and most histologists of renown. Discovery 
upon discovery was the reward of this work, and the recent researches 
of Strasburger, Flemming, Guignard, and Fol, while fully confirm¬ 
ing the broad generalisations laid at the foundation of modern biology^ 
revealed a wide series of new facts having a direct bearing upon the 
question of heredity, which is so much debated now in connectioni 
with Weissmann’s views. 

” Strasburger, Ueher Kcm- vnd Zell~Th;iUing im Pflatnenrcic/w, Jena, 1888; 
Quigeard, in Suit. Soe. botani^ue France, 1890, t. 8C, and €omj)tee Senduxt 1891, 
t, 112, pp. 689,1074, and 1320 J t. 113, p. 917 ; W. Fiemnuing in Archie fUr mikroBh. 
Anatomic, 1891, Bd. 37, p. 249,and Anatomieoher Anzeiger, 1801,p. 78. Animmense 
literature has suddenlygrown up upon this subject, Excellent rSetmee of the whole 
queatkui have been given in Kng^Iish,.up to 1888, by Prof. McKendrickin Proceed, 
Qlaegcw Pkiioe. Boe,, vol. xix.; and to the end of 1890 by Sir William Turner, in ant, 
address, • l*he Cell Theory, Past and Present/ delivered in October 1890 before the 
S^dsh MicrosccpicahSoeiety (AWre, vol. xliii. p, 11 ami eg.) 
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It appeared, first, from the above-mentioned researches, that proto¬ 
plasm itself consists of, at least, two different substances; one of them 
being a minute network of very delicate fibrils, while the other is an 
apparently homogeneous substance filling up the interstices between 
the network. Then it became evident that the nucleus which makes 
a necessary constituent part of cells, has a still more complicated 
structure, and that it plays a most prominent part in aU the phe¬ 
nomena of subdivision of the cells and those of reproduction. It 
consists of a nuclear plasm, surrounded by a very thin membrade; 
it contains very often a still smaller nucleolus; and within the 
nuclear plasm the microscope discovers extremely thin threads, or 
fibres, consisting in their turn of extremely thin minute granules, 
or spheniles—the whole appearing as a ball of thread coiled up 
somewhat roughly.’*'* This being the usual aspect of the nucleus, a 
series of modifications begin within it, when the moment comes for 
a cell to subdivide. Tire nucleolus disappears; the beaded threads, 
or fibres, shorten and become thicker. They take the shape of 
minute hooks, and tfiese hooks join together (by the tops of the 
bendings) in one point, the pole. By the same time the membrane 
of the nucleus is realisorbcd, and tlie surrounding protoplasm of the 
cell penetrates within the nucleus, thus mixing up together with the 
nuclear plasm. Thereupon a most important change follows. Each 
of the thickened nuclein fibres, or threads, splits in its length, and 
the number of the tlireads being thus doubled, one half of them is 
attracted towards a radiated spindle-figure in one part of the cell, 
while the other half arranges in the same w^y in its opposite part. The 
two radiated figures thus separate, and only then (if the nucleus sub¬ 
divides in giving origin to two new cells) a membrane, or parts of a 
membrane, grow between the tw'o. After the separation, the fibres 
either coalesce with their ends, or return to the shape of a ball of 
thre^ad. 

It is a whole world undergoing a whole cycle of modifications. 
And yet this is not all. It appears from Strasburger’s work that all the 
cells are not quite similar, but that the number of nuclein fibres varies 
from eight to twelve and to sixteen in various families of plants, the 
•individuality of the types thus seemingly depending ui>on their 
number; while Guignard found that with several plants the cells 
which will be destined, after the division of the mother cdl, to 
become the reproductive organs will alvrays have but one-half of the 
normal number of fibres (say, twelve), while those which are des¬ 
tined to become the vegetative organs will have the full number— 
. . • 

^ The aibnminous matter of which these threads consist received the name of 
* nuclein,* and the threads thetnselves were named ‘ chromatin fibres/ owing to their 
affinity to coldnring matter. The transformations in the nucleus which have just been 
described received the general name Of * kaiyokinesis/ or ‘ nuclear movement.’ • The 
names, as seen, are simply deshriptive. 
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.say, twenty-four.^ The former will acuiuire the full nujnber*’of fibres; 
only after fecundation. Are, tlien, the cells differentiated from the 
first moment of their bi-partition ? And what part does the number 
of chromatine fibres play in that differentiation ? 

Further complications are discovered through the study of the 
protoplasm itself. It was knowm some time ago that there are, 
in the animal cells, two peculiar spots, surrpundod by rays of saicode, 
which were named spheres of attraction, or directing spheres, or cen- 
trosomata, or simply ‘centres.’ The same minute centres have now 
been found by Strasbarger and Guignard in vegetable cells also, 
and it apjiears that these bodies, essentially belonging to the jiroto- 
])lasm—not to tlu^ nucleus—take a leading part in the phenomena 
of reproduction. Professor Fol, wdio carried on his researches with 
eggs of sea-urchins, saw that wlien the elements of the male cell 
have entered the female cell, the centre of the former separates from 
the top of its nucleus and joins the centre of the latter. Both 
He close to one another; thcui they become elongated and lake* 
positions on the opposite sides of the nucleus, which is now formed 
by both coalesced nucku, siirroiin(l<Hl by a radiation of the fibrils of 
protoplasm. Then begins what Fol names * the (unulrille of the 
centres.’ Each of them divides into two half-centres, and all four 
move, so that caeli half-centre of the male coll meets and <'.oalesces 
with one half-centro of tlu^ female cell, and the two newly formed 
centres become the ])oles of attract ion for the s)>indles of the 
micleuK. The act of fecundation is thus not a simple coalescence 
of two nuclei, originat(^d from two separate inflividuals. as was 
supposed before ; it also consists of the union of each two of the 
four half-centres originated in the protojilasin. 

The interest, attached to these mimih^ changes is great, on account, 
of their consequences as regards tlx^ theory of heiedity. The obser¬ 
vations of Fol, and the quit(‘ analogous observations of Guignard as 
regards plants, wouW only confirm llie doubts ex]>ressed by Sir 
William Turner in his address i)ef()ro the ^Microscopiciii Society,as 
to the germ plasm Ixfirtg 'so isolated from tlie <dls of the body 
generally as to be uninfluenced by them, and to l)e nnaflected by its 
surroundings; ’ and they would give further weight to his restrie-* 
tions as regards Weissmann’s iluHny of lu'redity. However, the* 
questions at issue are so com])licated and so delicate, that fuiiher 
research is wanted, and eagerly expected by specialists. 

But what is protoplasm itself ? What is this jelly-like matter 
which exhibits all ])henomena of life ? Science has not yet given a 
])osiiive answer to this great question. On the one side, we ha\c 
the gemas of an opinion, .shared by some biologists who are inclined 
to see in protoplasm an aggregation of lower organisms. Thus, 

Report upon which the Prix Uordin was awarded to Guignard, in Cimptf‘S 
JtcnduSf December 23, 1891, p. 017. Sec iioto 24. 
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K. Altinann and I. Straus -*•* consider that the granulations of proto¬ 
plasm are the essential and fundamental elements of the organic 
being. As to the cell, it is not, in Altmann's view, an eleinenttwy 
organism, l)nt a colony of elementary organisms which gronp together 
according to certain rules of colonisation. They constitute the pro¬ 
toplasm as well as the nindear plasm, and they are the morphological 
imils of all living majter. Those granules, he maintains, are 
identical with microb(‘s; tlieir shape, their chemical reactions, their 
mo\ements, and their secretory functions are similar; hut t-he 
graiuiles of the protoplasm differ from bacterica in not being capable 
of a seyiarate existence. Th(\y can only live in cells. It is absolutely 
impossible to say, at the present time, bow far this view may find 
support ill ulterior researcb, though it must be mentioned that it 
is derived from elaborate investigations into the cells of various glands 
and their secretions, and tliat it finds su])port in facts accumu¬ 
lated by many Avell-known anatomists.'*^ It must also be added that- 
some biologists—namely, J. C. Vogt'*'- -go a ste]) further and maintain 
that- all micro-organisjiis, and aill cells of more complh^xted organisms, 
are structures of a fourth or higher order ; they ate colonies of ‘ poly- 
plasts,'which themselves ('onsist of ‘ Tnono])lahts,'or those granules 
which are distinguislied in the ytrotoplasm ami the nuclear plasm. 
Hat, on tlie other side, wo also Itave 1 he otlier ext retne view, supporUuI 
by th(^ authority of Professor O. Biitscbli, who sees in itrotoplasm 
iiotliing but a foairt, (piite similar to t-lie foatns wliicli may be artiii- 
cialiy ]>ro(iuced, and who inaintaiiis that all phtmomena observed in 
living protoplasm are simply pliysical and clnunical processes. 

The great question as to what protoyilasrn is, evidently will not 
I’je solved soon. l>ui the above-meniione<l reseundios will give 
an idea of the problems whicli at tliis moment absorb the atten¬ 
tion of biologists. r)no important step lias certainly been made: 
tlio complicated structure of ])rotopIa.sm has been recognised, and tin' 
exploration of tlio vital processes in ‘living matter’ now sta’jds on a 
firm footing.'*- 

V 

It is known that Darwin, when he began thinking a'oout. the 
])Ossible origin of tlio eye, used to feel a kind of slimkler in conse¬ 
quence of the difficulties standing in the way. An important step 


■'S 


Oie KlemoKtar^Orgauumcit, nud Hire liczicJaingc/i zh (h>iZellen^ Lcipzij^, 1890, 


■with 21 plates. 

‘Sur la morphologic Oe la cellule bacterLcunc,* in Journal dc MwrograjJufy 
1. 1^, October 2.1, 181U. 

The author names Gianuzzi, Ranvior, Ecnaut, and partly ilcnri Martin 
•’* Da^ J^mpfi/iduvgipHnzip und das IVatoplama, avf Grund cives einffntllch<.fi 
Siihstanzh€gnffcn^\ic\^7\^y 1891 ; Journal of tlirs Microscopical Societyy J'eb. 1892. 

“ Rrof. K. Greef’s exploration of the motor-fibrils of the Amcrha tcrricola {Bio- 
loffUchcs CcntralbMts November 1891, pp. 699 and 633) may be mentioned as an 
illustration of sucb researches. 
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towards smoothing these difficulties has now been made by Professor 
S, Exner, who has brought out an elaborate and richly illustrated 
work on tlie eyes of Crustaceans and Insects,^® and by Mr. Watase, 
who has studied the question as to their possible origin.^^ The 
compound eye consists, as known, of hundreds and thousands of 
separate conical, almost cylindrical, parts, each of which correspondft, 
to a Htq>avate eye ; however, tlioir structure widely differs from that of 
the mammalian eye. Each of tlie component eyes has, like ours, a 
corliua, but it is flat, and the crystalline part, of the eye has not the 
shape of a lens, but of a ‘ lens cylinder/ that is, of a cylinder which 
is composed of sheets of transparent tissue, the refracting powers of 
which decrease towards tlie periphery of the cylinder. If an eye of 
this kind is removed and freed of the pigment which surrounds it, 
objects may he looked at through it from behind; but its field of 
vision is very small, and the direct images received from each 
sejwate eye are either produced close to one another on the retina 
(or rather the retinultr of all the eyes) or super])osed. In this last 
case no less than thirty separate images may be superposed, which 
is evidently a great advantage for nocturnal insects. Many other 
advantages are derived from the compound structure, of the insect 
eye. Thus the mobile pigment which corresponds to onr iris can 
take different positions, either between the separate eyes or behind the 
lens cylinders, in whicli case it acts as so many screens to intercept 
the over-abundance of Hglit. Moreover, it has been ascertained by 
Exner that with its compound eye the common glow-worm {Lam- 
pyria) is capable of distinguishing large sign-board letters at a dis¬ 
tance of ten or more feet, as also exteinely fine lines engraved of 
an inch apart, if they are at a distance of less than lialf an ineli from 
the eye. As a rule, the compound eye is inferior to the mammalian 
eye for making out the forms of objects, but is superior to it 
for distinguishing the smallest movements of objects in the tutal 
field of vision. 

’ A\] stages of evolution of the eye may bo studied among the 
Insects and the Arachnides. Thus, beginning with the eye of the 
Limulus, Mr. Watase shows how it may have originated from a 
simple minute cavity in the e])itheliuin. Tlie sensitive cells lie in 
direct continuity with those of the epithelium, or hypodermia; and 
a cavity, with a pigment cell therein, and covered by epithelium, 
may represent the first rudiment of the eye. Later on the cavity 
deepens, and the roughly conical thickening of the epidermis which 
fills it becomes the ‘ lens cylinder.* 

A snix^ession of drawings made by Mr. Watase upon the simplest 
forms of the ocellae of larvse and some millepeda perfectly well illua- 

** JHei Pkysiolo^-c tierfaeeitirteii Avgm vm Krehsen 'kind Intcoten; Leipzig, 1891. 

“ ‘ On the Morphology of the Compound Eye of the Anthropodes/ in Stiuliei from 
the Biological Laboratorg, Jokji^ HopMnt Unirerntyt vol-iiv. (Baltimore). 
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trate the various possible phases of evolution of the eye, from the 
minute cavities, or ocellae, which appear in great numbers, closely 
packed together, to the more complicated eyes described by Exner. 
We thus have in Mr. Watase’s work, confirmed by another work, by 
M. Kjshinouye,®* a most valuable contribution to the solution of one 
of the complicated problems of the doctrine of evolution. 

We can only mention several very interesting works on the 
origin of the jirickles in various plant^i, on the effixts of high alti¬ 
tudes nj>on animals, on the compound structure of the higher pladts 
and the effects of atavism, and so on—all resulting from the modern 
endeavoui'S of many biologists at explaining the origin and develop¬ 
ment of variations in animals and plants under tlie effects of their 
surroundings. A good deal of attention being paid now to the 
chapter of 'direct adafitation’ in the theory of the evolution of 
s])ecies, many interesting facts are continually brought to light by 
the work of the* modern followers of liamarek. 


P. KhuI'OI'KIN. 
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STUDIES OF NEW YORK SOCIETY 


A DOZEN yoarw or more ago the }>resont 'v\Titer atteTD])ted to outline the 
8triking cliange-which, since the close of the war, had come over what, 
is called ‘ Society ’ in Now York and the other large seaboard cities of 
the United Sbxtes. Mmh of what was then said seems still true, 
althougli the soidal changes referred to were at. that time- rather 
iuclioate than completed, and there w’as a lack of trustworthy docu¬ 
ments in the form of novels written by persons qualified to speak 
with full knowledge ami unchallenged authority, yince. the period 
of wbicli we speak certain forces and tendencies which were then in 
embryo have acquired a vigorous development, and New York Society 
has acquired u distinctive organisation and a characteristic spirit 
which it seems likely to retain for many years to come. What is 
even more to tlu' purpose of the so(‘iul observer, the data needed for 
thorough comprehension and lucid ex[)osition have lately been sup¬ 
plied by a series of stories penned by a writer who, although using a 
masculine pseudonym, is known to bo a lady not. only conspicuous 
among those designated by tlje newspapers as the 400, but known to 
belong to the imicr council of great ladies' whose goo<lwill would 


mean success to t hose who cared for fashionahlc^ life, and wdiose vetf) 


wuiild involve^ exclusion from t.ho charmed circle which is conven¬ 


tionally calJf^d ‘the world/ .With tlu^ Jie.lp of the facts and the 
suggestions indirectly furnished by this author, it is possible to enter 
on a discursiv^e and not too serious study of an interesting subject. 
Suppose, in other words, we rcconsid(*r tlie views which we expressed 
twelve years ago and re-examiiu^ in an earnest and (so to speak) 
philosophic buriper the (piestion what it is that indisputable experts 
call New ^"ork Society, wherein that more or less coveted thing 
differs on the one iiand from iinporfect analogues in Europe, and on 
the other from imperfect approximations in America. 

It is even more obviously true now than it was soon after the civil 

% 

war, that wliatever may be said for the distinctive social attractions 
possessed by Boston, Philadelpiua, Washington—and it might justly 
be accounted an impertinence not to add certain Western and 
Southern citic^s—it is certain that New l"ork might abide with con¬ 
fidence tlie test which settled the precedence of Themistoe’es. We 
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cannot doubt that ilie most inflexible champion of Quaker or of 
Puritan or of cavalier pre-eminence would concede a ‘ good second ’ 
to Manhattan society. Perliaps it was not always so, but decades 
have passed since the amelioration of New York’s social conditions 
began to be widely recognised as not a whit less noteworthy than its 
commercial growth. We may fairly claim to have emerged-from the 
.swathings of local custom and prejudice, to have thrust aside the 

dictatorship of individuals or particular families, and acquired some¬ 
thing like the independence and catholicity of London life. The 
constrictive uitra-exclusi\'e tendency which tised to mark society 
in some Atlantic cities is, after all, only a sign of nonage. Could we 
And, indeed, a surer index of social jnaturity than the restless energy 
which, chafing under the limitations of a cramped compact body, 
finds issue in a multitude of coteries diverse in tastes and features, 
but compelling mut.ual I'espect and maintaining a common standard 
-of good breeding? Is it not precisely tlie right and Ihe ability to 
<^xa(;t reciprocal esteem which stamps the cliques of a genuine 
inetro{)olis ? We have heard that such a state of tilings is by no 
means encountered in Philadelphia or Poston. 

There exisis, for instanc<% at ilie south end of the I^uritan capital, 
a vast tract unknown to Beacon I^treet and Commonwealth Avenue, 
yet possessed of theatres, clubs, hotels, sumptuous dwelling-houses, 
and liandsome parks, enlivened also in due measure by balls, dmms, 
flinner j>art ies, and other incenti\es to polite intercourse. At the 
period of the .‘^utiimor exodus the natives of this terra incognita are 
said to throng tlie l)eaches of Swainscot and Rye, and they have been 
known to stray westward us far as Sharon and Saratoga. But drill 
nnd prune themselves witli vvliat assiduity tliey may, tlie bearing of 
these respectable ]^ersons is alleged to discover a curious uneasiness 
and a proneness to self-assertion quib* foreign to the familiars of 
King's Chapel and the Somerset Club. It would scern the gentry of 
Blacks!one Square and Shawmut Avenue are not. aristocrats in their 
own country, and it is hut natural that tlie consciousness of tliai fact- 
sliould fret them. No doubt it Is disheartening to undertake schemes 
of conquest with the cedainty that mere ignorance of your name and 
status, brought out by inquiry in certain quarters, may suffice to 
brand you as impostors—it being notorious tliat any Bostonian hold- 
iug rigid of enirve to good society is known, by report; at leas(., to 
everv other. 

4 . 

Curiousiy, too, in the Quaker City, the (Juakers are reported to 
he rigorously tabooed, and those substantial mansions upon Arch 
Street luiihour havi% we are told, no inmates entitled to consort with 
the oligarchs of Walnut and Spruce. Indeed, the pious denizens of 
the former locality find it easier, they say, to enter paradise than the 
floors of the Philadelphia.Clnb; and they have to thank the upheaval 
Cif a civil war and the transient necessities of the Union I^eague 

3 G 2 
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fraternity for a gleam of social recognition. Sons and daughters 
of these estimable Imt obscure burghers peq)lex the stranger on such 
neutral ground as Atlantic City, by extolling with an air of convic¬ 
tion the exclusive soirees of their native town, while they contrive at 
the same time to avoid all allusion to his friends in Rittenhouse 
bcjuaie. , To avow for a moment non-acquaintance in that quarter 
would, of course, be fatal to their preteusions; and doubtless a poor 
l^rvenu's manceuvres are vastly entertaining. 

Dwellers l)y the Schnylkilb however, or for that matter by the 
Charles, may as well acknowledge, once for all, iliat the existence of 
a small knot of people wliom not to know argues ^^oursclf not worth 
knowing is rather a reproach than otlieiwise, being a j)heriomenon 
frequent euougli in villagoSj but rare indeed in any great focus of 
civilisation. What may we suppose woukl be the amusement of an 
English genthnnan to find his own rank and consequence seriously 
(jiiestioned by an American acquaintance, because he was unable to 
point out in Rotten Row this or that particular peer? ‘My dear 
fellow,’ he would explain, ‘there are in tlie West End of London no 
less than a score of sets, each equal, though scarcely sui)erior, I fancy, 
in attraction to my own, yet not one member of any other, in all 
human probability, shall 1 ever meet.’ So, too, in New York, that 
species of universal cognisance by siglitor hearsay, which you remark 
in small and rather stagnant circh^s, has of late years become impos¬ 
sible. In fact, it is an incident of daily experience that men priding 
themselves perhaps on a Knickerbocker ancestry, or belonging as they 
conceive, to the one envied and veritable monde, are tlirown together 
on a Pullman car or Cunard steamer with some well-bred, engaging 
person whose speech and manners unmistakahly hear the stamp of 
first-rate society, and who proves to be a native of Manhattan, living, 
it may be, within a block of their own doors. 

II 

Another striking feature in the changed asjiect of metropolitan 
life is the waning prestige of certain ancient families which, indeed, 
long ago abdicated their hereditary claim to leadership or control. 
Here again appears a mark of distinction from other cities of the 
Atlantic seaboard. The homely spirits of Boston may still be conjured 
by certain colonial and post-colonial names, and, as we have heard, 
some rather stupid scions of those goodly stocks command the e 7 itrSe 
to a channing circle where their presence must be secretly felt to be 
an. incubus. In Philadelphia, likewise, to call yourself by this or 
that historical cognomen is to be invested with indefeasible rights, 
which seem to he by no means contingent o^i the possession of those 
winning qu^ties which form the natural passports to social favour. 
And most middle-aged persons can remember when their representa- 
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lives of manorial or otherwise distinguished families wielded corre¬ 
sponding influence in Manhattan Island—when their kinsfolk and 
proteges viere tolerably sure of consideration and prompt advancement, 
while their disapproval or mere indifference was tantamount to a kind 
of ostracism. But to-day, just as magnates of Yorkshire or Halop 
must submit to be examined on their merits when they migrate to 


Mayfair, so those niusty tr^aditiona of colonial or revoluf ionary impor¬ 
tance now appeal to unwilling ears, the scepticism of modem Man¬ 
hattan finding small solace in ])ronouncing an historical name for 
shortcomings in culture and the refinements of life. In short, the 
same ])rocess which began in Paris at the Hotel de Rambouillet, and 
has been specially active in London since the close of the last 
century—process of im{)ariial scrutiny and intelligent choice—has at 
last asserted its prerogative among us, and has gone far to jdace New 
l^ork society on a firm and healthy footing. 

We have all heard of the query ^ How much is lie worth ? ’ ascribed 
to the Knickerbocker metropolis, while other (piestions k‘ss sordid and 
practical are attributed to other cities. We are hardly called upon 
to vindicate Manhattan against a slur which is now' some thirty years 
old, and yet, ev(‘n on tliis score, something might be urged in its 
defence. Where such j^rosaic items as rent, gas, servants’ wages, and 
the more ne(iessaries of life are iiiordinatel}- dear—wliere oi>eras, 
etpiipages, art galleries, antique furniture, and asomewliat sumptuous 
cuisine ai'e ac<;ounted well-nigh indispenKaI)le, the whole scheme of 
living being adjusted to a certain scale of opulence and splendour— 
whetluT a candidates means of expenditure are iulequateto his social 
pretensions may properly enongli be the first inquiry, ]>rovided, of 
course, it be not also the last. Just so the eoinrnnnd of <w'<‘ning dress 
is the preliminary condition of admittance to a ballroom, but the 
young man wlto imagines his investiture of that gannent will insure 
unlimited success is likely to be swiftly unih^ceived. Those ambitious 
grain sbqqxTS and atfluent jiackers of pork wlio, laying the aforesaid 
adage to heart, Imvo forsaken Chicago an<I (-incinnati and marched 
gaily to the concpiest of tliis island, are reported to discover, to tlieir 
infinite disgust, the wide difference in logic lu^t-weeu a sine qua non 
and an exhaustive definition. The line of tlie np})er Fifth Avenue 
is strewn -with their magnificent wrecks, and yet they might easily 
have iniormed themselves whether the vast accumulations of certain 
native millionaires had secured to their unlettered owners one flash 
of social lavour, or whether anything except a fortunate alliance could 
have j)laced their descendants in the position tliey may hold. To be 
rich, in fine, is necessary, but to be agreeable seems to be quite as 
requisite; and what a fund of accomplishments and acquisitions, of 
charming gifts, physical and mental, must that man or woman draw 
npon who would sway, though it were only for one season, the scejitre 
.of a veritable monde ! 
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While any city, however, haw already begun to evolve the delight¬ 
ful thing known as good society the moment it accepts the principle- 
that those who demand social privik^ges must themselves contribute- 
in some positive way to others’ jdcasure, it by no means follows thah 
all people relish the same kind of diversion*!, and, of course, a variety 
of tastes would explain and justify the formation of cliques. Yet, 
numerous as these may l)e, they would appear to group themselves 
under three broad ('ategorics, according as the habit of lavish ex¬ 
penditure, or a lingering regard to fiimil}^ or a certain literary 
tincture happens to he the characteristic feature. Probably the at¬ 
tentive and impartial student of these matters w'oiild allow decidedly 
more prestige to 'what is stigmatised by its rivals as the nltra- 
fasliionable set. At all events those foreign observers who have 
learned, it'^seerns, to liiink an American tour an essential element of 
an hereditary legislator’s education, are likely to see most of those 
salons to whose* clratolaines heJong the first-tier boxes at the Metro¬ 
politan Opera Hons(*, whose e(]uipagos are reckoned among the 
triumphs of modern vehicular ait, and whose conservatories and 
tvinter ganhnis transform some receptions into a ^])ecics of urban 
fetes champeires, >Jext in order the conscientious ex])eit would be 
apt to rank the Knickerbocker coterie, investe<l in llieso latter days 
with fading lustre, and, it mu-^t be acknowledged, less familiar to the 
explorers connecteil with tlie di])lomatic corps. On tlie other hand, 
the more staid, but somewhat, less showy and captivating dam(‘s who 
control tins division of the Ne\Y York world are pi-ofonndly respected 
by their fellow countrywomen, aiul are reputed, indited, to be better 
known tha,n any others (by reason of past alliances) to the oligarchs 
of neighbouring cities. These exemjilary pei>ons are observed to 
keep Lent with rigoroiis lidelity, and, wiiiie they cannot lie reproached 
with eschewing the theatre, they sup]X)rt with especial fervour 
Church musiciil and jhilharmonic concerts, and can usually be relied 
on to sit through an oratorio. As we ha\'e heard, it is their habit to 
bring the charge of fastness against tlie more vivacious group above 
referred to, who in turn cruelly avenge themselves by pronouncing 
their critics ‘frumps.’ By the side of these two categories the 
social connoisseur might venture to place, though not, we apprehend, 
\tithout a flutter of hesitation, a coterie sometimes described by the 
hybrid term of ‘fashionable literary.’ According to the most 
authentic repoiis attainable on the subject, we are not to suppose 
that the aesthetic tendencies perceptible in these last-named drawing 
rooms are cultivated at the expense of the amenities or the more 
material luxuries of life, or -that, because the Muses are vouchsafed 
an entree, they take rank for one moment with the Graces. Neither 


would the masculine habituis of these salons be annoyed, seemingly,, 
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to find themselves compared witli Chesterfield, altliough the soured 
obsprver might have in mlml tlic definition which made of Stanhope 
only a wit among lords. Of this, however, and the CO-ordinate 
divisions which make up society proper, the really typical and 
iiosmopolitan mark appears to be the premise with which we started, 
namely, that no positive claim of decisive superiority is set up by 
any of these circles. On the contrary, they discover on the proper 
occasions a wholesome spuit of mutual recognition and respect, nor 
docs any large private ball fail to summon detachments froni 
them all. 


JSew York society being at last constructed on the sound basis 
of adecpiate resources coupled with winning personal gifts as the 
credentials of membership, we should expect to find its debutantes 
quite as well qualified to charm as their eountej'parts in European 
ea])itals. It might be just })ossib]e, however, for an Englishwoman 
of fashion to point out some shortcomings in the mental outfit of 
the belles of ]\lanhattan, hinting that their bright and nimble wits' 
owe very little to education and are decidedly cramped in their field 
of exercise. We have heard it asserted b}'' a foreign, feminine ob¬ 
server that most New ^'ork young women of goosi station are ludi¬ 
crously incompetent to disenss the topics which interest intelligent 
men, and wt^ have heard it intimated that their naturally active 
inicllects, gasping a little in the lieavy atmosphere of gossip and 
Iwaildle, contrive for tiiemselves a species of ventilation in certain^ 
s])rightly and stimulative divevhions. Now there is no ground tt)> 
su])pose that. American gilds differ very much in these resj)eets from 
young women in other countries; and would it be reasonable in any 
case to complain of deficiencies entailed by the conditions and para-' 
mount-object of a feminine career V Jn the Faubourg 8t. (iennain 
and in Belgravia quite as truly as in Manhattan Island, the well-bred 
damsel finds in wedlock the one rational, achievable end of her exis- 
teiKie, and such, umler leave of the satirist, imist, we fcrir, continue 
to be the case until female sufirage shall revolufiom'se the social- 
striictun^ R(‘legating, therefore, to cynical lips nnjnstified and 
outward sneer at mameuvring mammas, su[>pose we investigate fbeir 
plan of operations in a candid, appreciative spirit, and follow a- 
Knickerbocker matron of good position through a season’s campiign^- 
We shall more fairly estimate the merit of her perfijrmarices, if we 
frankly accept her postulate that no judicious and circumspect 
cha 2 )eron can seriously regard marriage as a mere device to gratify 
eiihemeral desire, much less as a contrivance to secure intellectual 
companionship. It is her conviction that the gibberish of moon-' 
struck poets and sentimentalists works incalculable wrong to the- 
commonwealth by div'orting the minds of giddy girls from the true' 

end of the institution of matrimony, which is plainly an adequate 
support for the weaker vessel. 
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It seems to within the few months which intervene between 
Advent and liont that beneath the mask of frivolous j)astime the 
serious function of society is ])rosecuted, and that the conscientious 
parent of attractive daughters has momentous work to do. Since, 
too, any' [)atent shortcomings in his wares do but emphasise the 
cleverness of the merchant who manages to dispose of them, it may 
be^ well to begin with the damsel herself, and inquire precisely what 
endowments and acquisitions, physical and mental, are to he skilfully 
set off against ,^30,000 a year—that being, we are informed, the 
minimuni income re([uired for the maintenance of a veritable fine 
lady. 

In the first jhice the weight of a New York debutante is reported 
to exceed that of her Boston rival by abont a stone, while it is itself 
exceeded by that of a w^ell-nnrtured English lielle in nearly the same 
measure. Her nervous system is credited with the sensitiveness of a 
fine racehorse, tliough not with his elasticity, being occasionally con¬ 
strained to atone for six liours’ excitement by twelve of torpor. Their 
features may be irregular—at least we miss that straight line from brow 
to nostril, still remarked in some of the Greek islanders^—Imt they are 
rich in piquant curves. Assuredly New York girls are quite other than 
the flaccid, fragile, flabby creatures that Mrs. Trollope and Charles 
Dickens reported, perhaps too hastily, their grandraothers to liave 
been; still their indolent diurnal ])romenade over a mile or two of 
pavement and their occasional dawdling in side saddles have little in 
common with tlie vigoroiis exercise of English women, and it is 
therefore the more surprising that the lat ter art^ alleged to fall far 
short of Knickerbocker maids in grace of caiTiage and walk. Not 
that superiority in these respects can bo ascribed to all American 
women, the ladies of certain Atlanti<^ capitals being charged, not 
unjustly, with a rather shambling, awkward gait. There are doubt¬ 
less goddesses in Boston, but seldom has the rajit ejaculation —incessu 
pnivAt dea —burst from tlie lips of the observer. 

8o much for our diHiutante s physical graces. The inventory of 
her intellectual charms may prove less satisfactory. Her education, 
such as it is, has been obtained in the class-rooms of a boarding or 
day school, the governess system, which is almost universal with the 
aristocracy and upper middle class in England, having met with 
relatively little favour among Americans of approximate station. If, 
as some pedagogues atfinn, the studies of young people are useful in 
proportion as they discipline the reasoning faculty and generate the 
power of concentration, then perhaps an American young woman 
might as well have abjured books altogether. But while of mental 
training in the rigid atjademic sense she may have but little, she is 
an adept in mentiil frittering, and has gained a pretty babit^of sham 
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and sniattei', well enough adapted to fitful eonisoation. Of fciu))er- 
ficial information, moreover, scieniifio, historical, and artistic, she has 
picked up quite enough to escape the imputation of ignorance in 
average drawing-room conversation. She has also read a little poet ry, 
and almost certainly retains some of the commonplaces of current 
criticism. Another thing she has generally learned to do—read 
French at sight, and speak it, also, with sufficient fluency—and in 
this respect unquestionably she has the axlvantage of her brother, 
who a few years after taking his college degree is rarely able to con¬ 
strue even Latin, much less Greek, beyond the range of his well- 
thumhed text-books. If the masteiy of another tongue besides her 
own were foiiml in later life to unlock for our young lady anything 
beyond the mysteries of the Parisian novelist, we might incline to 
congratnlate her jnore heartily on the achievement; but, it would 
seem, the ]>octs and essayists of France are seldom known to her. 
On the other han<l, our girl graduate can in all likelihood read simple 
i/iusu; tiuently, and ioucli the piano with considerable javcision, 
rendtuing the waltzes of Strauss, or possibly an etude of Chopin with 
something like the exasjxnating correctness of a barrel organ. 

Now we must remember that if t he mistress of these aecomplish- 
ments marries a merchant—ainl a merchant or broker is normally the 
bcvst match attainable in .Manhattan society, which long ago outgrew 
the Philadelphian prejudu'.e in favour of the relatively impecunious 
professions—there are nine chances in ten that she will at one e])och 
oranotlierof her life l)e subjected to privations, if not to poverty. 
It is somewhat difficult, however, to discern liev qualifications to 
afford assistance in tlie hour of her luisband’s inevitable reverses. 
In otlun* words, her education has irrationally been modelled upon 
tliat of English ]adi(‘s of distiiudion, who are ex})ected to marry 
noblemen or gentlemen possessed of entailed estates, and to spend 
their days in an im 2 )regnab]e position to whicli the mutations of our 
commercial world present a perfect antithesis. Nevertheless, as we 
have no leaning to satire, and are merely aiming in a serene, com¬ 
placent mood to evolve a fact or two, may affirm Avith confidcm.'e 
that American girls, while they really have no j)ret(‘xt for adopting 
such an educational system, have, in one respect, accomplished rather 
more with it than their English cousins, being less stolidly impervi¬ 
ous to novel ideas. Compared with them, too, the wit and vivacity 
of French women, fascinating as they seem, will be found to play 
witliin a very narrow range, what passes for culture among the 
maidens and matrons of New York, being after all a wider and deeper 
thing than convents and jjensions can supply. 

Peing then W'hat nature and training have made her—a pretty, 
graceful, Avinsome, rather trivial thing, relatively no worse than the 
women of most other countries, but possibly an indifferent comrade 
ior ^a man of brains—the marriageable damsel of Manhattan aj)- 
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proacLes first season. Of one thing avo may no sure, that the 
costuming and stage business of the debutante will be effectively 
done. Probably the coining out will take place at Delnionico's, or at 
Sherry's, or at the new rooms o])ened in the huge striniture known 
as the Madison Square Garden, since you may almost reckon on your 
ten fingers the private hous(‘s adequate in botli size and aiTfmgement 
to a first-rate ball. We belii'vc that, uotwitlistanding the most 
elaboratyc precautions, this semi-public mode of entertaining is stilt* 
repugnant to some old-fashioned INcw Yorkers, although ii was 
common enouglj in London wlicri Ahnack's flourished, and has been 
often followed in Boston at Papanti's rooms. Be (hat as it may, we 
are informed tliat on these occasions, in order to lend all possible 
eclat to a young lady's debut invitations are not always restriefed to 
a])articular set, but rather distributed ajuong the several coteries 
which are thought to form what may fairly be termed so(;ie1y. In 
this way some hundreds of p(*rsons may be assembled wliose coin- 
])Osition has been reduced to a s])ecies of formula, to wit, one-fifth 
weather-worn dowagers, wary cliaj'ierons, ami ancient maids, who 
liave come to glan* if not to snarl; threc-Hfths brisk young matrons 
and blooming girls w'ho do at ail events michant tlioeye,; and the re¬ 
maining fifth young men aiid boys, many of them beardless, fiiw more 
than twenty-five, all tolerably graceful, however, and self-possessed in 
manner, if somewhat flimsy and sluggish in spt'cch. It is a melancholy 
fact tliat no veteran lawytT or much buifeted editor can match tiie 
address and aplomb of these slendtT young gentlemen who concen¬ 
trate considerable intelle<;t upon the conduct of a cotillon, and have 
invented an art, of making sihmci^ more captivating than wit. For 
this reason, doubtless, older men, who like to have their acuteness 
and information ap])recialeti, have betrayed a <lis])osition to estdiew 
, balls and dancing part ies in New \'ork, ami are more and more rarely 
met except at dinners and i.he receptions of a few brilliant women. 
At the risk, however, of woundingtheir s<df-est(^ein, it must bo owned 
that older men do not seem to he niiK'h missed, and that the 
private and subscription balls and dances of recent winters have been 
enjoyed, as we have board, by tlie young and comely with uudimin- 
ished zest. On such occasions, wo re))eat, young women are in a ju’e- 
ponderanco of two or three to one, yet , out of the deficient- masculine 
quota, hardly one-iliird would be j>rouounccd eligible by the expert, 
while not more than half-a-dozen are really enviable partis. It 
appears that the es)H^cially desirable are those anomalous young men 
who, by the timely death of accumulative parents or kinsmen, find 
themselves exempt from the national necessity of working for a liveli¬ 
hood, and the absolute masters of a splendid income. Next to being 
independent, it is well to liave a reasonable probability to dejx^nd on, 
and among the ‘ eligibles' would also be classed, we loam, those junior 
merchants and brokers who are projected forward by parental impul- 
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sioij or iiave bet'n admititnl partners in &u]>staiitial nnns. It will be 
seen that the ratio of })rizes to blanks is scarcely encoinagin^ where 
the girls, more or less interestiiig, who come oat every season, out¬ 
number as five or even ten to one tlui young men fully capable of 
supporting, such luxuries. Under these circumstances, the prizes 
tend to show themselves critical and exacting, being alive apparently 
lo the advantages of their position, and disposed to regard tl)e query 
Why should I marry ? in tlio light of a difficult comnnlrum. 



Perhaps wc should attribute to a growing scarcity of domestic 
material that inclination on the part of the !New ^’ork matronage to 
look for sons-in-law abroad, about whi(*h we lu*ar a good deal from 
foreign satirists of American society. It was formerly a cherished 
article in’the* »Teed of patriotic youth that all loyal <laughtera of 
(kdambia tnust infinitely prefer what some of oar Western journals 
describe as the higli-ioned, full-breasted American genlle«nan to any 
s]>iig of foreign nobility, no matter how ancient his lineage, or how 
elevated his -otial rank. It is true, moreover, that to this day, as 
we are credibly informed, tlie matrimonial market is, uj>on the 
whol(‘, controlled liy native yVmericans. Xeverllieless, the mothers of 
.Manliattan ^eeni to be no longer actuated by piuely jtati iotic inotives, 
and a moie C‘\ciirsive ambition upon thedr part must l)e held 
respOTisihle for >01110 serious losses by <*x])ort \sincii may occur to the 
readi'r's mind. To (he t ypical Jionest dimwjcrat, reared in tlie tradi¬ 
tions of flu' fatliors, a morbid iiankering after tilles and other 
gewgaws uf whal- lie deems a rotten aristocracy bodies evil to the 
cojnrnonwi^altli, and, like the eating of ojiium, or the introduction of 
the Chinese, siiould he checked b}^ heavy penaltie*^. Some wholesome 
])recc*denls. hy tlie way, might easily be found in <‘ert:iin statutes of 
the Edwards, whicli impiisoncd witliin the four '•eas tlie per.son (and 
fortune) of an iieiress. It may one day l)f^ .subrnilted to the law- 
makm*s of the State of rSew Voik wiiether tlie growing exodus of 
opulent maidens do(‘s not <*all for stringent legislation, jjrovided, of 
course, the ancient, writ of '/le exaii vegno cannot be stretched to 
cover th('. ca-e. 


Shrewd American mammas, in estimating tl-e brilliancy of alien 
unions, do not forget how stddom their daughters have prosj>ered in 
the assault upon l^ngland’s hereditary legislators. On the other 
hand, in Italy, wJiere the last shadow of baronial right has vanished, 
where the abolition of entail and the enforced subdivision of estates 
has well-nigh ht^ggared the haughtiest houses, they have found men 
by no Tinmans averse from regikling a tarnished name with plebeian 
gold. But those pale ghosts of nobility do not tempt wise women of 
the world like the splendid magnates of Britain, whose youngest 
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sons, indeed, and remotest kinsmen, shine with a reflected lustre 
quite strong enough to dazzle the rtq)ublican eye. ‘ Pas la rose, il a 
veeu pres (TelJe ’ seems to have been the guiding principle in certain 


recent lnarriag(^s. 


Her(» we may suggest, considering that the English gentleman of 
good family lias become a somewhat frequent phenomenon in New 
York drawing-rooms, tliat it might be well for some New ^'ork ladies 
•of ton to take some rudimentary lessons in tlie common forms of 
British nomenclature. ’ After adequate study they woidd doubtless 
grasp the fact that a baronet does not happen to be a nobleman, and 
further, tiuit liis (]liristian name really must not be dropped from 
Ills appellation, ‘that distinguished Kiiglisli peer Sir Smith’ (as the 
Frencli au<l our American journals sometintes have it) being a 
deliidous impossibility. If, moreover, the maidens of Manhattan 
could 1)0 ])ersuadcd to rerneriiher that when a Christian name follows 
the term ‘ Lord’ (Lord John this, or iior<i George that), the bearer, 
however well born, is merely under Englisli law a commoner, they 
would escape some blunders which are not only ludicrous in tJiein- 
selves, hut happen unluckily to be identical Avith those for which the 
British laundress and barmaid are notorious. It is too intelligible, 
unhappily, that some English visitors, not sufliciontly grandn 
eeig'tienrs to afford to bo blandly tolerant, coupling foolish little slips 
of the s 6 it with sundry tricks of idiom, wJiich they are not wont to 
associates with gentlewonum, should shrink fiom launching their 
American ac(|u;nntances in London society. On tlio otlier hand, we 
ought to point out, in q)assiTig, a (juite different type of Lritish 
t ivaveller, which intelligent and well-bred Americans are justified in 
finding insufferably otfensixe. It is, indeed, a ;nelancholy fide to be 
inspected and j)atronised by a lot of half-educated, loud-voiced, 
loutish youths, the bum]»tious offspring of cotton lords, corn factors, 
and iron men, who, being sternly n‘l(\gatcd at home to the category 
of snob, if not of cad, find it refreshing to assume in foreign parts 
the role of English aristueraf. These are the gentry who have sat 
for the portrait of the free-born llriton as caricatured on the Frencli 
and American stage, and there can he few things more entertaining 
than to watcli a fellow of this kidney, who would scarctly by any 
chanee see the inside of a first-rati' London club, but wliom com¬ 
mercial relations have brought in c;ontact. with a superior class of 
Americans, lounging with affected nonchalance and affable con- 
ilescensioii through the rooms of the Union or the Knickerbocker. 
No doubt, the chronic anglojdiobia whitdi still afflicts a few New 
Yorkers—most of them are pronounced angloinaniacs—would be 
duly mitigated if they could be made to understand that obnoxious 
individuals of the ‘ aw weally ’ species are seldom encountered in 
English sotnety, which regai'ds, wo imagine, the aggressive, self- 
asserting, deeji-intoning person with profound antipathy and disgust. 
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But while the emotions with which we welcome the natives of 
Britain may range all the way between obsequious deference and 
instinctive, vehement aversion, we have not learned to nourish that 
dark suspicion of their matrimonial designs which has become as¬ 
sociated in t-he paternal mind with those scions of Continental nobility 
wlio extend their travels to the Western hemisphere. Ft is, we be¬ 
lieve, a fact tliat. t.he genui,ne Barisian, or the denizen of Md}-ence or 
Madrid, if he be a man of fortune as well as fashion, feels no s[)ecial 
yearning to enlarge his notions of geograpliy, and vastly prefers - a 
mild reproduction of an English fox hunt to tlie flerct' n^ality of a 
luitfalo <*has(*, on American j)lains. Ihit wlien rnc(‘horses, cards, 
and certain other exj>ensive recreations have (hqdeled the treasury 
of the young viveur, he Indhinks liim now and then of the aceumu- 
lations assign<'d by fable to the American merchant as well as of an 
ainiablf^ ]>rojM‘nsity of tlio nierclianl^s dauglit(M’ to endow a title with 
a mystfu'ious charm. In short, the statcunent jxu'haps is not tt)0 
broad, that no youthful, nnmarri(Ml nobk'iuan of Central or Southern 
Euro]>e and the reader shall de.eide wheiher w<^ ought Ig exeept tlie 
gentlettien engaged in diplumatie. alVairs - was evau* act ualed Iiy the 
puerile motive, of idle <niriosity in his visit, to Ihis enunirv; arul it 
must he confessed that, the <lelicaic matrimonial negotiations which 
engioss his att.ent.ion are i-ondiudcd willi (^onsiderabh* skill. Tlie list- 
of imaginative young women who, during Uie last (U‘cade have pur- 
cJiasod thi^somewliat Himsyandrusly coronet inqiorted fnun (ioi inany, 
Italy, or Spain, is (extremely edifying, while tlu' numlau' of those'- 
whose fancy for that, trinke't was ni],»pod with great diflfic.ulty, 

and at the, last moment, by a too impusitive ]>aicnt, bears l,(‘stiTnony 
to the adroitness of the Latin races. As for Slavonic* countries, they 
furnish but few travelleiv, tlu^ intcu’esting but irtipecuuituis Cole who 
was so familiar to a former generation having pnidc-ntly i*(*lunied to 
Wai>a.w and submitted to the inevitalde Czar. At rare intervals, 
indc'cd, a Muscovite Count, or some genuine Boyaid of aimient line 
and untold rouhh^s, may flatter for a season tlie dovecot<‘s of iMan- 
battan, Imt tliese gtmtlmnen, we It^arn, an* not S[)(‘ciaily flattered by 
tlio indiscriminate civility which c*onc.eives all Itussian titles as of 
equal significance, or even reverses the riglit. order of ])recedence. 
Wo may as well hint, by tlie way, to those American bidleswlio b(*tray 
a yearning to be domiciled by the I^eva, that tln^ tilli* of Prince is 
sadly (hqjreciated in Russia, iiaving been lavished almost, as freely as 
snuff-boxes upon the creatures of imperial favour. 


Thus far we have tried to keep in view averages rather than ex- 
cejitions, and what we have said would have been almost as applicable 
to New York society in any year of the last two decades as it is to- 
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day. There are two features, however, which in comparatively recent 
years have begun to distinguish more sharply than ever New York 
from other cities on the American side of the Atlantic. We refer to 
the multiplication of colossal fortunes and the evolution of the great 
lady in the European sense of the term. The magnitude of the 
revenues at t-he disposal of individual New ^"orkers is but faintly 
api)reciated by their own countrymen, fqid is, of course, still more 
imperfectly recognised by foreigners. We are probably justiftcd by 
facts in risking the asseiiiouthat in no other metropolis at any epoch 
of the world’s history not even in Home in the last half-century of 
the republicjin n'gime—lias there been such a conglomeration of 
royal, nay, imperial, incomes as now exists upon INIanhattan Island, 
There are six residents of New ^'ork whose incomes are equal to 
the civil list of the lunporor of Austria, and there are about a dozen 
more w^lio c'an spend yearly, without (mcroacliing on their principal, 
a sum at least, equal to llie civil list of i^ueeu V''ictoria. The number 
of persons possessing incomes of 50,000/, or more is pro[)ortionat ely 
large. With a few exceptions, the very greatest fortunes were well 
advanced in the process of accumulation before* the civil war, but at 
that period, and for some^ time afteiwards, their possessors did not 
know how to expeivl their incomes with magnificence, or <lul not care 
to depart eonsjacuously from the ])revailing standards of republican 
simplicity. M, de Hacourt, the French Minister to Washington, 
under Van IhireuV administration, records in his diary bis amazement 
at the bourueois character of the dinner given him by one. of tlie 
most distinguished, and cpulent citizens of New York.- Many years 
later it used to be asserted tliiit the custodian and transmiiter of the 
greatest American fortunes then existing |)rido(l himself on m^\er 
spending more tl\an the interest of Iiis income. Kxce])t in being a 
little larger, the old A^tor mansion in lisfayetto Place diff(*red in no 
respect outwardly or inwardly from the conttuiqioraryabodes of much 
less afHuent burghers. It- may indeed he aHHrmc<l Avith confidence 
that if before the war of tlio rebellion Ihen^ was north of Mjison and 
Dixon’s line a single house mounted on the scale of even a third- 
ratc London establishment, it. was the house of Mrs, Kush of Phila¬ 
delphia. The tirsi New Vorker to introduce Kuropean usages with 
regard to the number of }inu*^(* servants and the distribution of tbeir 
functions was Mr. Augu^'t P>ebnont, and some years elajjsed before be 
found imitators. Even now the number of servants employed in tin* 
town house of a Manhattan magnate is consideraldy less than would 
lu* thought, iudispeasahle in allelgravia mansion of equal pretensions. 
l']K)n the whoL*, liowevor, th<* (diange in this directum has b<*en 
signal, and it i;- growing more a<*ccnted every day. To Mr. Belmont 
is also due in a larg^ measure tli<* remarkable improvement witnrvscd 
(luring the h;st two tiet‘ad(*s in the appointments and decorations of tl)e 
lumses of inuhi-:’',V'hmaire?. lie pul an end to the waste of dollars 
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on spiiriouH old masters, and made known to American buyers through 
his private gallery the extraordinary merits of the contemporary 
French school. The awakening of taste and judgment was not, of 
course, confined to ])uintings, statuary, and architecture, but was 
rapidly extended to all the minor decorat i\e arts. While before the 
ci\'il war there may have Ix'eii in New ’^"ork one c»r two interiors 
which did not shock the cultivated eye, iliore are now hundreds wliich 
a person of a;st1ie(ic instincts and training can survey witli satisfaction, 
if not with delight. In a word, the millionaire of Manhattan has 
discovered that there is an art of spending as well as of gelling and 
ke(*ping money, and wdtli t he 1 h* 1[) of Ids wife and daughters he is 
i)egiiniing to ]>rofit by his tardy riH'oguition of the fact. 

Jt is nevertheless true that the late Mr. Ilelrnont lias not laad 


many succ'.'ssful einulatojs of his own si'x, a.nd that the adjustment 
of tlie scale and nu^thods of (nitlay in New ^'ork lioiiseliolds to 
Kuro])ean models has been a fcininiiu^ .rather than a masexiline 
acIue\(‘i]ieMt. li is to lialf-a-doztm or at the utmost, a dozen ladies, 
possess(»d of iiilierited aptitudes for social l('ad<Tshi]) and married to 
the possessors of ])licuoinenal or ample incomes, to whom the 
striking transtbrmation of Now ^'ork society in resp(‘('t of refinement, 
taste, and eh'gancc, should priucipally be ascribed. It is t hey who 
]ia\(^ divined tin' fundamental marks of ditVerence between a veritable 


ra( n i de iiUil the more or less si tabby and spectral imitations of it. 
'riu'y have discerneti that the attainment of a right. lesthetic^ atmo- 
spheie j>n'su]>poses certain material elements and adjuncts, or that, to 
use a concrete illustration, an essential co^jdition of the evolution of 
the groat lady in tlie tecimical meaning of tlie term is the hinnble 
functionary known as a lady's maid. Now, it is a significant fact 
that before the war of the rehtdlion there weie not. a dozen lady^s 
maids in the wiiole hmgtlv and lireadt.h of tlie free States, while, on 
tlu^ other hand, although it vvas (common under tlu' regime of slavery 
for the wives and daughters of ricli southern planters to keep 
coloured women about thcmi in ancillary ('a]>acitic>, very few of these 
hjuulmaideus wfwe adequately tiained. U"e would cluHTfully ]eav(' 
to a jury of young matrons the question whether tlie fact just 
mentiouf'd doc> not- (‘onstitute a decisive pi'oof of the non-existence 
o-f American great ladi(*s in the a7}Lf~hp[l/irni epocli. Of iiict' women, 
nay, of accomplished, admirable, captivating women, tlicrc w'as no 
<loubt no lack, hut we fatn^y that no expert, using language with 
])recision, woidii lia\i» a]>plicd to thenx the title' of fjrande 
Now, on the contrary, witli the (hn'ided cliaiige in tlie scale and 
standards ot living on ^Manlialtau Island, a stage and frauu'work 
iiave been ci.-at'^'d for a typi' of fi^miuiiuty liy no means unfamiliar 
in tlie ol<l world hut hitherto uiic<»ngeni;d to tlu' uew’: a jilaee, in 
other words, ha- l)i‘cn niade for the great lady, and she lia.- not 
<lelayed to te.k.- it. It is true tfiat W'e lia\f not heard much of her 
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as yei from tho grOllt inajority of American Iiovclibty^ eilbcr because 
the latter have not happened to be brought in contact Avith lier, or 
because they prefer to study types more traditionally and dis¬ 
tinctively American. We have ]ia<l the portrait of Daisy Miller 
copied until we have grown a little tir(‘d of it, but tliere is nob a 
single example of the American (jrande dame in the writings of 
Mr, Howells, or of Air. Henry James, who arc, we Ix^lieve, the most 
approved purveyors of American fiction to the Englisli market. To 
leave unportrayed, however, this ]iarticular tyj>e of w'ornanhood, is to 
exclude from delineation the wliole of New York's smart vset of 
wliich she is at oin-o I In^ outgi’owth and tlie arbiter, and thus to pass 
over 1 he most, characferistic i^himomenon in tlu^ recent e\ohition of 
N(‘AV York soci<*1v. 

4 

VII 

k\)i* autluaitic gliin))s<^s of tlie smart set wiiich to a con>idcra])le 
extent, shapes and dominates New York society to-day, w(‘ an^ under 
obligntions to a series of stmies by an author who, although sluMvrit<'s 
uiuh'r the ]Km-uan\e of ‘ Jiilien (rordonj is known to Ix^ a lady whose 
(jualifications for her ])osition of singular distinct ion ate univtTsally 
acknowledged. Wt^ have no hit(*ntion of dt^parling from our imme¬ 
diate par|»ose hy tliscussiug thesi^ nov<*ls from a literary point of v iew\ 
though tlieir ])Ossession of notaltle artistic merit seems sulli<*ieiitly 
attest(xl hy tlie fact that t'rnHlrich Spielliagen, tht* weU-know!\ tjeimau 
novelist, has been at the ]iaiiis to translate two of theTti into (n'nmm. 
an unusual complinumt a writer of liis tuuinonce. It is as social 

documents tlull W'c now direct attention to these eonpjositions. (or a 
pernsal of them may k‘ad the foreign st udemt of Ameri(^■ln institnl 
and of thfhr .■'Ocial outcome to recast- his notion^ of the (k'grtH^ of 
refinenuMit. and elegance at t aim'd in c(*rtain circles <m this side of 1 in^ 
Atlantic. Tiu'sctmc. imlced, of i lu' autlioi's tirsi story. .1 Dt 
Diavtj, is laid in Knssia. hut tiie ])rinci]>al tigiirc, Mrs. Acton, is an 
American in wliost^ charming [>ers(»nality tlic most exacting observta 
would f(H'Ognis(‘ that of a ^jrande d<iiae, Tlic second tali' of the 
series, A Snccesfifnl jMan. «‘arries ns to Newport and introduces us 
to a young married woman in wliom the ideas, habits, and fascinations 
of a contemj>orary leader of fashion are exeiujilitied. Other aspects 
of tlio same theme are brouglif out with a liglii touch, yi't Aividly, iii 
a third story. Mile. Rcneda, and t'specially in the fireside chats between 
two of the more consjiumous ni-tors. Mrs, Eustis and Mrs. Ayrault. 
who, while discoursing of their personal affairs, reveal to us the social 
framework and at niosphero in wdncli tliev move. There is less, thougli 
still considerable, illumination for tlie social student in a jiatheth 
novelette, called Vainjures, which deserves a careful analysis on 
literary grounds. It is, however, to the author's latest and longest, 
novel, A Pariian Pagan, w'liose moti\e is analogous to that of Aiiaw 
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BeclSj that wo are chiefly indebted for the liinis and deductions em¬ 
bodied in tbih article. Not^ of course, tliat. the lady who sia;ns herself 
' Julien Gordon ’ forgets the function of a tale-weaver, or even byway 
of digression outers on any elaborate social dis(juisitions. is by 
side-strokes exclusiv(dy that she imparts information, but these are 
so incessant and suggestive tliat by marking them attentively and 
piecing them together one may fonn a clear and lifelike picture of 
New York society as it exists among the so-called J^'our Hundred, or 
rather, peibaps, among tho Forty who constitute a species of inner 
oligarchy, e^sentially ]jlutocratic it mu>t. be owned, yet not without 
a visible and potent leaven of aristocrat ic piepo^s(^>>ions and tradi- 
tioTis. 

Mavu WiLmvMsoN Hazkltim:. 

\( \v Virk. 
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A MylORI MEHThYG 


A SKA voyage bavijig been recoinmendod to Ln<ly -'Meaili as 
best, means of restoring lior to bcalih, and of getting rid of a long¬ 
standing congli wJiicli t hreatened to beeoine ebronie, we found our¬ 
selves, in January 1892, anchored in tbe harbour of Wellington on our 
iirst visit to ISow Zealand. ^Shortly after arrhal, a free ])ass over all 
tbe Goveminent railways of New Zealand r(^acb(Ml us with tbe corn- 
pliments of^tbe Colonial iSecretary, Whilst returning thanks for the 
courtesy thus shown us, Mr. Ihickley, whom I found in llu* Govern- 
nient buildings engaged in the business of his de^wtinent, offered t</ 
introduce ino to the Premier (Mr. Ballance), and taking me into an 
adjoining room in the same building, wliich by the way l>ears tlu' 
reputation of being the largest inhabited wooden sli-uclun^ in the 
world, Iwought me into the jn-esenco of the man who is at the h(‘ad 
of the most Radical ministry New Zealand has ever pfu'ed in power. 

Mr. Ballance and Mr. l^uckley are both of Irisli descent^ au<l repre¬ 
sent the two distinct, types to be found in the island; tlu* former I ho 
Protestant of Antrim, the latter the (^itholie of Cork. ]>oth are tlu* 


sons of farmers, lloth have sprung from tlu* poo](le, and ow(* 
present high positions to their own unaided exertions and ability. 
Mr. Ballance, though a tliorougli denuHaat, almost a socialist in 
politics, has firm faith in the futim; of tlu* Briti^h Empire, aud in 
the j>ossibility, whilst granting tht* most perfect freedom of govern¬ 
ment to the colonies, of tightening, for purposes of mutual defenct*, 
the friendly bonds which unite tlicm to tlie motherland. He is of 
opinion that a wise step in this direc.tion would be the formation of 
a council in London, to be coinj)osod of tlie Agents-Gcmeral of tlu* 
colonies, and of other men distinguished for their colonial knowledg(* 
or experience, whose duty it should be to advise tlie Secretary of the 
Colonies on all questions he chose to submit to them, in the sanu* 
manner as the Secretary of State for India is advis<*d by his Council, 
though not bound to accept their <lecisions. 

During the course of the visit we received an invitation to 
accompany the Premier and the Colonial Secretary to a meeting of 
Maoris, which tlie former had summoned to discuss with him and 
their tenants, the white settlers, certain questions of land tenure. 
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aliout wliicb (liere had been diffcwnces bot.woeii fho iwo parties for 
some eight years past. As this would give, us a gran<l op})ortunity of 
seeing the country and natives under exceptioTuilly favourable cir¬ 
cumstances, we naturally accepted with alacrity the very hind offer 
made us. 

IJefore stearting, however, for Patea, wla^re the inooling was 

arranged to take place, Mr. Piickley ])roposed that he should show 

me the forts and torpedo station defending the entrance to Port 
Nicholson, tlie harl)our of Wellington. We were introduced io 
Colonel Hume, who wantcnl us to insj)ect liis comj)any of pennauent 
artillerymen, who form the garrison of tlie forts. These imm receive 
f)i>\ G(L a day with fr(*e rations on enlistment, arid (i?. a day witli 
similar extras on entrance, into tlie ranks. No man is n^coived who 
has not spent a year in the volunteers, and the ]>oliceare entirely 
reeruited from the lanks of the former body; thus, in time of neerl, 
the police force would he at once a\'aila])]e as an artillery and tor 2 )edo 
<*or])S for the defence of the national forts, and the j-aidiS of the 
\<»lnnte(M*s are sirengtlieinnl l)y the presence of men who^liav'e joined 
iu tlie hope of ultimately being able to ser\'e the Government either 
as artillerists or police. 

After tlie ins])Oclion the Colonial Secretary kindlv took us in tlie 
(Jovtnanuent tender a<*voss Hie liarboiir to the torpedo station, where 
all the )nost nn-enl inventions for the destruction of mankind by 
gun-cotton were shown and explained to us, and tlien w(‘ walked 
for about a mile and a lialf to tlu* pvinci])al fort coTunianding tlio 
entrance, wliere we were slu)wn the liea\'v g’jns lately mount(Kl for tlie 
defeiK'e of the harbour, some on the ^Moncrieff principle, disap])ear- 
iug from view Ity the action of thonaahl after being tired. All tlie'^e 
effective ]ire[»nral ions for dofein'C an‘ due to tlie last llussian war 
scare. New /(‘aland was at that firm* (mtin'lv unurote('t(‘(l, and all 
lu^r towns could liave i)(‘cn liomliarded witli impunity. Imt th(‘ pamki 
which (lien arose enabled the Sow Zealand (iov(‘rnTi‘.''iif to jilaei' 
tlie eolony in ar ofHcient state of defence, and any h(‘s1i!e cruiser, 
unless of an excejilionally ])Owerfal cliaractor, atteirnitiug now to 
interfere with (he ports of New /(‘aland would find lu^r woi k wtdl cut 
out for lier. 

ft. was arranged that we should go to I'alniorstou the day before^ 
that, fixed for Hie Premier's dej>arture, sf* as to avoid tlu^ fatigues of 
a very early stai’t from the capital. Ir^hortly after leaving Wellington, 
to our great astonishment we found otirselves ])assing throiigii a wild 
undt‘veloped forest, such as we might have exjiected to have had to 
traverse in the more out-of-the-way portions of the country. On 
making inquiries, it was explained to us that tlie railway upon wliicli 
we were travelling between Wellington and Wanganui luid only been 
completed aboxit eight years ago, and that the ‘ bush’ through which 
it passed had not been developed earlier owing to Maori troubles. At 

3 h2 
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intorVtil.> we passed elearings in the ‘ busli ’ in all the earlier stages of 
development. Settlers were bard at work felling and burning ibo 
native tiTnber. Sonic of them had erecietl neat little wooden cottages 
with rorriigafod iron roofs, and had bronght tlipir wives and families 
to share with them the triumphs and dc'fcats. the joys and sorrows, of 
t heir ^tn;ggl(‘s witli nature; others had left tludr dear ones bt'hind, 
and wen* rougbing it in tents or in rurle, shanties ma<le of planks, 
until sucii time as they had o\er(‘om(‘ tlie most serious ditticulties of 
a s(‘ttle!;V (\sisleiic‘ 0 . and could otter them a few of the comforts, if not 
the luxuric:', of life. Tlu' railway from Wellington to Palmerston is 
one of the few wliieh is not in the hands of the (to\ eminent. The 
Com])any poss(‘ss a >.trij» of land about half a mile broad mi either side 
of the land given tliem in c(Misideratinn of the ('apital cxjiended iu 
piercing a wild distriet wliieli could not possibly for some years be 
exjxTted to snpjtly remunerative traflie. This land they gradually 
sell Ity auction at jnicos varying from 1^. to 1^. 10s. an acre, and thus 
recouj) thcn>selves for unrenuim'rative exj»enditiire, and at the same 
time settle along their line a pojailation which uill increase and pro¬ 
vide tliem with a constant su]^[)ly of customers. We carried the 
‘ bush ’ almost the whole way with us to ]’alm<‘i‘slon ; it. consists 
entirely of e\(n‘<rro(Mis, for tlau’e are no native deciduous trees in New 
Zealand U is inevitabli^ that I lie tiinber in llie virgin forests should 
b(' destroved. for no ju'otit can lu* obtained out of the land until tliis 
growth ba.' been n‘ino\ed. tlie sun admitted, and th(‘ land sown with 
gras." see<l" lielween tin" charred stimips or blackened sk(detons of the 
giants of the forest. Wlrcn tlu'se first ste[»s have bt-en taken, then 
sheep and (*attle can lie ^tlaeed on the grass, and tlie settler may hope 
to begin to re]»av himself for tlu" baiTPhi]ts and toil.", be haS undergone. 
Lai)Our i" so ^lear (8.s-. a day the ordinary wage for eigid. hours’ 
work), and timber is sueli a drug in tiie market, that, it does not ))ay 
to fell, saw, cart, and transport it, con"(*r|ueiitly there is nothing else 
to be done tlian to burn it, or cut it down, and hi it lie where it falls ; 
l)ut the S(vnerv' is sadly spoilt by tin' ]>res(nice of these witnesses to 
man’s hard struggle for life, and (he necessity he is under of subordi¬ 
nating the lesthetic to the utilitarian side of his nature. We slept 
the night at Palmerston, aft(*r a run of 101 miles from A\’'ellington, 
and next day had tlie jdeasure of meeting Air. Ballan(*e and Mr. 
Buckley, as arranged, at tlie railway station, and of travelling with 
them to Patea. They had very kindly kept a coinparlmentfor us in 
the railway carriage reserved for them, which was built on a }>lan 
uniting ibe advantages of the 1‘higlish and American systems. Half 
the carriage consists of a saloon with a passage down tlie centre, the 
other half of two compartments to Itold six, with a passage on one 
side roofed in but open, so as not to hide the view from the eyes of 
the passengers seated in the compartments. The carriage contains 
also a lavatory, and there is communication between the saloon and 
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tlie passage at the side. A traveller can therefore lake bis choice. 
If he be fond of society and the sight of his fellows, he can take his 
seat in the saloon ; if, on the other hand, he prefer privacy and the 
liberty of being free to open or shut a window without having to 
consult the individual wislies of a score and a half of passengers, or to 
submit to be frozen or steamed alive to ])lease the more lou(l-s]>okeii 
of liis neighbours, or, as ia America, to suit the coinenience of the 
paid othcial who is su 2 )])OSO(l to look after the comfort of the ]>as- 
sengers, or if he object to being deafened by the eontinunl bangihg 
of the doors at eitlier end, tlien 1 h‘ ('an take his seat in oii(‘ of the 
snug eompartments with some dcnir friend, or eongenial spiiit, a book 
or a cigar ; moreover, as w(^ saw on anotlun* occasion from the windows 
of a similar cumpartmenl, the jdatfonn of ^ucll a carriage fojnis on a 
tine day a nujst deliglitful Kaiiigt'and tlirl ing-])iace for amoM>u^ young 
men and maidens. 

The ('outitry W(* pass('d between Palinorston and l*atea was of a 
very ditfen'nt cJiaraeter from that which W(‘ saw the day ])efore. It 
bore th(‘ evident stamp of an older s(‘ltlenient. 'J’he clTarred boles 
and slumps had disa[»])eai'(‘d- the farmer had liad linn' and leisure to 
r<'mov(' these ('videnees of early coiiilict, with natiue, and iu tlieir 
]daces were waving lii'Ids of grain, or well laid-dowu ])astmes, lu'avily 
stocked witli sin'e]> and catth'. Instt'ad of tin' rongh shanty wore to 
1)0 seen comfoviable honn'sleads roofed with corrngatt'd iron, fit''piently 
surrounded hy a verandah and garden, and protected from wind by 
a jilantation of Ivuropean trees. Some of tin* most ]>ros])t‘rous-looking 
country was in tlu' Tuu’ghbouihood of a Citation called ‘ Feilding.^ 
We were infornu'd tliat thes(dtlers had be(M^ brought from ({real 
Hritain hy(i('neral tin* Jlon. l\ney Iwulding’s exertions, and head been 
placed on land belonging to a ( ompiiny wliieli he had been instru¬ 
mental in creating. To all outward app(‘arance it v\a)uid s(‘ein as if 
the most complete success liad atU'iided the (ienerarsexertions. We 
W'ore shown from the train llie sites of two hotly eoniedt'd lights 
betwx'en the Maoris and the Ihilisli troops under (.ieneral (‘attu-ron, 
and a mound surmounted by an upright post was poiut(*(l out to us 
as the burial-place of many a gallant man who fell in thebe' (uigage- 
iTients. The Maoris on one of these occasions resorted loa clover 
stratagem, whi<di, but for the discipline and individual bravery of 
the trooj).«, must have proved successful. In tiie hot weather fires in 
the ‘ hush’ are of vt'ry fre(pient oc(‘urrence, and do not ('xcite much 
observation. The Maoris lighted a tire at some distance from the 
British encampment, when the wind w'as blowing in that direction, 
and marched in lino under cover of the flames and smoke. Their 
advance was unobserved until they were within a few yards of the 
troops, when, tiring a volley, they rushed througli the smoke, sur¬ 
prising the soldiers, who wvre quite unprepared for so sudden and un¬ 
expected an assault, Witli wonderful coolness, however, the men 
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armed and defendtMl- themselves in their tents, firing from tlie 
entrances until gradually they were able to form into groups, and 
from grou])s into line, and eventually to repulse their foes. 

Patea proved to be a small town of about 4,000 inhabitants with 
a good hotid and u grievance. Tt appears that Pntca, which was in¬ 
tended by its founder.Sj as ovid(aioo<l by tho widH» <jf its streets, to 
grow into a large town, has liad its dc\Vlopment arrested by tlie 
advent of that iron horse wliicli is usually regarded as the necessary 
])rciCursor of all urban prosperity. Patea was, however, formerly a 
coaching centre. Now that tlie railway to Now Plymouth lias been 
made, like a beauty who is past her ])rime, her quondam admirers 
pass her by, and liave transferred their allections to younger and 
more atiraciive rivals. She clings, however, to the recollection of the 
past, and tue cx(;elh‘nt accommodation she offers to her visitors records 
a silent [irol est against those whohave had the bad taste to dissert h(*r. 

At an eaily hour m^xt morning the Maoris liogan to arrive in 
twos and threes, and iati*r on otluM's came on liorscdjack and in car- 

n 

riages. l?y noon about tliirty bad arrived, an<l commenced to move 
towards tlie Pliilliarmonie Hall, uliiMo the meeting was to taki^ place. 
I cannot say that. th<‘ natives ])reseni(‘d a very dignified appearance. 
They were ail dressed in sonuuvliat eoTninon-Iooking Kuropoaii clothes, 
and some might i^asily have mistaken for ‘ corner boys’ at borne. 
There weie a few women scattered amongst them with tattooed Ups 
and chins. Tlie men's faces wen» not thus disfigured. Tlie busiiu^ss 
of the meetiiux Ix'iran by tlie Premier welcoming them to Patea, 
explaining the reason be bad summoned tlunn to Hiis nie(4ing, and 
invitim*' llunu to discuss freely the causes wliicli had occasioned the 
ilifferences exi^t.ing for the last se\'cn or eiglit years betwcmi tliein 
and tlu^ white s(4ners. In re>])nn^e to this iinitaiion a tall lialf-casle 


rose, and through an interpretei' ])roteste(] against the jnvsence of 
reporters, of whom theie were s(‘Vi*i-al in the room, lb* said that lie 
had been deputed to sjieak on bidialf of the Maoris ; that on a pre- 
\ious public occasion, wlien in tin* courts of justice the Afanris de¬ 
sired to bring (heir grievanc<*s to the kno\vl<‘dge of the jiublic, they 
had not la'en pi'rmitted to have tiu'ir s]K‘eches n^corded, though he 
complained tiiat the pri\ilt^ge liad been grant( h 1 to tlieir o])ponents, 
and now he declinc'd to sjieak unless authorised to do so l)y Ids 
compatriots. lie requested, therefore, that tlie jueeting might he 
adjourned for half an hour, in ordin- to give liim the opportunity of 
consult in ff with his friends as to their course of action. The Prime 
Minister ac<*eded to this request, and tin* meeting was adjonrned for 
the time slated. The Maoris trooped out. of the hall anti across the 
street to a small enclosure surrounding a chapel, wdiere they squatted 
down in a circle on the grass and listened to the speakers, who 
addressed them in their own language from the centre. The orators 
indulged in a good deal of action, and I was fortunate enough to bo 
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al)lo io iako a pliotograpli of tlie Hcono wilhoul attracting tho notice 
of the mas?, who were listening intently to the arguments of their 
leaders. >SoiTie women who were seatt^l near me, however, discovered 
iny maiKT'Livres, and the [mdtiost covering her face with her shawl 
prevented mo from o])taining a permanent record of Maori beauty. 

After a discussion, wliich was, of course, unintelligible tQ us, they 
llhirclitd buck into the hall, and tlu' young Inilf-oastc who had objoctr^d 
to the reporters informed tlie meeting that Ids friends were willing 
tliat they should remain, lie tlien proceeded with liis interrupted 
s])eech. He said that tlie jMaori landlords liad lately gained a victory 
in the Land Courts against some settlers wlio had apparently disputed 
tlu'ir rights in the soil, and, encouraged by this decisioUj he waxed 
eIo([aeut in Maori language on liie grievances of iht' natives. It ap- 
})oar('d that tiie Maoris had granted leases of tludr lands to white 
settlers. Several of tlu'se leases laid ixuv fallen in, and the speaker 
iaiined that (lie nat!\e landlords did not wish to renew tlie leases, 
hut desiriMl io resume jiossession of tlu^ land. The t(mauts refused 
:o (urn out of tlieir hol.'iings, and, moreover, sev(*ral of Hiem were in 
irroars of rent. 1[(* ap]ieal(M to lh(^ Ihturiier to fore<‘ tliese men to 
lea\e, and to liand (lie land o^er to the owiu*rs. After listening to 
evtuai sjteeehes in a similar .strain, Mr. Ikillam*!' rose, and said tiiat 
tii<^ (Toviunment de.'-iiodio do justiee behveen landlords and tenants, 
natives and wliih* men, and were anxious to put an <md to the disputes 
whuh had been a eaixe of annoyance* to botli ]tarties for so many 
\(‘ars. lie regn'tted iiie iiiieomjiromising tone assumed by the Maori 
>]>e:ik(MS, and likened the speeiiies to th(*ir'own war-danees. Ife said 
t luit it would he wiser in i iuir own interest to moderate their demands, 
and reminded them that the settlers, some of whom had laid out 
large sums of money (»n t]u*ir farms, had riglits in the kind wiiicli 
neither (iovorument nor J’arlianient could ignore. No (Jovcniinent 
Would Inst a dav' whi<'!i sanctioned tin* cx])ropriation of the white 
tenants, and strongly advised tin* Maori landlords to limit tluu'r 
demands to points jjraelieable of attainment, and not to atlem})!- the 
impossible. Mr. ]$allanc(^ told tliom he was to meet tlie white 
"eUlers in the afternoon, and he would lik<' to be able to go to the 
conference armed with some practical scluane of arrangement likely 
to 1)(‘ accejitable to both ]iarties. The settlers considonxl that, as all 
the improvements on their farms had been effected by themselves, 


they ought not on the renewal! of tho. leases to be I'alled upon to pay 
increased rents, Mr. Ballatn'O, however, did not agree with them in 
tliis ])articulae, Jle considered that the settlers had a right to fixity 
of tenure, but this very rigid, made it incumbent on them to pay a 
fair rent calculated on those improvements. Jf tlie Maori landlords 
wore deliarnMl from improving the lands llieiuselves, it was only right 
that, tliey should enjoy a pecuniary compensation. Sliould the Maoris 
<a'aso to demand tlie restoration of land held under leases wdiich had 
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expiml, he woulil u^e his influence amongst the settlers and in Parlia¬ 
ment to ohtain for tlie native landlords increased rents on the renewal 
of the leases, at tlie rate of 5 per cent, of the ratable value calculated 
on the improved condition of the land, lie said that if rents had not 
bex^n paid puTictually in the past, ho could assure tliem that the Public 
Trustee (an ofhcinl who has charge of the interests of the natives) 
would see that thi'^ ditl not take ])]aco again, and in proof of this he 
said that siiinTnou'^os had already been issu(*d hy tlie l^ublic Trustee 
against several defaulting settler tenants who had withheld rent. 

All this rominth'd me somewhat forcibly of certain disputes nearer 
home, and T felt iiu lim^d to sliake hands with ilie ^Maori speaker, and 
inform liim lliat i hei-e were other landlords in a far-distant portion 
of the Empire who could sympathise with him in his troubles, and 
tell him, if it werc^ any consolation, that these hdlow-sufferers were 
in a worse ])osilion than liimself. If the Maoris could not resume 
possession of t heir own lands after tlie expiration of the leases granted 
to their tenants, mat her could these distant landlords. The Maoris 
liud just bec^n promised liy a strong Prime Minister, sup[»orted by the 
democracy of Ids country, increased rents calculated on the improve¬ 
ments effected by their tenants, and were under tin* <*are and jirotec- 
tion of a Piiblii* Trustee whose duty it was to relievt* them, free' of 
cost, of the tlisagria-^able and (‘xpensive w'ork of coliect iugand enforcing 
jiayment of i(mt ; but tViese otliev landlords of whom T was speak- 
ing possessed noni' of Ihe^e ])rivi]eges, neither ut^ th(‘ expiration of 
tlu'ir tenants' ](*a>t\s could they demand incn‘as(al rent. I might 
also have adde<l that llu*'Maoris were fortunate in n<jt hji\ iim a Land 


or National League to contend witii, and in not having the felieitv 
to understand the meaning- of the words ' boycotting' and ‘ iilan of 
campaign.’ 

In tlu'aft<M*noon the white settler.''as-cmbliMl in tiu'saine hall, 
and gave ex])ression to their grievances. A fine sc‘i of men they 
w'ere, resembling in app(*aranc(* tlie liest class of Hritisli fanners. 
They w'ere lieaded by a gentleman with a white flowing heard, who 
sat in front, and whose dress and demeanour would in Englanci liave 
marked him out as the s<iuire chamj>ioning Iho grievances of.Ids 
tenantry. He informed Mr. Lallan<‘e that deafness would preveut^ 
him from acting as spokesman, and that a younger man had been 
deputed to aildress him <»n behalf of tlie deputation. This speaker 
could not rival tlie Maori in elo<iuence. His address was somewhat 
halting in eharaeter, but the solid argument that large sums of money 
had been expended by the tenants on their farms, and that therefore 
they had a very just claim to consideration, needed no elocpience in 
its support. 

The Prime IMinister answered tlie deputation in a very similar 
strain to that in which he replied to the last, urging moderation on 
both sides, and showing that, wliilst the tenants had claims in con- 
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slderation of the money they had expended on the land, tUo Maori 
landlords had also riglits which could not in justice he ignored. Jlis 
words apparently made an impression, for he informed me before 1 
left Patea that there was every likelihood of a satiskictory settlement 
being arrived at, Jis both parties had expressed themselves willing 
to accede to the compromise which he had suggested. 

In the afternoon Air, ^Euckley took us out for a drive in the 
direction of Mount l^^gmont, which rose in solitary grandeur at a 
distance of some twenty to twenty-tive miles. It forms a very 
conspicuous object on the horizon, as it is surrounded by an exten¬ 
sive plain on all sides but the one facing the sea. AJatn'i legends 
explain its isolated jjosition by assei*ting tliat Alount Kgmont and the 
mountains d’ongariroj Ts'gaurnahoe, tind l\uapi‘bu in the centre of 
the North Island, \ven' originally deit ies; tliaf., owing to a (]isi)ute, 
Egmont was dri\en away by the others to the sea-coast, and that the 
lingo boulders wliteh strew the ])lain het\V(‘en them re[)resent the 
stones which were thing utter liim in histlight bv bis enraged fellow- 
gods. We (lu>V(‘ througli a rii*h agrieull lual country srf udded wath 

o mo*/ 

comfortal)It* h(n^u'^^^'ad^, and met on (lie road farmers with tlun'r wive\s 
and daughters, either riding useful-looldng hacks or dri\ iiig back from 
tiie meeting in Patea in neat gigs, the fair ('r/a,c.s^/'/canos in well-made 
habits cantering along generally without^ e^eor^, and (‘\ideiitly quit(‘ 
at home in tin* saddle, Onr diivt‘rwas the son of an old soldier of 
the oTth R(‘giment, born under ihe in a block-house. His fatlier 
had taken his ilischarge after the Alaori camj>aign, wlien the tlovern- 
nient ga\e fr(*(^ giants of laud totiie \eterajis of the war wlio cliose 
to settle in country. His grant ha[)pcned to be seventy acres of 
land, ujKin a part of uliicli the city of Auckland is at present built. 
and the stm told me, with evidenf regret, that Ijis fatlu'r bad j)arlcd 
with tins valuable ]>rop(‘rty for what was then considered a fair ])ri(;e 
- -viz. a pound an acre. There ajqieared to be a number of these 
sons of A Jars settled in tiiat ]jortion of tiie island, as our landlord at 
Palmerston tohl mt‘that lie bad been in the doth Ih^gimeiit. lie 
said that the doth werr* great favourites with the Alaoris, and that 
during an engagement they cried out in their broken Knglisb, ‘We 
going lint -Li(^ down, Icky-dftb.’ Altliongh the. Alaoris were some¬ 
times cruel and ferocious in war, they app(\ar to Jravc shown on 
other occasions marked chivalry anrl generosity towards their foes. 

1 was told of a chief who, hearing that the British troops were in 
want of food, sent them an abundant .sup[)ly, saying that he was a 
Christian, and that the Bible taught him to feed bis enemies. In the 
famous attack on the Goto Pfih, when tire British troojrs were so dis¬ 
astrously rejmlsed, the wounded soldiers were treated by the Maoris 
with the greatest kindness, and instances are recorded of British 
wounded having been re.scued and succoured by their native enemies 
at the risk of their lives. 
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The next day wo returned with our kind entoiiaincrs as far as 

Wanganui, Tvhorn we left them, as Mr. Ballance was engaged to give 

a political address in the neighbourhood, and we proceeded alone to 
our old quarters at l^almerston to spend tlie niglit. Palmenston was 
€71 fcttiy it lieing the fifty-second anni\(‘rsary of the foundation of the 
colony, and the atldotes from far and near had assembled to show 
their pnnvess in friendly conti'sts. The^ldgh jumping was parti¬ 
cularly good; there was one young irian wlio liadiio competitors, and 
carried all before him, Icjqung on turf with the grt'atesi case over a 
bar under which an ordinary man could walk without stooping. 
Next evening wo found ourselves once more in Wellington, which 
bore quite a familiar home-like appt^aranee. A fortnight had not 
since we landed absolutely friendless on (hewliarf at W 
ion, and now we found ourselves rejoicing at being able to see again 
the kind friends Avhose acMpiaintance we had then made, and to be 
hack once more in our comfortable rooms at the Chib Hotel. 

Mka™ 
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irOW (GENERAL GORDON HAS REALLY. 

i.osr 


Tiik atioTilion of tin* iMigU.^Ii-sjK'akini; world n'ocnily boon again 
''idled to tli(‘ ndluu' of the c'Xjx'dit ion sent out: |jy llio gov'‘M’nmc‘nt of 
\Iiis conn! rv for lln^ puipo^t' of n^scniiig (rcncr.al (ionlon froiri tin* 
jKM’ilous position in which iic hud voluntarily ])I:i('cd himself wliilt' 
cndc;i\oui iiig to injuntiiin i\ st ivnigliold of ci\ ilisiit ion on tlio ronoto 
huTiks of tlH‘ Nile. As in oilier discussions j'cliiting fo (]uestions 
affcf'ting luigearf'iis of ])u]die inleicsl and ])ublie stnitiment, most, of 
the dis[)utanhs h;i\e taken widely eontnidietory views of 1 he Tn;inag(‘- 
j)i('nt. of (he exjicdit ion, ;iltd t he [jreeise ejiiise (d it s l;nneniul)!e failiiu' 
to e11e< t th(' mail) objeci for which it wiis e:d!ed into ('xisteuct^ 
Ac( iU’dinglv, it has ocvuined to nu' tlia! tin' lecollect ion of a non- 
<orn!*atiuit oilie(‘r. who w;is ]»resen(. during tiie jirincipid twands of 
i h(‘ ciimpaign, tind wlio is not [xavonally inten\ste\l in oithfT polities 
'ir journalism, Tiiight throw a hlflt* furtliev (uncolouriMlj light on its 
painfully disastrous termination. Tlus a[>p(*ars to b(^ all the jnort' 
desirabl(‘ fur the undoul)t(‘d fn I that tin* most important feature' of 
tht‘ final i;ita>t ro[)lH'has lieeni eomplctedy omit ted or ON(n-look(‘d in 
the eoniso of tlie nx'ent discussion w'hieJi has arisen on tlie suljeel. 

'flu* origin of llu' t‘\[)editi(^)n i'cspiiies but littk' notice* in this 
e'eminniion. (ieneM’iil (le>idon luul \t>luntee‘ie‘d his st-rvie'cs to the 
Knglish (ioveriune'nt in tlie l)e^t interests of e*i\ilisation and seK'ial 
progres^s, ]^a^ ing obiaineei di^e've't ionaiy ])ow('is ho emire'uclie'el 
himself in a renuote' and jxailous peisition, with the resolutieni- — 
heredeally made" and he'roieally iieainlai)H‘el—of elewotenlly defenel- 
ing it to (lie last, anel of ficelv risking his life in the e)7deave)ur 
to still tin* surging wave\s of harharism aiiel raj^ine' wijieli then 
t hve*att*)ied with fe^arfid feiret* to overwludin the" wide' re'gioii on eitlier 
bank of (be distant Nile. Affeu’ many warnings hael beem receiveMl 
of 1 lu> aeeiunulaiing elange'rs wdu’ch were" daily e'enu-entrating tliem- 
selves upon Khartoum, tlie-^ Englisli (ioven'nme'ut at letegth decided 
upe>n taking active me^asnre's fo]* tluM Cscue' of i lieir ee^unlryrnan. The 
best aelviee was sought as to the ditheulties to ])(" eneouritered and 
1 he", best means e)f oV(*r('Omiug them. The" relative aelva7itages and 
elisadvantages of forwarding the^ reepii^'ite reinforee'inents by land or 
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by water were tliovou"lily investigated. The most elaborate atten¬ 
tion was p;u<l to tlie choice of the n\ost eligible officers and men. The 
result is too fainilar to the public to retpiire any detailed account to 
be furnished at this date. A relief force was told oft’ to proceeel up 
tlie Nile and overcome the m(‘chanical difticulties of tlie cataracts as 
best it could. An auxiliary land <’X]>edit ion was also organisc'd. lioth 
were liberally e(|uip])ed with IIk' neeessary.snp])lics and sinews of war. 
No expense was S]>ared by tlie repr(‘MMi(ati\es of the British 7iation 
in preparing the material re(|iiu'ed for tlu^ndiet ot a valued S(M‘\an1 
who had so bravely 1 m‘M liis pij.d during a period of such trying 
responsibilities and boiiily dangc'V of sud(hm and viohnit death. 

1 left ('airo for t he front on tin" lOth Oct()h<n% 1881. Withother 
members of tin* exjiedition I was conveyed to Wady JIalik in 
steamers supplitMl to the (io\t‘nnmnit l)y tin* <*oniract made witli 
JMessrs, Cook and Son. 1 arrived at this station on the ;>rd of 
November. The ex])edition boats, biiill in England, and brought. t<v 
this destination at (‘iioiinous expeu.-e, to(jk us froui Wady Haifa to 
Korti, wide!. 1 reaelKsl on tin* oNt of Deeeirdun-. d’liere 1 was im- 
mediatelv uttache<i for duty to No. 1 h’ieid Jfos])ilal. In <‘onn(‘ction 
witli which I piMfortmxl the ii(‘ce<.'(u*y jn’otessionai duties till tlu^ 
7th of damiarv, 188d, when 1 stailf'dwith the coii\f»v for (Jadkul 
under Colonel Stanley-Cbirke. Four days wvrc sp(‘nt in the transit. 
The prinei])al feature of tlie maich was tin* scan-iiy of wat(M-, Tli'^ 
sup]>!ywith whidi we liad fiimisinsi ourselves when leaving Kovti 
was conveyed in l(‘atln*v i>ag'^ (nius-^uck), and, as these were nol 
always wateif^roof, th(‘ (puiiitity -far bel(.)w what was nMjnisite fo>* 
drinking and cx^kiug, to say notldng of washing—was st'vi(>usly 
diminished by tlu^ ])liv>ical pr(K‘e^^es of leakag<* and (wapniation 
during tiu* four tlays oi our drseit march. It was kn<»wn that det'p 
wells existed along tlu' loute. and a IJoyal iMigineers’ ])um[) liad ]»e(Mi 
provided to draw water for the of man and beast; but- this 
engine, unfoitunately, got out of oider. and proved \o lie unabh* to 
exercise its functions, and wt' all ^nfteri'd .sadly in cons(M]uen(*t\ The 
members of the if'ading public who have taken an inteu'st in the 
African camjiaigns of reiaad are now well aware how little 

foundation there is foi'the niythological <lescrij)t-ions of tiie camel's 
powers of endurance, which Iiad for centuri(‘s Inam furnislu'd to non- 
travelling Kuro])eans by poets and otlior ^inl^l^lvly well-informed 
authorities on this interesting subject. 

On the Kith of Jamiary 1 left (;a<lkul in medical charge of the 


Naval Brigade, under command of i^oid Charles Beresfonl, and had 
the first sight of the enemy on tlie lOtii. I’he engagement at Abu 
Klea gave me ample employment in attending to the wounded on 
the 17th and 18th. The battle of Cuhat (or Abou Kru)oii the Hlth 
was still more trying. The mortal wound received by fcSir II, Stewart 
had, of course, tlie effect of throwing everything into confusion. 
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the Ue\YB of tLis cU‘^j\>troiw ovoiit was k^pt as quioi. as x>or- 
rul)lp. Tk<* force was [)oste(l on an eininenco for over ten hours, 
during tlie whole of wliich time we were tiioroughly within range 
and fully exposed to the einnny’s fue. The effects of the enemy’s 
missiles gave me more than sudieient work to do all the time, 
but [ was fortimate enou^ih to ]>reser\e a whole skin throimh 
it all. 

$ 

1'he most dt'straetive ealamity which occurred in connect ion with 
th<‘se engagements was eintainly the jamming of llie Gardner miw, 
whieli occuned at tln^ (Miti(al moment of tlu‘ Arabs'attack on our 
S(jn:in‘ at Ahu Kk'a. 'i'his liorrible accident occuned exactly at' tlie 
monnmt wln*n the ser\ices of Ili<' machine gun most requireit — 
just as tlic Aral)s weiH* ru>liiiig on 1 he dismomded ^quai'c^ iu a furious 
attack, goaded o!i as they wcie by tiie extreme faTiatical enthusiasm 
of tlunr new faitli, and to it I entireh atiiihute tin' fact that of the 
four onicers of the NaAa.I Jhigadt'. two wei<* killed in iJie cli.arge of 
the infuriated diM‘i[»Ies of i h(‘ ^Malnli, inul two others w<‘ro si'verely 
wounded. , 

ln)rtanate ind<^e<l was it foi u^ on the niglit iif ilu' Kith, wlien 
we (M'cupied (he \aliev o\' Abu Klea. that the iV)llowei> of (he AlaluU 
vlisplu\a'd the peculiarity which, .-o far as I ha\(‘ had an o])portunity 
of oh^'Ciw ing. a]i[)cars t (> pu‘\ ail ainfnigth(‘ hostile trihe-' of Africa—-/.c. 
a proiionnciai disinelinat ion foi a( I i\no( t urnal warfart*. Situates! as 
we were in this valley, well Iieilged in bv surrounding hills, all of 
wliicii well' (uaaipied hy the einony, wlienee a!! our }no\emiMils could 
be eoinjnetely (-outrolled, and well within whose range e\ery member 
of our foie(' was plaeeil, a well-organised attack on our ]>osilion that 
niglit would, ti) an a!>so1ute ecrtainl v, han* meant complete anniliila- 
tion. Tiien^ was no outlet for 4‘^eape wliieh eould not liave been easily 
t-hui oft', and in the tlaikiie.-'S and eonfusion of such an attack many 
of our men Avonhl ha\e be(‘U killed by the l)ullei> of tlieir comra<les, 
<i.s ideiilideation woidtl Iiave lieen imjiossihh', while the reckless 
enthusiasm of tlu' Mahdi’s troops would ha\e Ikm-h (‘utirely in (Indr 
favour if tliey liad utilised sucli an t unit y. 

h'rom time to time tin' enemy was Inxird waiuhning about close 
to tlie zeriba, and the tndor w'Us then always gium, ‘iStand to 
arms; ’ but no atta(*k followed, and the f(K‘ thus lost Ids Ik'sI, ojipor- 
tuiilty. 1 manage<l to get some slee}>, ]>iej)aratorv to \vhi<*h 1 had 
suc'ceeded in (msconcing myself alongside my camel, wliost^ knees 
were securely lashed. After the animal lay down my head was pro¬ 
tected by }>lacing it in tlu' rei'cding angle between the abdomen and 
hindleg. Vet 1 found, to my disagrct'ablc surjirise. on awaking, that 
iny living shield had moved oil’ during my ((‘\ideiitly) sound sleej^, 
leaving my person well exposed in the o]ten. 1 considered myself 
favoured by the protect ijng Ijand of ITovidence; for, although no 
organised attack liad been made upon us, the enemy's bullets had. 
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from time to tiirie during the night, popped into all ])artH of our 
zeriba. During the whole of Ibis night Lord Charles J5oresford 
never j>l('pt; ho was on the alert ail tln^ time, muffled in his ojiera- 
cloak-likc cape, and moving alKtiit wherever a fn'sli disturbance 
Heemod to indicate increasing danger. No wonder llial llie exertions 
of these nights and days result( mI in a severe illness immediately 
following the worry and ex])osur(‘ of this march and its two exciting 
engagements. 

* On the day aft(‘r tlie b;ittl(‘ of Aim KK'a (the* 18ih of Janunrv) 
all the wounded aiid other ini]>odimenia -were hrouglit up to the 
liospital, which Iiad l)(‘cn iiastily pitclu^d on our line of march, close 
to the wells, for tlu‘- ]»ur])os(^ of si^curing for these iu*l]»1ess \icliins an 
easily aeeessihJt* supply of wattn*. 

Tin* niglit t*f the 18th, oecupi(‘d as it was by a foicc'd marcli 
towards tlu^ Nile, was one of the most trying of the wholt^ ex'jK'di- 
iion, Strict sikmc('was enjoined ; no light was allowed to ])o sv‘(‘n ; 
all onlcrs were communicated and pn^'.^cd on in whimpers. ()m* poor 
caiiuds, wor:: out, stai'vcd, and loaded as they ^\cre, lagged lichind 
and dropyx'd out in all directions, and could not, he made to kce]> up 
without, the inec'ssant applii^ation of violent mtvisurcs. d’iu* real 
transport had to he hurried up almost continuously, and t h(^ iiievit.alih' 
1 ‘esult was that the whole cxp(Mlitiou het-ame f(‘iiil)ly <‘ntaugl(‘d, a.T!<l 

was hv-aud-hv tlirowu into a, state of almost iiiextri('ahle co^fn^ion. 

• • 

The state of things which ensued (diciicd from Sir ilcrlxMl Stcwaii 
an cxprt'ssion of ('^tTetn^mlstoni^hmenl tliat- lln^ ukui of the ‘ ilcarer 
('oinpany.’who wcr(‘ tmtrusted with tlie <‘onvcy;m<‘(» and protection of 
1 lu^ wouiuhxl, W(‘rc not supplied with carlniu*s ni otlu'r iii^ld arms- - 
such as tlie Winches!tu’ ritle—vvilh widcli tlc'y could tlunn- 

seives and thoNC^ eutruf'ted to tlcui care, as ihcv wen* l!i<* onlv 
members of the cxp(‘ditioii who wcie in tin’s way lelt, To the nierc'V of 
fati^, and were nnsup])licd with tiic means of hgiiting for tlKUir'Ches 
or llu'ir helpless cliai’ges, so that tla^y cinild haVt* l)ci*n at any 
moment. <’at to ])iec<*s hy the mcreile-s follower.^ of the Alahdi. if tlie 
latti'r had falhui n[)on tlnun at any stage <jf our inarcli. K\(Ui ajmrt 
from the consid**raliou of their being unable to do anytliing to 
defend tliernsidvi's against, tin* enemy, iIku'i* assistance was MU'ymnch 
needed in the interests of tlie remainder rtf tin* (expedition, on aecomii 
of tlie fact that in the presence of a fanatical enemy our mnnber-^ 
had already been greatly reduced l>v death and disalding Avounds, so 
that every man able to hanilb* a rifle would liave been a valuable 
actpiisition in forcing our way on to lb(^ Nile. Jt did simm, iiubunl. 
a strange miscalculation that the authorities should have seemed to 
regard the Geneva Cross as a suiheiont, protection for each member 
of the AloJical Staff Corps, or to think that its presence would 
have been recognised by the ertliusiuslic disciples of Moliamrned 
Achmed, 
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The fatal ^voun(l of Sir Herbert Stinvari, was a terrible blow to 
llie Dienibers of the expedition. Sir Charles Wilson, beinj^ next in 
order of senibrity, now ^aeee(Hled io tlie command of our sadly 
diminished force, and we pushed oit for the l>aTik <jf tlu‘ Nile. The 
‘ filthcn’ of waters ' was but four miles off, and it w^as reached on that, 
same evening. I remaineil at th(^ zeriba with the wounded during 
the night of the IDlh, and mo\ed down to the river wdCli them 
the next day. Food, water, restoratives, and stimulants wore all 
vatlier seaire ; now snp])lies t-ould not 1)0 proeim^d in any way; tlw^ 
climate, with its sliar]> alteniatioiis of diurnal and noct.urnal teiiqx'ra- 
tures, was exccssivt^ly trying, and altogeilier the expiaience was not 
one likely to be forootlcn by any ot tliosc' concerned. 

On thelilst Sir rhai](‘> \\'ilson directed an attack on .'Metamrnch. 
A s(jnare was formed and moved about, feeling its way in different 
directions, lid the exciiing lu'ws was lironglit in that Gordon's 
>teameis wer(» in sight, wliicli was soon followed l)y tlie a{)p(Xirance 
of th(M’on1 inu<‘nt oi Gu’don's nu'n wh<» had safelv^ desct*mled from 
Khaiionm. in (ouiiuniy with Ibis n'iutbxxMutml the styiare mo\ed 
on Inwards th(‘ we^l end nf ]\Ieiamnuh. d'he ad\an<‘(" was \ery 
1 ‘autions, and lht‘ men stweial tinu's ieeeiv(‘d tlu‘ oixha* to ‘ li<‘ down' 
---when theeiiemv’r iiie ln'eame inai kedly ('tfeel i vt‘. After a good 
])ail of the <la\ liad be** ti ''[lent in th(‘S(^ man(eu\n\s, and no ap[)arent 
impvi'ssion was madt' on ^lelammeli, afliT a eonsi<lei’able loss of 
othceis and men, llie fnrre wa^- retiied to tin* ]>Ohition already occu¬ 
pied by the woumled and the i*es(‘r\c(l }»ortioii of lhef<a*ct\ Tliere 
were somi' small mud ]iui> hert\ and (lu'se, were iimnediatcly fortituxl, 
ns it was feared that the nnsnccos^ful atta<*k on ]\b*ta)nmeh miglit. 
have tii(‘ tdVeel of enc.anagiiig the enemy to art on tin* otlensi\e at 
anyinonieni. I did noi g<joul.as I was as^i'^ting Surgeon-.Major 
Ihiggsall lli(‘timeiii a tnig of major operaiinns, and tlu're 

wer*^ m()i*(‘of tliein than \v'<'eoiild well get. throiigh. I^ord Charles 
15c^'^ford was t here himself, an in\a.lid, and oeeu])ied a. hut w it k t iii tx* 
olbta' otlicfi’s. 0n(' i.f tli:* !at1er bad had In'^ leg shattenal, and wo 
w’erc obliged to anijmtab' it near liie liij). I^ord Chailes had an 
ojjportuniiy of witlU'S'^ing all tlu‘ (h'tails of tlie o]i)eration, whicli was 
perh)rm(‘d by Eriggs, while f gave tlie chloroform. He was greatly 
interested by tln^ fact no l)lood was lost, as we liad applied 

Esniarcirs bandagi^ earefull\', 1 may here nd<l, and it, makes ii])leas- 
ing recolh'ction to be alile to do so, that tlie result in lliis ])articular 
case was gratifying to the last degree, and that sinc<‘ iny return to 
Fnglanil 1 have often seen 11 k‘ former owner of tlie am[>utatod limb 
enjoying p<‘dcs(,iian exercFt^ in London thoroughfan^s, with the aid 
of a cork leg, and in such a way that a casual observer iniglii w'cll 
fail to notice the existence of so serious a loss. 

The arrival in safely, after their hazardous voyage down river 
from Khartoum, of General Gordon's four steamers (the ‘ Eordcin/ 
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‘ Safieli/‘ Tewfikia/and ‘ Telahawiyeb'), and tlio excellent fighting 
condition in which tlu' men j^roved to be, was, of course, an inspiring 
event at the time of its occuinmce. Jt was tin* next liest thing to 
having reached tlje heleagut*n*d general hinis(*lf, and raised higli our 
hopes of being still able to efleet the nuiin ohji‘et of the expedition. 
Perhaps the illusive hopes tfins raised had a slum* in the effect of 
]>roIonging the stay at IMelammelt. The next and following days 
were, at all ev<*nts, s|k*ti1 in i'<‘eonnoitring, collecting fuel for tlie 
steamers, &e. &<*, ; and I lie ' relief' did not jjroceed towards Khar- 
louintill the of Janunry. Sir C’liarles ^Vilson sailed in the 

* P*ord(*in ; ’ sin* was aeconi})anied by tia* *'IVlahawiveh,’which took 
ill U)W^ a nn;^g(‘r lad(‘n with dhiira, and some Soudanese soltliers. 

I did not aeeoinpany ilii^ ex])edition lo Khartoum, as my duties 
lav at Ml (lubal. The heroism of (lordon's own soldiers was well 
attested liy the fat'l that I had lh(* (>})])ortunity of treating many 
of th(*in hen* who laid l) 0 (*u carrying Inillets, pieces of iron, i^c., in 
(heir flesh for montIis ; and no betb*r testimony to their loyalty to 
their chief could, 1 tliink, hav(* been furnished than the fact that 
they continued ready and willing to tight bravely and unflim'.hingly 
for him throughnui, although they might have gone ov(t at. any 
moment to the foiees of (lie ]Malidi, wlio would ha\<‘ received them 
with open arms. 

On tin* night of tlu* \\\^x of January T occn]ii(‘d a straw lull 
witli 3lr. Melton Ihior elost* to the river-side. Tlie wlioh* cam}> 
was (piiet an<l still in the small luaiis of the morning of l'\*bruary 1, 
\vh(*n my attention was atlrach'd by the inovenuml of a boat 
a]>j>ro:iching our bank, and imnu'diately after Lient(*nanl Stuart 
Wortley* sl('p[»(*d on shov(‘, licaring the sad news that Kbaitoum hail 


fallen, that, its brave di-hmder liad almc-t c<*rtainiy ]K*rishe<l i»y a 
vio](*nl death, and that of coin^t* our ('Xpedilion laid failed to 
accomplish its ohj(*e1. J’liat calm, still morning on the banks of 
.(he Nih* was one of sadness and di-np]»ointm<‘n1. Oiliccrs and men. 
the healtiiy and the sich, tin* whol(‘ and tlie maimed, ev'ery one was 
affecdod by the d(*]>re.''^ing tidings t hat tin* oliject ofall our exertions lind 
eluded our grasp, and that, wla-n actually within attainable distance, 
the glory wdiicb would have resulted from the rescue of one of the 
most, remarkable men of the age, and the ha]>]>y <*oiiseiousness that 
we liad successfully ]>orforn)erl a noble duty, had been irretrievably 
lost to ns. ISo dt'taih of (roidon's fate had been pro(*ured, but then*, 
was no reasoualde doubt that the worst, had ]ia]vpened. 

Tlie story of our retirement and return journey need not l)e 
entered u]K>n here. It has nothing to do with the failure of the 
(lOrdon Kelief Kxjiedition. 'fho broad facts to be considered now arc 
tluit tins oxiiedition was organiseil by the leaders of the Jlritish 
(lovermneut at a vast expend'ture of IJritish money, anti entailed 


' Kovv ^rnjor. 
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oonsiderjible loss of life ami much hardslu]) ami privatiou even to 
those wlio were fortunate enough to sm*\ive its trials. 

A hideous %outcry has been raiseil. ehiefiy hy those inieresied in 
party ]>olitics, against the then leaders of the Stale for having so 
long neglected sending out a siiilicient force to etlect the rescue of 
one of England's most, devoted subjects. An oiilciy, on a smaller 
scale, w^as raised, and has been recentlv vesus(‘ilatt*d, airainst tin' 
leader of England s army for having inismanaged the (U‘tails of (lie 
trust reposed in him, and having wastetl so much lime in the 
preliminary pro])arations. All these (uiticisms may have ai>peareil 
very important in the eyes of ilie judges by whom they were advanced, 
hut when it- comes to the eeiitral (juestion of tlie relief of (hujeraJ 
(Jordon, for which (hewhok^ cx] jedit ioYi w'as ealied into (‘xistence, tlie 
naked fact remains that we liad reacluMl Metamim'h <]uite in time to 
edect it s object. 


()iir <‘ 11 1 ire for<<‘ an iv<‘d at 1 his st at ion ou ( Ik* morn in tf oft lie 2 I st of 
.lannary, 1885 (the grixiter porf ion luiving nneheil lun'i* on t Iu‘ evening 
ofthe Ititli), ;;ml four stcximers s(‘nt down liy (r(MU'r:d (Jordon himseli. 
ami maTined by ap^iartad ly devoted t roojis, m i ive l at aliout U) A.Y). on 
tlie‘^anie dav. Sir Chailes Wilson kdt. Alotamiuoli for Kliartonm 
(umku* ItH) mik*s) aliout 8 A.u. on tlu' morniugof the 24lli. If (‘V(mi 
o!i(' st(‘umei' had returned to hliartoum on t he 21^1 wit h a eont ingiml 
of Ih'itisli sailors or soldieis the sueeess of the oiiject. ot the (Jordon 
Keli(‘f hApt‘dition would, to a ci*rtaiiity, hav(‘ btum attained. 4'h(‘ 
t loops w ho had dosretuk'd had ])rav(-Jy run tlu*, gauntlel. SiitHcient 
fiul for out* stc^amer could have* been [uxuaired in a short, time*, and 
the na\al hrigad<‘ could luivt* ellecliv<‘ly assisted in the dillicultios of 
the ascent of I lit* riv<‘r, ami could 1iav(‘ well Ix'cii relied on as 
a suth('ient force to relie\<* the Ix'leagiiered city. 

As lh(‘ ill-fated liero had himself again and again ])ointed <nit, all 
that wxis required was to kd-tlie (‘nemy‘-ce by the piesenei^ of even 
a f(wv British soldiers that tlie long-promised relief was not all a 
delusion. As it was, Khartoum ftdl on t lie 2(il h ; t he steamers leaehed 
it on the 281]i, ev(*n after an otninously skov a^emit. If a steaimu* 
iiad lelt- on the at'ternoou of the 2lst, as she ci'rlainly could easily 
have done, slie would, at tlie same slow' rat(^ of jji’ogress. iia\e relie\<‘d 
(iordon on tlie 25th, and the fall of Khartoum would not have gom^ 
down to jiosim’ity as one ofthe blots of British liistory. 

4'he singular ]>owau* of imagination which made Air. (Jladstom' 
aiiswerahli* for <‘\ery detail of failure in this ill-fateil expedition was 
a somewhat ghastly source of amusement, to all non-political persons 
who took an active jiart in its movements. The lieads of tlie British 
(Tovemment considered and debated for a long time, it is true, 
Indore deciding on sending out the expedition; but the truth is 
none the less certain that the early stages of its advance were 
far from being ‘ too late.’ Even after all the subsequent delays and 
VoL. XXXI~No. 183 3 I 
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diaappoiiittiieiitK, the majority of which I do not understand, and, 
accordingly, could never attempt to explain, the indisputable fact re¬ 
mains that our force arrived at Metammeh, and was- actually met 
there -;is if by intervention of Providence—by Gordon’s steamers, 
within such a very short distance of the beleaguered city, five whole 
(lavs before the latter yielded to the enemy. 

Ihuu'ng regard to the exertion made and the danger incurred by our 
leaders in th(‘ enterprise, it would be harsh indeed to assert that each 
did not act in what lie considered the best interests of the expedition, 
according to tli(‘ lights afforded by his best private judgment, but 
that a dcploruble error of judgment was the immediate cause of the 
fall of Kbartonm and the melancholy fate of its heroic defender 
no unprejudiced witness can aftem])t to deny. 

Tiios. Heazle Pai'ke. 
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The cbaracteriritics aud meclianisin of the human hand was among 
(ho subjects specially mentioned in tlie will of the Earl of Bridge- 
water (bearing (he date of the 25th of February, 1825), to be dealt* 
with liy one of the writers chosen for the preparatum of the works 
afterwards known as the Bridfiewater Treatises. The trustees, con¬ 
sisting of th(‘ Presitknit of tlie Itoyal Society and the Archbishop of 
(auterbury and the Bislio]> of London, in this case v^ry happily 
selected Sir (Miarhvs Beil to advocate the views set fortli hy the 
(('stator, and the result was his W(‘ll-known work on The its 

MeehantHm and Viiid FAtdoivnie'nis as Fvincliu/ Desajn. 

It is interesting to speculate how the great anatomist would 
ha\o iriarshalled Ids arguments to ])rove liis case if ilie foot had 
lonned the subject of tlie treatise, instead of the hand. In the light 
of our present knowh^dge no part of tite human frame seems to 
indicate more elearly the truth of the Darwdnian llieory of human 
descent, and to sliow t hat its ‘ iru^chanism and vital endowments ’ were 
primarily adajited for far other uses than those to which the organ 
is now put. To those not conversant with the anatomical structure 
of the luiuuin foot as eonipared with that of tlie feet of the higher 
apes this ma\^ seeiti a bold statement, since in no jmrt of his body 
<loes man ajiparently differ more from tluMjuadnimana than in tin* 
outward nj)pearance and functions of his lower extremities. 

TIif‘chief purpose of this article is to draw att<'ntion to certain 
external eharact(‘rs of the foot at an early jieriod of lift' which have 
apjiavently hitherto escaped the Tiotice of observers, and whi(‘!i 
clearly indicate the same trutli as that tauglit us by the study of 
<‘om])araiive anatomy—viz. that the human foot is Idstorically a 
climbing organ, which has bt'come adapted ]>y tlie jiressure of 
changed environment for locomotion upon the ground. * 

If, like the. writer of the fourth Bridgewater Tn'atise, we W'ere to 
endeavour to ja’ove design from the study of the various parts of the 
elaborate macliinery of bones, muscles, and tendons revealed by dis¬ 
section, our investigations might well end in a conclusion that some 
sort of design was indicated; but it would be design which j)Iainly 

2 [ 2 
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had in view the purpose of climbing trees rather than that of walking 
or running on terra firma. If, by any ebanco, tlie structures of a 
human foot could be perfectly preserved, so as to come under the 
criticism of the pundits of an age as far remote in the future as the 
secondary epoch is in the past, it seeuns reasonal)le to speculate that,, 
after much disputing between the Owens and Huxleys of that time,, 
it might he concluded that qiiat(‘rnary man was an animal which was 
capalde of fair ])rogression on the ground, but whose, usual liabitat 
vias among iho brandies of trees. 

In order to justify tlui wisdom of ])Ostority, after suggesting tlu^ 
possibility of such a condusionj it, will he well hri<*Hy to review a f(WV 
])oints of the int(M’nal structure of the foot, which w’ould no doubt bo- 
dwelt on hy the arhorealist sdiool in any dispute with Hie terres- 
t’rialist.s. One might easily imagine that, while the latter would 
iiold fust by the leones and ligaments, the former would pin their 
faith to the muscles. The skeletal ])arts, showing the firm arch, the 
closely-bound metatarsal bont*s, and the parallel position of tbe great 
toe, indicate a htn<‘ss to bear weight from above; yet even here it 
might be sliown that there are few jioints of vital difference bet.w(‘en 
a]>es and man, Jind the fact would doubtless be dwelt u}>on l)y the 
other side that, while each contiguous pair of the four outer toes 
liave a common joint with tlie tarsus, (he great too, like a true- 
thumb, has a sejiarate aHiculation, indicating a ccilain measure of 
freedom and inde]H'ndtmc(' of movement. 

lint it would Im' when Hie imisdes and tendons (‘onie to be eon- 
sidered that tiuMirborealists woukl carry ail before them; for n])on no 
])Ossibl(‘ grounds could tliese bc‘ cxjilained as liaving Ikhui tlc\doped 
for the ])ur])ost»s of terrestrial locomotion. 

Nalnrt* d<H‘s nolliing in \ain, and e\ery item in the comjiIicattHl 
structure of all organic beings has an origin aridug from actual need, 
as definite as has any act in the statute books, and, indeed, more so, 
for Nature i»ays no luanl to factious clamour, and is absolutely’ 
imliffennit to fads. It is ])()ssible that the need may long agi> 
have ceast'd to e.xist, and yet tin' organ may n^main in ovidenct^ 
It is then known as a v<\sligial structure, and as such proves of ines¬ 
timable value to the liiologi^t- as an historic record of ancestral habits 
of life. 


In the study of feet it is convenient to mark out broadly two 
classes. In one the foot is used almost solely for locomotion, iind 
the si met lire is. as a rule, correspondingly simjilo, because of the- 
narrow limits of the duties rocjnired. To this class would belong tlie 
feet of nearly all the hoofed animals, and of a f<‘W others of large 
bulk. The ot lier class includes those feet which have sevenil accessory 
functions and corresponding machinery, as, for instance, those of the 
feline tribe and others, armed with elaborate claws. The extremities 
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of all a])es and other animals with a well-developed grasping power 
would have an even stronger claim to he put into the same category, 
owing to tlie extraordinary niimhei: and importance of the muscles 
which regulate the varied movements. It will also be seen that in 
the first class the meclianism, besides being simple, is uniformly of a 
robust typo, since it all has to do witli moving or sustaiiling tlie 
weiglit of the body. In *the foot of the horse or (*amel tliere are, 
tlierefure, no fine tendinous cordg or small muscles. 

On fhe other hand, we iind that where tlu* functions are more 
varied, the motor ap])aratas is not only exceedingly complex, but 
often of great dtdicac'y, so as to regulate the varied Jiiovt^ments wiiii 
the utmost ]>n‘cisif)n. h]s[)(*cially is this the case where the ex¬ 
tremities ]>artake of the nature of bands, and the several digits lia\(‘ 
.U)ore or less iiid(‘])endenl mo\emenis. 

Among tli(^ arboreal <|uadriimana tlie need of such eom|)l(‘xity is 
clear. To walk or run upon the ground is coniparati\ely a sim])I<‘ 
i[intt(‘r; for. allliough the sinfaee may he. irn^gular, is always 
fairly firm, and will su]>))orl tlu' weight as soon as the foot is set 
<lo\vn, and llu* mo\('ineiits lennired foi' one stc[) are n^iJi'uted with 
little \aiiation. 

Tiiat uun’c irregularity of surface will not jirodiice a eom])li(‘ated 
?neehanism is seen by examining the ft'ot of such animals as tin* 
goat, mountain slu'cp, and chamois, which all obviously tn^long to 
tli(‘ tirst division. 


('limbing, after tlie niannc'i’ of cats amj squirrels, by means of 
the claws holding on to the* iri‘(^giilar liark of th(‘ trunks and larger 
limbs of tnH‘S, does not require any great v<u*satility in the ex- 
t remit i<‘S, since tin' moveunent is niucli tlu^ same for all tlu* <ligits at 
e\ei-y stage* of jirogress, and one pie<*e of rougli hark is v(*ry much 
like another, indeed, a eat mounting a tree is jmiclically running 
uidiill. with the sim]d(‘ addition of tlu* poW(‘r io jwevent itselj from 
s]i]»]jiiig at- each step, and it is ])lain that for this )uir]K)s(* llu* only 
meclianism rcipnred beyond that of ordinary loe()itiolion is the* 
}>ower to press tlu* sliarj) claws iirinly against the surface of the 
accent. 


When, however, au animal of larger hulk finds it necessary to 
traverse, the smaller branches with speed, and to ])a'^s from one tree* 
■to the next without desceiuling to the ground, a very different means 
and mode of progression are requisite. It must he able continually 
to seize such mt^aiis of supjjort, of whatever nature, as may chance to 
he within reach, in sucli a manner as to secure iistdf fi’om falling, and 
to aid its onward course. 


It will be seen that this is an infinitely more difficult tiling than 
to run over the most broken surfiice on terra firrna. No two steps or 
iitages of progress are alike, for in shape, direction, and distance apart 
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the branches vary infinitely. The hand or^hand-likefoot must, tliere- 
fore, be prepared at every moment to meet a new emergenej^ and 
solve on the spot a fresh complicated problem in mechanics. At one 
instant it may seize a branch which affords a firm hold, and the next 
the digits must gather and cling to a mere spray of fine twigs. Not 
only miist the organ be prepared to grip a bough at any angle in 
such a manner as to aid tlie progn^ss of the animal in the desired 
oourse, but it must also be perj)etually alert to (diange the manner of 
holding as ascent, deset^id., or other change of direction is neeossary to 

secure the next practicable 

The use of deli<‘ate and qidckly acting muscles, such as the livht- 
hTLcalea, here becomes a])parent; for often in travcM'sing tlie outer 
branches and in jwissing from tree to tree a number of fine sprays, 
sufficient collectively to afford a safe hold, irmsl l)e snatched together 
with tlie greatest rai^idity before the stronger gras2)ing muscles con¬ 
tract and commit the weight of the animalto the frail sii]»port. And 
all this must I>e done instantaneously, so as not toretanlthe spe(*d 
in fleeing from arboreal foes, njjon which the very existence of Iht- 
animal would often dc])end. 

It must be remembered that oai'h se2)arate moxement requires 
the emjdoyment of a distinct muscle or gioiq) of muscles, for a 
muscle, acts simjdy by drawing together its two 2)oints of attacluiieni 
either in the direction of the line of its own axis or in tliat regnlatiHl 
liy the natural 2'»ulleys round wliicli the tendons may ]>ass. 

Hence we should (^xiiect to find on dissection thal the tree- 
climbing animals, which de^HMul U2>ou the prehensile ca2>abilitics of 
their extremities to facilitate vajad movement from 2)lac(‘ to jilace 
among tlu^ slender branches, havi^ an extremely elaiiorate muscuiai 
system connected with the fingei's and toes; ami, conversely, vhen- 
vxer complex mechanism ada]>tcd for such ])ur})Oses is found to exist 
.in these parts, arl)or(*al habits, either j^nst or present, are to bt^ 
2>rediaited with absoluti^ certainty, if tluu'e is any trutli whatever 
in the laws of evolutionary deM'lojuneni, 

It is, therefore, inert' tlian probahli^ that the marvellous range 
and versatility of movement in tlie human hand, such as excites oui 
wondering admiration in tlie ])ianist, the conjurer, and in the adept- 
in many otlier ])rofessiims requiring manual quickness and dexterity, 
is traceable to the thousand and one (emergencies which our aiicestoiv 
managed to meet, when they had to flee from cats and snakes among 
the tree-tojis of the tro2)ic forest. 

But what is to he said of the human foot, and into which of (lie 
two divisions suggested for convenient classification are we to 2)lact* 
it? As far as its duties are concerned, the civilised foot is a foot and 
naught else. Among certain savage tribes and some others, such as 
the Hindoos and Malays, the gnisjnng i')ower of the toes is utilised to 
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some extent to pick up objects from the ground and for other siniplt' 
purposes. It^ may be sui^posed, however, that in llie long run tliis 
oinj)lovTnent of the preliensile capabilities of the lower esireniities 
lias lieen a hindrance rather than a help to human progress, >ince we 
iind that the more civilised man becomes, the mon^ does he d(‘pend on 

his hands to assist him in the arts, and use liis feet as means of loco- 

• 

motion only. It is interesting to note how Hit* hainis of civilisation 
have tauglit man to imitate artificially nature’s method among other 
]>urel\^ terrestrial animals, and protect his feet wilh a stout i'overiiTg 
u hoof. Indeed if w’e needed a convenient term to diffm- 
entiate civilised man from all other hehigs, W'(‘ miglit with fJOTTH* 
justice vstyle him an amaieiir irnf/idale. 

It is then'fore ajijKirent tliat, if some creative' forta' constructei! 
all pads of the foot of man with some di'finite jmrpost* in view, (he 
int(‘niion did not include any great advance in (In'misof civilisation, 
and that the bootmaker is impiously <*onfril)uting to our sidtingnt 
nauglit tin* ends for which tli<* organ was di'sigued, .'-ince by (UK'losing 
it in a mori' or h‘ss rigid leather case, wi' riaidcr mo,4 of the ex- 
(jui'-itclv clahoiate apjmratUS confeiTt'd upon us for mo\iug the ]»ha- 
langes (|uite uscit'ss. For, although wc must ]»iaci'1 lie. liuman fool 
according to its jircscnt functions airiong tho^e almost c\clasivcl\ 
used for terrestrial loeornotion, its wholt' structun' sliows that it 
belongs (‘m]>liatically tothe most, advanced section of tiu* second class. 
Like the liand, it has an extraordinary number of musf‘l(*>, whicli 
indicate a great range and variety of digital inovtummis and which at 
one tiiiK' must luiv(‘ lieeii of the greatest innportance in the struggle 
for oxistenc(\ 

A very account of the anatomy of some of th<* parts under 
disenssion will giv(' an idea, of th(‘ numlier of difi'enmt potential 
nunemenis in the toes. 

The fourteen plialanges (jr toe hones of (*ach feui luut* upwards o! 
thirty sejiarate points of muscular at(a('luncnt, and come und<*r tlic 
direct influence of a cousidcrahle number of muscles attaclc'd cls(*- 


where, while the fi\e metatarsal bones, wliich su]i])od tiic front }>art 
of the sole (just as the meliicarpals form the framcwoik nf ihe palm 
of the hand), lu'ive among them some score of muscular and tiaidinou.-' 
attachments. Tht' chief musedes are those for th'xing and f'xicnding 
tlie toes, although, with such a number of heljieis, movement laf<Taliy 
and in almost every other direction is possible. "J'he ticxors, w Inch are 
resjx)nsible for the movements in grasping, are esjx'cially j)ow’<u*ful, and 
act s(?parately upon each of the three phalanges which go to makt‘ 
up a toe (the great toe is an exception, and like a true ihundi has 
onl}’- two bones in addition to the metatarsal), so that each joint can 
be bent independently of the others. It must be borne in mind 
that in si)eaking of the'number of muscular attachments I do not 
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mean in all cases separate muscles ; for in many cases the same muscle 
has a common action upon several bones, and in some ^instances the 
point of origin of a muscle moving a digit is a contiguous metatarsal 
bone, as in the ease of the small muscles known as i7itero98ei. 

Instead of des(Tibing in detail the action of all these separate 
muscles,^ wliich might prove wearisome to any but- an anatomical 
entliusiast, it will be w'(‘ll to take one group an<i to consider the bear¬ 
ing of the facts relating to it on the history of the human fool. 

' For this puri)Ose tlu^grou]) already refern'd to called the Inmhri- 
cafes will serve excelhmtlv. 

Tliese litth* flcsliy strips of ahoui lluee inches in length exist in 
the haTid as well as in th(‘ foot, and in botli cases act as assistants to 
the chief muscle for bending the fingers or toes. 

The corres[>ondence of the muscular systems of the upi)er and 
Iow(*r extremities is extraonlinary, and can only he accounted for on 
evolutionary grounds bv the supposition that at one time both hands 
and feet had sijnilar dutie'- to ])erform. In the parallel ‘ table of 
muscular ho^inologies between the upper and lower limbs' in tlie last 
edition of QiLain\s A nato'niy, in\\y ow. manual muscle, and tliat a 
small one wliich has no o>.'eotis attachments, fails to find a fellow in 
the lower members. 


The lumhricales of the fool are four in number, and arise from 
the four divisions of the tendon of the long tli^xor muscle of the toes 
(to which they act, as humble satellites), at a spot situate<l just about 
the nuddle of the sole. Tlu^y }»ass forwards, slightly diverging from 
one another, to the innVr side of the four outer toes, and there 
heeome tendinous, and are ins('rt(Ml into the part of each toe which is 
nearest the foot. T!u*ir ac'iion is peculiar, and has given rise to a 
good d<\al of discussion. They bend tlie first joint of the toes, Imt 
do not affect the othei joints. They are small and com])aratively 
feeble, but, their chief m(‘rit seems to that they give each toe (or 
finger) a certain amount of <]iiick, independent movement, and wlien 
acting together they bend the ling(U’s at tlie knuckle and the toes at 
the corresponding joints with great rapidity. As simple flexors tJiey 
can hardly be said to be necf^ssary, for each digit has two efficient 
ones witliout them, altiiougli their power of independent action may 
at times be useful, since the other flexor tendons, from the fact that 
they spring from a common muscle and are often joined by liga¬ 
mentous bands, are unable to bend one digit without affecting the 
others. 


In some of the anthropoid ajx's, and especially in the most bulky 
of these, the gorilla, the lumbricales are very fully devcloi)ed, and, as 
has been suggested, their power of very quick movement, which they 
owe to their shortness and the manner of their insertion, may be 
useful in enabling the digits to gather a handful of small sprays or 
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twigs together sufficient unitedly to sustain the weight of the 
animal before the stronger grasping muscles contract. In the human 
hand they have leceived a special name from tlie older anatomists, 
who called thorn fidichiales, because they enable the violin-player to 
bend his fingers with great rapidity upon tllO Strings Of Ills instru¬ 
ment. Among those who assert the existence of design in nature 
this might perhaps be considered their fore-ordained mission, since 
it. is about the only office which has been assigned to them by writers 
on liuman myology. Hut this would scarcely explain their existence 
in the lower extremities, for no one except an ‘ armless pljenomenon ’ 
desires to play the fiddle witli In’s toes, 

(Such a feat lias l>eeTi accom]>lished l)y several of these unfortu¬ 
nates, and they have also attaiTied proli(*iency in writing, ])aiiiting, 
sewing, v'^e., l)y means of tlu^ toes only. Hut it would be carrying 
the argument for design o\er the vei*g(‘of (lie ridiculous to assert 
that tin* provision of su(‘h muscles as those* we are eliscussing was 
made to meet the needs of these ahnonnal human ciiriositie's; and 
tlieextraordinary ca]>aeity in tlieir feeH for lieing(‘ducati'd (ojierform 
acts lliat are a seven* test of manual dexterity strengthens thetlieory 
that the already existing Tnun*les, whicli admit of such ae(|uired 
versatility of function, wene, like those in the hand, d(‘V(*lo[K*d by the 
(*\(M'-varying n(*eds eonseeiuent on an arboreal existence. 

Jl may be ask(*d. ‘ How is it that all these comphcatiMl slnictures, 
if tiu*y are practically usel(*ss, and liavt* l><‘(*n so for hundreds or 
gt'nerations, persist and still form a part of the human fraini*? ’ The 
aiiswi*r whi(*h seience has to give is soun^wliai as follows. l?y the 
laws of heredity, as we now understand t hcju, any part whit*h has been 
slowly and thoroughly inbred into the animal economy from its long- 
continued necessity iu ]>resorving the race from extinction, tends to 
be ]terpetuated almost indefinitely, unless its existence 1ms ceased to 
be advantageous, anti Las become actually injurious. It- would then 
be slowly suppressed, in exactly the same manner and by the same 
means as it was originally developed—that is, by so-callerl fortuitous 
variation, and the survival of the fittest. It inight, however, undergo 
])artial suppression, simply because the pressure of nec(*sslty is re¬ 
moved as soon as it becomes vestigial, and since the j)e<la) lumhricales 
in man are smaller than those in the gorilla, it is j)Ossibl<* that they 
are now degenerating in this way, since they have ceased to be any 
longer vital factors in the struggle for existence. 

A man no longer survives his fellows and wins a foremost place 
or a more excellent wife because bis lower luinbricales are of first-rale 
order, so that if a ‘ sport ’ in the shape of an individual deficient in 
this respect chanced to appear, he w'ould not—as, probably, was the 
case in the remote past—be eliminated, but would, other things 
being equal, hold his own with the rest, and, by transmitting 
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his deficiency to posterity, lower the standard among all his de¬ 
scendants. ^ 

These and other muscles of the toes, which our modern habits 
have thrown out of employment, therefore still persist, and will 
probably continue as long as man remains upon the earth, since it is 
difficult ,to see how they can become injurious enough to ensure the 
elimination of those possessing them. * 

If the Ijamarokian doctrine of transmission by inheritance of 
organs originated and developed by use during the life of tlie in¬ 
dividual were true, the converse should also hold good, and continued 
disuse lead to comparatively rapid suppression. 

Yet we see in this age, endowed with the results of some hundreds 
of genemtions of human culture, and probably of some thousands of 
generations of terrestrial habits, statesmen, philosophers, and even 
divines, walking about upon modified hands which still contain the 
actual muscles adapted for progress by a series of agile leaps from one 
unstable branch to another, and from tree to tree of the tro]>ic forests. 

In the November (1891) number of this Review 1 drew attention to 
some characteristics of infants which appeared to show that the 
human subject shortly after birth presents certain points of resem¬ 
blance to the arboreal (juadrumana whicli are not so noticeable 
later in life. Since these observations were published, 1 have been 
struck with some external peculiarities in the feet of very young 
children which api)ear to be traceable to no other cause than that tbe 
feet were essentially prehensile organs among our ancestors. 

In tlie first place, the* toes of infants are much more mobile than 
those of adults. The great toe is shorter than Ihe second and third, 
and is often separated from ihe second by a considerable interval. 
The four outer toes can be, and frequently are, bent downwards so as 
■ to show a distinct knuckle on the upper aspect of tlie foot at tlie 
melatarso-phalangeal joint, and when at the same time the* gn^at toe 
is flexed and turned inwards across the sole, the front jiart of the foot 
makes a very respectable fist. 'I’he great and little toes are often 
made to apjiroach one another l)eueath the rest, and I have s(‘en one 
child who could almost make them touch, and who- liabituallv would 
endeavour to make the great too o])]>oso the others when any gras])- 
able object was brought into contact with the front part of the sole. 
The general freedom of movement, and this thumb-like action of tlu' 
pollex, renders it possible to cause the great toe of an infant to touch 
each of tlie others with a very little aid from the observer. In all 
young children any slight irritation of the skin of the sole of the foot, 
especially at a point just external to the ball of the great toe, will 
cause an instant reflex response of the flexor or grasping mechanism of 
the toes in exactly the same way as tit illation of the hand will cause 
the fingers to close upon the palm. 
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A closer exaniination of the foot of a newly-bom infant reveals the 
fact that the, sole is covered with lines of a character exactly similar 
to those on the hand: and when the toes are bent downwards, these 
become deep creases, showing that they are, like the pahnar lines, 
tlie natural folding jdaces of the integument to facilitate the action 
of grasping. In order thoroughly to examine these lines an^ to com¬ 
pare those of a large number of children, I at first made use of 
photogra 2 >hy, and succeeded in getting some excellent results. Sub¬ 
sequently, after a good deal of experimenting in various directions, I 
found that direct prints of the infant\s feet on paper would answer 
much better. After trying various methods, I found that the best 
results could be got by covering the foot by means of a soft stencil 
brush with a coTiiposition of lamp-black, soap, syrup, and blue-black 
ink, wijw'ng it gently from lieel to toe with a smoothly folded silk 
handkerchief to remove the superfluous pigment, and then ajiplying 
a moderafely flexible paper, supported on a soft ])ad, direct to the 
foot. 

The result can be seen in the accompanying facsimife prints. 

Tlu' act of wiping tlie foot has the effect of causing the gi'asping 
muscles to contract, and thus the creases are dee})eiied, and the ink 
retaiijed in them. Upon tins fact- dejiends the success of the 
rnetliod; for if the paper is warmed, its contact does not act as a 
stimidus to tlie sensory nerves involved in the reflex, and therefore 
the foot can he placed flat u])on the paper and tlie lines leave a dis- 
fiuct impression. 

The coiri})arisou of some liundreds of these footprints establishes 
the fact that tlie. chief lines are present in all instances, although 
there is a certain amount of variety of detail. In many cases I have 
examined the liands at the same time, and I do not think that the 
jilantar markings difier more in different subjects than do those on the 
palms. 

On taking prinfsof the feet of older children who hrnl commenced 
to walk, I found that usually the lines are scarcely visible at 
fourteen months old, and are only pn^sent in a few' cases after the age 
of two years. In adults no trace of them can be seen when the foot 
is at rest, and only the faintest indication at one or two spots when 
the toes are flexed to the utmost. The obliteration is doubtless owing 
to the foot being used as an organ for progression rather pre¬ 
hension, and it will be seen that the most distinct line (that marked 
A B) crosses the sole at the spot where the epidermis is always 
dense and callous, and the subcutaneous tissues thickened into a 
cushion-like j^ad by the pressure and friction consequent on walking. 
This line undoubtedly marks the place where the chief fold in the 
skin was situated when the toes were habitually clasped round some 
object such as the branch of a tree. It is opposite the digital joints 
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which might be called the ‘ knuckles of the foot/ and corresponds, 
therefore, to the deep crease observable ui)on the hand when the 
fingers are half closed, and which is known to professors of palmistry 
as ‘ the line of heart p’ 

The next most noticeable line partially coincides with this and 
is marked A E in the tyj^ical print. It has been declared to be 
homologous to the middle line of the hand called by ohiromants the 
Mine of head/ although this seems open to dispute, since another of 
the initiated considers it cciuivalent to the ‘ line of fate.’ I shall not 
attempt to decide between the clashing opinions of these ade])ts, 
confessing that the deo}) mysteries of chiromancy are beyond the 
powers of understanding of a mere biologist. 

The third line, marked D C, or, if the curve were continued, D 
C A, is admittedly identical with tlie ‘ lino of life.' 

Although the lines on the hand liave beem studied for thousands 
of years, it seems that tliose on the foot have hitluTto escai)ed notice. 
To persons who find in physical ])henomena tlie raw material for 
occult systems of metaphysics and intimations of future events, they 
offer a new field, and may even give rise to a kindred pseudo-science 
to the one which was not long ago dug up from the limho of old- 
world mysteries and impostures and refurbislied for drawing-room nse. 

At present the science of plantistry (if 1 may be allowed to coin a 
word)isdumb astothe future, altbongh this may be accounted for by tlie 
ineptitude of those who have hitherto considered it, but it is eloquent 
in revealing some strange chapters in tlie past history of the human 

I 

race. 

To those who have been able to appreciate tlie argument from 
the internal anatomy of tlu* foot this statement will cause no sur¬ 
prise; but, seeing that the phenomena are here patent on tlu' 
surface, and can be understood without pre\'ious technical knowledge, 
it may be well to dwell upon tlie evolutionary intcrjirctation of the 
strange inscriptions on this newly-disc;overed and most ancient 
historic document, the infantile sole. 

At the first glance it is a])parent that, in looking at the bottom 
of a baby’s foot, we have before ns a 'imlvatr rather than a plantar 
surface. The general hand-like appearance is exiilicable on no other 
ground than that the organ was among our remote jirogenitors to all 
intents and purposes a hand; since its hand-like characters can be 
of no possible advantage, but lather the reverse, to an ordinary 
modern biped, whether savage or civilised. The presence of these 
vestigial lines during infancy and their disappearance later in life is 
consistent with what has been observed with regard to many other 
infantile characteristics of a like nature which have been treated in a 
previous number of this Review. 

It may be well here to remark, in order to prevent misunder- 
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standing, that certain distinctive attributes of early life are traceable 
solely to infantile requirements, and are, therefore, not atavistic. 
That under discussion cannot, however, l)e considered one of these, 
since there is no possible advantage accruing to a modern babe in 
being able to shut its foot up like a fist or to grip any object with 
its toes. 

No analogous case of the hand-like lines a]»pearing at ..birth on 
the feet but disa])[)earing in after lift^ can be found among other 
animals. The boar is a plantigrade, and his si)Oor on the soft earth 
miglit well be mistaken for a man’s; yet when he is a young and un¬ 
licked cub his sok's exliil)it no such linear markings, but rather tend 
to resemble those, of tlie eat tribe, to wliicli h(‘ is akin by descent. 

As lias been ])ointe(l out, the line marked A B in the typical 
})rint, and which 1 have called, for the purposes of plantistry, ‘the 
diagonal line,' sliows the crease allowing for ordinary flexion. In 
like manner the lino AE, or ‘ tlie vertical line,’ indicates the fold in 
tlu^ integument wlien the great toe is opposed to the other toes; 
while the 1 bird, 1) C, ' the. line of the IjuU of the gre*at toe,’ corresponds 
to the manual line surrounding the hall of the tluiml), and marks 
the crease caused hy the hahiiual free movenuuit of the hallux when 
its functions were more thuuih-like. 


No doubt the question will have arisen in the minds of some of 
my readers: ‘If the feet of the young hear attest its kinship with 
tiie felid:e,do these lines, wdien examined in detail, increase our bond 
of relationsliij) to t he a])es ? ’ 

1 have attem])te(l to set this doubt at rest hy taking prints of 
a]>es’ feet., similar to those of young cluldrenV; hut, although I have 
had some suc<;ess, tlie difficulties in identifying the various lines by 
this juethod are considerable. In the first place, monkeys object to 
experinumtal physiological research with a vehemence almost equal 
to tliat ohservablt' in ('ertain other quarters among members of an 
allied species, and in the second it was found that the different 
families differ greatly from one another in the arrangement of the 
palmar and plantar lines. 

I hope, with ])atien<!e and persuasion, to overcome the first diffi¬ 
culty in time, unless, as sometimes hai)pens, the objection should 
chimee to be based upon a ju’ejudice outside the domain of the under¬ 
standing, and therefore beyond the reach of argument. 

So far, it lias been ascertained fairly satisfactorily tliat the higher 
the ape the more do tlie jilanlar lines resemble the vestigial creases 
on the infantile foot. In the chimpanzee the resemblance is very 
close. In tlie orang it is less so, owing to the small size, and un¬ 
important functions of the hallux. Unfortunately no gorilla is now 
within reach, but I have been able to obtain evidence that in the 
case of this anthropoid, the extremities of which so remarkably 
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resemble our own in internal structure, the lines on the sole are 
a ost identical with those sjiown in the accompanying footprints. 

The cumulative weight of such facts as the presence in the human 
foot of muscles of the class of the lumbricales, which could not have 
been produced by terrestrial requirements, and which can have been 
of no Essential service to savage man, and are all but useless to the 
civilised,, and the fjersistence in the foot during infancy of many 
hand-like characters and even of the network of lines on the sole, 
characteristic of a prehensile organ, iminess on us the truth that, 
whatever our predilections may be, it is no longer j)ossible to treat 
man as an exception in Nature's great evolutionary scheme. 

J..oris Robixsox. 
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HOUSEHOLD CLUBS: 

ft 

HOW WILL THEY AFFECT SMALL HOUSEHOLDS? 

Every one interested in household management must be alive to the 
many difficulties surrounding the attainment of real human inter¬ 
course between master and servant; and the suggestion in these 
pages for the formation of household clubs is valuable as proposing 
to all—even when the establiNhment is so large as to necessitate 
scores of servants and many departments—a scheme by which 
personal contact with each and all may be obtained. But to the 
heads of small liouseholds it can afford but little help, for there 
personal contact is constant and inevitable, and in spite of this the 
gulf between master (or mistress) and servant continues to yawn, 
and can only exce])tionally be bridged or filled. A great novelist 
noticed once tlial the trifles of life have a tendency to build up a 
barrier between those residing in the same house; and this fact, 
added to the reserve wliich each class seems to feel towards the 
other, and whicli is downstairs as stony as (shall I say more stony 
than ?) it is upstairs, makes those of the same family strangers often 
wlnm they desire a nearer relation. 

Still, the existence of such a community as Lady Aberdeen pro¬ 
poses would, of course, give point and cliaracter to much of the inter¬ 
course liotwcen members of tlie establishment. In small households, 
however, it would be next door to impracticable. The difficulties 
arc threefold; 

First, it would interfere with rest, and rest is the supreme need 
for everyone, when all necessary duties have to be performed by two, 
tlin^e, or five persons. The day is far too full to permit of an hour 
and a quarter being devoted to club purposes; the small, irregular 
intervals of leisure coming at different times of day for each servant 
must be employed for some personal need, such as mending, letter- 
wilting, going out, or just simply in letting brain and hand lie idle. 
Preparations for social eveningvS, studying for classes of any kind, 
systematic rehearsals for entertainments, whether for the internal 
benefit of tlie liousehold or to collect funds for philanthropic pur¬ 
poses, would only come as an additional strain on wearied minds and 
bodies. ‘ The sweet bliss of providing,' as Mrs. Browning calls it, is 
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far too constajit in its demandri to admit of them. Leisure is the 
first need of workers, and it is incompatible with any additions to 
daily duties, when those duties are unvarying and very numerous. 

The second difficulty lies in the fact that, among any set of peo 2 )le 
who exist or who act mainly in an organised caj)acity, organisation is 
in itself a disadvantage. Every one conversant with military life 
knows tliat once a soldier is off duty he gets out of barracks : he 
desires to cease being rVo. o of the rth company of his bat¬ 
talion, and to become, as ra^^idly as may be, Thomas Atkins- -the 
friend, the admired of civilians. So with servants : they prefer im¬ 
mensely going to Olympia with the young woman in business in the 
next street, wdio knew tliem when they were at liome on their 
holiday, to joining expeditions as units of the household in which 
they live. It is, perhaps, less the case wltere there are so many 
employes of one master, that no one is much tlirown witii members 
of his own department. In a small community where friction is ceasc*- 
less, and every one is equally well known, it is inevitable tliat the 
stiffness and jar of the machine should irk the 2 )arts which con¬ 
stitute it. 

And the third objection is perha])s very retrograde as an o[>inion. 
very unworthy of this nineteenth century, in which every man and 
woman is considered equally intellectual and e(iually unjustly used if lie 
or she have no intellectual advantages. It is this : there is not enoiigli 
energy in most people to follow in a consecutive and concent ratted 
manner a course of mental culture while they areem])loyed in rough, 
menial work. Of course it is ^^ossible to quote instances to Ibe con¬ 
trary, such as Livingstone, who educated liimsolf for the miiversity 
wffiile em^doyed in a cotton factory, it will, T think, be foinul that 
in almost every case tlic jieople who have done so have jiGssessed a 
physique of the rarest strengtli and eiKlurance, Information will 
alw^ays be valuable, and elevate tlie character of both work and 
worker; but close, organised study, which the cluh idea seems to 
involve, cannot co-exist with severe, constant household work—one 
or other must go to the wall. It is no belittling of a liousehold 
servant to demand that her energies shall be exercised in tlu^ duties 
of her profession, rather than in wood-carving, book-keejnng, or 
singing. This may be called narrow-minded Toryism: it is the 
truth lying at the root of that dictum of the old-fashioned servant, 
' Once a girl takes to books, you will get no more good work out of her.' 

So far in the interests of the servant: and, looking at tlie matter 
as employers, the conclusion must be the same. In the small 
residences which make up the suburbs of Ixindon and the bulk of our 
provincial towns, to which the master returns daily, wearied with 
professional duty, perhaps even to continue it far into tlie night; 
where the mistress is herself employed most of the day in some 
detail of domestic work, it would be an intolerable burden to have an 
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additional number of things prepared, finished, available at a given 
moment of the day or week. 

No doubt,* if most households were sufficiently large to admit of 
using tlie plan at all, some working arrangement could be felt out, 
on its lines; but nowadays incomes have a tendency to level down, 
and thougli there will always be a certain number of large, seignorial 
houses where the ‘personner will be vast; they will not and cannot 
affect materially the aspect of donie&tic service as it is presented to 
the rising generation, "^'ornig people must decide on the merits of 
Ihe average (not the exceptional) characteristics of domestic service, 
and if inducement's are rcfjuisite to the continuanee of it amongst us 
as an institution, those inducements must be found in the little 
liomes. As a matter of fact, situations of the type depicted in the 
article can nearly always l)e filled; it is when Avith very limited 
means the traditions, tlie instincts, the standards of refined life liave 
to be maintained, ihat employers find it almost im 2 )Ossible to dis¬ 
cover servants with any training or standard at all. There are 
2 )leniy of young, rough, not unwilling creatures, wlio*get, througli 
their duties someliow; but tiny have never attained ])raficieney, 
iiecause they would never submit to training; tlu'v will always need 
siqKH-vision. and are incapable of any 2 >osilion of trust. 

And I his objt'ct ion to 1 raining, in sjiite of all things said to the 
contrary, is tlie true crux of tlie matter. We may modify it by 
kindly sym[)athy, we may encourage, we may i^raise and reward, Imt 
it will always l>e to the young a drawback. Youth does not love 
rotraint and correction and iuterdt^pendence*; and all the induc(*meiits 
in the world, in the sha[>e of household cliil)s or otherwise, vrill not 
make thtun lovely in its sight. It is, indeed, a ([uestion whether 
llu' number of ih.oughif i\l 3 'ouiig men and women who will not go to 
service is so grt'at, whetlun* tliose desiring ineutTil culture are so 
nuim'rous, as we might be led to su 2 )}>ose. It must surely he a* 
thoimht/m ])eiim who can imagine fora moment thatto beaservant 

O O O 

militates against, being a Jiiaii. Is i1 not a warped slate of mind 
which regards the condition of the factory worker who, ‘ during those 
blessed evenings of liberty, may mingle with her fellows and amuse 
herself as slu' ])h‘ases ' as advantageous, com 2 )ared with the servant who 
is neither slieiterless, unn'st rained, nor iiTesj)onsible when off duty, 
but who ])ays the penalty of all true ja ivilege in stricter rule and in 
closer claim ? 

If, in our comjdcx society, wc are to retain the advantages of the 
households of earlier days, we must certainly re-adjust our relations 
with our servants. The S 2 ‘)irit of the article* on clubs, indicating, as it 
does, the importance and the usefulness of the duty which lies nearest 
to us—empliasising, as it does, the necessity of effort and sympathy 
if we would establish any intercourse on personal rather than pro¬ 
fessional grounds with those around us—is a help towards arriving at 
You XXXI—No. 183 3 K 
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such an adjustment, and any adaptation of its details wliicli will con¬ 
duce towards employers taking an individual interest in the improve¬ 
ment, the leisure, the reading, or the sorrows and joys of tlieir 
dependents, not as dependents, hut as fellow human hcings, will add 
to the manifest advantages of service, l)y giving it a higher character 
than that of a business relation. 

But the essence of sei’xice is and must remain the same—Rule : 
and, until the ])rejudi<*e agninst rule is eradicated, servants cannot ho 
very numerous and will often ho unsatisfied and unsatisfactory. 
Will it ever be eradicated ? ^'es : when the boys and girls who 
repudiate service non, learn, as tlie classes above them are learning, 
that in the edut'ateil professions, (unployjnent—lucrative employ¬ 
ment — is increasingly diffi('alt to obtain ; when they realise that life 
is*Inainly a struggle, not for knowledge and culture, but for Invad : in 
short, when the fairy, at once stern and tender, teaches tlioin l\y her 
own methods that after all he is most godlike who lives not to he 
ministered unto but to minister, and that he is happiest wlio docs 
the will of another rather than his own. 

^Iaiicaukt IlAMll/im*. 
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A DEFENCE OF THE SO-CALLED 

AVILD WOMEN^ 


Titk first im]>uls(‘ of womon whom Mrs. Lymi fwinion calls 'wild’ is 
probalilv to contnuUct the cliar^^es that slie malvos against them in 
the coxirse of three ruthless articles, but reflection shows th(^ futility 
as well as tlu' ineonsetiueiice of such a proceeding. Aft(‘r all. those 
who hav(‘ lost-faith in the old doctrines are not so miielj eonc*(‘rned 
to ])ro\a* themselves, as individuals, wise and e^timahle, as to'lead 
1 liinhiiig men and women to consider tlu* nature of popular senti¬ 
ments \\ilh regard to the relation of the sexes.and to a>k themselves 
W'iiether tlu^ social iiat wlii(;h for centuries has furectl everv woman, 
whatever In^her natural inclinations or pow(*is. into one a\oration he 
r(*allv^ wise or just.; wlietlier, in truth, it he in the interests oft he race 
to de]>ri\(^ one half of it of liberty of ehoiee, to select for them their 
mode of e\'i«i(‘nc(', and to prescrilx' for tliem tlnur very simtimonts. 

'J’o tlu* task of f)p[)Osing the conclusions of Mrs, l^ynn Linton 
h( r adversaries must hring eonsideiahh' f(m*e and patience, and for 
this siimnlar reason, that she gives them nothing to answer. One 
<*annot easily re])ly to strings of accusations against the ])ersoual 
qualities of women wlio vcirtnre to liold views at ^ariance with 
t hose at which the world arrived at sorn(^ happy and infallible epocii 
in its liistory. Tlu' unbeliever finds himself thrown hack ii]>()n 
the simple scbool-rooni form of discussion, con^isring in Hat con- 
lra.diction, ]>ersist(mtly rejicated until the energies give out. As 
this method a]>])cars undignified and futilo.it seems Iiotter to let 
most of the charges pass in silence, commenting only on one or two 
liere and there in jiassing. Tt is of no real moimuit- whellier Mrs. 
Lynn Linton’s unfavourable impression of the women who differ 
from her in this matter be just or unjust, the question is simply : 

. are. their views nearer or farther from the trutli than the doctrines 
from which they dissent? As regards their personal qualities, it 
must in fairness bo remembered that the position of the advocate of 
an unpopular cause is a very trying one ; the apostles of anew faith 
are generally driven, by the poriietual fret of opposition and contempt, 
to some rancour or extravagance ; but such conduct merely partakes 
of the frailty of human nature, and ought not to prejudice a really 
impartial mind against the views themselves. 

;] K 2 
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Sach a mind will consider principles and not persons; and although 
the absurdities of its champions may tell against the spread of a new 
doctrine among the mass, it certainly ought not to retard it among 
thinkers and students of history, who must be^well aware that the 
noblest causes have not been able to command infallible advocates, 
nor to protect themselves from perilous friends. 

It would be interesting to make a colleetion from the writings of 
]Mrs. Lynn Linton of all the terrific charges that she has brought 
against her sex, adding them up in two columns, and placing side by 
side the numerous couples lliat contradict eacli other. At the end 
of this sad list one might place the simple sentemee of defence, ‘No, 
we aren't!' and although this would certainly lack the eloquence and 
literary quality of ]\Irs. Jjynn Idnton’s arguments, I deny that it 
W'ould yield to them in cogency. 

There is nothing that is mean, paltry, ungenerous, tfisteless, or 
ridiculous of ■which tlic woman who repudiates the ancient doctrines 
is n6t capable, ficcording to tin's lady, unless, indc‘ed, they are such 
abject fools that, they have not the enei-gy to be knaves. The logic 
is stern : either a woman is a ‘ modest violet, blooming unseen,’ un¬ 
quest ioniug,uiK‘om|)laiiiiiig, a patient producerof (diildron regardless of 
all costs to herself; suffering * everyone’s opinion to in tlueijee her mind/ 
and ‘all venerable laws liallowed by time ... to control her actions’ 
—either this, or a rude masculine creature, stamping over moors 
witli a gun that she may ape the less noble ]>r(»j)ensii ies of man ; an 
adventuress wlio exposes berself to tlu^ danger^ of travel siin])ly that she 
may advertise berself in a book on her return ; a virago who desires 
nothing better than to destroy in others tim ]il)erty that, she so loudly 
demands for herself. TIhtc is, according to Mrs. Lvnn Idnton, 
no medium between Grisolda and* a su]ilimat(*(l J^rankonstein’s 
monster, wliich we iuue all so often heard of and Siddoin s(H‘n. 
]\Irs. ].*ynn Linton’s experience in this n^spect a]>])eais i,o have been 
gbastl 3 ^ This is greatly to he regretted, for it lias induced her to 
■divide women roughly into two gn^at classes : tlu^ good, beautiful, 
submissive, charming, noble, and wist' on the one hantl, and on the 
otlier, the bad, ugly, rebellious, ill-maniu'red. ungenerous, and foolish. 
The ‘ wild women ’ are like t})e ])lain and wit'ked tddc'r sisters in a fairy 
tale, baleful creatures who go about the world doing bad deeds and 
oppressing innocence as it sits rocking th(‘ cradle by the fireside. 
It seems hard for the poor dder sisters to be told off to ])lay this 
dreadful role, amid the hisses of the gallery, and they deserve some 
syn\pathy after all, for truly tiie world offers temptations to evil 
courses, and innocence at the crarlle can be desperately exas])erating 
at times! It has a meek, placid, sneaky, virtuous way of getting 
what it wants, and making it hot and uncomfortable for unpopular 
elder sisters. After all, in spite of Mrs. Lynn Linton, there is no more 
finished tyrant in the world than the meek sweet creature who cares 
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nothing for her ‘ rights/ because she knows she can get all she wants 
by artifice; who makes a weapon of her womanhood, a sword of strength 
of her weakness, and does not disdain to tyrannise over men to her 
heart's content by an ungenerous appeal to their chivalry. She is a 
woman—poor, weak, helpless, and her husband may not call his soul 
his own ! Tears are a stock-in-trade, and nerves a rock of defence. 
She claims no rights—she can’t understand what all this absurd talk 
is about—slie is quite satisfied with things as they are. Personal 
dignity she has none; it would sadly interfere with her successful 
methods of insinuating herself through life, in serpentine fashion ; 
she gets what she can as l)est. she may, living by her wits ; a mere 
adventuress, after all, in spite of her unblemished character; appeal¬ 
ing to men's ]>assions, frailties, chivalry; often differing from a class 
of women whose very name she would scarcely mention, in the nature 
of her sunoundings and her sinax'ine sense of r(^s 2 ^eetal)ility, rather 
than in the esscmtial nature of her position. 

But far be it from me to affirm, in simple opposition to Mrs. 
hyun Jjinton. that all women of the old school are ol^this kincf. My 
object is not merely to bring a <;onnter-t*harge. but io ]>oint to the 
type which power on the one skh‘ and subordination on the other 
tend to produce. There are thoTisauds, however, of thctifne-honoured 
scliool who nev'or dream of attempting tliis unconscious retaliation. 
iSIany of them neither demand ri^fhts nor win their wav by artifice. 
They accept their lot, just as it is. in a literal spirit, being just 
enough developed to see the im^anness of trading upon the chivalry of 
men. and not enough so to resent lieing placed in a position which 
makes them dei)endent, utterly and ho]>elcss]y, iqion their favwir. 
Th(\se women—the most jmthetic class of all—have been so well 
drilled to accept tlieir jiosition without, question, (hat they launch 
their com])laints only at Kate and TSature, if ever they are moved to 
com])lain at all. 'Their conscience and their generosity forbid them 
to mak(‘ use of the usual wea])ons of a dependent rac(\ artifice and 
flattery ; so that they are denied even tliis redress, wliicli le.ss sensi¬ 
tive' women enjoy without stint. I'ht'se half-developed women 
res])ond loyally to the stern dinnands made upon them by public sen¬ 
timent ; they are martyrs to ' duty ’ in its narrowest sense; they turn 
a meek ear to society wlienit addresses homilies to them, inculcating 
the lughest princixdes, and sliowering upon them the heaviest re.sj)onsi- 
bilities, without dreaming of bestowing corres])onding rights. 

In short, the women of the old order and the women of the new 
have faults and virtues each after their own kind, and it is idle to 
make general affirmations about cither class. 

It is well, therefore, to check the inherent instinct to contradict 
when Mrs. Lymn Linton says that women of the new faith are evil 
and ugly ; one must say rather that this is a mere matter of oxnnion, 
formed from the imx)ression each x)ersou gathers from individual 
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experience, and from the bias with which that experience is met. 
Ijet, however, the impression be as unfavourable to the ‘ wild women ’ 
as it may, it is neither fair nor philosophic to refuse to cotisider their 
claims. The liberal-minded will remember that the claims of a class 
hitherto subordinate always seem preposterous, and that the more 
complete has been their exclusion, the more ridiculous will appear 
their aspirations. Yet this inclination to treat with derision any 
new demand for liberty stands on a level w'itli the instinct of tlie 
street-urchin to jeer at anything to which he is unaccustomed, as. for 
example, any person in foreign garments, though lie oxetd a thousand 
times in dignity aii<l comeliness the natives of the country. 

It is not very surprising if some of the apostles of the new failli. 
irritated by the most powerful hindrances of law, sentiment, tradition— 
baffling, subtle, unceasing as these are—have made the mistake, as I 
thinkj of seeking to em[>hasise their demand for tlie liberty tliat 
men enjoy by imitating men’s lialiits and manners, and liy seizing 
every Occasion to take jiavt in the fierce battle for existence, as if that 
were a ilosirabL'^ thing in itself, instead of an unhap]»y necessity. 
They are not alone in their error, however; they are not singular when 
they fail to see that the life that men now lead, in the effort to ‘ earn 
a living and'to succecMl,’ is crazy and perilous to tlunnsolves and to the 
race. To add to that great body of struggling men another body of 
struggling women would evidently not mend matters, and it is clear 
that the hopes which we may hold fortlu* future of the race through 
the emancipation of women cannot rest on the pros}>ect of their 
entering the tumultuous arena of competition, and spending their 
strength in that friiilless fashion. Undeniably it waaiid be wiser if 
women would use their influence to render the <*onflict less fierce, to 
slacken the greed for money, success, disyilay, and to turn tlie ambi¬ 
tions of men to more mtional and fruitful ways. 

Bat. liow^ever true all this may be, it is imhickily also t rue that 
women lane to live, and tliat evtm those who have a father or a 
husband haA*e, at most, food and shelter, they ha\e not iiHlojiendcmce, 
The wife among the less ]n<>s]>erous of the middle classes, who takes 
u])on her shouklei's at least half the burden of the household—to put 
it very inildlv—may toil all her life and grow w'orn with anxiety and 
worry, Imt she will still be as dependent upon her luisband’s will or 
ea})rice as if sin* were an idler living upon his unearned bounty. 
Women are In^ginning to feel this more or less distinctly, and to 
desire to earn a little money for themselv(‘s, so that they may possess 
some means of sul)sisten(je that is really thinr own, small though it 
may ho. This is surely natural enougli, however evil may he the 
coiiHC'quenecs of an inrush of women workers into tlie labour market. 
Since the work <»f women in their homes is not of a kind to give 
them indeixMidonee, they are beginning to seek for ernjdoyment of a 
soit that is recognised as deserving of rewnrd, knowing that their 
j>ecuniary position etenially stands in tlie way of imy improvement 
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ay regards %heir legal and social status, and tliat it often obliges them 
to submit to a thousand wrongs and indignities which could not. 
otherwise be i)laced upon them. 

A certain number of rebels are bending all their energies to the 
removal of this invincible hindrance, and to attain tliis end they are 
forced to join more or less in the struggle for a livelihood. It will 
be a happy day for humanity when a woman can stay in‘her own 
home without sacrificing her fret^dom. Shortsighted is the 
which would ke(‘p tlie wife and mother lielpless in the hands of ttie 
man wliose home slu^ sustains and holds together, whicli would give 
her but a nn^agre share of right to the children which liave cos! 
h(T so much to bear aitd tend, wliile burdening her witJi the fullest 
responsibility regarding them. To this ])oirit I would especially call 
the attention of that large jiortioii of tlie community who are con- 
\iiiced of the importance* of tlio fireside and the Lome, who believe 
that ill (‘Very oilua* locality tlie woman is out of her sjiliere. Would 
they not ust* their iniluciice most wisely, from theii* own jioint of 
view, in st'ekiiig to remov(' some of tlu*. h(*;\vy jionaltio^ tliat are at- 
iaclu'd to the (‘njoyment of iiomeand fiie>id(*, and to m**tke them 
deser\e a litl]('better all the sentiment that has been lavished u]>oii 
t hem ? 



ft is easy indeed lo s(‘e the friglitful ])eril to the well-being of 
liie rae(‘ that lies in llu* laboiii' of woimai otitside the borne; 
iluaf p(a il can scaicidy b(* exaggerated ; but if women demand tin* 
natural human riglit to take their share of tlie o[)]M)rtiinitiey, such as 
I'hev ar(\ wliii'h flu* world has to ofl\‘r—if•tlu'y desire tlie ]»rhaleg(* 
of iiuleiietuhniei* (a pi i\ih'ge deuital them, work as they will, within 
f ii(* lioiue), by wbal rigid does society nd'use theirdtanand ? ^Jen aie 
living li\es and eoirnnil ting act ions day by day whicli impm’il and 
destroy tlu* we]l-b(*ing of tlie laee ; on what ]>rinciple are women only 
to 1)(* restraiiH'd ? WJiv this oiu'-sided saoiifiee. this artificial selection 
of \ictims foriln* mod of society? 1die old legends of maidens wlio 
vveie chosen evtay yeai' and chained to a rot'k by tlie shon* to propi¬ 
tiate gods or sea-monst ta’.'^ setannot in tlie least out of dale. Sacrifices 
wia'e performed more frankly in tiios<' days, ami nobody tiied to 
persuade the victims tliat it was enjoyable and bh^ssed to be devoiued ; 
they did not talk about ‘ woman’s sphere’ to a maiden chained <o the 
roi;k within sight, of the monster, nor did they tell her that the ' true 
woman ’ desired no other destiny. They were brutal, but they did not 
add sickly sentiment to their crime against tlie individual; they 
carried out tlie liid(*ous old doctrine of vicarious sacrifice, whicli is 

4 

liaunting us like an c*vil spirit, lothis day, in all good faith and frank¬ 
ness, and there was no attempt to represent- the monster as an 
engaging beast when you got to know liim. 

Society has no right fo exact these sacrifices; every member of 
it must stand equal in its sight, if it would claim the name of a free 
.state. On the^soil of such a state there must be no arbitrary 
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selection of victims for the general good made from a certain class, or, 
still •worse, from a certiiin sex. One can imagine the heaven-assault¬ 
ing howl that would go up were it proposed to deal in this way with 
a certain body of men; if it were decreed that they should be 
restricted from seeking their fortunes as might seem good to them, 
restrained oidy by the laws that all the rest of the comnumity were 
called upon to obey. No argument about the welfare of the race 
would reconcile a nation of free-born men* to such a proposal. Yet 
tlys is the argument that free-born in(*n do not hesitate to use 
regarding women. 

The attempt to forc(‘ upon these any sacrifice on the sole ground 
of their sex, to demand of them a special act of renunciation on 
that account, gives us an exact analogue of the old tribute to its 
gods of a nation which chose its victims not by fair hazard from the 
entire population, but from a (dass set apart for the cruel purpose, 
^uch actions are subversive of all social life, for the existence of a * 
community depends finally upon its res])ecl for individual rights. 
Upon these rights society is built ; without them, nothing is possible 
but an aggregation of tyrants and slaves, which does not deserve the 
name of a society, since it is bound tog(‘ther hy force, and the union 
between its members is accidental, not organic. On what rests 
finally my safety and fi'eedom as a citizen, but on the understanding 
that if 1 leave your right s intact you will also respect mine ? 

liut, further, the argument which lakes its stand upon the 
danger to society of the fi’eedom of w'omon, besides being unfair 
(since it would select a wdioI(‘ sex for the propitiatory victims), is, on 
its own ground, unsound. True, indetnl, is it that if all w^onumwere 
to rush into the labour market and begin to coin])etc with men and 
with one niiothei*, the result: would l)e t'vil ; lint it is oiot true that if 
they Avere to be place<l on an ecpiality with men in tlio eye of the 
law% if in marriage they wore frev from legal or pecuniary disadvan¬ 
tage, if in society they had no special prejudices to contend with—it, 
is not true in that case that the consequence of this change in their 
2 )Osition A\ould be detrimental to the void interests of society. On the 
contrary, its influence woukl l>e for good, and for moie good than 
perhaps any one now dares to believe. And among the many causes of 
this beneficent result W’e may number this, that women would be 
able to choose the wwk for which they were best suited. We should 
have few'or governesses wlio loathed teaching, fewer Avives who could 
do most tilings better than look after a hous(\ and fewer mothers to- 
whom the tniining of children Avas an impossible task. JMoreover, 
society would rejoice in more of that healthy variety among her mem¬ 
bers which constitutes one of the elements of vitality. There is room 
for all kinds of women, did we but l ealise it, and there is certainly 
no reason why the present movement should sweep aAvay all those of 
the ancient type in Avbom Mrs. Lynn Jjinton takes delight. They have 
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their charm, but it must be acknowledged that, for all their meekness, 
nothing would please them better than tyrannically to dictate their 
own mode of life to their sisters. By what charter or authority doea 
the domestic woman (like the person in the train who wants the 
window up) attempt to restrict within her own limits women who 
entirely disagree with lier in opinion and in temperament ? 

Granted for a moment that Mrs. Lynn Linton and her followev^^ 
are justified of Heaven in their viewM, and that it always was and 
always will be necessary for women to dedicate tliemsolves wliolly to 
llie production of tlio race, still this truth—if such it be—must be 
left to demonstrate itself W'ithout any tyranny, direct or indirect, 
from those who realise it, otluu'wise they violate the condition of 
social liberty, ''fhe history of all ])orseeuiions. religious and other¬ 
wise, ought to warn us against tin* danger of allowing tlie ju'omulga- 
tion of the true faith by forcible means, and T inelmh' among forcible 
means all forms of imjudice and sentiment, for often these are far 
more powerful than legal enac^tments. L<‘t us not forget the glorious 
privilege of the <*itizen of a free slate to be in the* wrongs and to act 
u])on his error until the torch-beano's of truth shall l)e able to throw 
light u])on his })athway. That- once aceomplislied, his adherence will 
lie worth having. 

The demand tluii all women shall conform to a cedain model of 


excellence, that, tiiey shall bo debarred from following ili(‘ ])rom])tings 
of their ])oW'ers ami instincts, whatsotwer be the ])retext for the rostric- 
lion, is the outcome of an illilieral s])irit. and ought to be resisted as 
all attacks on liberty ought to be resisted. Tlie fact that the attack 
is made upon lib(*rties which, as yet, are only candidate's for t*xistence, 
is the solo reason why Englishmen do not resent the aggn'ssion as 
they would i-esenf. any other inteidereiu'C with personal freedom. 

Let it be rememIjored, for the eon^olatiou of those who fear the 
results of this new movement, that if modern women are laj)sing from 
t he tnu' faith, if they ajv really insurgent s against olutionary huinaii 
nature, and not the indicat ions of a now social dev ^dopment, then t heir 
fatal error will assiu’edly prove itself. Sliould some harm he suffered 
in the proving, that is merely the risk that has to be taken in all 
free states for the ])ossibility of progn^ss. 

These, then, are the ju’incijdes u])on whitdi women of the new 
faitli claim tolerance for their views, be they right or wrong. Having 
claimed these initial rights, tliey tlien ]>roceed to give their reasons 
for holding sucli views, and for tlie rebellion which tliey prejich 
against the old order. 

To the time-honoured argument that nature intended man to be 
anything and (everything that his strength of muscle and of mind 
permitted, while she meant woman to he a mother, and nothing else, 
the rebels reply, that if a w’oman has been made by nature to be a 
mother, so has a cow or. a sheep; and if this maternal capacity be 
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really an infallible indication of function, there is nothing to prevent 
this reasoning from running down-hill to its conclusion, namely, that 
the nearer a woman can become to a cow or a sheep the better. 

If ])opular feeling objects to tliis conclusion, and yet stih desires 
all women to make maternity their cluef duty, it must find another 
reason for its faith, leaving nature's sign-posts out of the question. 
On these sign-posts man liimself is privileged to write and rewrite 
the legends, though of this powei’ (le seems at jireseiit to be uucoii- 


scious, persistently denying it evim wliile his restlohs lingers are busy 


at tlieir work. 


This dear and cherislied ajipeal to nature, however, will never be 
abandoned bv tlie advocai(‘s of the old ord(‘r wliile breath remains to 

V 

them. But if they use the argument they ought not 1o shrink froiii 
its conse<iiienees, nor, indeed, th^y, but that it ha])pens tliat 

women, as a matter of fact, Itave risen nhovc^ tlio stage of simjde 
motherhood, accustoming ihoir critics io attrilniles distinctively 
human; and these having by this tinu' become familiar, no longer 
seem alarming or Mmnatural/ In our present, stage of dovelo]>inent 
we demand of a woman that slie shall lx*, first of all a mother, and 


then that she develo]) those human qualities which best liarmonise 
with lier position as siicli. ' He it pleasant or un])leasant.'Mrs. Lynn 
Linton says, ‘ it is none the less an ai)solute truth—tlie ruison (Vetre 
of a woman is maternity. . . . Tlie cradle lies across tluMloor of the 
polling-booth and bars tlie way to the Senat(\’ 

We are brougiit, then, to this eonclusion : that if (here be any 
force in what is commonly urged res])ecting nature's ' intemtion^ ' witli 
regard to woman, her devekqaneut as a thinking and eniolional 
being beyond the point when' hiunau <[ualili<'s are su[)erti('ially useful 
io lier children is ' inmalural ' and false, a conclusion whieli l(*a(Js iis 
straight away to Oriental customs and to Orumtal ethics. Moreover, 
another consideration confronts us : nature, besides d(‘signing women 
to be mothers, designed imui to be fathers ; why, tlum, should not. the 
man give up his life to ids family in the same wholesale way ? ' The, 
cases are so ditferent,’ it will l)e said. Ws, and t lie difference lies in 1 he 
great suftering and risk whieli fall solely to llu' share of the mother, 
fs this a good reason for holding lu'r for her wliole life to this painful 
task, for demanding tliat slu* shall allow lier tastes and talents to lie 
idle and to die a slow and painful d('ath. while the father, to whom 
parenthood is also indicated by ‘ nature,' is allowed the privilege of 
choosing his own avr)eations without interference? Furtlier, if 
woman’s functions are to be deti'rmineil solely by a reference to what 
is called nature, how, from this point of view, are we to deal with the 
fact that she possesses a thousand emotional and intellectual attributes 
that are wholly superfluous to her merely maternal activities ? What 
does Mrs. Lynn Linton consider that ‘ nature intends ’ by all this ? 
In the present order of societ y, speaking roughly, a woman, to whom 
maternity seems unsatisfying or distasteful, has either to bring herself 
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to undertake the task for which she is unfitted, or to deny her affections 
altogether. To man, the gods give both sides of the ax>ple of life; 
a woman is offe/ed the choice of the halves—either, but not both. 

Yet every new development of society, every overthrow of ancient 
landmarks, tends to x)rove more and more contdusively that this 
fetish ‘ nature,’ who is always claimed as the patroness of the old 
order, just when she is busyj-ilaiining and ijreparing the new, has 
not separated tlio human ra-ee into two disiinct sc^ctions, with 
4]ualities entirely and eternally different. If ibis were so—if women 
were, in faei, tlie only Ix^ings under heaven not moditialde liy 
education,and surroundings, then we sliould be forced to ix^construct 
from the foundation our notions of natural law, and to rescind the 
comparatively modern tlieory that it is unwise to ex^joct effects 
without <*auses, and causes without t'ffects, even in tli(' mysterious 
domain of human nature. We should li\e oiu'o more in a world of 
hax>hazard and of miracle, in wliic'h only one fact conld be counted 
upon fro!i) age to age, viz., thi‘ immutable and stereotyjted ‘nature’ 
of women. • 

Ibdess W(‘ av(‘ x>re])arod for this antirjue and \ariega.ted cret^d, w'e 
< annol consistent1y ])ronounce, as Mrs. Tivnii Tniiton cboerfully yiro- 
nouncc's, what the s]>here and ra/son el re of either sex are, and 
iiiust })(*. for evermore. It seems, indeed, safe to j>redict thatw'omen 
will continue to Invir childnm, but it is far from safi* to ju’ophcsy to 
Avbat extent that fmu-tion will in tlie futuie absorb their energies 
and (lelorniine tJie br)nzon of tiieir life. We know that although 
nu'u hav(‘ been fathers fi-om the beginning of’ human liistory, they 
have not mndt' fatherhood t lie keynote of their existence; on the 
<*outvary, it lias been an entirely secondary consideration. Tliey 
have been Inisv in influeiunng and fasliioning a woi’ld which their 
chiklnm aro to inherit—a world that would be sorrier than it is if 
men had made the fact of jiarenthood tiu' central xioinl of their 
career. Women liave been forced. ]mrtly by their ])Iiysical con¬ 
stitution. I)ut more hy the tyranny of society, to exjieiid their whole 
energies in maternal cares, and this has been the origin of a thousand 
evils: it iias destroyed tiie healthy balance of their nature, thrown 
work on to unfit, shoulders, formed a sort of xiross-gang of the most 
terrible kind, inasmuch as unwilling motherhood is worse than un¬ 
willing military sefvice ; and it has deprived the very children in 
whose behalf this insane cruelty has been wrought of the benefit of 
possessing mothers and teachers whose character is develojied all 
round, whose faculties are sound and healthy, whos(j minds are 
fresh, buoyant, and elastic, and stored with such knowledge of nature 
and life as would make them efficient guides and guardians to those 
lielpless ones who ai'e at tiie outset of their career. It may seem 
paradoxical, but is none the less true, that wo shall never have really 
good mothers until women cease to make their motherhood the 
central idea of their existence. The woman who has no interest 
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larger than the aflFairs of her children is not a fit person to train 
them. 

For the sake of men, women, and children, it is to be hoped that 
women will come to regard motherhood with new eyes ; that the 
force of their artificially fostered impulses will become less violent; 
and that there may be an increase in them of the distinctly human 
qualities and emotions in relation to ^those merely instinctive or 
maternal. It is this change of jjropoTiion in the force of human 
'qualities that virtually creates a new being, and makes progress 
possible. In the light of this truth, how false are all the inferences 
of phrases such as ' Nature intends,’ ‘ Nature desires; ’ she intends 
and desires nothing—she is an abject slave. Man intends, Man 
desires, and ‘ Nature,’ in the course of centuries, learns to obey. 

This worship of ‘ nature’ is a strange survival in a scientific age 
of the old image-worship of our ancestors. Whe is our Vishnu or 
Siva, our Odin and Thor, a personal will who designs and plans. This 
is a subtle form of siq)erstition which has cunningly nestled among 
the folds of*the garment, of )Science. and there it will lurk* safe and un¬ 
detected for many years, to discourage all change, to cast disci’edit 
on all new thought, to hold Tuan to his errors, and to blind him to 
his own enormous power of development. 

It is this insidious superstition that prevents oven intelligent 
people from recognising the effect upon women of their circumstances. 
Professions are known to leave their mark on men, although the in¬ 
fluence of a man's profession is noi- so incessant and overwhelming 
as are the conditions of women’s lives, from which tliere is no escape 
from the cradle to the grave; yet it is always grudgingly and 
doubtfully admitted, if at all, that this fact offers an ex])lanation for 
any bad quality in tlie feminine character, any w'eakness or exec^ss of 
which women may be guilty. No one seems to realise how age af1-er 
age they have been, one and all, engaged in the same oc(ui]»ations, 
subjected to the same kind of stimulus and training ; how each 
individual of infinitely varying multitudes has been condemned to one 
function for the best yeai's of life, and that function an extremely 
painful and exhausting one. No one se(ans to understand that these 
causes must produce effects, and that they have produced the effect 
of creating in women certain tyrannous and overwrought instincts 
which we say, reverentially and obstinately, ‘ Nature has implanted 
in woman.’ We might more accurately say ‘ Suffering, moral and 
mental starvation, pliysical pain, diseases induced by the over¬ 
excitement of one set of functions, one-sided develojment—these 
liave implanted impulses which we have the assurance to call sacred.’ 

At the present time, some vei-y interesting researches are being 
carried on, which tend to show, so far as they have gone, that the 
physical nature of women has been literally destroyed by the over¬ 
excitement and ill-usage, often unwitting, which public sentiment 
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has forced them to submit to, while their absolute dependence on 
men has induced them often to endure it as if it were the will of 
Heaven. * 

These researclies show that through these centuries of overstrain, 
one set of faculties being in perpetual activity while the others lay 
dormant, women have fallen the victims of chronic disease, and this 

condition of disease has become also a condition of a woman’s exist- 

* 

ence. Have we not gone far enough along this path of destruction, 
or must we still make motherhood our chief duty, accept the okh 
sentiment about our subservience to man, and drive yet farther into 
the system the cruel diseases that have punished the insanities of the 
past, taking vengeance upon the victims of ill-usage for their sub¬ 
mission, and pursuing their children from generation to generation 
witJi relentless footsteps? Such is the counsel of Mrs. Lynn Tnnton 
and her schoctl. Upon the effecis of all this ])ast ill-treatment is 
founded the pretext for women’s disabilities in the present. They 
are pliysically weak, nervous, easily unstrung, and for this reason, it 
is urged, they must coniinue. to jnirsue the inode of lif» which has 
induccHl these (^vils. This is strange reasoning. 

'riu‘ suftering of women to-day is built u])OU their sutfering of 
vestenlay and its consi^pienees. li is suiely a railiei* serious matter 
to cut otV a luinuui being from whatever the world has to offer him 
in this OTU' sliort life! From this ])oint of \ie\v what force or 
meaiiiiur liave Mrs. Lvnn laiiton’s taunts and a(*(*usations airainst 
her sex, even though tiieyweie all ])erre(.-lly just ? It is ])ossible 
that women, in virhu^of tlunr snsee]»tible jjUysical const it ut ion and 
ner\ous system (a (lualit\^ by the way. wliich (listingnislies the man 
of genius from the ordinary being), are more res}>onsi\e than men aie 
to their surrouudiiijxs. and all tlurt ]\Irs. l^yim Linton savs, if true, 
about the wildm^ss of ignorant women in times of excibunent—she 
cites fo)- an example the tricoieiises of the Fr(‘iH‘li devolution— 
might- perhaps l)e explained on this ground. A quick rospons(^ to 
stimulus is not the mark of a being low in the scale of existe^c<^ 
tliough it may lead to (‘xtravagant deeds vhen untutored. Jhit 
Mrs. Lynn Linton will not look at tliis question })hilosop]ii(‘ally; 
she hurls accusations at her st'X as if it ]jleas(^d lier to add anotiier 
insult to thosi^ which the literatun^ of centuries—witli that exquisite 
chivahy whudi wo are so often warned om* freedom would d(‘stroy— 
has never tired of flinging at t he defenceless sex. It does not strike 
Mrs. Lynn Linton to inquire into tlio real causes that iinderlio all 
these problems of a growing human nature; she prefers the siinjde 
finger of scorn, the taunt, the inexj)ensive sneer. 

Wliy does she so harsldy condemn the results of tlie system of 
things which she so ardently approves ? To make her position more 
difficult to understand, Mrs. Lynn Linton dwells with some insistence 
on the effects upon her Sex of their training. She speaks of ‘ ideal 
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qualities which women have gained by a certain amount of seques¬ 
tration from the madding crowcFs ignoble strife. . . . Are the women 

at the giti-shop bar,’ she demands, ‘better than the tnen at the gin- 
shop door; the field hands in sun-bonnets more satisfactory than 
those in brimless hats? ’ This is to prove that women have no real 
moral superiority. Elsewhere is asked : ‘Can anyone point out any¬ 
where a race of women who are superior to tlieir conditions?’ All 
tills is strange reasoning from one wJio takes her stand in the fiats of 
‘nature' as distintrnislK‘(l from tlio influenecs of surroundings. 

One might ask: anyone point, out anywliere a race (T men 

who are su])erior I o tinur eoiidit ions ? ’ Jlut this jiossihle question 
never seems to strikt^ Mrs. Lynn Linton, for sh(‘ exposes herst^lf all 
through tlu‘articl(' to the saiiu^ form of deinand, and slu^ nowhere 
attempts to meet it. Her mode of warfare is huleed hewildering, foi‘ 
slie attacks from Ixdli sides, makes <louhlo and a.ritagouisi ic use of the 
same facts, and she do(^s not. at all oiiject to assertions clearly contra- 
diitory, provided they ares(*[»arat(Hl in time and space* by Hie interval 
of a paragRpih or two. 

Her argmiHuils. when formidable, mutually and »-(‘lcn11(‘ssly devour 
t*acli otlu'r, like so many ]ilus ;md minus ([uantilies wiiii'h, added 
tog(*tIn‘r, he<‘onu* canetdh'd and ](‘avi^ a chnui zero lietweem them. 

Luconscious, however, of this cannilialism among h(*r legioii", tin* 
aut iioress iinds herself at t lu* close* of her art ielewitlia gigaut icaiid rol'ni>t 
opinion wliich nothing—-not even her own argume.mts —can disturl). 

As an instance of this strange* suicidal tendency of Ikt reasoning 
■\ve may compare the*alr<*ady quoteel paragra]>iis sotting foiHi Hu* 
effexds of enviromnemt. upon the woman's tom\tf*rarne nt with tln^ 
even more dedeTinined assertion of its eternal, imnlterahle, and (iod- 
ordainednatlire. Cemfiont Hu'se* two stateniemts, and what re'inains? 
Mrs. Tjynn Linton seemsto half surivnekn' lier [losilion \\h(*n she says 
that” . . . tliere* are fe*w women of auvthiiig like* energy or brain- 
power who have not felt in tlieir own souls the anle'iit longing for a, 
freer hand in life;' hut tlie following semteuico se*(‘ms to play still 
more* into the hands of the e'Ti(*mv : ‘Had Louis the Sixt(*enth had 
Marie Antoinette’s energy uiiel ]Marie^ Antoinette Louis's su]uiunn*ss, 
the whole story of the Keign of Terror, Marift. Charlotte (brde'*, and 
Najioleon might never have beem wiltten.’ What doci rine of Mrs. Lynn 
Linton's does it even seem to support ? 

In unblushing contradiction of this sentimt*ni Mrs. Lynn Janton 
asserts that political women have always been ‘disastrous,’ and that 
even Mme. Roland ‘did more harm than good when she undertook 
the manipnlation of forces that wore too strong for her control, too 
vast for her coTuprehension/ 

Were the forces of tlie French Revolution within the grasp of any 
one person ? 

‘Women are both n'korc extreme and more impressionable than 
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men,’ Mrs. Lynn Jjinton says; ‘ and the spirit which made weak ' 

girls int o heroines and martyrs, lioiiest Avomen into tlio yelling trico- 

tenses of the hlood-staiiied saturnalia of *92, still exists in tlie sex, and 
amon^ ourselves as elsewhere.’ 

In short, when a "wcfik’ girl espouses martyrdom she is prompted 
thereto by a sort of hysteria, male heroism alone being heroic. 

While admitting, nay, emphasising, on the one liand the fact of 
tlie remodelling force of circumstances, ^Irs. Lynn Linton denies 
that hmiiiiiiK' character and intelligence can ever ho altered l)y one 
hair's breadth, <\\ce]jt—and liere comes tlie third and crowning contra¬ 
diction—-exc(‘]>t for the worse. 

Among the many otliev minor ])oints which ]Mrs. Lynn Jiinton 
has louclu'd nyKni are scnt'ral wliicli call for sjxHual comment from 
t!a^ point, of\i(nv o])p()S(*d to liers. For exam])I<s \\e are asked to be¬ 
lieve that, tin* ])eace of the liome ]H'acti(;a!ly de])ends on the political 
disabilities of woman; or, in other words, llial a man is unable to 
endure in Iiis wife ojiinions ditrering from his own. 1 do not l)elio\e 
tliat men arc^ (|uit(‘ so childish and peily as this; bill- i/'tli(‘y are, if 
is iiidc'cd high time that they should ksini th<‘lesson of (*ommon 
coiirN'sy and tolerance, 

Th(‘ dtn i('(^ of ke(»]iiiig peace betw'emi two ]K‘rs(Uis by lla* disarma- 
menf of one ot them is ingenious and siin]>l(‘, hutdhere is a temptation 
to think tliat such ])eaco as tliat, if ]>t^a(*e it. can he called, would 
W(‘]l (‘xcliangcd for strife. Dot's ]u‘a(‘e, iudtH'd, nu^an th(‘stagnation 
lhatarist's from t iuM’elationship Ix'twaam tin*, frtv and the fettered, 
or docs it mean the generous nuitual recognition of the right of 
private judgment y Identity of ojtinion between two people, e-ven 
wlien not produced artificially, is nut always inspiriting to either of 
them. Tlie denial of political pow'cr to wamien, if it ever does prevent 
ilissension, achieves at best, on the jiart of the wift*, unreasoning 
aetjnieseenee and not rational agreement.. 

Mrs. Lvim Linton says that - amongst our most renownedw'omen 
are some who say with their wlioh* h(‘art. I would ratlnn- havt» lieen 
i he wife of a great- man, or tlie mother of a Iuto, than w'hat 1 am— 
famous ill my owm person.” ’ That- is a, matter of taste, hut it seems 
strange that those famous wamion should not have acted u])on their 
predilections. Against the following sentence I cannot refrain from 
expressing <a sense of revolt; but tlie r<‘Volt is on behalf of menrather 
than of women. ‘ Lut the miserable lit He mannikin who creeps to 
obscurity, overshadowed by his wife's glory, is as pitiful in history as 
coTitempt.il.'le in fact. The husband of the wife is iiotiile to honour ; 
and t he best and dearest- of our famous women take care that this 
shall not be said of them and theirs.’ 

Are men, then, to be treated as if they w'(W a set of jealous school¬ 
boys, or superannuated invalids whom the discreet person allows to 
win at chess, because they have a childish dislike to being beaten ? 
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li is consoling to remember that the ideas on which such feelings 
rest are giving way slowly but surely in all directions. It is only 
when the rebellion is extended over evidently new ground that Mrs. 
Ijynn Linton and her followers begin to sound the tocsin, assuring 
tlie rebellions woman that she shows ‘ a ciuious inversion of sex, 
disdaining the duties and limitaiions imposed on her by natxire.’ As 
n final taxmt, Mrs, Lynn Jiinton says: ‘ All women are not alwa^'s 
lovely, and the wild women never are.’ * This reminds one of tlie 
exasperated retort of an angry child who has come to the cud of his 
iiu'ention—a galling if somewhat inconsexpient attack u[>ou the 
personal a])X>earant*(s which is tlie last resort of outraged juvenile 
mil ure. 

Nothing X)erhai)s can better show the real attitude of this lady 
and her followers on this question than her irritation against those 
who are trying to bring a ray of sunlight into the harems and zenanas 
of the East: — 


Ignorant and nnivasonablc ,s:i} s), llicy would carry intollie sun-ladcj) East 
the social com/ilioiis h^rii of tin* icy winds of tlu‘ Norlh. . , , Jn a couiilrv W'lun’o 
jralonsy is as strong as drath, and stronuor than love, thl'^ would inei((‘ women 
to revolt against the rule of st'eliision, which lias heim the law of the land forcen- 
Inries l)efor(‘ we were a nation at all. That rule has worherl well f.w tin' connt?*\, 
inasmuch us the (liastitN of Hindu women and t!u“ x>unly of the iannly life are 
notoriously intact. 


If Mrs. Lynn Linton aiqwovTS of the relation of the sexes in the 
East, and looks u])on it with an eye of fondness hecausi' it ilaies back 
into ages whose*, savagery clings to us, ami bri^aks out iii the Idood 
of civilised men to this day, then she may well set iiersidf in ojqiosi- 
1 ion to the reladlion among modem women against the infinitely less 
intolerable injustice which th(*y suffer in the West. l)id we hapx)en 
to be living in harems in South Kensington or iMayfair, with the 
sentiment of tlie country in fa\onr of tliat modest amlwojiianly state 
of seclusion, it is easy to imagine with what eloquence aMrs. Lynn 
].(inton would declaim agaixist the first hint of insurrect ion—although 
in that case, bytlieway. the strictlyunfeminino occupation of writing 


articles xvould be denied her. 

The really grave (juestion raised in theses essays i.s tliat of the 
<‘ffoct of the jiolitieal and social freedom of women nj>on the j^hysical 
well-being of tlie race; for while past conditions have been evil, 
future ones may conceivably be equally so, though they could with 
difficulty he worse. This is indeed a serious problem which will 
require all the intelligence of tliis generation to solve. But first 1 
would suggest wduit a^xpears to be a new idea (strange as this may 
seem), namely, that the rights of the existing race are at least as 
great as those of the coming one. There is something pathetically 
absurd in the sacrifice to their children of generation after genera¬ 
tion of grown jjeople. Who were the gainers by the incessant 
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tiacrifice ? Of wbat avail was all tliat renunciation on behalf of those 
■potential men^and women, if on their attainment of that degree 
they, too, have to abandon the fruits of so much pain and so many 
lost possibilities, and begin all over again to weave ad infinHam 
this singular Penelope’s web ? The affairs of tlie present are carried 
on liy the adult population, not by the children ; and if the genera¬ 
tions of adults are going* to renounce, age after age, their own 
dhances of development—resigning, as hO many mothers do, oppor¬ 
tunities of intellectual progress and spiiitual enlightenment for the 
sjike of their children—how in the name of common sense will they 
benefit humanity ? For those children also, when their minds are ripe 
for progress, must, in act'ordance with this noble simtiment, im- 
mediat ely begin in ilteb' t urn to nmouiK't*, and resign, and deny them¬ 
selves, in order to start another luckhss generation ujwn the same 
ridiculous circle^ of futility ! I fear tliat it is not uunec(‘ssary to add 
tiuit I do not here inciilcato nei;h'(.t of ohildroii, but •merely claim 
some regard for the parent whom it c^^^t ]>V(nii)us parents so iiundi 
■!o bi^ar, and itnir, and train. 1 protest against this insane waste of 
human enin-gy, this ]K‘r])et\uil renunciation for a ia<*e that never 
com<‘S. W’iien and where will be Itoni that last ha}»j)y generation 
wlio are to rea]) all the fruit of tlie>e ages of sacrifice? Will ih(‘y 
wallow in the lost joys of sad women who have rosigiu'd ambitions, 
and ullow'tHl talents to dull and die in this thankless service? Will 
tliey taste all tlie experienu’e tliat their motliers consented to forego? 
Are all tliese things stored np for flunn. like tr(‘a>ure tliat a miser will 
not spend, tliough he porisli in his garret for lack of warmth and 
nourishment? Xot so. but rather for every lo''S suffered by tlu^ 
falliers the cliildren will be lield (h'I)toi>. 

As retxards tlie fears that an^ entertained on all sid(‘s at the 
’[irosjieet of women taking part in political lifi*. or in any occupation 
which custom has not hitherto recognised as feminine, the advo<‘atos 
of freedom might ask wliy uohody lias hitlierlo felt tin* least alarm 
about the awful nervous strain whicli (lie ideal submissive v\oinan has 
had to und(‘rgo from time immemoiial in tin* bearing and rearing <)f 
vast families, aiul the ine(‘<sant- cares of a houseliold, under conditions, 
perhaps, of straitened means. Is then* anything in the woild tljat 
causes more nervous exhaustion than -uch a combination of duties? 
Doctors arc, for once, agreed that worry is the most resistless of all 
taxes upon the constitution. ^Monotony of life has tlie same tendency, 
and a lack of variety in interests and thought undeniably conduces to 
the lowering of the vitality, Yvl nobody has taken fright at the 
fatal combination of all these nerve-destroying conditions which 
belongs essentially to the lot of woman undiw the old regime.^ 

* ‘ The idea of the pilgrimage [to the hill-top] was to get away from the endless 
nnd nainelcs.s circumstances of everyday exihtcnco, which by <legrccs build a wall 
about the mind, so that it travels in a constantly narrowing circle. . . . This is all - 
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Tlie one sort of strain which seems to he feared for the feminine 
constitution is the strain of brain-work, althongJi, as aniattor of fact, 
mental eftbrt, if not prolonged and severe, enhances and docs not 
exhaust the vitality. 

It is true it cannot be carried on simultaneously with severe 
]*hysical exertion of any kind. To go on liaving children year after 
year, superintending tliem and tlie homo while doing other work 
outside, would indeed have disastrous consequences for women and 
fur the race, Init who would wisli to see them do anything so insane? 
Such a domestic treadmill is stujjid and brutal enough without the ad¬ 
dition of the mental toil. It is tlie treadmill that must lie modified- 

If tlie hew movement liad no otlier etFeet than to rouse women 
to rebellion against the madness of large families, it would confer 
a priceless benefit on bniiianity. Let any ix'asonable woman expend 
t he force that under the old order would have been given to tlie 
])roduction of, say, tli(‘ third, fourth, or fifth child upon work of 
another kinjl, ninl let lier also take the rest mid enjoyment, what¬ 
ever her work, that every human being needs. It is certain that 
the one or t^\o children which such a woman might elect to bear 
would have cause to be tluinkful that tlieir mother throw over 
* the holiest traditions of her sex/ and left insane ideas of woman’s 
duties and functions to her gran(iirioth(U‘s. 

But there are many modern women who in their ouii way are 
quite as foolish as those grandmothers, for lliey are guilty of the 
madness of trying to live tlie old domestic life, without modification, 
while entering uptm a larger field of interests, working simultaneously 
body and brain under conditions of (excitement and worry. This 
insanity, wLicli one might indc'cd call by a LarslKU* name, will 
])unished as all overstrain is ]>iiuisbed. But (lie euro for these things 
is not to immerse women more conqiletely in the <'ares of domestic 
life, but to simplify its methods, by the aid of a little intelligeiiee and 
liy means which there is no space to discuss here. The present waste 
of energy in our homes is simply appalling. 

Surely the imprisonment and distortion of the faculties of one sex 
would be a ruinous price to pay for the jdiysical safety of the race, 
oven if it secured it, which it does not, but, on the contraiy, places it 
in peril. If it were r(‘a11y necessary to sacrifice women for this end, 
then progress would be impossible, for society would nourish within 
itself the germ of its own destruction. Woman, whose soul had been 
(liy supposition) sacrificed for ttie sake of her body, must constitute 
an element/ of reaction and decay which no unaided efforts of man 


there U iiotldng more \ tins is the reiteratfid proachin" of house-life . . . the constant 
routine of house-life, the same work, the same thought in the work, the little circum¬ 
stances daily recurring will dull the keenest edge of work.’--jr^ Sionj of my Heart, 
by Jefferies. 
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could counteract. The influence, hereditary and personal, which 
women possess secures to them this terrible revenge. 

But there is another consideration in connection with this wliieh 
Mrs. Lynn Linton overlooks. If the woman is to be asked to surrender 
so much because she has to produce the succeeding generation, why is 
the father left altogether out of count ? Does his lih' leave no mark 
upon his offspring ? Or does Mrs. Lynn Linton, peyhaps, think tliat 
if the mother takes precautions for their widfarc to the extent of 
surrendering her whole existeiuie, the father may be safely left t.o 
take no precautions at all ? 

‘The clamour for political rights,’ this lady says, ‘is woman’s 
confession of sexual enmity, tlloss it over as we may it conies to 
this in the end. No woman who loves her husliand would usurp his 
province.’ Might one not n'tort : No man who loves his wife would 
seek to hamper her freedom or op])Ose her desires ? But in fact, 
nothing could be moi*e false than the assertion tliat. the new ideals 
imply sexual enmity. On the contrary, they contcunplate ft relation- 
sliip between the sexes which is more close and sympathetic than tln^ 
world lias ever seen. 

Friendshi]) lietween hushaiul and wife on the old terms was almost 
iin])ossilile. Wliere there is power on the one hand and Mihordination 
on the otlier, whatever tin* velationshi}) that may arise, it is not 
likely to be that, of frhmdship. Separate interests and ambitions, 
minds moving on different planes-—all tliis tended to make strangers 
of tlioso who had to pass their lives together, Inlnipered eternally by 
the hilso sentiment which made it the right of one to command and 
the duty of the other to obey. But now, for the first time in history, 
Ave have come within ineasurahle distance ofa union between man and 
woman as distinguished from a common liondage. Among the latest 
words that have been said l)y siuenco on this subject are the following 
from the Evolution of SeXy by Professors (Jeddes and Thom]>son ;— 

Admitting* the tlieory of evolution, w'e am not only compelled to hope, but 
logically compelhid to ussuine, that those rare fruits of an a])])ari'Mtl3'^ more than 
earthly paradise of love, which 011I3' the fvinnMunu'rs of the ntee‘ have been priM- 
leged to gatlier, or, it ma^' b(*, to see from distant heights, are \'et the realities of 
a daily life to which wo and ours may jounuy. 

As for Mrs. Lynn Lyntou's accusat ions against the ‘ wild women ’ 
as regards their lack of principle and CA'cn of common honesty, they 
are surely themselves a little ‘ Avild.' 

The rest of her cliarges are equally severe, and they induce one to 
Avonder through Avhat unhappy experiences the lady has gone, since i 
she. appears never to have encountered a good and generous .woman 
outside the ranks of her own folloAvers—unless it Avas a born idiot here 
and there ! Even the men who disagree Avith her are either knaves 
or fools ! 


3 L 2 
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I would exhort the ‘ wild women' to be more tolerant, and to 
admit the truth that they number many wise opponents, as well as 
many wise and generous supporters, among men. The matter is too. 
serious to be wrangled about. The adversaries of the ‘ wild woman * 
ha\'e hit upon not a few truths in their time, and have done much 
service in forcing the opposite party to think their position out in 
all its bearings. From the ‘ wild ’ point of view, of course, their 
'conclusions seem false, because tliey deal with facts, when they find 
them, without sufficiently corn]iaring and balancing them with 
other facts, peihaps rather loss obvious, and, above all, without taking 
into account the one very significant fact that human nature is as 
sensitive as a weather-glass to its conditions and susceptible of infinite 
modification. 

Mrs. Lynn Ifinton expresses herself with indignation against the 
mothers who allow their daughters to have a certain amount of 
freedom ; ‘ they know,’ she says, ‘ tlie dangers of life, and from what 
girls ought to he protected.’ If they disregard the wisdom of ex- 
}>orience, on whose soul lies the sin ? Is ilie wolf to blame who 
passes through the open fence into tin* fold ? Yes, certainly he is; 
the negligence of the shepherd does not turn the wolf into a lamb. 
lhit,as a mat ter of fact, the illustration is not a true one. The social 
' wolf’ attacks llie lainhs only if tiio lambs exceed the limils of what 
society expects from them as regards liberty. A girl walking alone 
iti London nieols with no f rouble, wliereas in Paris or Vienna she 
might run the risk of annoyance. It is clearly iu the interests of 
every one that those limits should be as much as ]>ossible extended. 
The gr(*ater nnmlMU' of girls who are allowed tliis iiuk'pendeniie the 
l('Sh the risk, and the loss tlie hindi'ances and difficulties for all con¬ 
cerned. 'Fho burden on mothers of an army of (laughters who cannot 
stir from their home without a bodyguard is very s(‘vere. Mrs. Lynn 
liinton (lo(*s her best to check this tendency, to give more self- 
reliance to girls, and would tlirow^ society hack upon its path towards 
its abandoned errors. 

The quarrel, in fact, between jMrs. Lynn Linton and her opponents 
is simply the time-honoured quarrel between! yesterday and to-day, 
between reaction and progress, between decaying institutions and 
the stirrings of a new social faith. 

There was a time when Mrs. Lynn Linton had sympathies with 
the struggle of a soul towards a new faith, but that is all over; and 
she has no sympathy left for any belief which is not ‘ hallowed by 
time/ for any attitude of mind (at least in her own sex) that is not 
unquestioning and submissive. 

The world will occupy itself in fighting out the question for a 
long time to come; and the question will entangle itself inevitably 
with the great economic problems that this age has to solve, the 
whole matter of the relation of the sexes being involved in these. 
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The emancipation of woman and the emancipation of the manual 

worker will go hand in hand. If this generation is wise and sane, it 
will conduct Ihene two movements in a fashion new to history. 
Taking warning by the experience of the past, it will avoid the weak 
old argument of violence (even in langu?^ge) as a strong and in- 
teUigent teacher avoids the cowardly and senseless device of corporal 
punishment. It will conduct its revolution by means of the only 
weapon that has ever given*a victory worth winning : Intelligence. 

Mankind has tried blood and thunder long enough; they have 
not answered. The counter-stroke is as strong as the original 
impetus, and we expiate our error in the wearisome decades of a 
reaction. No revolution can be achieved to any purpose that is not 
organic ; it must rest upon a real change in the sentiment and con¬ 
stitution of humanity. We are not governed by armies and police, 
we are governed by ideas; and this power tliat lies in human opinion 
is becoming strengthened with every advance that we make in civilisa¬ 
tion, and in the I'apidity with which ideas are communicated from, 
man to man, and from nation to nation. The wla^e course of 
civilisation tends towards the dethronement of brute force in favour 
of the force of thought and of sentiment. It behoves women, above 
all, to conduct their movement in a quiet, steady, i)hilosophic, and 
genial spirit; regarding the opposition that they receive, as much as 
j)ossible, from the point of view' of the student rather than of the 
partisan ; realising that in this greatest of all social revolutions they 
must expect the fiercest resistance; that men in opposing them are 
neither better nor w'orse than all human l)qings of either sex have 
shown themselves to be as soon as they became possessors of power 
over their fellows. The noblest cannot stand the test, and of average 
men ami women it makes bullies and tyrants. If this general fact 
be borne hi mind throughout the struggle, it will be easier to avoid 
the feelings of bitterness and rancour w'hich the sense of injustice 
creates; it wdll remind those engaged in the encounter to regard it 
with calmer eyes, as one would regard the history of past events; 
it will teach them to be prepared for defeat wliile hoping for success, 
and not to be too much dismayed if the change for which they have 
striven so hard must be delayed until long after they are dciid, and 
all those who would have rejoiced in it are no longer there to sec the 
sun rise over the promised land. It will teach them, too, to realise 
more strongly than most of us are inclined to do, that men and 
women are brothers and sisters, bound to stand or fall togetlier; that 

in trying to raise the position and condition of women, they are 

• 

serving at least as much the men who are to be their husbands or 
sons; that, in short—to quote the saying of Hegel—‘ The master 
does not become really free till he has liberated his slave.’ 


Mona Caikd. 
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THE DECAY OF THE 
LANDED ARISTOCRACY IN INDIA 


Thk attention of the Government of India having at last been directed 
to agricultural indebtedness in this country, its causes and possible 
means of prevention, by the appointment of a commission of inquiry, 
the writer embraces this op])ortunity of placing before the British 
public a few observations bearing materially on the subject. 

Those whose knowledge of the country and its j^eople extends 
beyond thfj superficial second-hand informal ion which of recent years 
has been thrust on the reading public by irresponsible globe-tx’otters 
and Indian grievance-mongers must bo alive to the fact tliat the pri¬ 
mary cause of this indebtedness is to be found in the rapid decay of the 
old landed aristocracy and gentry, and the correspondingly acceleiated 
growth of ‘ mushroom landlords/ Persons conversant with the his¬ 
tory of India, and who possess opportunities of taking observation 
below the thin veneer which covers the existing condition of many 
phases of native society, must deplore the threatened extinction 
of the aristocracjy, and the substitution of that class by a host of 
])leaders, money-lenders, pensioned servants of Government, and 
other land-grabbers. 

For the members of this new class are for the most part absentee 
landlords. Their experience of their fellow-me.n is confined in a 
great degree to what they can acquire as dwellers in cities, for they 
are almost entirely drawn from the urban po 2 mlation, consequently 
they never can have a 2 )ro 2 )er knowledge of rural life and its sur¬ 
roundings. They rarely 2 >ossess any knowledge of those who inhabit 
the lands they acquire, they never can be in conqdete touch with 
their tenantry, while their methods have long since come to he 
regarded as synonymous with oyqu'ession and extortion, and ha^•e 
resulted in a condition of affairs of wdiich the recently apyiointed com¬ 
mission is the outcome. The natives of India do not 2 )lace much 
faith in the system of commissions of inquiry which has lately come 
in vogue; but as the 2 )resent commission has not its origin in mis¬ 
representation or sentiment, and has not been inspired by faddists, 
it is hoped its labours will be productive of satisfactory and 2 )ermanent 
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results. The ancient land-o\v"ning classes of India, however, are 
under deep obligations to the Government of llis Excellency Lord 
J^ansdowne for taking this matter into consideration, (‘specially at a 

time wh('n the denunciation of the landed aristocracy and ancient 
Indian families seems to have become the order of the day. 

The theory that so long as the Government revenues are paid with 
punctuality it matters not wlm are the landlords is fallacious. Even 
in Europe it has not yet •been established beyond doubt that the 
existence of the nobility is superfluous; how much less, then, can 
this sweeping doclrine be ap])lied to a country conservative to the 
very backbone, wliere the only connecting link between tlie Govern¬ 
ment and the masses is the class of landed proprietors, where the 
peo])le ha\e never ev(m tasted the goldi'n apple of democracy, and 
where the middle cla.^ses are cliiefly con»posed of Government ser¬ 
vants, pleaders, and railway ministerial ofiicials! Tn a country so 
constituted, to thrust u])on tlies(‘ ‘ musliroom landlords,’ who arc 
devoid of traditions or chivalrous feelings, the oiietous duti(\s and 
rosjtonsibilities of the hereditary k'adtTs of the ]) 00 ]tle Js the Ixeigld. 
of folly. In limes of einergeiuy, too, it cannot hut prove a fruitful 
source of political danger to rely u])Oii a class which has no touch 
■v\ilh the t>eople. God forbid that the day should (‘ver come when a 
foreigniiower would replace the h(‘neflceni rule of thellritish Govern¬ 
ment; hut should the evil day ])efall this country, this problem 
W'ould assume paratnouni. im])ortance. A class whose interest in the 
tiovernmout is of a jaiU'ly mercenary cliaraetcT would be itnupted on 
the lirst opportunity to transfm’ its ailegianc^e to those who lield out 
th(‘ biggest i>romises pn^gnunt with the prosp(‘cl of lurther gain. 
Ilul those who j)ossess a code of honour bcfpu'athed to them in ages 
jiast could not ac(|uiesco in the ruk‘ of an enemy of the masters 

wliosp salt thev liad tasted. 

•/ 


It is not religion, caste, creed, or ovim the blessings of a wise and 
just rule, whieli altaclies the ancient aristocracy of India to the 
throne of the (iueen-Einpress. It is sometbing beyond what can be 
purchased as j)art of the educational curriculum of the pleader and 
nunuy-huuler; it is an iimatc feeling wlueh tinds no place among the 
time-serving classes which are gradually acquiring the land. In tliis 
connection 1 would quote from the Gazetteer of ()udh,\oh i. pagexxx 
(Introduction):— 


It is to think badly of a race wlio, from among* flu* dozen chiof?) of 

a single district, could produce Jii one season of national coiunl.sion two such 
(uninent instance's of loyalty and devotion to ojjposite sidt's as the X)resent 
Mitliiirujuli of Jhilranipur and the lute Ihijali l)(!bi Jiaksli Sjiigli of Gonda. Tlio 
one risked liis property and lus life to save a handful of English friends, and re¬ 


mained their firm protector when it seemed certain that Ihcir cause was lost; the 
other did not join the standard of national revolt till he had escorted the treasure 
and officials of a Government he hated to a place of safety, who was the last in the 
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field wliile fighting was possible, and w^ho, though oflered honourable reception and 
the whole of his immense estate by his conquerors, elected to sacrifice position and 
wealth, and die a starving exile in Nepal, rather than desert his defeated mistress. 
Their fortunes were difterent, but their chivalrous honour the saihe. 


The responsibility of allowing this feeling to die out rests with 
the P]nglish nation, liut if the age of chivalry he indeed passed, 
and thi^ exalted sense of lionour ceases to be aught but an empty 
phrase, I suppose it must he swept away by the tide of modern ‘ pro¬ 
gress,’ and carried out into the ocean of dead and buried traditions, 
together with such beliefs as ‘ the divine right of kings ’ and similai' 
old-world tenets. 1, liovvover, feel no compunction in making the 
statement that orthodox ILindus still cling to the creed that there is 
more of the divine than tlie liuman in a good and moixiful sovereign; 
and to the intervention of divine Providence is attributed their 
emancipation from anarchy anti misrule, and the peace and protection 
they now enjoy under the wise and loving rule of the grejxtest and 
most merciful sovereign who has ever wielded the sceptre over this 
vast Erapirei At the same time, it is unintelligible to orthodox 
Hindus and Mahommedans that while Englishmen attacli so much 
importance to tlie pedigree of the brute creation—a blood Arab 
horse, a well-bred sheep or cow~liitle or no concern is manifested 
nowadays for the antecedents of men of ancient lineage. The lineal 
descendants of those who amidst tlie roar of cannon and the shouts 


of besieging armies risked their lives and property to save the families 
of their tenant ry cannot be placed in the same category Avith the off- 
springs of tallow-chandlers. Would the people look with disrespect, 
on the banner around which they were wont to gatlier in times of 
ilanger ? Can they Iniry in ol)livion the ‘sword songs' of the past 
warriors, the record of whoso deeds will ever remain green in their 
memories, and which, even in these <]uiet days, never fail to rouse 
the chivalrous feelings which lie enshrined deep in their breasts ? 

It must also be borne in mind that, India being an agricultural 
country, the Indian noliility are still regarded as the natural loaders 
of the people. As an illustration of this I would quote from Lord 
Canning’s minute of tlie 17th of June, 185G, paragraph 27, where he 
refers to the inherent loyally of the masses to the Indian aristocracy :— 


It might have been expected that, wlien insurrection first arose in Oudh, and 
before it had grown to a formidable head, the village occupants, Avho had been so 
highly favoured by the British Government, and in justice to whom it had initiated 
a policy distasteful to the most powerful class in the province, Avould liave come 
forward in support of the Government, who had endeavoured to restore them to 
their hereditary rights, and w'itli whose interest their interests were identical. 
Such, however, was not the case. So far as 1 am yet informed, not an individual 
dared to be loyal to the Government which had befriended him. The village 
occupants as a body relapsed into their former subjection to the Taluqdar, owned 
• and obeyed liis authority as if he had been their lawful suzerain, and joined tho 
ranks of those who rose up in arms against the British Government, 
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No political, religious, or social reform can take place 'without the 
assistance or consent of our nobility. As an instance of this, I will 
mention the recent legislation on the raising of the age of consent, 
which create<l such a profound sensation throughout India. While 

the Bill was before the Imperial Legislative* Cornell, ' enliglitened 
India’ raised a hysterical cry of ‘religion in danger’ against the. 
proposed measure; but such orthodox Hindus as the Maharajahs of 
Jaipur, Vizianagram, Durbungah, Bettiah, Sonbursa, and many 
others gave it their unqualified support. Some time even before i)fe 
Bill 'was framed, the conservative chiefs and nobles of ancient 
Eaji)utana passed a unanimous resolution at a special meeting, bind¬ 
ing themselves most cheerfully not to allow their sons and daughters 
to marry until they had attained the ages of eighteen and fourteen 
respectively. Hoes tliis no.t show that the filtration in India must 
at least be in a downward direction ? 

.Let us take another instance. In 1889, when news of the con¬ 
templated visit to Calcutta of the late lamented Duke of Clarence 
and Avondale reached the capital of India, a nieoting^vas held with 
the object of deciding what steps should be taken for giving him a 
loyal and fitting reception. Sir Steuart Bayley, the late Lieutenani- 
Go\ernor of Bengal, presided at tbe meeting, at the re<iuest of the 
inhabitants of Calcutta, but it was packed by^an iinruly mob of the 
irrepressible champions of ‘ liberty, equality, and frateraity,’ and the 
proposition to give our distinguished visitor a fitting reception was 
lost by sheer force of numbers. The Hindoo ratriot, a staunch 
supporter of ‘young Bengal,’ wrote thus on-the subject:— 

It is not the qiU'Stion of entertainment or no entertainment, though that itself 
is a serious matter, that troubles us so much in this, as the questionable methods 
of achieving the so-called triumph. TJie conduct of our boys who obey the beckon¬ 
ing of those that choose to up (3 them for nefarious purposes of their own, and wIk) 
so far forget what is due to their superiors and elders as to beha\o shamefully in 
their presenct^, fills ns, indeed, with troublous apprehensions for the future. They 
go to b(‘ard tlit! ruler of tlie province, the chief justice, the director of public in- 
.struction, mayhap their own fathers and brothers, tin* elitfi of the nobility and 
gentry of Calcutta, both European and- native, aJid they succeed by sheer force of 
numbers. 


It, however, affords me groat pleasure to record the fact that 
through the sagacity and influence of Maharajah Sir Jotendro Mohuu 
Tagore, the premier noble of Calcutta, the mischievous effects of 
this short-lived triumph of mob oratory were counteracted, and, 
notwithstanding the determined opposition to the proposal, the 
nobility scored a triumph over the rabble, and a regal reception was 
accorded to the royal Prince, 

I quote these instances to show that in loyalty to the British 
Throne, and in the desire to promote the material and social welfare 
of the country, the aristocracy are ever prominent, and are deserving 
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of some consideration at the hands of British statesmen and the 
English public at large. The fact that they do not receive the 
attention they deserve is, perhaps, due to the absence .of agitation on 
their part. It has often been urged against the British Government 
that an imi)artial investigation into any matter cannot be obtained 
without incessant agitation. The greater the noise, it is said, the 
better the chance of success. But the descendants of the ancient 

rulers of Hindustan and the remnants of the martial races bear their 
burdens in silence. They do not regret tlie fact that they have not 
learnt the alphabet of i)olitieal agitation, nor are they desirous of 
adding tliis to the list of the various arts which have been introduced 
into India, and developed by the spread of that education in whicli 
the incuh'ation of moral, religious, and physical precept finds no 
place. I deem it to be ])olicy of doul)tful wisdom to encourage the 
belief among the races to wlxom I have just referred that no conces¬ 
sions will be made them without driving them to the necessity of 
agitating as a means of compelling attention to their claims. The 
Pioneer, in Jts issue of the 2()th of October, 1889, deals with this 
subject in a masterly manner, and I cannot resist the temptation of 
giving an extract from the article. 

What is the cause of ihi.^ ? Kot so much perhaps educatioTi, as some iraag’ine ; 
but the whole policy and principles of our rule, which foster methods that run 
into sedition, and do nothing to encourage loyalty. Loyally should be the w'atch- 
word of our policy. Loyally, carefully tested, should be tlu* supreme virtuii recog¬ 
nised by the (Jovernnient. Men should be given high posts only if their loyalty 
bt! proved; and, if well ])roved, loyalty should be rewarded much more liberally 
than has hitherto been the case. Lo\alty to the Governnuuit whoso salt one has 
tasted w'as the most sacred of oriental political virtues. Jt w as the pivot of eastern 
states. At present it hold.s in the nativtj army, but is fast disappearing in 
‘ New' India.’ If a man give proof of loyalty, lie is blackguarded by every JlengalL 
paper as a fiyco])liant and a flalb'riT; but if he abuse {Jovernnient, they laud him 
as a man of public spirit and of independence. In a dozen w^ays W'e ourselves en- 
courug'o this. When a man i^ troublesome w'O reward him W'ithahigb post to 
induce hitn to keep his mouth shut (which he seldom does), and so produce fifty 
imitators. When w’e give favours w'e inunago lo do it in .such a W'ay as to inspire 
no gratitude. Wo give it not as a favour hut as a right, or we even admit it as a 
claim. W’e lot it a])pear not. as if wi‘ had given it, but as if it had been taken 
from us. The policy of Al^hir was to crush opposition, and then, when his enemies 
felt wholly powerless and at liis mercy, to raise them up and shower on them his 
favours. In this way he won their devoti'd loyalty. Loyalty of the heart and 
feelings of personal gratitude to Government- sentiments strong under Mahomme- 
dan rule, but W'eak under ours—have to bo carefully fostered. In England they 
are unnecessary. But government in India is on a far weaker basis than goveni- 
nient in England, The Government is foreign and painful to sentiments of 
national honour. The dLgusting manner of the increasing numbers of low-class 
Europeans and Eurasians towards natives of rank is a source of constantly grow¬ 
ing friction. There must be created feelings of personal loyalty to counteract 
this. But one essential element in this sentiment is a feeling of respect and awe. 
This can never exi^t if the rulers a])pcar Aveak, timid, and frightened of their 
subjects. Their prestige and their unquestioned poAver must be maintained. But 
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here a common Enfrlisli misconception must be removed. The prestige of Govern¬ 
ment rests on the jirestige and position of those persons only who are by virtue of 
their position rulers, not on the prestige of every Englishman as member of a 
ruling' race, Cho latter idea is odious to the people. It encourages every Eng¬ 
lishman of the lower orders to swagger as if he wore the Viceroy. AVe should 
show ourselves as jealous of the honour aud position of natives of rank ns of our 
ovm. In testing loyalty, the first criterion is that a man’s acts and words should 
tend to make peoi)le at large contented. To stir up discontent should be treason. 
Methods of attacking Government which have the least tendency to ran into sedi¬ 
tion should bo suppressed wifli a firm hand. Englishmen have a naiunil tendency 
to sympathise with any kind of healthy activity which appears among the people. 
But the safety of the Empire demands that this activity, wlu'ther English or 
native, should b (5 confined within nurrowiT bounds than are permissible in Eng¬ 
land. If p(!opIe, Englishmen no less than natives, overstep tht'sc hounds, they 
must b(j taught their mistake. 

That it is specially important in a country like this to maintain 
the landed aristocracy there can be no doubt, aud it is equally 
material that the attitude of (Jovernment should be such as to 
obviate the nei;ossity for compulsory agitation 4ind those other 
methods of calling attention to grievances \vhi(;h commend them¬ 
selves to the daily increasing ranks of inflated ^patriots/ 

Like the Persians ot old, the ancient nol)ility of India ‘ knew only 
how to draw the bow and speak the truth ; ’ but the times are changed, 
and they find it difficult to keej) pace with the tide of progress. 
Tlie majority, not liaving re<?eived the benefits of an English education, 
are quite unable 1o appreciate its value; and the designing Dewans 
or JMinisters, knowing full well that tlieir retention in the service 
depends on the ignorance of their masters, use every device to try 
and dissuade tliem from sending their sons to school. On tlie other 
liand, the u]>per classc's themselves are reluctant to fake advantage 
of the education offered by these schools, owing to the risk of form¬ 
ing undesirable connections among their schoolmates to which their 
sons are exposed. It is recorded in the Keport of the Education 
Commission of the'Novih-West Provinces and Oiulh that‘a w’ell- 
born Ilajput or Mabonimedan abhors the notion of iiis sons associat ing 
with the sons of men far below him in social rank, the class to which 
the vast inajorilyof students in Government scliools and colleges 
belong,’ It may be remarked tliat this is an indication that the 
higher classes are not free from false pride; but would any English 
gentleman rebsh the idea of his sons being brouglit up and educated 
with the offspring of his butler or coachman ? Ikit these conditions 
will not last long, for already the nobility have liad their eyes opened 
to the fact that unless they am rise to the occasion they will not be 
able to hold their own, and special schools for the education of their 
sons are being established in various important centres. Side by 
side with this, however, are the doctrines formulated by a school of 
Machiavellian philosophers, who jjlace physical develoi^ment before 
mental culture, and preach the doctrine that prowess on the polo- 
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ground, the tennis-court, or in the saddle, is more to he desired by 
our rising generation of princes than the pursuit of knowledge. 
Every one admits the force of the argument that physical exercise 
should attend on intellectual labour, but the apostles of this new 
creed neglect the latter while concentrating almost their whole 
attention on the former. If an example is needed of the specimens 
of humanity produced by too much polo and too little book-learn¬ 
ing, I would imnt to the Munipuri as *a typical product of this 
system. 

But before our young noblemen are properly fitted to assume 
charge of their affairs their property in a large number of cases has 
passed into the hands of the Indian Shylock, and with a view to 
obviating this and placing a check on the indebtedness of our landed 
proprietors, I would make the following suggestions :— 

(1) That their immovable i)roperty be not sold to liquidate a 
loan, or mortgaged in order to raise money. 

(2) That should it be so desired by the owners of estates which 
are not at present governed by the law of primogeniture, they 
should be allowed the privilege of adopting that law and applying it 
to the devolution of their estates. 

(3) That should a landlord, on tlio ground of Ins indebtedness, 
desire to place the management of liis estates in the hands of 
Government, facilities should be given him for obtaining such 
relief. 

Against the first proposal the objection may be advanced that 
tbe Indian Government h? uot likely to entertain the idea in view of 
the fact that in England the right of entail granted to the peers is 
the subject of general condemnation. And it might l^e urged 
further that, deprived of a ready means of raising money, tlie Indian 
landlord might find himself in a serious predicament should the 
necessity for carrying out improvements on his estates make it 
expedient for him to borrow. But here English conditions cannot 
be applied to India; the subject cannot be regarded from the same 
standpoint, nor can the alternatives wliich are found to meet the 
difficult}^ in that country hold out reasonable prospects of success in 
this. Allowing that the riglit of entail is of doubtful advantage in 
England, it cannot be denied that its scope of usefulness was formerly 
fully recognised. It is illogical also to condemn a measure without 
giving due consideration to the i)cculiar circumstances whicli wai- 
ranted its adoption, or to disregard the extent of good it may have 
achieved. The fact must not be lost sight of that India is about a 
century at least behind England, and therefore what was found to 
conduce to the improvement of the landed proprietors of that country 
in remote ages has a reasonable chance of successful operation if 
applied to this country, subject, of course, to such modifications as 
may be found necessary to adapt it to Indian requirements. India 
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is 3 ^et on the lower rungs of the ladder; it would be futile to attempt 
to reach the highest rung without the aid of the intervening stages 
in the ascent. An English landlord, as a rule, wants money to im¬ 
prove his estates; the Indian landlord, in nine cases out of ten, 
requires it for the enormous expenses attendant on the marriage of 
his daughters, for the performance of funeral ceremonies, feeding and 
feeing rapacious Brahmins, and the encouragement of dancmg girls, 

jugglers, wrestlers, Court minstrels, and the nondescript idlers who 
batten on him on festive and other occasions. WTien embarrass¬ 
ments overtake him, and supplies arc not forthcoming, the glib- 
tongued Dewan exhausts his eloquence in persuading his master that 
the honour of his house entirely depends on the report of these myr¬ 
midons, and the effect of this sophistry may well be imagined. It 
is a generally accepted axiom that these Dewans prefer entering the 
service of those who are deeply involved in debt, for their ‘pickings ’ 
are greater; they make the most of their opportunities, and only 
leave for pastures new when they liave drained the last dregs out of 
the ruin they have brought about. Is it right to thus^fford facilities 
to our ancient, nobility to raise money for suc'h purposes by mort- 
gaging their estates—a course suicidal alike to them and to their 
unfortunate tenantry ? The landlords who are willing and cajiable 
of making improvements do not belong to this reckless class ; con¬ 
sequently when money is needed for legitimate purposes it is always 
forthcoming from the proper source. In Rajputana some sort of 
I'ight of entail already exists ; hence no material displacement of the 
aristocracy has taken plat'e. JMoreover, m\der the Hindu law of the 

school, the rights of the son coexist with those of the 
father in the ancestrial property, and the latter cannot waste it 
save with the sanction of the former. Then, again, Government, in 
the interests of agricultural prosperity, possesses the riglit to step in 
and exercise a clieck on those landlords who flfigrantly waste their 
substance. 

To the second proposition I put forward objection may be taken 
on the ground of interference witli native custom. But this position 
is quite untenable. Precedents might he quoted ad libitum where 
native custom has not been permitted to stand in the way of [wgress 
and reform, I will content myself with giving but a single instance. 
Under Act 1 of 1869, entitled the Oudh h^states Act, a class of 
taluqdars, whose inheritance is not governed ])y the law of primo¬ 
geniture, can, on application, have their names entered in the list of 
those whose families are governed by that law. I see no harm in 
extending a similar privilege to others. 

The third proi)osal requires, perhaps, a few words to make it 
more clear. The expenses attendant on the management should be 
borne by the parties who may desire to avail themselves of the pro¬ 
tection of Government, much on the same lines as those on which 
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the Court of Wards is worked. The local (loverninents are already 
empowered to extend this relief to those who seek it, and to my per¬ 
sonal knowledge not a few estates in Oudh have thus been saved 
through the kindly intervention and exceptional administrative 
ability of the present Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh. But in order to make this suggestion feasible 
it will be absolutely necessary to have a distfnct ruling the sub¬ 
ject ; for if it is left optional with the administrators there will always 
exist the danger of the discretionary power being wrongly applied or 
needlessly withheld. In 1870, a legislative enactment (Act XXIV.), 
entitled the Oudh Taluqdars’ Eclief Act, was passed, in order to 
rescue the taluqdnrs from the hands of money-lenders; but as its 
benefits were extended only to such as applied for the relief within 
twelve months of the passing of the Bill, it is now practically a dead 
letter. The result of the inquiries of the Land Indebtedness Com¬ 
mission will, I earnestly hope, justify the reintroduction of such a 
measure with a wider scope. I am not an advocate for^ hard-and- 
fast unalterable enactments; but I ex].)ress the firm conviction of 
many when I urge that the time is ripe for legislation repealable at 
pleasure, 

Having put forw'ard these suggestions, which I, in common with 
many others, firmly believe to be the best remedy for the evil, it 
now rests with the statesmen of the ruling race to decide Low we 
are to save the houses of the Campbells and Percies of our country 
from the ruin that is starii\g them in the face. But if the feeble 
voice of tire landed aristocracy and gentry of India fails to create 
sympathy in their favour, they must conclude that tlie spirit of the 
age is against tlreir class, and that there is little or no ho])e for 
tliein. At all events the question of how to avert the impending 
disaster is, I liiimbly submit, worthy of the attention of all who 
are interested in or have any sympathy for the people of tlris vast 
Empire, their past history, their present uecessitios, and their future 
welfare. 


Odat Paiitau SiMxH. 
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Ouli camp was pitched by the inevitable little ‘creek’ or small 
stream—one of the thousands which, small or big, run through the 
forests and upland prairies in the Bighorn Mountains, Wyoming, 
United States, America—water being the prime necessity of camp 
life. The camp was not a pretentious concern ; it consisted of two 
small tents, one holding the everMindefeated 1^., my companion 
who had left England with me on his fifth and last expedition to the 
Rockies, and myself—the other, our two hunters, Bob>Stewart and 
Red, and Scott the cook. We had come in by the Northern Pacific 
Railway to Custer, then by Fort Custer to Sheridan, past the spot, 
where t he circle of horse bones still gleamed in the sun on Ibe hill¬ 
top, where in 187f» General Custer and his 310 men made their last 
stand, behind a rampart, of dead horses, against the Sioux, who had 
surrounded them, and who finally scalped every man of them except. 
General Custer, because he was a ‘ brave chief,’ and one Crow guide, 
who escaped by pretending to join in the* attack. We liad come 
straiglit tlirough, and the horrors of a niglit on a Imckboard without 
springs and witliout a back can be easier imagined than described. 
However, here we wore at last in the mountains, and the usual scene 
is going on which takes place on coming to a fresh camjnng-ground, 
and it is a race between the short twilight and comfort for the night. 
Two are fixing the tents, one is chopping wood for dear life; and 
Iwo are sorting the loads scattered about, just as they have been 
dropped from the horses’backs. The first,-dart being made for the 
pan, which represents in the mountains kitchen range, frying-pan, 
and oven all in one ! The horses are rolling, shaking themselves, or 
trotting off, as they variously express their satisfaction at being free 
of the weight they have been canning over such rough ground. And a 
sorry lot these horses are, for were they not all jacked up in two days, 
the redoubtable Rob’s wonderful ‘ outfit ’ of fifteen horses having been 
stolen just before we arrived on the scene? There they all are, 
stretching and rolling, and enjoying the most delightful moment of 
their twenty-four hours—the moment when they are relieved for the 
night of the packs they hate so. Kitchen and Baby, and Bones and Sis, 
and Mike and the rest—not forgetting the Grey, who had no name but 
a long string of profane epithets. But certainly he was a trying horse. 
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with the disposition of a camel—nothing pleased him ; he kicked at 
you while you packed him—which one could understand, and he 
kicked at you while you unpacked him—which was peculiar. He 
was our last purchase; the word having gone forth that we were 
buying horses in a hurry, his owner brought him for our inspection 
with the remark that he was a trifle skittish, and after we bought 
him we found that skittish meant that he kicked you whenever you 

V 

were within reach, and that whenever you wanted to saddle or un¬ 
saddle him you-had to lasso him, and tie his legs together and throw 
liim down. By universal consent he was voted just the horse to suit 
me, and was my comi:)anion for the trip. Kitchen carried the pots, 
and jmns, and tins. JMike was a very quiet, sleepy-eyed black, who 
only once broke out, unluckily just after he had been packed with 
our precious flour and sugar, when something ])ut him out, and he 
galloped off and began to buck till all the bags burst, and he disap- 
l>eared like a black fiend in a white halo. 

All is at last put straight and our frugal supper over; we are 
sitting round “ the camp fire, listening to yams told by tlie hunters : 
yarns of the wonderful adventures which have befallen them cliiefly 
among bears and Indians, each one aided by a powerful imagination 
outdoing the last. Not feeling able to join in the competition, one’s 
attention wanders as one gazes into the glowing embers of the camp 
fire, or up at the clear stars through the deep frosty sky, til) recalled 
by loud voices in lively dispute over the merits and demerits of a 
c.ertain sheriff of the county who might, or might not, have got back 
Bob Stewart ’s lost horses*. ' Well,’ we hear put in by Boh in hurried 
tones, ‘you can say what you like about him, I say that he is tlie 
all-firedest old hypocrite that God Almighty ever hid inside a skin ! ’ 
We chimed in then, thinking it about time to change the conversation, 
and to bring it to the subject of our immediate necessities, the chief 
of ■which was the want of meat, as we had seen nothing to shoot at 
fiince we had come into the mountains. A large party of tlie Crow 
Indians had been organised, and had gone off bunting just before us. 
Everywhere we went we came across the trails of their horses and the 
long lines made by their Tepe poles in the dust, as they dragged them 
behind their ponies. The countless herds of buffalo which once 
i-oamed over the plains have disappeared before the inroads of meat- 
hunters, hide-hunters, cattle- and cowboys. The thousand paths 
they made in their migrations across the prairies are now trodden 
only by the ghosts of those that made them, and marked by the re¬ 
mains of victims slaughtered for their hides. The Indian, deprived 
of the animal which provided him with food, shelter, and clothing, 
has now to hunt the wapiti and deer if he wants fresh meat, and 
sweeps through the mountains, driving everything before him to take 
refuge in the deepest recesses of the pine forest, or the furthest 
mountain heights* The country had been thus overrun before us. 
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and the game effectually scared ; no fresh meat had been got, and 
the cook’s face kept getting longer and longer, while his precious roll 


of bacon was getting shorter and shoiter. The discussion on ways 
and means finally became quite personal, and the ‘ Well, why don’t 
you go out and get us something to eat ? ’ was met by my laying L. 
five dollars to one that I got a beast before breakfast next day—a 
wager which came near costing me dear. 

Next morning, before it had got light, the remembrance of the 


animal that had to be got woke me up long before any one in camp 

was stirring. Silently and sleepily I pulled out my rifle and col¬ 
lected the cartridges, not forgett ing ])ipe, tobacco, and lights, and 
slipped quietly out in the still frosty air. Outside the tent the grass 
lay white and crisp with hoar-frost under the dusky sky, and not a 


sound was to be heard. Now for the deer! but first mark the 
camp. Well, that is easy enough, for our two little tents lie below 
the most remarkable eminence that we have come across in our - 


wanderings. The hill facing the camp rose slowly on the left hand 
fringed with burnt timber till it reached a great height, and then ■ 
dropped sheer down to the sage-brush ])lain below—a solid wall and 
frowning precipice of red rock, with a ]>rofile resembling that of the 
most versatile and most prominent statesman of our time. There it 
stood, a plain mark for all the country round, and if this massive rock 
can only be kept in viev/, the way back to camp will not be bard to find. 
W'hile the surroundings are being taken in and carefully noted, the 
long streaks of dawn are getting brighter and brighter; there is but 
little tirn(^ to lose. At twelve o’clock it- has been armnged that the 
camp shall be struck, and a move made further into the mountains 
in hope of finding wapiti and bear, and before twelve o’clock a deer 
must be slain, meat must be got for tlie cam]>, and one dollar won 
and five saved; so I carefully note the wind, take a good look round, 
and then start off’. First I skirt along a great mass of green timber for 
some miles in the hopes of finding sometliing still outside it, before 
the heat of the sun shall have driven it into the recesses of the 
forest, but without success, as there is not a hoof to be seen; so I 
mount a gently rising hill, and from the top take a good spy all 
round the country through my big glass, but without seeing any¬ 
thing to reward me for the climb, exce])t the head of the red rock 
which frowns above our tents, making, as I fondly hope, the return 
to camp and breakfast an easy task. Before setting my face for 
home, however, this deer must be got, so I plunge again into the 
forest, and scramble over the fallen timber which makes locomotion 
on foot or horseback so tedious in the Kockies, and after a longish 
walk emerge on the other side, and to my joyful surprise see the 
hindmost of a herd of blacktail deer just entering the timber beyond 
me. With all the speed -possible I follow as softly as may be over 
the fallen timber into the heart of the dark pine forest, and see them 
VoL. XXXI— No. 183 3 M 
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'disappearing into a thick and rocky gully, through which all my 
attempts to track them prove unavailing. 

The sun is now up with a vengeance, the day must be getting 
on ; if 1 want to get back before camp is struck at noon it is time to 
be moving, and after so much climbing and walking a little food 
would not be wholly unacceptable. The deer have evidently given 
me the slip, as I have hunted round and round without seeing a sign 
of them ; the bet is a bad business, and must be given up as such. 
The way back, however, cannot be hard to find 5 the well-known red 
precipice with its classic features should be plainly seen from yonder 
hill which is clear of the heavy timber, though having wandered 
round and about I am not quite sure of the direction, which can, how¬ 
ever, be guessed at from the sun. 

Oh yes, there it is—as red and menacing as ever, but a welcome 
sight—and though chaff at my failure is to be expected, still a hot 
cup of tea (even without milk or sugar, thanks to Mike) will more 
than wash it down after this long morning walk; and there is always 
a chance of ffshot on the way home—a turn round yonder hill might 
produce something. It produces nothing; but there, at all events, 
is the friendly hill which can be only some two miles distant. Half 
an hour in the sun brings me there. Hullo, where is the camp ? 
Where are the two little white tents? Where are Kitchen and Killy 
and Mike and Bones and the rest of them, not forgetting my gallant 
and peculiar Grey ? There is the creek facing the rock between 
which and the dark belt of timber the camp oxight to be, but where 
is the camp ? There i% the dead timber on the left, there is the 
abrupt wall of red rock on the right—the same but yet a little dif¬ 
ferent—perhaps this is the wrong side of it,, and a walk round it will 
show me the horses or the men packing up for the intended start, 
A walk round the hill takes some time but reveals nothing. 1 sit 
down and holloa—no answer—I yell and the whole place echoes round 
• and round. Perhaps if I climbed the rocky hill itself I might get a 
view of them, so with weary legs I commence the ascent; the top is 
reached—no sign of life anywhere. They must hear me from here! 
No answer. Horrible thought—they must have gone and left me— 
they must have moved camp! It is long past midday—this must be 
the place—there cannot be two hills like this one—there cannot be 
two wall faces exactly the same with the burnt timber and all. But 
anyhow they cannot be* very far off, so I sit down and fire several 
shots from my *500, yelling between them, but no answer comes back 
save the silence, I climb down and hunt round the base of the hill 
for the tracks of the horses—nothing is to be seen of them. 

All this takes time—matters are getting to look serious—the sun 
is begin'ning to decline—horrors! I shall have to pass the long 
cold night without food or shelter. But which way to turn? All 
ways seem the same—a tiny camp in the vast and trackless 
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mountains is not an easy thing to find. Night will come suddenly upon 
me if I spend any more time in searching for it; if they have moved 
it will be impossible to tell which way they have gone. ’ Anyhow the 
immediate necessity of getting food and shelter for tlie night presses 
itself upon me, and I strike out in the direction in which I know the 
valley lies in the hope that I may reach the last ridge of the mountains 
before dark and spy out some friendly habitation in the plains below. 
So I set my face north-west, where I believe the valley to lie, and press 
quickly on in the hope of getting a view of it before the marvellonsly 
short twilight of the Rocky Mountains should come on. After a long 
trudge without any signs of life showing themselves, the sun gets 
very low. and, knowing with what startling rapidity every vestige of day 
light will disaj)poar, 1 give up thought of reaching any shelter for the 
night and make preparations for spending it where I am. They are of 
a simple character: there is but little to be done except to collect 
sufficient wood to keep the fire going. A half-bujmt fir-tree yields 
to a push and falls ,^th a crash to the ground. With this to start 
with, there is soon a large pile of wood collected, andt, a heap of dry 
grass and sage-brush having been gathered, it does not take long to 
set a light to it with the help of the box of matches which accompanied 
my pipe and tobacco. And now to pass the long night which comes 
on so fast. Sleep is out of the ([uestion—the wood burns so quickly 
that the fire requires constant attention ; as soon as it burns a little 
low, the intense cold of the frosty .night makes one start up to re¬ 
plenish it. Hour after hour drags slowly by; the moon seems to 
exercise a horrible fascination, and seems Tixed in the sky as if the 
earth had stopped still and the darkness would never end, Howeold 
it is and will the finger of the dawn never touch the east ? When 
the light comes back, hope will come hack too. I can at all events 
be doing something, instead of sitting over the fire and staring at 
the moon while one side of me gets black with the smoke, and the 
other side frozen. I could at all e\'ents be starting off in the direc¬ 
tion of the ])lains below, and find, as I fondly hope, some traces of 
human beings. Although I have had nothing to eat for a good 
twenty-four hours, I do not feel Iiungry, but cannot help w'ondering 
how long one can goon without food. 

Ah ! there is a tiny little speck of light in the east at last; the 
cold black lonely night will soon be over—thank goodness for that! 
As soon as it is light enough to see at all I resume my pilgrimage ; 
there is no morning^s cup of tea or lengthy breakfast to interpose 
delay. The ground gets rougher and rougher as I still proceed on 
the same course. The way now lies across the heads of cations which 
run up into the mountains, and which show that the valley is not so 
very far distant. Half-way down one of them a tree grouse springs 
up, and flies to the* top of a neighbouring fir where it settles— 
at last here is something living besides myself, something to shoot 
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at, and something to eat when shot. A^steady aim with a steady rest 
against a tree, and the bullet cuts his head clean off, and the bird 
falls fluttering to the ground and the prize is seized. Not so bad for' 
a starving shot! Here is something to keep one going a bit, but no 
time must be wasted; the goal seems no nearer, the sun is high in 
the heavens, and the valley must be reached at all costs before dark* 
The grouse must be kept for the night, when cooking it will help to 
pass the long dark hours. The way as shown by tlie compass now 
lea^s across the most fearful canons, straight up and Straight down, 
some of the rocks taking a good deal of climbing, very trying for the 
heels, both of which are now raw ; but one is kept going by the hope 
that the further side of each canon which is crossed will expose the 
long-sought valley to the view. Surely I must be able to see it from 
the opposite side of this next canon. It takes an hour and a half to 
cross. No! Then from the next. This one takes two hours to 
get down and up. Yes! There it is ! But what a sight! No trees, 
no water, no sign or trace of human habitation whatever! Nothing 
but bare, brown,f'humpy, grassless, bad lands, alkali plains glaring in 
the sun as far ^as eye can see, right up to the snowy -peaks of the 
main range of the Rocky Mountains, miles and miles away! And 
this is the hope that has been bearing me up through two long days 
and one still longer night! 

But it cannot be as bad as it looks. I fling myself down and 
take a long and careful survey of the arid plain with my big telescope, 
which has the compass fixed in the case which has been niy guide. 
Not a sign does it show of animal life of any kind, no track, no water, 
no tree, not a green thing of any kind over all this grt^at oxi)anse! 
What to do now ? Where to turn ? The last hope is gone, all ways 
are the same. My companions must have moved from where they 
were or they would have heard the many shots I fired, and would 
have answered them. It is useless turning the whole way back and 
searching for the camp again. They will never find me here—no 
one would cross those canons unless following a trail, and the trail 
would soon be lost among the rocks over which I have come. And 
what is the use of going down to that plain ? No one surely can 
live there ? It is better to stick to the mountains, where there is at 
least water and wood. But which way to go ? After debating some 
time I determine to go south-west, always keeping along the edge 
of the mountains, till I come across some trail leading down to the 
valley, which I will then follow till it brings me to some human 
habitation. They said there were people living in the valley, so I 
will keep on till I come to some track used by men. But how hope¬ 
less I feel! footsore with the long tramp in lawn-tennis shoes, food¬ 
less, and in despair. The dread, however, of another night coming 
on and again finding me without shelter forbids any long delay. 
Down and up the steepest.canons, with almost perpendicular rocks, 
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stumbling, fallings rolling, over and over down the loose stones, I 
search for the trail which never appears! Then the sun is getting low 
again ! There is no help for it, there must be another night spent 
in the dark and cold. However, I cannot spend it here on this top, 
exposed to the wind and without water. At the bottom of the next 
canon there is the sparkle of a clear cool stream, and woojj in plenty 
for the fire. Better tlmre than here, where the sun has baked the 
earth as hard as a bone. So I climb and slip down the steep side of 
tlie great canon, and at last reach the bottom and prepare for* the 
niglit. On my way down I passed several thick bushes of wild rasp¬ 
berries, which were better than nothing—but not very satisfying. 
What a place for a bear ! but no bear appears, A bear would pro\'ide 
alderrnanic banquets for some time to come; but the only signs of 
animal life to be seen are gigantic elk horns, white and glistening, 
lying where they had been cast in the spring. 

How clear and cold the stream is ! I lie across it and take long 
gulps at the water ; if there is not much to eat, there is at all events 
plenty to drink; and then bathe my feet in its cl^r dej)thH; after 
that collect the wood, and prei^are for the dreary night. The fire is 
soon set going, and the grouse produced out of my pocket; the next 
thing is—not being well versed in the culinary art—how to cook it ? 
After^ one or two attempts with a long stick, with one end firmly 
fixed in the ground, and a pocket handkerchief, a good substitute 
for a spit is arranged, and tlie bird dangles over the wood embers, 
while I sit by with ray hands round my knees, and now and then 
give the handkerchief a twirl; but although I liave had no food for 
some forty hours, I feel too dispirited to care for ever so scanty a 
meal, and a very small portion suffices, and the remains are carefully 
wrapped up in the handkerchief and put by for breakfast next 
morning. And now begins the second night, a night infinitely 
more dreadful than the first—more dreadful because more hopeless. 
The first was ])ad enough ; it is nQt exhilarating to pass any night 
without shelter, food, or companion, but the first night there was 
always hope : there was the hope of reaching the valley and of finding 
human beings. But now it had been reached and denied all help, 
and here I am a second night at the bottom of a gloomy canon, not 
knowing which way to go—one way being no better than another, 
and apparently in a country absolutely devoid of human beings. 
Through the long dark hours there is time for many thoughts. The 
cold becomes intense—sleep is as impossible as before, for the wood 
bums out so quickly that one has to be constantly piling it on; if one 
dozes for a minute or two the sharp frost soon reminds one of one's 
duty to the fire. The sides of the canon are perpendicular and 
narrow. The moon rises over them, and again seems set in the sky, 
so slowly do the mom'ents pass. The same thoughts occur over and 
aver again. What a fool I am to die here slowly of starvation when 
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I might have been comfortably in caiip or, better still, at home in 
bed ! Why did I go out alone to die here like a rat in a trap when I 
feel so strong and well ? Why did I come: out at all to die three 
thousand miles away from home with impotent rage at my heart? . 
How do men die here of starvation ? Wandering on, tumbling over 
rocks and into streams till reason vanishes, and their strength fails 
them ? 6ut what a prospect ! To feel oneself getting wpakcr and 
weaker but so slowly—and those endless lonesome nights! How many 
of them could one pass through, while the cruel moon stands still 
above one’s head? When will tliis night come to an end? What 
shall I do when it does ? If I had only started on horseback—a horse 
would support one in more ways than one for some time. Then would 
come fits of anger and bitterness, and my band would instinctively 
feel my j^ocket to find if the two precious cartridges -were still safe 
which I had put by in case the worst should come to the worst— 
anything is better than to die inch by inch like this. 

The longest night must come to an end ; the moon slowly moved 
across the canof^ and at last the first faint flush of dayliglit began to 
show itself. I eat a few slices of cold grouse, then tighten my belt 
to the last hole and slowly climb the canon. The continuous walk¬ 
ing and raw feet are beginning to tell, there is but little elasticity 
left in the step now. It is a long pull up to tlui top of the canon, 
and a long pull down and up several more. I am still going south¬ 
west, and still looking for the track to the valley in vain. The 
country at last opens out, the canons are apparently left behind. 1 
take several long spies thr6ugh my telescope, but see nothing to give 
grounds for hope. Some way in front there is a long belt of dense 
pine wood, extending perhaps some miles. After debating for some 
time which side to go, I deckle, for no particular reason, as one side is 
as good as the other, to go to the left of it. I trudge on, a sorry object, 
lame from raw heels owing to the three days’ walking in light shoes, 
and slipping down the sides of the canons, with a nigger-l)lack face 
from sitting two nights in the smoke of the fire, witlx a rudimentary 
beard to set it off, a dirty sliivt, a rifle, a coat over my arm, and 
half a grouse in my knickerhocker pocket. Slow!}-, wearily, and 
hopelessly I am crawling on, when suddenly out of the vciy wood I 
had been debating about, .some half a mile away, there steps forth a 
.man in a red shirt and calmly sits down. I can hardly believe my 
eyes—after so long a solitude the sudden and unexpected appearance 
of a man seemed impossible. Slowly I drag myself up to him. He 
never moves, but remains sitting there in his red shirt and bxickskin 
suit, enormous hat and brown beard. When within speaking dis¬ 
tance iny first words are, as soon as I can get them out: ‘ I have 

never been so glad to see anyone before, and don’t much expect I 
ever shall be again! ’ ‘ Well, I guess you’re lost. How did you get. 

here?’ I told him shortly what had happened. ‘Oh, you’re with, 
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Bob Stewart, are you ? Dirty*Bob. I knew him well, but it’s the 
greatest chance in the world that you came across me. I live ten 
miles away down there in the valley, and I only came up here last. * 
night, with a couple of horses, to try to get a bait for a bear trap. 
You know if I can get hold of a bear the grease will do for my cook¬ 
ing all through the winter. But come along, I guess you’re hungry. 
'I’ve got my tepe quite close by.’ And he strode along, leading the 
way into a fringe of timbet* wliere his t^po was concealed and a couple 
of horses. It appeared that his name was Frank Sykes, and that be 
lived entirely alone, hardly seeing the face of a white man from year’s 
end to year’s end. Why he lived this solitary life I do not know— 
certainly not for want of conversational powers, as he never stopped 
talking the whole time I was with liiin. After rummaging about in 
his tepe, he produced some potatoes and dried pemmican, but I 
couldn't eat much. 

‘Now, then, we must find your party. IIow did 3^011 come up to 
3’our last camping place? ’ 

‘ I remember we passed ])y a place called Paint and we were 
on our way to the I'en Sleep lakes.’ 

‘ Oh ! then I know where Bob would probably camp if you can>c 
by I^iint Rock about midday. ITow did yon miss your caiTip ? ’ 

' r marked the camp by a curious bill in front of it with dead 
limber at one end and a sti'aight })recipice of red rock the other, and 
went back to it; but when I got there I couldn't find a vestige of 
the camp, or horses, or anything else. I must have been beluivl 
time, as they were going to move camj) at twelve o’clock, and they 
must have stai-tcd in tlie direction of the Ten Sleep lakes, hoping 
to juck me up on the wa}^’ 

‘Oh!’ said Frank Sykes, ‘as to the rock, tliero arc a dozen just 
exactly alike round tliere, and 3'ou would liardl3" tell them apart. I 
<‘Xpect you went back to the wrong one, though (he camp <ouIdn’t be 
\ory far awa3^ If you get on to that mare wc will soon see whether 
tliey liave moved or not, and if they iiave we can follow them. Mind- 
how you get on to her. She is raHnu* liandy witli her liind legs. I 
am afraid I haven't got another saddle for luu’.' 

My fc^et iK'ing mucli swolh'ii hurt a good (h^al as they hung down 
tlie sides of the mare without saddle or stirrups; but what was that 
compared with tlie great jo}'^ of being with a human lieing again 
and being found instead of lost! ilow lucky it wa>s that I hail 
passed to the left instead of to the right of that long thick belt of 
timber which I was debating about, or I sliould nt*ver have come 
across Frank Sykes! It ajipeared that he had seen me coming 
along, and that liis first impulse in a countr}'' wlicre people iniiul 
their own business, and arc verv averse to a snub, bad been to avoid 
me and let me pass, but my woe-begone ajipearancc had arrested his 
attention, and determined him to show himself and to await dcvelopr 
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mcutdi And how fortunate that I happened to say just the right 

thing to start with ! Had nty first words been to ask him questions 
about himself and what he was doing, the result would in all pro¬ 
bability have been to turn him round upon bis heel and send him off 
without a, word. But, however disinclined he might have been for 
my company, he would have found it no easy matter to get rid of me 
even hdd he been the reddest of Red Indians,: the sight of a human 
being was life from death, and the prospect of even spending the 
rpst of my days there was infinitely preferable to dying slowly of 
starvation. He asked me what- I intended doing when he saw me, 
and which way T was going. I told him that I meant to go along 
the edge of the mountains where they overhung the plain till T came 
across some trail leading down to tlie valley, Which I meant to follow 
as I had heard that the valley was inliabited in ])laceR. 

‘ So it is/ he said, ‘ but there are no trails leading down : the 
people live some way below and i»ever come up into the mountains; 
and you might have gone on south-west as long as you pleased and 
you wuuld no\i«r have found any one. Throw' ^hat compass away, 
that's no use in the mountains and amongst the canons ; you cannot 
steer by that. Watch the w'ater and the sun; if you liad follow'ed 
the running water you wT)uld have been sure to come across some one 
in time. Why, if you had gone on tlie way you were going when 
I came across you, in four miles you woiild run into about tlie 
darfidest lot of caiions you ever saw in your life, and plenty of them ; 
and as for people, you wouldn’t liave seen a soul barring one Sw^ede, 
who has a horse mnch in* the mountains about, sixtv miles from here. 
There isn’t a soul who lives in them, and it would have been a great 
chance if you had come across liiin.’ 

‘ Well/ I said, ‘ that certainly makes tlie ])leasure of your society 
all the greater.’ 

And so we go riding on througli the pine-woods, open glades, and 
•fallen timber. As I bad first gone in a northerly direction and then 
turned back along the edge of tlie mountains in a southerly direction, 
my wanderings had not taken me any very great distance from tlie 
spot near whheh Frank Sykes expected that wo Lad pitched the camp. 
After threading bis way througli the mountains for many hours 
with the accompaniment of a flow^ of conversation which never ceased 
for a moment, towards the evening we see a single horseman riding 
along, and T recognise the trusty ]Mike with Red on his back. 
Greetings and welcomings are interclianged more sincere in their 
heartiness than the conventional how do you do? I exjilain how I 
had gone back to a rock which did not mark the camp, and Red told 
how they bad packed everything by midday, and waited and waited 
for me, and then unpacked again and commenced to search ; how 
they had found the trail of ray morning’s search for game leading 
into the mountains, the corrugated soles of my lawn-tennis shoes 
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having left marks easily distinguishable in any soft places; how 
they had followed thia and lost it, and wore now just hunting 
round the camp, 

Eed now leads the way, with the unerring instinct of the native 
mountaineer; we pass in succession four hills so closely r^psembling 
the one which overhung our camp and each other that it was almost 
impossible to tell them apart—they must ha\ e been the result of 
some volcanic upheaval; afid there at last are the little white tents 
1 thought I should never see again! A hearty shout of welcon^e 
goes uj) through the pine trees; the ^jarty gathers round the fire, 
and, after regaling itself on an elk which L. had brought down while 
searching for me, goes again through the events of the last three 
days. Every conjecture, in which bears, and cliffs, and broken legs, 
and Indians figured, had been made to account for my disappearance, 
and the search had been conducted high and low. But all’s well that 
ends well, and it was a merry night round the camp fire; for myself 
I could eat but little, a three days’ walk and two nights and a half 
without sleep, had taken away all desire for food ; bul^Frank Sykes 
made up for it by stowing away more meat than any two of us, and 
talking more than any three. All through the night we hear the 
hum of his voice, as he lies between Bob Htewart and Eed, and un¬ 
burdens himself of a silence of four months, till our tent suddenly 
comes down about our ears, borne down by the weight of the snow 
whi('h has been falling with a solid persistency. 

If anything could have added to one’s joy at being found instead 
of lost, at being among friends instead of wandering alone in the 
mountains, it was the sight next morning of the whole country round 
lying wrapped in a thick white slu’oud, and the branches of the pine 
trees bending low under the weight of a foot of snow. 

Ho ended an experience—not untowardly. But within a week of 
my return to camp we were hunting for my companion as he had 
been limiting for me, and for seven days seiircliing for that which we 
dreaded to find; and which, when we did find it, was all that re¬ 
mained of one of the trucsi. and bravest ]^iu»lishnien who hjive ever 
been taken Jiy the love of adventure to thi' far-off Eocky iSIountains, 
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ONE OF THE ^ SIX 'HUNDRED' 

ON THE BALACLAVA CHARGE 

I WISH to tell of wlijit I, as a private soldier in the ranks of one 
of its regiments, saw of the doings of the Light Brigade in its 
memorable and glorious charge, and what befell in our Russian 
captivity my comrades and myself who bad the ill-fortune to become 
prisoners of war. Of the man<eu\Ting of the early morning I shall 
say nothing, and but little of the glorious charge of the Heavy 
Cavalry, a gdoddealof which, with muttered anger at being restrained 
from striking in on the Russian flank, we Light-Bobs witnessed from 
our iiosition near the hither end of the Causeway Ridge. We saw 
the straining gallop of the red-coated troopers and their swords 
flashing in the air; we heard the wild shout of the Inniskillings, 
and the hoarse roar of ‘ Scotland for Ever! ’ from the throjits of the 
Greys; and we, envious yet admiring, gave back a cheer and tlie 
brotherly shout of ‘Good o]d Heavies!’ Trumpet-Major Joy, of 
the I7th liUncers, was 'Lord Lucan’s field-trumpeter, and we men of 
that corps envied him his good luck, for we made sure he had charged 
with the Heavies ; but this was not so, and, tied as he was to the 
divisional commander, he ha<l the misfortune also not to sliare in 
the charge of the Light Brigade ; wherefore we have been obliged to 
exclude him from our commemorative banquets ever since, as no man 
can take part in them who did not actually ride the cliarge down 
the valley. 

The 17th Lancers had been unfortunate in regard of their com¬ 
manding officers. Colonel Lawrenson, who had brought* us out, went 
sick the day after the Alma, during which battle he rode almost 
doubled up, as we thought, with cholera. We did not greatly regret 
him, for we considered him a little too extra-dainty for the rough- 
and-ready business of warfare. When after the battle we and the 
11th Hussars were sent forward after the retreating enemy, he called 
many a good soldier a coward for roughly handling Russian soldiers 
who resisted capture. An officer I tackled fired a pistpl-shot at me 
point blank, which carried away one of the rings of my horse’s bit. 
I pulled quick upon him and felled him with the butt of my lance, 
for doing which Colonel Lawrenson called me a coward—a word hard 
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to stomach even from 'one’s colonel* His successor, Jlajor Willett, 
was a good soldier, but a tyrant. Shortly before the day of 
Balaclava, the C&valry had to turn out and stand to their horses all 
night in very bitter weather. Major "Willett would allow neither 

officer nor man of his regiment to oloak, and tO dO him justice he 
did not do so himself. This needless and wanton exposure—the 
other regiments were comfortably cloaked—wrought his own d&ath; 
he was a corpse before sundown of the following day. Captain Morris, 
who had been on staff duty, and who had seen much war service in 
India, then took command as next senior officer, and it was he who 
led the regiment in the charge. When he came to us from the staff, 
many of the fellows did not know him, dressed as he was in blue 
frock coat and forage cap with gold-edg(^d peak. ‘ Who is he ? ’ was 
their question. ‘ Why, Slacks! ’ was the reply. This was the nick¬ 
name he brought from the 16th Lancers; no man of our corps ever 
knew the signiticance or origin of it. 

When the Heavies and the liussians were having it out, Captain 
Morris moved out and sjioke very earnestly to Lord Card’^an in front 
of the Light Brigade. We heard nothing of the short conversation 
except Cardigan’s hoarse sharp closing words—‘No, no, sir! ’—where¬ 
upon Captain JMorris fell back, uttering the words as he wheeled 
his horse in front of the right squadron—‘My God, my God, what 
a chance we are losing! ’—at the same tiine|slapping his sword sharjily 
against his leg, as if in anger. I among others distinctly heard the 
words and marked the gesture, and we were not slow to believe that 
he had suggested to Cardigan that now was the time to strike the 
flank of the Eussian Cavalry, and that Cardigan had rebuffed him. 

After the Heavies’ cliarge the Light Brigade was moved a little 
way ‘ left back ’ and then forward, down into the middle of the uj»per 
jiart of the outer valley, and fronting straight down it, the Heavies 
remaining a little in advance to the right about the crest of the Cause¬ 
way Kidge. We stood halted in those positions for about three quarters 
of an hour, Lord Cardigan in front of his brigade, Lord Lucan on our 
right front about midway between the two brigades. I may here 
describe the composition of the first line of tlie Light Brigade, and 
my own particular place therein. On the right were the 13th Light 
Dragoons (now Hussars), in the centre the 17th Lancers, on the left 
the 11th Hussars, which latter regiment before the charge began was 
ordered back in support, so that during the charge the first line con¬ 
sisted only of the 13th Light Dragoons and the 17th Lancers. All 
three regiments were but of two squadrons each; the formation of 
course was two deep. I belonged to the right troop of the 1st (the 
right) squadron of the 17th Lancers; my squadron leader being Captain 
(now General) K. White, my troop leader Captain Morgan, now Lord 
Tredegar. On the extreme right of the front rank of the squadron 
rode Private John Lee, a grand old soldier who had long served in 
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India and whose time was nearly up; I was next to him, and on my 
left was my comrade Peter Marsh. 

As we stood halted here, Captain Nolan, of the idth Hussars, whom 
we knew as an aide-de-camp of the head-quarter staff, suddenly 
galloped out to the front through the interval between us and the 
13th, .and called out to Captain Morris, who was directly in my 
front, ‘ Where is Lord Lucan ? ’ ‘ Thqre,’ replied Morris, pointing— 

‘ there, on the right front! ^ Then be added, ‘ What is it to be, 
Nolan?—are we going to charge?' Nolan was off already in Lord 
Lucan’s direction, but as he galloped away he shouted to Morris 
over his shoulder, ‘ You will see ! you will see ! ’ Just then we had 
some amusement. Private John Vey, who was the regimental butcher 
and had been slaughtering down at Balaclava, came up at a gallop on 
a troop horse of a Heavy who had been killed, and whom Vey had 
stripped of his belt and arms and accoutred himself with them over 
his white cajivas smock frock, which, as well as his canvas trousers 
tucked into his boots, were covered with blood-stains. His shirt¬ 
sleeves wefe rolled up above his elbows, and his face, arms, and hands 
were smeared with blood, so that as he formed up on Lee’s right 

shouting—he had some drink in him—that ‘ he’d be d-d if he 

was going to be left behind his regiment and so lose the fun,’ he*was 
indeed a gruesome yet laughable figure. Mr. Chadwick, the adjutant, 
ordered him to rein back and join his own troop in the 2nd squadron, 
and I saw no more of him, but I afterwards knew that he rode the 
charge, had his horse shot, but came back unwounded, and was given 
the distinguished corfduct medal. 

I cannot call to mind seeing Lord Imcan come to the front of 
the Light Brigade and speak with Lord Cardigan, although of 
course I know now that be did so. But T distinctly remember that 
Nolan returned to the brigade, and his having a mere momentary 
talk with Cardigan, at the close of which he drew his sword with a 
flourish, as if greatly excited. The blood came into his face—I seem 
to see him now; and then he fell back a little way into Cardigan’s 
left fear, somewhat in front of and to the right of Captain Morris, 
who had taken post in front of his own left squadron. And I 
remember as if it were but yesterday Cardigan’s figure and attitude, as 
he faced the brigade and in his strong hoarse voice gave the 
momentous word of command, ‘ The brigade will advance! First 
squadron of 17th Lancers direct!’ Calm as on parade—calmer 
indeed by far than his wont on parade—stately, square and erect, 
master of himself, his brigade, and his noble charger, Cardigan 
looked the ideal cavalry leader, with his stem firm face and hie quiet 
soldierly bearing. His long military seat was perfection on the 
thoroughbred chestnut ‘ Eonald' with the ‘ white stockings ’ on the 
near hind and fore, which my father, his old riding-master, had broken 
for him. He was in the full uniform of his old corps, the 11th 
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Hussars, and tie mxo tUe pUsse, not slung, but put on like a patrol 
jacket, its front one blaze of gold lace. His drawn sword was in his 
hand kt the slope? and never saw I man fitter to wield the weapon. 

As I have said, he gave the word of command, and then turning 
his head toward his trumpeter, Britten of the Lancers, he quietly said, 
‘ Sound the Advance ! ’ and wheeled his horse, facing the dark mass 
at the farther end of the valley which we knew to be the eneitny. 
The trumpeter sounded the ‘ Walk; ’ after a few horse-lengths came 
the ‘ Trot/ I did not hear the ‘ Gallop,' but it was sounded. 
Neither voice nor trumpet, so far as I know, ordered the ‘ Charge ; ’ 
Britten was a dead man in a few strides after he had sounded the 
‘ Gallop/ We had ridden barely two hundred yards and were still 
at the trot, when poor Nolan's fate came to him, I did not see him 
cross Cardigan's front, but I did see the shell explode, of which a 
fragment struck him. From his raised sword-hand dropped the 
sword, but the arm remained erect. Kinglake writes that ‘ what 
had once been Nolan ’ maintained the strong military seat until the 
‘ erect form dropped out of the saddle;' but this was not^ so. The 
sword-arm indeed remained upraised and rigid, but all the other 
limbs so curled in on the contorted trunk as by a spasm, that we 
wondered how for the moment the huddled form kept the saddle. 
It was the sudden convulsive twitch of the bridle hand inward on 
the chest that caused the charger to wheel rearward so abruptly. 
The weird shriek and the awful face as rider and horse disappeared 
haunt me now to this day, the first horror of that ride of horrors. 

As the line at the trumpet sound broke from the trot into the 
gallop. Lord Cardigan, almost directly behind whom I rode, turned 
his head leftward toward Captain IMorris and shouted hoarsely, ‘ Steady, 
steady, Captain Alorris! ’ The injunction was no doubt pointed 
specially at the latter, because he, commanding the regiment one 
of the squadrons of which had been named to direct, was held in a 
manner responsible to the brigade commander for both the 2 )ace 
and direction of the whole line. Later, when we were .in the midst 
of our torture, and, mad to he out of it and have our revenge, were 
forcing the pace, I heard again, high above the turmoil and din, 
Cardigan’s sonorous command, ‘Steady, steady, the 17th Lancers!’ 
and observed him check with voice and outstretched sword Captain 
WTiite, my squadron leader, as he shot forward abreast of the stern 
disciplined chief leading the brigade. But, resolute man though he 
was, the time had come when neither the commands nor the example 
of Cardigan availed to restrain the pace of his brigade; and when to 
maintain his position in advance, indeed, if he were to escape being 
ridden down, he had to let his charger out from the gallop to the 
charge. For hell had opened upon us from front and either flank, and 
it kept open upon us during^the minutes—they seemed hours—which 
pass^ while we traversed the mile and a-quarter at the end of which 
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was the enemy. The broken and fast-thinning ranks-raised rugged 
peals of wild fierce cheering that only swelled the louder as the shot 
and shell from the battery tore gaps through us, a'nd the enfilading 
musketry fire from the Infantry in both flanks brought down horses 
and men. Yet in this stress it was fine to see how strong was the 
bond of discipline and obedience, ‘ Close in! close in! ’ was the 
<’onstant command of the squadron and troop officers as the casualties 
made gaps in the ragged line, but the order was scarcely needed, for 
of their own instance and, as it seemed, mechanically, men and 
horses alike sought to regain the touch. 

We had not broke into the charging pace when poor old John 
Lee, my right-hand man on the flank of the regiment, was all 
but smashed by a shell; he gave my arm a twitch, as with a strange 
smile on his worn old face he quietly said, ‘ Domino! chum,’ and fell 
out of the saddle. His old grey mare kept alongside of me for 
some distance, treading -on and tearing out her entrails as she 
galloped,' till at length she dropped with a strange shriek. I have 
mentioned^'that my comrade, Peter Marsh, was my left-hand man ; 
next beyond him was Private Dudley. The exidosion of a shell had 
swept down four or five men on Dudley's left, and I heard him ask 

Marsh if he had noticed ‘ what a ht)le that b-shell had made ’ on 

his left front. ‘ Hold your foul-mouthed tongue,’ answered Peter, 
‘ swearing like a blackguard, wlion you may be knocked into 
eternity next minute!’ Just then I got a musket-bullet through 
iny right knee, and another in the shin, and luy horse had three 
bullet wounds in the neck. Man and horse were bleeding so fast 
that Marsh begged me to fall out; but I -would not, pointing out 
that in a few minutes we must be into them, and so I sent my 
spurs well home, and faced it out with my comrades. It was about 
this time that Sergeant Talbot had his head clean carried off by 
a round shot, yet for about thirty yards further the headless body 
kept tlxc saddle, the lance at the charge firmly gripped under the 
right arm, "My narrative may seem barren of incidents of the 
charge, but amid the crash of shells and the whistle of bullets, the 
cheers and the dying cries of comrades, the sense of personal 
danger, the pain of w^ounds, and the consuming passion to reach 
an enemy, be must be an exceptional man who is cool enough 
and curious enough to be looking serenely about him for what 
painters call ‘ local colour.' . I had a good deal of ‘ local colour ’ 
myself, but it was running down the leg of my overalls from my 
wounded knee. 

Well, we were nearly out of it at last, and close on those cursed 
guns. Cardigan was still straight in front of me, steady as a church, 
but now his sword was in the air; he turned in his saddle for an 
instant, and shouted his final command, ‘ Steady! steady! Close in!’ 
immediately afterwards there crashed into us a regular volley from 
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the Russian cannon. I saw Captain White go down and Cardigan 
disappear intOi the smoke. A moment more and I was within it 
myself. A shell burst right over my head with a hellish crash that 
all but stunned me. Immediately after I felt my horse under me 
take a tremendous leap into the air. What he jumped I never saw 
or knew; the smoke was so thick I could not see my armV'length 
around me. Through the dense veil I heard noises of fighting and 
slaughter, but saw no obstacle, no adversary, no gun or gunner, and, 
in short., was through and beyond the Russian battery before I knew 
for certain that I had reached it. 

I then found that none of my comrades w'ere close to me; there 
was no longer any semblance of a line. No man of the Lancers was 
on my right, a group was a little way on my left. Lord Cardigan 
must liave increased his distance during or after passing through 
the battery, for I now saw him some way ahead, alone in the 
midst of a knot of Cossacks, At this moment Lieutcrfant Maxse, his 
Lordship’s aide-de-camp, came back out of the tussle, ?y;id crossed my 
front as I was riding forward. I saw that bo was badly wounded ; 
and lie called to me, ‘ For God's sake, Lancer, don’t ride over me! 
See wlicre Lord Cardigan is,’pointing to him, ‘ nilly on him!’ I 
was hurrying on to support the brigade commander, when a Cossack 
came at me and sent his lance into my right thigh. I went for him, 
but he bolted; I overtook him, drove my lance into his back and un¬ 
horsed him just in front of two Russian guns which were in posses¬ 
sion of Sergeant-lVTajors Lincoln and iSmiJ^h, of the 13th Light 
Dragoons, and other men of the Brigade. When pursuing the Cossack 
T noticed Colonel Mayow deal very cleverly with a big Russian 
cavalry officer. He tipped off his shako with the point of liis sword, 
and then laid his head rigid open with tlie old cut seven. The cliase 
of my Cossack had diverted me from rallying on I.K>rd (Jardig.an; he 
was now nowhere to be seen, nor did I ever again set eyes on the chief 
who had led us down the valley so grandly. The handful with the guns, 
to which I momentarily attached myself, were presently outnumbered 
and overpowered, the two sergeant-majors being taken prisoners, 
having been dismounted. I then rode towards Private Samuel 
Parkes, of the 4th Light Dragoons, who, supporting with one arm 
the wounded Trumpet-lMajor (Crawford) of his regiment, was with 
the other cutting and slashing at the enemies surrounding them.' 
I struck in to aid the gallant fellow, who was not overpowered until his 
sword was shot away, when he and the trumpet-major were taken 
prisoners, and it was with difficulty I was able to cut my way out. 
Presently there joined me two other men, Mustard, of my own corps, 
and Fletcher, of the 4th Light Dragoons. We were now through and 
on the further side of a considerable body of the Russian cavalry, and 
so near the bottom of the valley that we could well discern the Tcher- 

* For this act of valour Parkes received the Victoria Cross. 
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naya river. But we were all three wearied and weakened by loss of 
blood; our horses wounded in many places; there were enemies all 
about us, and we thought it was about time to be getting back. I 
remember reading in the regimental library of an officer who said to 
his commander ‘ We have done enough for honour.’ That was our 
humble! opinion too, and we turned our horses’ heads. We forced 
our way through ring after ring of enemies, fell in with my com¬ 
rade Peter Marsh, and rode rearward, breaking through party after 
party of Cossacks, until we heard the familiar voice of Corporal 
Morley,® of our regiment, a great, rough, bellowing NotCingham man. 
He had lost his lance hat, and his long hair was flying out in the 
wind as he roared, ‘ Coom ’ere! coom ’ere! Fall in, lads, fall in!’ 
Well, with shouts and oaths he had collected some twenty troopers of 
various regiments. We fell in with the handful this man of the 
hour had rallied to liim, and there joined us also under his leader¬ 
ship Sergeant-Major Kanson and Private John Penn, of the 17th. 
Penn, a tough old warrior who had served with the 3rd Light in 
the Sikh war," had killed a Russian officer, dismounted, and with 
great deliberation accoutred himself with the belt and sword of the 
defunct, in which he made a great show.® A body of Russian Hussars 
blocked our way. Morley, roaring Nottingham oaths by way of en¬ 
couragement, led us straight at them, and we went through and 
out at the other side as if they had been made of tinsel i>aper. 
As we rode up the valley, pui'sued by some Hussars and Cossacks, 
my horse was wounded l^y a bullet in the shoulder, and I had hard 
work to put the poorbottst along. Presently we were abreast of the 
Infantry who had blazed into our right as we went down; and we 
had to take their fire again, this time on our- left. Their firing was 
very impartial; their own Hussars and Cossacks following close on 
us suffered from it as well as we. Not many of Corj^o)’al Morley’s* 
party got back. ^My horse was shot dead, riddled with bullets. One 
bullet struck me on the forehea^l, another passed through the top of 
my shoulder; while struggling out from under iny dead horse a Cos¬ 
sack standing over me stabbed me with his lance once in the neck 
near the jugular, again above the collar-bone, several times in the 
back, and once under the short rib; and when, having regained my 
feet, I was trying to draw my sword, he sent his lance through the 
palm of my hand.' I believe he would have succeeded in killing me, 
clumsy as he was, if I had not blinded him for the moment with a 
handful of sand. Fletcher at the same time lost his horse, and, it 

* Morley took his discharge in 1856, because he was not awarded the Distinguished 
Conduct medal, which certainly should have been given him. He went to Ameriea,. 
fonght on the Northern side all through the Civil War, was twice taken prisoner, and 
spent a year in * Libby * prison, retired with the rank of captain, and is now employed 
in the War Department at Washington. 

* Fenn received the Distinguished Conduct m^l, and the Queen presented him 
with a gold watch. 
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seems, was wounded. We were very roughly used. The Cossacks at 
first hauled us along by the tails of our coatees and our haversacks. 
When we got on foot they drove their lance-butts into our backs to 
stir us on. With iny shattered knee and the other bullet wound on 
the shin of the same leg, I could barely limp, and good old Fletcher 
said ‘ Cet on my back, chum! ’ I did so, and then found that he 
had been shot through the back of the head. When I told*him of 
this, his only answer was, ‘ 0h, never mind that, it’s not much, I don’t 
think.’ But it was that much that he died of the wound a few day.s 
later; and here he was, a doomed man himself, making light of a 
mortal wound, and carrying a chance comrade of another regiment on 
his back. I can write this, but I could not tell of it ’in siieech, 
because I know should play tlie woman. 

When we reached the Tchernaya, the Eiissians were as kind to 
us as the Cossacks had been brutal before. We found there a number 
of comrades ; for some of us water was fetched, to others was given 
vodki. We were soon conveyed in bullock-carts to a* village a little 
distance in rear, where our w'ounds were attended to. 1 placed on the 
window-ledge the bullet which had been extracted from my knee. 
The Kussian sentry took it .and asked by signs if it had wounded me. 

I nodded, whereupon the Euski spat n])on it and threw it out of 
window, exclaiming, ‘ Sukin sin ! ’—son of a female dog. A strange 
thing happened this afternoon. Private John Bevin, of the 8th 
Hussars, had been having his woirnds dressed. A Eussian cjrvalrymau 
who w'as lying on the opposite side of the hut, and who had two 
desperate sword-cuts on the head and three lingers off, had been 
looking hard at Bevin for some time. At hist he got up, crossed th(! 
floor, and made Bevin understand tliat, he it was who had cut the 
Eussian al)out so severely. Bevin cheerfully owned to the charge, 
and, pointing to the fragment left of his own right ear, gave tlie 
Russian to understand that it was he who had played the part of St. 
Peter. Whereupon the two fraternised, and Bevin had to resort to 
much artifice to escape being kissed by the battered Muscovite. 

About four the same afternoon, when we were all very stiff and 
sore. General Liprandi, the Eussian commander, was so good as fo 
pay us a visit. He was very pleasant, and spoke excellent English. 
‘ Come now, men,’ he asked, ‘ what did they give you to drink ? Did 
they not prime you with spirits to come down and attack us in such 
a mad manner ? ’ William Kirk, of the 17th Lancers, an unwounded 
prisoner who had lost his horse, was leaning against tlie door when 
Liprandi spoke. He had been punishing the Eussian vodki a bit, 
and he stepped up to the General and said, ‘ You think we were 
drunk ? By God, I tell you that if we had so much as smelt the 
barrel, we would have taken half Eussia by this time!’ Liprandi 
looked at him with a smile and remarked quite humorously, ‘ Indeed, 
then to be sure we should have had a poor chance! ’ Sergeant-Major 
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Fowler, of the.4th Light Dragoons, had been run through the back 
by a Cossack lance, and was sitting in a comer. He was a fine digni- 
. fied soldier, a gentleman bom I believe, and one of the handsomest 
» men in the Light Brigade. To give more room in the carts to his 
comrades, he walked every .step of the fifty miles to Simferopol; hiS 
wound mortified, and he died within the week after his capture. 
Eaisiilg himself with great pain and difficulty, for his wound had 
stiffened, he stood upright and severely checked Kirk for his imperti- 
,nent forwardness ; then coming smartly to' attention ’ before Liprandi 
and saluting the General, he said with great earnestness : ‘ On my 
honour, sir, except for the vodki that your men have given to some 
of them, there is not a man of us who has tasted food or drink this 
day. We left camp before daylight; and were continuously in the 
. field until we became prisoners of war. Our uncooked rations are 
still in our haversacks. Our daily issue of a mouthful of rum is made 
in the afternoon, and, believe me, sir, we don't hoard it. I wish all 
^the men Who have gone to their account this day were as free of sin 
. as they wei;p of drink! ’ Liprandi was moved. ‘ You are noble 
fellows,’ said he, ‘ and I am sincerely sorry for you. I will order you 
some vodki, and will send you also some pens, -ink, and paper, for 
some of you at least have parents, wives, or sweethearts; so write and 
tell them that they can rely on your being well treated.’ 

Soon after the General had gone, the surgeons entered and set 
about amputating a leg of each of four men. They did not use chloro¬ 
form, but simply sprinkled cold water on the poor fellows’ faces. It 
seemed a butcherly job,, and certainly was a sickening sight; nor was 
. any good purpose Served, for each of the sufferers died immediately 
^ on the removal of the limb, ^ At night we were served out, instead of 
blankets, with the greatcoats which the Turks had'left behind when they 
, evacuated the redoubts. They swarmed with vermin, hut the night was 
bitterly cold, and we found them very acceptable. Next morning 
, General liiprandi paid us another visit to tell us that a flag of.truce had 
been sent to him from the English camp, requesting pennission to bury 
our dead; and that he had replied that the Russians were Christians, 

^ and would undertake the decent interment of the English dead. He 
then asked whether we had any idea how many of our horses Had 
been killed. Of course we had not, and he informed us that the 
number was 404. As he was leaving, he again denounced the charge 
as * sheer madness,’ but repeated that we were * noble fellows.’ 

That same night we started for Simferopol, in one-horse carts, two 
men in a cart fying on straw. We travelled by night, covering the 
fifty miles in fpur marches. At the halting-place at Livadia a 
.Russian officer annexed my spurs, but was civil enough to give‘me 
twenty copecks for them, which coin the Russian orderlies stole from 
me when carrying me into Simferopol Hospital. When we were 
.stripped there, most of our uniforms were so stiff with blood that 
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they could have stood on end of themselves. After a week’s rest, it 
was found that the wounded limbs of several poor fellows were morti¬ 
fying, and ain^ut/ation in those cases was resorted to, but with very 
bad results, for of nine men operated on, only one survived. On 
the 3rJ of November the Grand Dukes Nicholas and Michael, sons of 
the Eussian Emperor, came to Simferopol on their way to Sevastopol, 
and paid us a visit in the hospital. They asked us whether we were 
comfortable, and if they could do anything for us. We laid aside 
sliyness in the presence of so great personages, and bluntly com¬ 
plained of the food served to us, which consisted of black bread,'* each 
loaf weigliing from thirty to forty pounds, cabbage soup, which was 
to us horrible, made as it .was of cabbage, small lumps of meat, 
vinegar and oil, which mixture was boiled in a large iron pot 
with garlic, after which the pot was brought into the ward, and the 
order of the day was that we should all sit round it with great wooden 
spoons, and dip into it for luck. He was indeed a fortunate man 
who chanced to fish out one of the sparse morsels of meat. The 
(Jrarid Duke'Nicholas said lie -was aware tliat it was •not Encflish 


soldiers’ diet, but that it wtis exactly the same i*ation on which the 
Eussian soldiers were marching and fighting; and he added that as 
we got further into the interior of Eussia we should find our food 
improve. He* said it was a great pity to see such fine men knocked 
about as we had been; and before leaving,'told us that any com¬ 
plaints we should desini to make we were> to n^port the same just as' 
if VC were with our regiments, andw’e might rely i hat they should be 
inquired into. Plenty of visitors came to see us'daily. A kind French 
lady, Madame Jactp-iemire, frequently broiiglit ns wiii(% grapes, and 
l>iscuits ; she would go down on her knees by the bedside of the 
X)Oor fellows who wore waiting for death’ and pray with them. The 
wounded Eussians brought here after the buttle of Inkermaii died 
like flies; every morning five or six carts piled high with dead bodies 
• passed our windows on the way to the dead-pit. Every hole and 
corner of the great hosjjital was crammed with wounded men, three 
out of four of wdiom were the victims of bayonet wounds, so that the 
fighting must liave been very close. They looked anything but 
pleasant at us Englishmen, and indeed there was one row. William 
Kirk of the Lancers, lying sick in the next ward to me among a 
number of Eussian soldiers, was spit on by two of them. He up like 
a shot, and went at the crowd of them with his fists. After a struggle 
he was overpowered, thrust by the orderlies into soiqething like a 
strait-jacket, and tied down on his bed, where he remained till the 


* Mr. Kinglakc errs in slating:, on the authority of General Todleben, that the 
Russian soldiers subscribed of their pay to buy white loaves for the English i)risoners. 
They were very friendly and kindly, they gave us of their vodki, and did buy for us 
milk with oil and vinegar, fruit, Jcc., but it was not until we reached Kharkoff that 
we saw white bread, and then it was supplied, not by soldiers, but by citizens. 
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evening, when the surgeon released him, threatening him with severe 
punishment if he used his fists again. He died very soon after, and! 
our suspicion was that he had been poisoned that same night. 

I felt greatly relieved when we became so far convalescent as to 
be able to quit tliis hospital and be sent on the inarch further into 
the interior. F-ach man received an outfit of long boots, a sheepskiir 
coat, a black coat, t\vo l Ough shirts, pieces of rug for socks, and a fur 
cap with fla})s. It was on Christmas afternoon (1854) that we were 
rBinOVed from the hospital to tho prison. The sergeant of the guard 
sold for us the TnrkisJi greatcoats we had no further need of, and 
bought vodki for us with the proceeds. We kept our Christmavv 
sitting round al)ig fii'e, passing tlie bottle till the vodki was all gone,, 
the Russian gUard shaving with us as boon companions. Next mornings 
ill a blustering, freezing snow-storm, we began our march, in couipan;y 
with a gang of convicts in leg-irons and each handcuffed to a long 
chain. They.were soldiers who had misbehaved at Inkerman ; most 
of them were Poles, and we were told that they w'ere bound for Siberia. 
IMy knee was still bent, and I walked with a crutch, so that 1 soon felf 
behind a long distance. Two men of the escort were sent hack for me, 
,and the good fellows, ])itying my painful condition, made a seat for 
me with their muskets, and in this ‘ king’s chair,’ with an arm rounif 
the neck of each, they carried me to the end of the day's march. 

9 

During the rest of the long journey, whh^h lasted for days, I travelled 
in a bullock-cart by the officer’s order. Our men and the escort wi're* 
very friendly together ; tliey used to marcli along singing and laugh¬ 
ing linked arm and ann. We were billeted in the filthy huts of the 
Russian villages-we passed through, and it must have ])een in^tlir 
foul air of those stinking hovels where three of us, of whom 1 was one, 
caught a violent fever, raving in which we were left beliind in the 
hospital of Alexandrovska, where we were well treated, and received 
the greatest kindness. Poor Brown died two days after admission. 
Harris and myself at the end of a month were well enough to resume ‘ 
our inarch. At Ekaterinovslow, a large and fine city, we were joined 
by three French soldiers, two of whom were prisoners of war, one a 
deserter, and by two l^nglish infantrymen who were deserters. The 
Russian soldiers hated deserters, and they always got the roughest of 
treatment; while the prisoners of war were billeted and were regarded 
by the escort as comrades, the deserters were shoved into the prisons 
and we saw them only during the march. At the daily roll-call before 
starting, when, a prisoner’s name was called, he would be patted on 
the back and called a ‘ good man ; ’ wlien a deserter answered to his^ 
name, he would be pushed rudely to one side, spat on, and called a 
‘ Sukin sin.’ Of course we English prisoners never spoke to our two 
disgraceful countrymen ; but I felt great pity for the French deserter 
when he told me his story. When in the advanced trenches, he said, 
his party was much annoye 1 by the fire of a Russian sharpshooter in 
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&n adjacent rifle-pit, and the officer •exclaimed that he wished to God 
gome one would kill the fellow. Presently this man, by his own 
account, crept forward in the darkness, shot the sharpshooter and ran 
in under a heavy fire from both sides. On his return the officer asked 
where he had been, jmd when he answered, instead of being praised 
ns he expected, he was ordered into arrcvst. In liis jmssion he ran at 
the officer, knocked him down, leaped out of the trench, and ran to 
the Eussians under fire. I was told that soon after be left us he 
died broken-hearted at Tambofif* 

During our three weeks’ march from Ekaterinovslow to Kharkoflf, 
we from time to time met very large bodies of reinforcements going 
toward Sevastopol, consisting for the most part of,old men and young 
lads, scarcely able to carry their guns. Tliey woxxld point their guns 
at us and shout, ‘ Angleski! Sevastopol! ’ AVe used to advise them 
to make liaste, because for the present the English liad not got many 
Eussians to shoot at. At Kharkoff we w’ere quartered^ in the prison, 
but were under no restrictions. Soon after our arruul a lady came 
into our room and asked us, in our own language, wlu^.her we were 
the English prisoners. When we told her we were, she took us all 
to her own house, and treated us witli great kindness. M^hen the 
time to leave came, she got })ermission from the Governor of the place 
for me to remain behind until the spiing weatlier should come, and 
slie furnished me with an outfit of clotlios and linen. I was very 
comfortable under her roof, and I spent my t ime in making her a 
'little flower garden with a pretty border. The good lady promised ‘ 
that it should never be destroyed or altered. At Easter came the 
fine weather, and I rather reluctantly had to start for Veronesch with 
a fresh relay of prisoners. There I was heartily welcomed by my 
comi’ades, who had quite given me up for lost. Our Veronesch 
quarters were very comfortable; we had a large house assigned to 
us, specially furnished for the occasion ; we had the liberty of the 
whole town, and received many invitations to Eussian houses. We 
lived well on white bread, beef, mutton, and jileuty of*eggs and 
milk; and we had one rouble each every five days for spending 
money. We resolved among ourselves that if any man of us disgraced 
the English good name by bad conduct, we should take the punish¬ 
ment of him into our own hands ; and I am proud to say that only 
twice during the three months we spent in A^eronesch did this inflic¬ 
tion become necessary. At the end of that time w’e got the route 
for Odessa, which we knew meant restoration to liberty. One fine 
August morning we left Veronesch, with the good wislies and regrets 
of its inhabitants, who crowded around us wishing-us God-speed with 
great cordiality and earnestness. We returned in very different style 
to our upward journey—travelling in comfortable spring carts at the 
rate of fifty miles a day; But when near Odessa a very unpleasant 
incident occurred. Arriving one night at a village where there was 
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nothing to eat, we commissioned three of our number to go and buy 
provisions in an adjacent village on the other side of a river. On 
their way back, while waiting for a boat, they were suddenly attacked 
by six men with heavy clubs, w1\o felled and all but stunned them. 
Recovering themselves, they went vigorously at ^their assailants, who 
had inade a bad selection, for there were not tliree finer men in the 
Rritish’Cavalry than Bird (8th Hussars), Cooper (13th Light Dragoons), 
and Chapman (4th Dragoon Guards). Setting to business in the good 
old English stylo, they severely punished their antagonists, who boltcd, 
but not before damaging our men considerably. Next morning, the 
three cavalrymen recognised tlieir antagonists among the soldiers of 
the port. Their faces, indeed, would have betrayed them, battered 
and bruised as tliey were. Bird and his two comrades, ravage at the 
unprovoked attack of the night before, were for taking further satis¬ 
faction, when the soldiers fixed bayonets and kept them off. The 
officer came up and gave tlie order to march, but we demanded that 
he should put the six men under arrest. He refused, and struck 
Bird in the f&ce. Bird knocked the officer down with a straight one 
from the shoulder; some of us grasped the muskets of the soldiers, 
others ran to a hut and armed themselves with stakes ]>ulled out of 
its roof. Discretion, however, was thought the better part of valour 
w’hen the officer ordered his men to load with ball-cartridge; but on 
our arrival at Odessa, Bird, Cooper, and Chapman reported the affair 
personally to the Governor, wdio placed the officer and the six men 
‘ under arrest, and, as we were told, X)unished them severely. Two 
days’ march from Odeftsa we met a large batch of Russian soldiers 
who, taken at the Alma and Inkerman, had been piisoners of war 
in England, and, having been exchanged, were on -their way home. 
They greeted us wit!i great warmth, and evidently had found 
England a very pleasant country. ‘Very good stout! very good 
beer! very good beef! Brighton very good! Russia got no Brighton! 
Russia no good ! sorry to come hack ! ’ were their exclamations. 

We vfere not allowed to enter the town of ()dessa, as it was being 
fortified, but were quartered in a fine house on the outskirts standing 
in beautiful grounds. Here we got up theatricals, dancing, and all 
sorts of amusements, and used to have our large room full of Russian 
visitors laughing at Private Warren’s ground and lofty tumbling, and 
joining in the chorus of our songs. But ten days after we reached 
Odessa, H.M.S. ‘ Agamemnon ’ came in under a flag of truce to take 
us off. A good many of us were rather sorry to have to go, for we had 
enjoyed on the whole a very good time and had received most kind and 
friendly treatment! Our Odessa friends rigged us out in underclothing 
and crowded to the wharf to bid us farewell. There was much hand¬ 
shaking and not a few attempts to kiss us; but we could not stand that. 


As we left the wharf we gave our friends three hearty British cheers. 
Thirty-six men of the flight Brigade had been taken prisoners of war 
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on the day of Balaclava. Of those only fifteen came out of captivity. 
Of twelve men of the 17th Lancers taken, there came back three, 
Privates Thomas Marshall, James McAlister, and James W. Wightman. 
We reached the, camp *of our regiment to all’appearance perfect 
Eussians, and were not at first recognised; but when we were, we 
teceived a hearty welcome from officers arid men. But, alas, what a 
mortality among the old ‘ IJeaths M 

To my great delight, however, my old comrade P-etor Marsh was 
still to the fore, having weathered it all through without a scratch or, 
a day’j? sickness. A few days after rejoining we tlixee were tried by 
court-martial for being absent without leave for twelve months ; Of 
which charge we were honourably acquitted and returned to duty. 
My comrades and I saw some tough scenes in the Indian Mutiny, 
but on them I will not now enlarge. 

My two steadfast chums Marsli and jMustard and I are now for' 
some years settled down near to each other, and ^at our Annual 
Commemoration Banquet, and on Christmas Days and Bank Holidays, 
we tliree old comrades fight our battles o’er again, aftid thank God' 
that we are alive to do so. 

J. W. Wightman 
{lafe\lih Lancers); Secretanj Balaclava' 
Commemoration Society. 
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STEVENS AND THE WELLINGTON 

« 

MEMORIAL 


At last tliei'e seems to be a fair prospect that one blot on our artistic 
reputation—which can afford no room for blots—^is about to be wiped 
out. Sir Frederick Leighton has set a scheme afoot for moving the 
Wellington monument in St. Paul's to the site for which it was 
designed. It appears, from hia-letter to the Times of a fortnight ago, 
that the Cathedral authorities are at last alive to the crii;ne they have 
liecn abetting all these years, and so nothing stands in the way of a 
move, except the collection of a modest sum of money. Seeing what, 
an artist we can boast in Alfred Stevens, and what a masterpiece in 
his memorial to our great hero, it would be absurd to doubt that 
Sir Frederick s appeal will meet with a more than sufficient response. 

The recognition of Stevens has widened enormously since the 
show of his work at Burlington House two years ago. Before then 
every competent judge who had taken the pains to become familiar 
with what he did knew how consummate an artist he w'as, knew, in 
fact, that the w'orld had scarcely seen a greater since the death of 
Ghiberti. But he required advertisement. ‘ In spite of his genius, 
in spite of his qufirrels with Mr. Ayrton, his life had been passed in 
obscurity. For years he had toiled in a sort of chapel on the Hamp¬ 
stead Road, without even his own immediate neiglibours knowing 
who and what he was. He had been born with a knack of disappear¬ 
ing, like the Mole, and not even the fuss over the Wellington com- 
])etition had introduced him to the world of art at large. When he 
died, the doings, now forgotten, of anotlier Stephens—this one with 
a ‘ ph’—were praised as his ; and five years later, when I proposed to 
write a short notice of his life, I found it hard to persuade people 
who should have known better that h^ did not paint ‘ Fedoras ’ and 
‘Ladies in Yellow.’ His claims, in fact, required the sort of pro¬ 
clamation only to be won in this country through the Royal Academy. 
That such proclamation should have been delayed so long was not 
creditable to that august but imperceptive body. At last, however, 
it came, and now, as it warms one to think, a fair number of in¬ 
telligent people are ready to believe that one of the great decora¬ 
tive artists of the world was of English birth. 
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Of English birth, but, as an artist, only English by adoption. All 
his life Stevens was a man apart. In early youth he was sent to 
Italy to study those arts for which he had showm a boyish but 
passionate inclination. In Venice, in Florence, in Eoine, he lived 
like a young Italian, working with pencil, paint, and clay, and doing 
all kinds of odd jobs, just as young Italians do in London stydios at, 
the j^resent moment. Cut off as he was, however, by the barrier of 
foreign blood, he turned to the relics of the Renaissance rather than 
to the artistic life of his oWn time for intellectual food. He set him- 
.self, witli a sincerity and a power of absorption seldom equalled, to 
])ick up the traditions of Italian art at file point where they had 
lost their vitality for Italians themselves. He began, indeed, at the 
beginning. I have seen pencil drawings of his from the frescoes 
of (iiotto, of Orcagna, of Sjanello Aretino, in which all-his modem 
experience' was sunk in fidelity to the sjtirii of those great fore¬ 
runners. They were his slarting-point. His aim, however, was to 
])]ace himself at tlic head of the development, to retrace in his 
own pei'son the •exi)erience of the* various lead(*rs, until he came to 
the full-fledged art lie might use for the utterance of liis own 
ideas. He worked dovn step by step from the end of the thirteentb 
century to the middle of llie sixt(*entli. He made the gestliotic 
language of the Italian Renaissance his motliei-tongue, confining 
himself to no specialism, but a]lo\\ing Ids sympathies to expand 
over all the forms of art. And then, after thirteen years, he came 
hom('; came lioine at first to fi])ply his powers in the humblest way, 
but finally to do what not even the greatest*of Ids teachers had done 
before him— to give us a sculpturesque creation in which grandeur of 
conception should go liand in hand witli perfected Iieauty of form. 

As an artist, as a man appealing to the eyes of his fellow-men, 
Stevens was no less completely an Italian than jMichclangelo himself. 
Hut nature had given him a quality which is rather hVench than 
Italian. Unlike the great Florentine, still more unlike the crowd of 
minor workers in marble and bronze, he had an abiding love for 
artistic fitness. It is curious to reflect how this gift helped to rob 
him of fame during his own lifetime. A less consummate artist 
would have found countless opportunities for advertisement in the 
small things on which Stevens was employed, when he first came 
home. But he understood too well that no object should be dc- 
nature by the art put upon it. In his hands a knife remained a 
thing to cut with; a candlestick a thing to hold a light; a grate a 
place in which to bum coals or wood. The slowness of his rise into even 
a narrow celebrity was due in great measure to tbfs right moderation. 
We know from his later productions that want of power was not at 
the root of this humility. Had he possessed a touch of Cellini’s self- 
assertion he might have' covered England with ornamental devices 
which, with a pretence of use, would in reality have existed for their 
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own sakes and his-. That he did not do so was not entirely due, 
however, to moderation. It was partly owing to another gift, and 
that the greatest, in the way of control, an artiot can possess. X 
mean the gift of harmony, of perfect coherence, of complete organic 
intimacy between puq:)ose and expression. The fine taste of Stevens 
told liini -that where use and ornament do not go hand in hand there 
is an element of discord. If you look thvough the very desirable 
volume lately devoted to him by his admirer, Mr. Hugh Stannus,* 
you will not find a single instance of ornament divorced from pur¬ 
pose. By this 1 do not-mean that there is always a natural con¬ 
nection between the elements of his decoration and the utilitarian 
character of tl»e dejects on which it is applied. Nymphs and * 
satyrs, for instance, have no special connection with candlesticks. I 
mean only that his forms are always well adapted to the surfaces 
to be covered, their quantity, distribution, and importance-to the 
ultimate purpose to be served. 'Where the purpose is purely 
decorative, as Jtn the ornamental dagger‘made, I believe, for Mr. 
Clayton, he allows his fancy free play. But even tliere he never per¬ 
mits you to forget that the thing you are turning over in covetous 
fingers is a dagger. Between 183d and 1855 Stevens had little 
chance of distinction. He had to be content with teaching in art 
schools, and designing objects which, to a man of his fastidious taste, 
could not be turned into vehicles’of advertisement. I have insisted 
on bis moderation, on the reticent side of his genius, because, as I have 
just said, it springs in pipl from that quality to which the supremacy 
of his final masterpiece is due. It is the perfect balance and coherence, 
the profound harmony between structure, decoration, and intellectual 
motive, that justify the claim I do not hesitate to make for it, that 
it succeeds where the greatest of its exemplars fails. Where, in 
Italy, is a monument to be found in which the* parts are in intimate 
organic relation to one another, in which every detail of structure, 
ornament, and imitative modelling lead up with balanced energy to 
one grand artistic wliole ? Such a thing may have existed in the 
brain of Michelangelo. It is impossible now to say what the world 
might have had if his tomb of Julius the Second or bis Chapel of the 
Medici bad been realised as be conceived them. But, as a lact, they 
were not so realised, and in their absence it is impossible to put one’s 
finger, in the whole length and breadth of the peninsula, on a sculp¬ 
turesque creation so completely at peace with itself as that of 
Stevens. Its only parallel is to be found in painting, in things like 
the ceiling of Michplangelo or the * Entombment ’ of Titian. 

Judging from his own sketch, Michelangelo’s memorial to the 
greatest of the Popes would have been rather a museum of superb 
sculpture than an organic creation. And so with its forerunners and 

t 

* Publishecl by the Autotype Company. 
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successors. Those things which can be fairly compai;ed with the 
Wellington monument, those works, in fact, from which Stevens drew 
his inspiration, have often, have nearly always, passages of extreme 
beauty, passages in which a loving solicitude is lavished on almost 
invisible detail, passages even of nobility and grandeur. But as births 
from the artistic brain they are seldom quite satisfactory. .As a rule 
their parts are loosely related one to another. In design tl\ey are 
' built up, rather tlian imagined at a heat. Their ornament, exquisite 
as it isj is too often restless. In controlling motive they are not seldom 
wanting altogether. The unerring judgment of Stevens, the hutive 
instinct lie shows in balancing richness with severity, (juiescence with 
energy, mystery with frankness, and, to go at once to the top, intel¬ 
lectual with sensuous satisfactions, is seldomrivalled, even by the best 
of them. 

1 dare say the reader will think I am allowing enthusiasm to run 
away with discretion in writing like this. But I would ask him to 
test what I say for himself. jMost of us are so inclined to humility 
when English sculpture is under discussion that it sounds positively 
indecemt to talk of an Englishman in the same breath as the old 
Italians. But go to South* Kensington, Go and compare the 
sarcophagus of Wellington with the similar things l)y Stagio Stagi 
and Desiderio de Settignano, which are close at hand, and you,will 
fiiid the conclusion irresistible that they are almost childish beside it. 
And the question is not one of comparing an Angelico with.a Guido, 
an inspired jirimitif'with, an uninspired expert. As a workman, 
Stagio wavS at least as good as Stevens. Tlie difference lies in the 
finer mind, the deeper artistic insight, and the fuller comprehension 
of classic principles of the latter. Elements which are often dis¬ 
cordant and seldom actively hanuonious in the Italians, in spite of 
their sense of particular beauties, are welded by our English master 
into the most speaking coherence. Looking at the whole, we feel no 
temptation to dwell upon tlu? parts. We are eonioyt to focus his 
work and enjoy it in the mass. It is only when we have taken oui‘ 
fill of it that curiosity—in t)ie w'orst sense—impels us into going 
close up to disturb ourselves over the execution of individual passages. 
And yet.it would be difficult to beat the ornament on the Welling¬ 
ton memorial even in research. The conventional leafage on,the 
shafts, the exquisite moulding which runs round the upper edge of 
the basement, the deep scroll work on the sarcophagus itself, all 
shine with the double beauty of inner rliythm and fitness to their 
external •i)uq)Ose. Compare these scrolU and foliations with those 
on the sarcophagus of Filippo Decio by iStagio. Both designs arc 
governed by the same ideas. One, indeed, may very well have sug¬ 
gested the other, and yet how much finer in rhythm, how much richer 
in variety, how much more complete in the unity given by balance, i.s 
the work of the pupil than that of the master! 
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As for the intellectual grandeur of his conception, no Italian 
except the great Michael himself approaches Stevens, Put aside the 
Medici Chapel and the aisle of San Pietro in Vincola, and where 
shall we find such groups as those on the Wellington monument, 
or the circle of majestic women sketched for that pearl cast before 
—let us say the blind—the memorial to the first Great Exhibition ? 
But grandeur in art is a thing difficult tq write about, impossible, 
perhaps, to, vrite about to any good purpose. The critic must be 
coittent with saying that the effigy of Wellington himself, as well as 
the groups of ‘ Truth and P'alsehood/ and ‘ Valour and Cowardice,’ are 
as superb in conception as they are well adapted to their decorative 
purpose, and that in the whole range of Renaissance sculpture he 
knows not where to go for their superiors in breadth, fitness, or 
poetic dignity. In the suggestion of intellect they are surpassed 
only by the best works of IMiohelangelo, by the Moses and the 

^ 4 

]x)renzo de’ Medici. 

If we turn to Our own time, we shall find it no less difficult to 
discover anything to beat our monument. The French sculptor, 
Rodin, comes nearer to INlichelangelo on the intellectual side, but as 
an artist' pure and simple he is far below Stevens. Nothing he has 
done argues any gift of pure design. He seems, in fact, to be insen¬ 
sible to the intrinsic j^owers of line, to those qualities which enable 
a design to affect us like a musical chord. He appears to have but 
two aims. One is to express passion, not subjective aesthetic passion, 
but, objectively^ the passions which stir those about him ; tlie other 
is to complete his own already marvellous command of material, Tlie 
architectonic note has, so far, not appeared in his work. Perhaps 
we shall find it in his famous gates, those gates of a proposed museum 
on which an obvious parody of Dante s too much quoted line would 
not be out of place. 

■ It may be asserted with some confidence that the most successful 
and most important monument recently erected in Europe is that of 
General Lamoriciere, at Nantes. It is by Paul Dubois. 'SVe may 
fairly compare it in many ways witli the work of Stevens. The tomb 
of a soldier, it commemorates a man whose character had much in 
common with that of Wellington. It consists of a sarcophagus sup¬ 
porting a recumbent figure, and guarded at the aiTgles by figures 
«ym\)olising the chief Christian virtues. Taken singly, all these 
figures are excellent, although they excel rather through taste and 
technical proficiency than genius. The effigy, too, is good, but here 
again we miss the free originality which marks the Wellington. But 
the great, the immeasurable, superiority of Stevens is shown in the 
way he weds his architectonic to his sculpturesque motifs, Dubois lays 
a well-modelled soldier on a pleasing architectural mass, and sets about 
it a quartette of men and women, all chaste in device, sufficiently 
expressive, and modelled as well as man could wish. But his con- 
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ception is not organic. Its details bear no inevitable relation to eacBi 
other. They are not parts of a rhythmical whole. They do not grow 
on the mairf idea, like the boughs of a tree on its stem. They are, 
in fact, stuck on. This fault is scarcely to be found with Rauch's 
‘ Frederick the Great.’ There the scheme is coherent enough. By 
balance of mass, by flow of line, by dramatic consistency in tho 
ligures, a-real unity is established. But Rauch’s fancy had fit common¬ 
placeness, and his taste alouch of vulgarity, which lowcr him tO a level 
far below that of M. Paul Dubois,’to say nothing of our Englishman. 

If any good could be done by it, I could go on multiplying these 
odious comparisons. Their object is to sliow how unique a thing 
deans and parliament men have Iddden away in a comer of St. Paul’s. 
It is really not too much to say. that Alfred Stevens was the com[)le- 
inent of the men who worked in the Italy of the Aledici. His master¬ 
piece carries on and completes their tradition. It is to their produc¬ 
tions what the ceiling of the Sixtino Chapel is to the frescoes of 
Botticelli and Pintiiricchio. Some of us may feel a deeper fascination 
before the doings of the less accomplished artists, may feel more closely 
touched by the sincerity which goes hand in hand with effort than by 
t lie ease wliich marks the complete technician. The love, the interest, 
the self-forgetting absorption, which distinguish things like the tomb 
of Ilaria del (\irretto by Dcdla (Juercia, or that of Marsuppini by 
Dcsiderio, seem more admirable to many than the power and intellec- 
t ual control which mark tlie St. Paul’s memorial. But Stevens was no 

m 

Raphael. He did not allow his intellect to kill his passion. There 
is notldng in his a'uvre to correspond with the gradual retreat- of 
feeling before thought in the work of the time-honoured Roman. In 
the beginning Raphael was all passion ; in the end he was the coldest 
of all great painters. From tlie day on which he put the last touch 
to his ‘Dream of a Knieht’ to the hour when the brush of the 
‘Transfiguration’ fell from his feveriMl liand, Ids mind had been 
steadily encroaching on his heart. Xow and then, most notably in 
the ‘Madonna di San Sisto,’ a passing reaction had taken place; but 
on the whole the movement-was continuous. . The Umbrian youth 
who had placed the cap-stone on tlie edifice of central-Italian painting 
lived to give it the first impulse towards decay. Nothing of the sort 
occurred \vith*St^vens. As the tasks lie set himself became more 
difficult, called more and more for intellectual control, so did his- 
passion, his aesthetic imagination, rise to the higher le\ds. From 
1835 to 1855 he designed fire-})]aces, painted the walls of rooms and 
decorated pottery; in 1856 he took a bolder flight, and produced 
the memorial to the Exhibition of 1851, already mentioned; in 
1857 he was called upon to rise higher still, and with an easy beat 
of his wings lie did 'so. Had he lived and been asked for a grander 
effort, for that statue-of Death, for instance, which has to be done 
some day, there is nothing to make ils doubt that he would have 
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produced something which, even in conception, might have ranked 
with the Sybils of the Sixtine. 

The/o?‘ie of Stevens lay in the completeness with \v'hich he ab¬ 
sorbed the principles of the Italian Eenaissance, in the skill with 
which he ada])ted his "English individuality to that of a Ljitin race, 
and in the felicity with which he put a. crowning ornament upon a 
Tjatin trddition. His great work is to the things that led - up tO it 
what AVren’s St. Paul's—the outside, I mean—is to its forbears in 
architecture, or, to go back to the South, what Titian’s ‘Entombment ’ 
is to all previous development of painting in Italy. And his/uitie? 
To an English eye, the weak ])oint of Stevens is a Avant of origi¬ 
nality, an inabflity to invent de novo. He added no new words to 
the artistic language. Jle took it as^he found it, and was content to 
become a classic with its*help. From first to last Ihere is very little 

invention in wliat he did. Even Ins most insignificant details are 

• « ■* 

based on things seen before. . He had none of the hardihood of Mr. 
Alfred Gill)crt, foV instance, who will use the most irresponsible forms 
where they suit his fancy. The elements of all his work are the 
structural details of the archfiect, and such modifications of natural 
shapes have been more or less sanctioned by previous use. Ue 
w^as even Avithout that critical originality Avhich leads many an inferior 
artist of the present day to question tlio righi lu'ss of the tasks set him. 
He seems to have Avorked contentedly in the coinmcu'cial traditions of 
the England of fifty years ago in a way that would have b(*en im¬ 
possible to any man with a spurring inventiveness. His originality 
is shown enthely in the boldness and insight with avIucIi he makes 
use of his vernacular, and in the interdependence of subject- and 
treatment Avhich marks all he did. And this is the only indispensable 
sort of artistic originality. Give a man a new theme, and then, if ho 
treats it rightly, he cannot help l)eing, in the best sense, original. 


WxALTER ArMSTKQXG. 
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THE SHISHKOFF 
RUSSIAN FAMINE FUND 


As the subjoined List of Subscribers -Nvas passing through the Press, 
t he Editor had the great pleasure of receiving the following letter from 
Jlr. E. W. Erooks, the well-known Commissioner to,Russia from the 
Society of Friends. Such hearty and impartial testimony from an 
eye-witness to the manner in which Mr. Shisldvoff is*discharging the 
trust reposed in him will bo most welcome to all who have contributed, 
1 lirough himself and through this Ee\ iew, to tlio relief of tlie starving 
Russian peasants. 

. Duvals, Grays, Essex : 

April 23, 1832. 

My dear Sir,—T liave Just I'eturnod from a pi'olongecl tour in the famino- 
sti icken districts of Russia, during the course of which 1 spent three weeks 
in and around the town of Samara, wlierc livfts your correspondent and 
almoner, Mr. Nicolia .Hlushkolf, with whom T became well acquainted. I 
am sure it will interest you to know that T have formed tlie liigliest 
opinion of that gentleman and of the admirable and conscientious way in 
which he is making use of your Nineteenth Century Relief Fund. A more 
able, upright, and painstaking distributor I am satislied you could not 
have found, and I am glad to rank him amongst the many friends I have 
made, and hope long to retain, in the Empire of tlie Czar. Jn a letter 
wliich I have Just received from liim, he says : i 

‘ We liave had very bad news from the districts of Samara and 
Stavropol. The parishes of Sougalbouga and Philipofka are literally 
perisliing from starvation and scurvy. 

‘ My medical detachment in Novo-Ouzensk is hard at work ; 500 
typhus and typhoid patients in two parishes. I intend to open there two 
temporary hospitals of fifty beds each. The doctors say there is no other 
way to give radical relief. 

‘ The Hospital staff in Samara is Iiard at work j fifty-two patients 
taken iri already. Ten is the daily average. I have seventy-five beds 
ready, which I expect to be full in three days' time. I liave telegraphed 
to Petersburg for four more medical assistants, disease is spreading so 
terribly in the villages. I do not know w'hat we should have done without 
private resource^, the official machine is so very cumbrous. 
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‘ I am rather afraid that my Nineteenth Century Fund may not last till 
harvest time, and yet I cannot diminish the relief. Medical aid is now 
the great need ; when the bread-winner is struck down, the whole family is 
in' distress, and there is no hoj5e of sbiving it off. 

‘Prince Dolgoroukof's report is one great cry for help. From Stav¬ 
ropol the news is quite heartrending. We fear the scurvy more than tlie 
typhus,-and it is spreading daily j for example, in one village on March 9, 
twenty-three sick ; on March 16, fifty-eight sick. 

‘ If you see Mr. Knowles, please tell him it is impossible to appreciate 
the amount of good his contributions are doing. It is not only in the 
direct help, but in the example that is continually spurring on others ami 
cQYfi])elling them to do what otherwise would have been left undone.' 

I can from my own experience and obser\*ation fully confirm the 
concluding sentence of iny <iuotation from Mr. Shishkoff’s letter. The 
help which has proceeded from you and your contributors, also from the 
fund raisedTjy the Society of Friends, Avliich as their Commissioner I ]ia\’e 
],een engaged in distributing, Lave been of great benefit to the suffering 
peasantry of Russia ; but the advantage which has accrued to them 
through the stimulus of English aid both in money and personal presence 
is beyond all comparison, greater than that which has been the direct 
result. It is remarkable, too, how the news of the English aid spread 
amongst the scattered villages and their illiterate inhabitants. Mr. 
Protapopoff, a gentleman engaged in benevolent work in Samara (Jovern- 
ment, told me that some weeks before a peasant in a remote village had 
said to him, ‘ Tell me, is it true what they say, that the English are coming 
to our aid 1 ' 

In all classes of Russian society, from the lowest to the highest, the 
aid given by England has been received with a cordiality and with a 
gratitude that have known no bounds. The idea which has floated lik(j 
the horrid spectre of an unwelcome phantasmagoria, from the envenomed 
pens of some newspaper writers, })efore the minds of the Russian nobility 
that England cherishes a deep and unreasoning hostility towards Russia^ 
has been largely removed, and more has been done to estahlisli an entente 
cordiale between the two nations than might be accomplished by years of 
successful diplomacy. 

In a letter received to-tlay from Russia from the pen of my friend 
Countess H., she says : ‘ My liusband begs me to say that all he has seen 
—this way of doing good irltliout any show —makes him admire what true 
Christian feeling has don-e in the hour of need—by which strangers, com¬ 
plete strangers, humble sufferers, have received help without even having 
to ask for it.' 

I have been much struck with the admirable way in which many • 
members of the Russian nobility have been at this junctui*e occupying their 
positions and fulfilling their duties, onerous and sometimes very dangerous 
as they are. As a striking and touching evidence of this, I may mention 
that my above-mentioned friend has allowed and encouraged her oidtj 
chitd^ now in the full bloom of lier young womanhood, to devote herself 
during the whole of this time of trial, quite regardless of personal danger, 
to visiting and caring ^pr the sick and the suffering. My friend says, speak¬ 
ing of her daughter the young Countess Barbara and her niece (and 
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adopterl daughter) tho Bai-onoss F.; ‘T have just received a letter from 
Odoreffka. Princess I), tells me my brave girls never think of danger, 
and tliat she <?ould not take upon herself to pn^vont them from going into 
the houses where tliere was typhus or small-pox, because they icere doiny so 
much good. Both of them found out some poor people, whom nobody took 
any care of, the neighbours being afraid of the infection. My girls went 
there to write down their names and ages, tliat better food might be sent 
to the elders, with milk aiad gruel for the little ones. They had to go 
again to soe that the poor people were taken care of. There were no 
iSisters of Caiarity tljere at that time, though there are now. 

‘My daughter told me that slio hod in one of lier villages a family 
consisting of seven persons, six of whom were down with iiyphus- a girl, 
the last, was alone, to look after them. When my daughter came there a 
few days later she knocked and knocked, llien called, })ut all in vain. At. 
last some one came almost crawling to the door—the girl was taken ill 
too ; tliey liad no one to care for them ; was it not di’eadful ? Would 1 be 
justified in telling my daughter that slie was wrong in staying in the 
house till she had foin)d a good woman who took charge of them ? My 
nie<‘e also tells me of the. poi»r babies - some of wh<nn are ill too—that 
site taught tlie motliers how to keep them clean and take care of them. 
Vou liave seen our peasants’ wives and know how litth^ they understand 
about that. My hiisbaiid .says nr. ought not to prevent hotli girls from 
working and acting as tlu^y think it tlu'i?' duty, and as their hearts 
prompt them to do.’ 

This sacrifice of doing on tlie one iiand, and of permitting on tlie other, 


a»'e an e.vidence of tlie p<jsse,ssion of the loftiest, order of Christian Qualifi¬ 


cations. 


I Iiave also met with many other instances of a like devotodnoss of 

t/ 

character. May wo. iiuider to such tlie honour which is their due, and 
warmly gras]i tlie hands now being so cordially held out to us. 

1 am, my dear Sir, 

Very truly yours, 

E. W. Hkooks. 

To Jamks Knowlss, Ksq. 


IdST OF SUBSCKIBEBS 
TO THE SmSHKOFF BUSSfAN FAMINE FUND 


elan. 1, 18^2: ‘b. A.,’ tO.v. Jafi. 2: Hob 
laniH, J., 10/. j Prouse, F., J/.; \V. ii., 6.3. 
AuBtin, Alice, 1/. Jan. 4: ToeW, A., 1/., 
Markhain, Miss V., 1?.; Periam, JI. W., 
2?.; Clay, C, J., 1/.; Tonka, H. \V., IZ. 
Kichardson, Miss, 2s.; Evana, Mra., 1/. 1«. 
Powell, MisB, 20?.; Powell, 11. E., 6?.; Man 
liire, W. H., ll .; IlanJell, Mrs. M. A., 5s. 

* E. C.,* Birmingham, Is.; ‘ C. M.,’ 1/.; Bow 
mail, J. r>., lOs. ; * F. E. P.,’ 1?. ; Parker, 

6s.; Moiisarrat, Miss, 5s. Jan. 5: E. H. and 
S., 2/. 6s.; Spencer, M. H., Coventry, 1?. 
Smallman, Mr^., 9s. Qcl.\ Turner, John, 1?. 
Worthington,R,N., Is,; Watson, G.,2.s. (k?. 
Nichols, S., 3s.; H. R., Weybridge, 1?. 

VoL. XXXI— No. 183 


Rutter, S., 7s. 6t7.; Gibson, J., Is.; Anon., 
Kingstown, 3y. Gf?.; Anckctill, Mrs. M., Is.; 
B. A. S., Os.; Anon., Derby, 2s. 6d.; Good- 
luko, Mrs., 1/.; Bell, D. W., Os.; Kidder¬ 
minster, 10s.; G^ilbert, 2.^. 6(7.; Wray, Lieut.- 
Gen. H., 1?.; H. G. E., West Hill, S.W., 3?.; 
Stone, Mra., 27.; baw, M. A., 5s.; Sunnyside, 
Riiwicnstall, 1/.; »^ait, C. L., 2s.; Daly, C., 
Is.; Minnit*, l.s.; Dixon, J., 17.; Reynolds, 
Mrs., 17.; Forward, 10s.; Cornish, J. E., 
37.3s.; Tildasley, J.C., 17. Is.; Tildadey, H., 
17. 1.9.; Patton, Dr. A., 67.; Clerk, J., 10?.; 
Bartriini, J., 07. 5s.; Max Miiller, Profes.soi*, 
07.; Carnegy, A. St. Clair, 87.; Shaw, W, 
Stanley, 1?,; Cook, R. J., 6s. 6(7.; T. F, T., 

3 0 
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Wwd Green, 5.i.; Anon., Birmingham, 10«.; 
BuKer, J. tjaurenco J., 6^. Jan. 6: E. W., 
5/.; Todd, George, 2/.; De Lacy, C. E., 1?.; 
McCaulay, W. H., D2.; Country Varfion, ll .; 
Lord, W, II., ll. ; Stone, P. J., 5/.; Fitz¬ 
gerald, Rov. W., 2/.; Fawcett, Adelaide, 10.9.; 
Ward, Robert E., 1/. ; Downing, P., Tnlla- 
inore, 1^.; George, Harry, 28.; Douglas, 
Mrs., 28. 0<?.; F. C., 1/.; Shaw, James, 
28. Orf.; llri<‘Rtley, The Missea, 158.; Pearse, 
Mrs., ; Morgan, Louisa, Is.; Brunner, 
Rev. J., 1^.; Sabin, Miss, 10s.; Weave, Mrs. 

L. , 1/. lOs.; B., 1^.; Mercer, S. L., 1?.; 
A. E. T., 5s.; Williaras, Emily C., 1/.; 
Ellington, M. E., 2.v.; WilliauiK, J. F., G., 
A., and R., Is.; J. A A. 1*., l.s Iw/.; H. Plini- 
Holl and family, It)/. {).v.; Mackenzie, Miss, 

M. P,, 2/.; White,G. F., 10/.; Shipley, E. D., 
10s.; Watson, Geo., 4/.; Tiovil, F. S., 
Mincing Lane, 1/. Is. Jan. 7: Allen, A. tl., 

17. ; Loonies, A. M., Us.; W. A. B., Tipton, 

2.8. Or/ ; Barraclough, S., 1/.; Woolor, Lucy 
H., 1/.; Turner, Mrs. II., 1/.; Daly, Miss, 1/.; 
Mitchell, A. J., 1/.; Daly, G. H., 1/.; W., 
1‘lie Misses, 10/.; Coojier, S. J., 5/.; W. J. II., 
r»/. : Bnller, Mr. ami Mrs. 'J'renunne, 2/.; 
Caldwell, Col. R. Toy-nley, 1/.; llutcliinsoii, 
Rlrs. Colvin, 1/.; Cokayne bVitli, Major, 
2/. 58.; Pease, Helen, 2/.; Stnrge, Miss 
II. M,, 1/. Is.; Anihdcl, C., 5/.; Fargo, W., 
2/. Jan. 8 : Kent, F. J., 1/.; Ross, Mrs. and 
family, I/.; Svnipathiser, 1/.; Baui, Win., 
1/.; Pojiert, Mra. A. J., 5s.; Tyrwhiit, 
R. S. J., 1/.; 1/.; Sharkey, Dr., 1/.; 

Taylor, Mrs. T., 10/. : Boase, Hy-, 5/ ; 
Corbett, J. R., Betcliworth, 1/. l.v.; (‘undey, 
Mrs., family, 5/.; Potts, Ed., 1/. l.s.; Paken- 
Inun, Sopbia, 2/. IS.s.; Burr, W. L., 1/. l.v ; 
Cheiujvix, Hy., 2/.‘2s,; Ward, R., 1/.; BeJich, 
Cufitain F. B., 1/. ; Courtauld, G., ; 

M<*Into8h, Rev. James, 1/.; (..’awthorne, ifutt, 
O.v. CifL Jan. 0* Sampson Low A' Co’s 
EmployiVs, 1/. 17 ,n.; ‘Vulcan^’ (w/.; An 
English Boy, 2.s.; Rose, M., 2s.; ('hnsLie, 
Lady U., 1/. Is.; Lord Forhes, 217.; Kur- 
nival, Rov. James, 1/. Is.; Montgomery, i\l is,-, 
1/.; (rillespie, A., 17.; Burnelt, Miss, 1/.; 
Beckett, J., 1/.; Two Sisters, 1/. ; Heeler,!)., 
ll. ; Westropp, Miss P., 1/. ; Greenough, 
H. S., 1/.; Whitcombe, C. H., 1/.; Heath, 
KHz., 1/.; Machin, J., 1/.; Aldliam, Mrs., 1/.; 
young, C. B., 1/.; Hopkins, Mits Franees, 
58.; Roberts, J. T., 1/.; Ceeil, Lord ICustaee, 
6/. Jan. 11: Peek, K., 1/.; Swan, Miss, lO.s.; 
Ashmore, Mr§., 1/.; Westropp, Jane M., 1/.; 
Pownall, W., Is.; J. M. K., 17.; Hart, Rev. A., 
1/.; A Friend, Paris, 158. Kk/.; Cuniiiholl, 
Miss J., 1/-.; Carrickfergus, 2/.; Dalgleish, 
Mr., 2/.; E. L. TT.. Aldersliot, >J/.; Swan, 
J. W., 57.; Nuttall, Harry, 10/.; Stooke 
Vaughan, Rev. F. S,, IL; Burvowes, Mrs., 
8/. ; G. E., 108.; A. E. B., lO.s. Jan. 12 : 
Prideaux, A. R., 2/.; J. H. H., 5/.; Walker, I., 
25/.; Knox, R. Kyle, 1/.; Naper, Miss and 
J. ii. Naper, 4/.; Robertson, Mrs., 2/.; 
Edmonds, O., 5/. lls.; Stone, Re\, John, 
27. 2«. ; S'oung, E. W., 2/. ; Hill, K. !<., 
o7. 6s.; Bell, Miss, 2/.; Alwool, Miss, ll. l.v.; 
Gordon, W., 1/.; A few men and boys, Bir¬ 
mingham, 28. 4d .; Workiygmeii and women, 
at Redbrook, 1?.; Taylor, A., 1/.; Taylor, 
Mrs., 1/.; Ferriby, 1/.; Waitie, J. W., ll.; 
Master Coll, Chester, 1/.; Barnaby, Henry, 
1/.; Neale, Miss, Brighton, 17.; T. S., Os.; 
Huth, Mrs. AU., 21. \ Tozer, Rt. Rev. Bishop, 
2/.; Belfield, E., lUs.; Edmonds, Miss A. K., 
108.; A Sympathiser, 1/.; Withers, W. H., 

18. ; Robinson. 27.; A. C., 178. Jan, 13: 


J. F., Hornsey Rise, 10#.; Bosworth, Misi 

E. , 1^; Beighton, Mary, 2/. 6rf.; Hyde,!)., 
LL.D., lOa.; Smith, Miss J., 2/.; Sands, 
Miss, 58.; Bruce-Gardyre,»D., 1/.; Storr, W. 
W., 1/.; Humble, Richard, 8/. 88.; Ashton, 
Mrs., 507.; Napier, Mrs. R. C., 1/. U.; Burr, 
Kev. K. U., %. 25.; Barber starkejr, w. J. s., 
XL ; A Reader, Niueieenih Centuryy 2/. 2s.; 
Raven, M. M., 17.; Kerr, Mrs., 37.3«.; Smiley, 
H. H., 2/. 2s.; Polapd, Charles, 1/. Is.; Ben¬ 
nett, Mrs. G.L., 1/.; Ashe, Rev. T., 1/.; Bot- 
tomley, M.., 5/.; Lctcliworth, Mias, 5/.; Ker, 
M rs., Mentone, 2/.; S. Low, Marstoit & Co. 
Tiinnted, 21/.; Blomefield, Rev. L., 8/.; Drew, 
A. M., and Soji and Daughter, 5/.; Clark, 
Mrs. Ada, td. Jan. 14: Blunt, Col. H.. 5.v.; 
Jeeves, Mr., 1/.; Niold, Theodore, 1/.; Hous¬ 
ton, Mrs., 1/.; W. Tj., 5s.; Whitcombe, 1/.; 
Brett, J., IDs.; The llectory, Camerton, 1/.; 
Kyle, Jane A., 2/.; Palmer, J. T., 1/. Is.; 
Brown, Jas., 2/.; Riiwlinson, Miss, 2/.; Thom¬ 
son, Mr. and Mrs., 2/.; Pigou, H. C., 1/.; 
(rurdon, W. B., 10/.; Reid, Mrs., 1/.; Innett, 

F. A., 5/.; Bruce, Jas., 5/.; Knowles, A. J., 
27. Jan. 15: Parkos, F., 5s.; Alcock, Miss 
M., 5.8.; Siigden, Mr. Ben., lOs.; Batten, J. 
D.,107.; Young, Mrs., 10.8.; Smith, Mrs., and 
Itouseliokl, 2.V.; Neale, Miss S., 1/. Hs.; Can- 
ningtou, E., 5/.; Barry, Liuly C. Smith-, 1/.; 
Ottley, Rev. R. L., 1/. l.v.; Gillum, Col., 10/.; 
Wilson, Elizabeth, 1/.; Dobree, S., and Sons, 
1/.; (Uiristie, Mrs. K. C., 5/.; Norris, Alfred, 
XL; Price, Miss, 17.; Ellis, Mrs. O.H., 5/.; 
F, E. B., Is.; Southern, Mrs., 1/.; Kinnear, 
Miss, eollectcd by,‘2/. Jan. 16: Deane, T. 
M., lO.v.; Wliite, Miss Constance, eollecicd 
1)>, 107.; Bcri^sford, Alice I*, 1 /.; Fox, J. J., 
Bristol, 17.; ‘Shamrock,* 2/.; W. T., 58.; 
Savory, Re\. J. M., 1/.; Lansdown, Chas., Sv. 
6J,; Loyml, Wni., 1/.. l8.; R. N., 17.; Sinall- 
aood, Mrs, 2/.; Egorton, Lady Grey, 1/.; 
iMuenslei, Mis., 17.; (Jarrett, Miss L. K., 
207.; McCrie, Thus., 17.; Sterling, Lieut. W. 

F. , ]/.; Grant, Misses, 10.8.; Benson, Mrs., 

17.; fh'U.son, Mr., 10s.; Jevers, M. S., 10s.; 
Guski'U, Miss, 1/.; Nixon, Rev. J. M., 17. 
Jan. 1«: Jsle of Man, 1/.; Reynolds, Harry, 
57.; Gibbs, Mrs. G. Monk, 4/.; Wilkinson, 
Mrs., 17.; Ht'iipe, C., 4/.; Brown, J. P., Ply¬ 
mouth, 27.; Heimoii, May, 5/.; Patti son, A. 
Hope, ll. Jan. 10: Tufnell, Mrs. C.jilZ.; 
Glasgow, G., 17.; Charters, Mias, 17.; Armi- 
tago, W. Stanley, 5/.; O’Brien, Mrs., Hull, 
2/.; Attliill, Robert, 21.; Muntz, F. E., 1/.; 
Harpur, Rev. Geo., 1/.; Temple, Mary, 2/.; 
Collins, Dr., 27.28.; Smith, the Misses, 27.; 
Aldnek, Miss, 108. Jiui. ‘20: Lloyd, Miss, 
1/.; Dunn, (J. D., 2/.; Taylor, Rev. H. and 
Mis., 10.8.; Darner, Beatrice, 10.8.; Finch, 
Xy. A., 10.8.; Turner, J. M. D‘»158.; Hooper, 
Lady Maud, 17.; Walsh, Miss E. F., 1/. 48.; 
J<jiie«, Miss Maude, 58.; R. T. P., 28. ; 

W. E. W.. .5s.; C. S. G., 1/.; Y. R. X., 5/.; 
20 Dorset Square, N.W., 1/.; Mauuacll, 
Annie, 17.; Dickson, Mias, 57.; Curie, Alex., 
5/.; Beare, George H., 21. 28.; M. B., 2/. 2s .; 
Bridges, Mrs. G. L., 2/.; Butler, Mary, lOs.; 
Anon., Sale, 1/. 1.8.; Burrows, Rev. F. H., 1/. 

1.8. Jan. 21: H., Is. ; ‘ Bija,’ collected by, 17. 
158.; Monck-Muson, A. P., 1/.; Hind, AV. E., 
I/.; A. H., Os. Ot/.; Johnstone, Hy„ 17.; C. 

G. 8 ., lOs.; Hutchinson, Mrs. and M. and 
S. E., 17.; A. B., Holywood, 17.; Wlutaker, 
Mjhh, 1/.; Lees, H. E., 17.; Hothersall, E., 

2 .8. ; Clarke, Margaret Y., l8.; Townsend, 
(reo. F., 17.; Bell, Miss. 67.; Petty, J., 67.; 
Margoliouth, M. D. S., 17. l8.; Wyley, J. H., 
17.; Colebrook, E. K., 17.; Whitson, Mrs. 27. 
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BourdiUon, E. D., 1^. 10«.; Clarke, J. Lanf/- 
ton, ll. 1«.; Cromarty, Mrs., 11. Jun. 22: 
Anon., Glasgow, 2«. 6d.; Anderson, H. J., 
10s.; C. W., 2.V. 0/7.; Marsh, Misses, 2/.; V. 
M., 11.; Enwliiis, Mrs., 1?.; Marshall, Mrs., 
17.; Sandison, W. A., 1/.; Perry, Artlinv, 1/.; 
Macvicar, Neil, 57.; Warton, Mrs. R., Higlj- 
hury^ 17.; Clifton,Bristol, 10?.; Barraclough, 

P., 17. Jan.28 : Evelegh,Mrs.A.,2/.; Blalte- 
Walker, G, 27. 2s.; Lotchworth, Tlionias, 5/.; 
Moore, Miss, 17.; Edward,W., 17.10s.; Fores¬ 
ter, Hon. Mrs, Hy., 6?.; Madau, Rev. Nigel 
and Mrs., 10s.; Hartley, A. E., 2.v.; Bach, A. 
B., 17.; Russ, Mias, Cultra, 10s. Jan. 25: 
Jackson, Lady, 17. Is.; Barclay, Mrs, Robert, 
y/.; Bonsall, Mr.s., 107.; Brett, H., 1/. la.; 
McGregor, the Right Rev. Dr., 17.; Craig, 
J. Miller, and "Wife, 17.; Sanderson, (Uiarles, 
17.; Raphael, K., 27. 2.?.; Anon., Young Per¬ 
son, 2s.; A Member of St. Cuthbert’s, 2s. 0/7.; 
Gillies, Miss »l. M., 1/.; Breton, Mrs. E. M., 
5s.; Graves, Rev. and Mrs., 17.; Haws, 'I' E.. 
17.; A Friend, Penarth.17. Smith, Miss, 
Stone, Staffs., 5s.; J. 11., Darwen, 2s 0/7.; 
Light, Cluirlotte, 1/.; A. B., 1/.; Smith, J, 
AI., J/. ; IngHs, Mr., Miss, and lVlis.« TsshIh*!, 
:■!/ ; Anon., Liverpool, 17.; MacKen, Sarah, 57. 
Jan. 20) • Baines, A. H , 17, l.s-.; J.imes, Rev. 
H. A., 5/.; Dieks/iO, Mrs., 17.; Haidnian 
Family, Hs.; E., 2s. 0/7.; Cape, R. G , 1/ ; 

Cdiapinan, C , 27.; Pollen, Miss, 17.; Cooper, 
Rev. K. Jerniyn (oiTortory), 27. i2s lO//. 
Jan. 27: Bannister, F, .5s.; /Palbot, J. G., 
M.P., 17 ; Garrard, Arthur, 27.; Guthrie, 
James, 27,; Sh/irlo/’k, Mrs. (^, 7.s. 0/7.; l'’orte, 
Mrs., Clifton, 17.; M/)ore, Mrs , Lawneswo/)d, 
17.; Weare, Miss L., 17.; Bennett, Mrs., ami 
Friends, 27. 5s.; Sym])atlnser, 57.; Crofton, 
Sir Malby, Hart, 17.; ‘ B. B.,’ 257.; Tay, 
Mrs, 17.; Heiseh, Rev. J. G , Sevenoaks, 1/ ; 
SyiiioB, Mrs., 10s.; Nutt, Mrs., 1/ 10.').; 

Eaines, Miss J., 27.; Kiehards, Rev. J (Loin 
Ills parish), 07. 8s. 0/7.; NicIioIhou, Mrs. 
Stuart,17. l.v.; Goodman, C. II., 17. Jan. 2H; 
T'h N., l6'.; Benwcll, Mrs., l.v.; A. N., Miss, 
'2s. 6/7.; Lea, Miss Alice, 27 ; Plulhps, the 
Misses, 57.; Fergusson, J. H., lOy.; Persse, 
Algernon, 17.; Burnley, Wm. F., 57. 5s.; 
Woodhouse, Rev. E., 27. 2.s.; Moiitgoim-ry, 
Mrs., 17.; ‘Biarritz,’ 17.; Monro, Miss, 17.; 
('oats, Mrs., Ferguslie, 507.; Ijythall, Mrs., 
57.; Brown, Miss S. H., 07.; St. Bernard’s, 
Caterlium, 17.; Carjx'nter, J. Estlin, 27.; 
Boutflower, Edith B., 1U«.; An English Girl, 
17.; "Watson, Mrs., 17.; Hitcheock, Miss, 17.; 
Woods, Mrs., 17.; Ewing, A., f>s.; Working 
Man, Glasgow, .5s.; Poor English Woman, 
id. ; Stanway, Miss E., 17. l.^.; Beard, Mary 
S., 17.; 0. L., 17.; Haynes, T. H., 27. 2s.; 
Fitzgerald, lion. Lady, 27.; Notts, Louis P., 
27.; Longman, Miss, 1/.; Marsh, Thos. S., 
27.; Smith, Miss, 10^.; A. P. C., 17.; Pinuet, 
Jessie, 17. Jan. 80: Powell, E., Lt. (R.N.), 
17. Is.; S. B. S., 94 Piccadilly, 57.; Armour, 
W., 17.; Campbell, Miss H., 27.; Robinson, 
Dr. Fredk., 17. Various sums Anonymous 
during January, 1157. 12s. 11/7. Feb. 1: 
Coats, Margaret, Juiir., 257.; Davis, R. A., 
Matlock, 57.; Clarke, Alfred, 107.; M. G. T., 
5s.; Wilson, A., 17.; Banington, Lady, 17.; 
Best, W., 17. Is. ; Bailee, Rev. W., 17.; 
Green, A. G., 17. ; Saunders, Rev. C. M., 17. ; 
Crew, Mrs., 17.; Anon., Sydenham Hill, 
4s. 2d. Feb. 2 : Greenough, Miss C, G., 17.; 
Congregational Church, Lyniington, 117. 5s.; 
Wright, Mi* 8. PitzHerbert, 27.; Landmann, 
Mrs., 17. Is.; Wilson, Rev. J. Bury, 17. Is.; 
Anon., Glasgow, Is. ; Ledger, E. and II., 17.; 


C. C. Y., 2s. 6/7.; Uplands, Exmouth, 6s.; 
Anon., Bradford, 5s.; Ballard, Rev. P., result 
of collection, Bi igltton, 67. .5s.; Walpole, 

L. 7j, j., 57. Fob. 8: S/jUn^by, Sir E., 17.; 
Souter, Mrs., 1/.; Drue/*, Rev. J., lo.v.; 
Anon., 5s.; Doveton, T. IL, 17. Iv. ; K«*imnrd, 
A., 5/.; Kennard, Mrs. A., 1/.; Kennard’ 
Miss M. G., 17,; Rainier, Mrs., Soulhsoa, 1/ ; 

Lady Stapleton, 1/. Feb. 4: Lommercml 

Bullotin, New York (per Baring Bros.), 75/.; 
E. M. (h, 5.V. 1/7.; Philip, R. C7., Hv. ;,Tait, 

M. and J., 7s. 6/7.; Tjawbrook, Shere, 10s.; 
McLaren, Miss Clara, 17.; Siierer, Mrs., 27.; 
M. Si, Taunton, 27. 2s.: Sl/iman, Mr., 2/. 2.s'.; 
Noel, Mrs. Kiigene, 37.; Mayo, Miss, 2/.; 
Anon., 5.S.; Whitby, Miss, 17. ; Worthington, 

J. C., 10/.; OrlebiU’, Eleanor R., 1/.; L. W., 
2.V. 6//. ; Sliaw, E. A., Os. Fell. 5 Beatty, 
W. If. (Toronto), 5/.; Cri/'hton, H. M. R. 
(Dri'sden), 50/.; Weabhcrell, Rev. and Mrs. 
E. P , 1/.; Anon , l.s*.; Mooyauit, Res. R. J., 
2/.; Walk<‘r, W. G., 1/. l.v.; h'uive, (h M , 2/ ; 
Hiintoii, Tims., I/, l.v. Feb. 0: Kennedy, 
Tnidy, 2/. lO.s.; Grey, Mrs. L., O.s.; Nadeshda, 
2v. (5//.; F/'iitioy, l.s*.; MeQupen, Mrs., lO.s.; 

H. ivlinr SlHrh»'V, VV. .T. S., 2/ ; B. (Stt-vemagt*), 
4l(/.; M/'lvdl,'Lt-Gen.,H., 1/.; Torr, H. J., 
25/,; Konniiu"-, Mr'i, 1/, Is.; ‘ Marlbomngh,’ 
lOs-.; Ptiwell, l'\ (iJndgimrlli), 3/. h'cl). H 
Adelaide Villas, Bounl^month, l.s.; Ijake- 
bury, Rev. K. U., 5/.; F. NV. M., 10/.; 

K. uuiall, Rev Edward, .5/.; MeMeelcun, 
Ijt-Col, 1/.; Da\ies, IU'\. J. Paget. 5s ; 
Alordaunt, Rev. O., 1/.; HolTnianii, K. F. 
(Plnladelpbia), 1/.; A Friend, Hawkhiirst, 
5/.; A Reader, ‘Dulbe/ittie,’ 17.; H/'/das, Son, 
and (^o., Reading, H7.; Brown, Miss, 1/.; 
Cuddeford, Mrs., 2s 6/7.; Ruhinond, Miss A., 
2.S' 0<7. , S}l\est(‘r, I. J., 5/. Feb. 1): Armi- 
tage, Mrs. T. R , 2.5/.; Arimtage, Miss A. S., 

I. 5/.; Armitage, W. S., 30/.; ('omint, T. 
(Oshawa, (Jiitario), 1/. O.s.; Rawdon, J. F.. 
1 /. 1.V ; X. Y.Marlborough, 3/.; EtworLli\, 
A., 2/.; M., Is.; Edgar, Rev. T. H., 5/.; 
Anon., 7.S. 0//.; ITolly Bank, Li.si'ard, 3/.; 
ditto, 1/.; Stuart, Mary Vilhor.s, 1/.; M. R. 
R., Rosary, 1/. PVb. 30: jier (’larke iV (Jo, 
3/.; ‘Ireland,’ 10,s.; Yardley, Uie Misses, 
1/. 10s.; E. H. N., 7s. 6<L ; Turner, V. 
Beresferd-, 1/.; A Friend, 12».; Anon., 1/.; 
Parr, Mrs. Raymond, 87.; Evans, Dr. H. ]<., 

*10s.; Evans, Mrs. Parker, 1/.: Martin, 
Rev. C., 5/.; Parrington, Mrs. M. B., 17. 2s. 
Feb. 13 ; Crossley, Mrs. L. T., 77.; (Jrossley, 
Miss, 17 ; ('rossl/jy, Miss Hilda, 15«. (W.; 
]-*aget, Miss Amy, 1/.; Nunn, Dr. (Oregon), 
1/. Os. 5/7.; Liiulsell, Mrs. C. T., 5s.; Jones, 
Miss (Oliver, la. (>/7,; Page, Mrs. Caroline 
Collins (MassaohusettH), 207,11s. 1/7.; Ingram, 
Lieut. (1). W. W., 1/.; Lascellos, Esq., 207. 
Feb. 12; A. M., 5s.; Fro^t, Miss T. (i., 
37,; Rookc, Mrs., 10s.; Hanngton, Grace, 
67. Feb. 13 ; I'erkins, T. H. T., Is.; Duniye, 
Lady, 8/.; Sillar/1, Col. and Mrs., 27.; Anon., 
17.; Rigby, Louisa E., 527.; M»;thuen, R/iv. 
T. P., 1/.; Xi. E. L., 5s.; F. J., 17.; E. M., 
6//.; J. A. G., 17.; Crouch, M., 17. 
Feb. 35: Buhver Masonic Lodge, Egypt, 2/.; 
G. H., 17.; A. It. W., Cuddesden, 17.; 0. M., 
Os.; Ellis, John, 17.; Fair, F., <3ork, 17.; 
Bird, Rev. S. M. (I'oilection at Galveston, 
Texas), 47. 2s. 1/7. ; Hmis, W. A. (Toronto), 
17. 45. Gtf.; Marnluun, Herbert, 57.; Gordon, 
Rev. A. P., 17.; Gordon, Mrs. A., Us .; Gordon, 
Miss E. M., 10.9.; Gordon, Miss C. L., Ss.; 
Gordon, Miss E. A., Se.; Anon., 2s. G//.; 
Thompson, Miss E., 1?.; W. W., 27. lO.s.; 
A. L. M., 17.; Pitcairn, Mrs., 27. 2.s.; Woll- 
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wislier, 1/. Fob. Ifi: Sandatft, Mrs. EUrji, 
1/.; Sandarn. Mips, 1?.; Parker, Mrs., cob 
lectod by, 1/. ().v.; Keimnd, Rev. G., lO.v. (>d. ; 
linrtley, J. D’Arr y, lOb; Rowortb, Ij. 1). and 
Friends, r>7. ; Anon., i^hertiold, l.v. 3(7.; 

Franks, Miss (OIiildreA afc Kindergarten), 
los. Feb 17: 'rolloniacho, B. L., 5/.; 
Primlaws Kstablifiliod Churcli, 1/.; Ajidei- 

son,Miss,^; A Friend, Is.; Hothain, .1. 11., 
17.; ‘P.,’ 17^; Townsend, Miss, 10s; Neve, 
Miss,* 17.; Neve, Miss G., 17.; Anon., 17.; 
Tiankestor, A,, P'S. Fob. IS: Tjonglinrst, Bell, 
107.; Sliarman, Mrs. S. A., lO.v.; Bennett, 
Mfs. Fletcher, 57,.; .fobn Nhnvton, i2.v. (W7 ; 
Wright, C. T. H., 17. l.s.; Fimuco, G. M., 

10. s.; Meljcaii, John M, 10s.; Bass, Mwh, 
5.^.; Freck, V.,‘2.1.; Peciiey, W P. (collected 
by), 57.11.1. 0(7 Feb. ID, <Viclieni.nlle, Rev. 
Alf., 5.1.; Rowortli, Key. L. !>., ‘2,v ; (.'oiirt- 
auld, (jiorge, 257.; Barrett, Be^. J. S. and 
family, ‘27. t.s.; Davies, 11. R., 17 ; Sni\tlio, 
Mrs., 17. Feb ‘20. Adains,Ihjv.tJ. and Mis, 

5.1. ; Booker, F. K., I/,; ‘Anon.,' Asluni'r, 
17 Iv. 0(7.; Gilbeit, i>.s.; (rnlhrie, Mi Jas., 
17.; ‘Z.,’5/. Feb.‘2‘2. AFneud, 17.; Wiiite- 

Ijinr, Mrs. (colh'cted by), Ss. Or/.; llsuvims, 
W. Donaldson, I/.; 3farkluf«isli, (' Kev., 27.; 
K. E., lUs.; Ehvoitliy, Win., 1/ ; I’ott, 
Norlmry, 3/.; Beiku'cy, K. J. B., ‘2/. ; J’lnl 
poll, F. E., 27.; fjoiLnird, Josepli, 17.; F.ivr.n, 
Dr. Reginald, 17. Is. Feb. ‘23 ■ Anon., 2.i. (W7 ; 
Walker, E. O., 17. 5.1.; W'alkcr, Miss 1-: 
J., 10.1. 0(7.; »T. M. S., 5.1. Feb. 2t. Bennett, 
Miss, 1/.; Jones, Mrs. Clnu’li's W., 2/. 2,s.; 
Sparrow, A, iO/. ; Browne. Rev. W. S, 
17. 1*1.; Union Club, St. Jolm’s, N.B., 
17. 0.1 5(7 ; Robaites, Loni, 257.; Thnrlow, 
Major H. II., 1/. Feb. ‘25- A. K. U, 
Toronto, lO/.; Blair, G., 1/.; Doyne, Major 

11. A., 17.; Bates, W. E., 5s ; Smith, (' 1 , 

10.1. ; Boys and friends of Bovvdon <'oll4'ge, 

(Jieshire (per W. M. Sniitli), 2/. 15.s. k\*l>. 

‘20: Castor, M. K, *2/.; ‘E. X' M. V,' 27. 
Feb. 27: S, B. F., 1/.; Anon, i/.; Sinlk'^, 
J. F., 17. Feb.‘2D: (iilelirist, A., J.i ; Anon., 
‘2.1 ; D. J., Montrose. ‘2v. <»,/ Mar. 1: 
Anon., Alresford, ]/.; ‘ iM. IIOnndle. 1/. ; 
Anon., 5s.; ‘C. O.,’ 1/.; Anon., 5,v ; Pujnli 
at IJigh School, FaiibouH, Minn., U.S..\ , 

8.1. 3(7.; i^oclu'y, W'. P., eollented by (second 
sub.), 17. 5.1.0(7.; Toronto (5 dols.l, 1/. O.i. iUl 
Baldwin, Mrs. F. J. (5 dols), 17. Os. (W/.; 
J. H. H. (5 dols.), 17. 0.1. 0(7.; F. \V. K. 
(5 dols.), 17. 05. 0(7. Mar. 3: Glossop, Mary 
ti ollected by), lO.v. 0(7.; Bmlinin, Mr. W, B., 


17.; Guthrie, Jos., 17. Mar. 4: Carver, 
W. T., 107.; Carver, Mrs., 57.; Curmi- 
elmel. Rev. W. G. H., 1/.; ‘A. E. N.,’ 
Nowry, 17.; Ashover Hduse, 17. 3.i. 0i7. 

Mar. 5: Mary and Editli, 2/.; Nomine Christi, 
5.V.; Crosse, Rev. E. 3., lO.v. ; Monro, Mr. T. 
R., 55.; ‘ A. K. H.,’ Toronto (seeond donation), 
107. Mui 7: IIulvs, Miss, 17 ; Jellett, II. 

11., 1/.; J. A. S., Hampstead, fiS. J AllOll. 
(lUipdan, Capeof Good Hope), 57.; Anon., 17. 
Mar. 8 : Thani, Miss F., 17. Is.; A Clergy¬ 
man’s Wrte, 17.; StoTK', .hditi. 57.; ‘ A P’riend,' 
57.; Bang, Miss E. B., 1/.; Beard, Chas. I., 

10.1, (5(7. Mar. D: Holborow, A., lO.i.; C’aiio, 

Mrs. Alf. du, 57.; Turner, E. K., 10s.; Yates, 
Mis, 17. 1.1 Mar. 10: From Friends, lO.i.; 
Miss Monro and the Stamford High School, 
37, D.i.; Fre<iman, S. C., 27.; Clinton, C. E., 
1’} lies, .5.1.; Mo/ley, Mrs J. U., 37. Mar. IJ : 
RylaiKas Mrs. W. S., iU. 5.1. Mar. 12 : Ganad, 
Miss, 17.; Woolliscroft, Miss, 17 ; Athill, 
IMiss Fi., ‘2i. 5(7. Mar. 11. ‘ fnJand,’ 15.i.; 
AlcCalluiu, O K, 27. lO.i.; Anmi., 2.i. (V7.; 
Pupils at King Edward VB Grammar 
School, (Dicluisfovd (per Mrs. S E, Rogers), 
5/. ; ]VrcBiun, Viigima, ‘27, 0,i. 10(7. Mar. 15 : 
Hammond, (Jolonel A G., 307.; Noms, Percy, 
17. li. Alai. Ill (build, Anna, 5/ ; Godsal, 
F. W., 17, Alar. 17. K. NicliolJs, lO.i,; A 
l‘’vicnd, 2,s. (w/., !2i fuf ; Ifnnie, (1. IB, 2/, F^ fe, 
Alex., 10.1. M.u*. IS: Gutlinc, Jas., I/.; 

Andrews, Airs, 1/.; Jones, O. 31., 57. 
AT.ir ID. Dicait, 2.i.; Wynyard, AV. B A., 17. 
Alar 20. A Halifax Boy, 1/ 0.1.7(17. Mur. 21: 
P. C«., Mon Abri, 17. l.v.; Hcynolds, Airs, 17. 
Mar. 22. Wnglii, ABss 30. and Friends, 17. 
lOs.; Rev. Win. B. T. Wliathani, 5.1, Mar. 23: 
Noble, Dumes, 30.i ; Anon., 17. l.v. Mar ‘24 : 
Kirkpatrick, l'\ A., 2/. 2.v.; Booth, Miss, 17. 
1.1 Mar 25. March, F., 5i.; Bax, A. Ridlev, 
.5/ Afar. 20: Ford, 10. B, lO.s*.; Wilkinson, 
per Mrs., 3 7 ; GriOith, Rev. C. K ’\\ lOi. 
Alar. 27. A. R. D., Winchester, 2/.; lOton, 
*2/ Al.n. 20 ‘ B.,’ Aldcjshot., 2i 0(7. Apr. 1 . 

('halinor, J., 2/ 2.i. Apr 4 Hkinnei, A, P, 
5/ ; Siiap-.on, Agiu's F,, J5s ; Hawley, F, 
N. S. W., 5s ; Anon, 17 Api. 7. Huisinan, 
Elizabilh Thirza, 1/.; F 11. I\, India, J/, 
Apr. ( urtis. Aniyd , 17. A]U’.12.. Floyei, 

VlisM JO., 30.V. Apr,. 13 . Arnold, Phnily, 27.; 
J;owe, Mis., 257. .Apr. bs; ('larJoj, Esiin' 
(age*! J), eollech'd by, 57. ; (Jaju'l, (0., 17. Apr. 
2.3 . Abtudeen, A. AB^H., 3:J.i.; William Elliott, 
flapiin, I Iv. 10(7. 


[The sum total of the above suhserijition list now closed is 
2,142J. 125. 8d., the whole of which lias been foiwarded toMr<Sliish- 
koff by Messrs. »Sampsou Low, Marston, & Co. —Ed, Nineteenth 
Century,'] 
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ULSTER AND HOME RULE ' 

I 

On the morrow of the defeat of Mr. G ladstone’s Home Rule Bill the 
English public were loo busy wondering what would happen next at 
Westminster to think of anything else. Had* they been at leisure, 
however, to fix their at tention upon -the city of Belfast, they would 
liave been witnesses of a spectacle well worth their consideration. 
The rejection of the Bill of 188(5 was the signal for rejoicings of a 
kind to which the modem world is little accustomed, though the 
manner of these rejoicings was eminently characteristic of the last of 
the Puritan cities. Belfast remained awake to hear the result of 
t-he division, and when the news that saved Ulster flashed across the 
wires the whole city ‘ fraternised.’ Strangers, as they passed each 
other in the streets, stopped to shake hands and to express their 
thankfulness and delight, for a common peril and a common relief 
made all men acquainted. But the enthusiasm was not confined to 
the streets. Bands of working men went through the suburb roads, 
knocking at the doors of houses ‘ to pass the word,’ knowing that even 
at that hour of the night they would be sure of a welcome. All this 
might perhaps have happened in other towns under similar circum¬ 
stances, but in Belfast a touch was added that showed the special 
temper of the people. After a band of men engaged in spreading 
the good tidings had given' their message to the household in some 
villa on the outskirts of tljjs town, they would fall on their knees in 
the garden and join in prayer and thanksgiving for the mercy 
VoL. XXXI—No. 184 3 P 
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vouchsafed to Ulster. Such acts strike the moral key-note of 
Belfast. We may sneer at its inhabitants as religious bigots and as 
belated upholders of fanaticism, but we cannot ignore facts like 
these. Whether we like or dislike the circumstance, there is alive 
in the Belfast of to-day the old Puritan spirit—the spirit which 
OV6rtlir<0W Charles, and raised in his stead, the reign of the saints. 
This is the spirit, these the people, which the Gladstonians expect to 
see submit to the rule of a Dublin Parliament without a struggle. 

I have no desire to write a word which may encourage the people 
of Belfast and Ulster to resist the application to them of a Home 
Rule Act. There are circumstances, no doubt, under which the 
right of resistance accrues, but it is the men of Ulster alone who 
can decide whether those circumstances have arisen. On them falls 
the terrible responsibility of the decision, and no English Unionist 
who does not share that responsibility has any right to interfere. 
The less the Unionists of Great Britain have to do with the resolves 
of the Northern Protestants the better. But though I have no 
intention of saying anything to stimulate the movement which i^ 
now taking place in Ulster, I am anxious to do what I can to help 
the English electorate to understand the facts with which they arc 
dealing, and to make them realise the temper of the people who at 
the beginning of this month are to meet in Convention at Belfast. 
Before the people of Great Britain determine that they will not 
listen to the demand of the Northern counties to remain under the 


Parliament at Westminster, and attempt to force them under the 
domination of the South, they ought to face the Ulster problem as a 
whole. Now undoubtedly the most important factor in that problem 
is the question, Will the Protestant North really resist the execu¬ 
tion of powers of legislation and administration conferred upon a 
Dublin Parliament ? Whether the'y ought to resist is another 
matter. The question is, Will they resist ? and if they do, Will their 
resistance be of a kind that will cancel the advantages sought to be 
obtained from Home Rule ? How, in a word, will the resistance of 
the North affect the profit and loss account of Home Rule ? The 
admitted object of Home Rule is to. content and pacify Ireland. 
How will the resistance of Ulster affect that object ? The matters, 
then, that I desire to discuss here are : (1) the genuineness or lack 
of genuineness of the threatened resistance of the North; (2) the 
character that such resistance is likely to assume; (3) the results 
that the attempt to suppress resistance are likely to produce. 

It may seem presumptuous for an Englishman with but a slight 
personal acquaintance with the North of Ireland to attempt to deal with 
these problems. I can only plead in defence tliat lookers-on often 
see the best of the game, that I have endeavoured to the best of my 
ability to study and understand the temper of the Ulster people, and 
that I have always felt a special sympathy for what before 1886 
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might have been called the Nonconformist attitude in politics—the 
attitude of the Independents in the seventeenth century, and of 
Mr. Bright and Mr. Cobden in modern times—an attitude, though 
with variations, characteristic of the Ulster of to-day. 

II 

That the movement which has resulted in the summoning of the 
Convention which will consider the best methods of resisting Hom^ 
Kule was spontaneous there can be no sort of doubt. The Gladstonians, 
laying hold of some unguarded remarks by Lord Salisbury—remarks 
which had much better not have fallen from the mouth of a Prime 
Minister—have attempted to represent the’ Convention as a mere 
piece of party tactics, a great public meeting ordered from London, 
and no more worth attending to than the Newcastle Conference or 
the Grand Council of the Primrose Jjcague. Nothing in reality 
could be further from the truth. The summoning of the Convention 
was a purely spontai}eous act—the result of the doui‘)Ie determina¬ 
tion not to be caught unprepared if Home Kule should pass, and to 
address to the electors of Great Britain a collective api>eal on behalf 
of the Protestants of the Nortli. A group of Belfast merchants and 
men of business of Liberal Unionist views (it would be more correct 
to say merely Liberal merchants, since in Bcdfist the whole Liberal 
])arty and organisation remained Unionist in 188C, rendering the 
descriptive adjective unnecessary), considering that the time had 
arrived for organising a body that could speak in the name of Ldster 
Protestantism, agreed to take steps for convoking a gatliering of 
representative Ulstermen. Accordingly, a deputation crossed to 
England and pressed their scheme upon tlie Ulster Members of Par¬ 
liament. The result was the Downshire House meeting and the 
calhng of the Convention. ‘ Ab! but,’ the Gladstonians will say, 

* even admitting its spontaneity, the Convention does not matter. 
We have seen plenty of similar movements in Ulster, hut they have 
never come to anything. Did not the Ulstermen tlxreaten to kick 
the Queen’s Crown into the Boyne if tlie Irish Church Bill was 
passed, and yet when the Act was put into operation there was not 
the slightest difficulty.’ No doubt that is very true. The Orange¬ 
men in 1809 and 1870 talked a great deal of nonsense and did 
nothing; but that does not show that when, in 1892, men who 
are not Orangemen say quietly that they will not acknowledge the 
laws passed by a Dublin Parliament, they are also talking nonsense. 
The Orangemen who gasconaded in 1869 represented only a portion 
of the Protestant population—those belonging to the Established 
Church. The rest of the Protestants were as anxious for dis¬ 
establishment as the Catholics. The Liberal Protestants of Ulster 
were then in politics workihg hand-in-hand with the Catholics, and 
they would not only have given no support to, but would have 

3 p2 
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actively opposed resistance to, the Irish Church Act. Things are 
very different now. The threat of Home Kule hat^ brought the 
whole of the Protestants into line, and Protestant Liberals, and 
Protestant Tories, Episcopalians, and Presbyterians, once so bitterly 
opposed in Ulster, have found a common standpoint in a common 
danger. ^ People in England may find it difficult to realise fully wKat 
this means, for they ar.e a))t to talk as if the Protestants in Ulster 
bad always been united against the C’atholics. This is by no means 
the case. A very larg(^ number of Ulster Protestants, before the 
growth of Parnellism made co-operation impossible, habitually worked’ 
with the Catholics on laberal lines. The Liberals of Ulster were 
brought up to hate two things equally—Orangeism and Kibbonism ; 
and when the surrender of 1886 took the w'orld by surprise, the- 
Protestant Liberals and the Protestant Tories of the North found 
themselves, for the first time in their lives, wdth a common policy. 
Strange as it may seem, the Convention will even now be the first 
occasion on wbicli many of the Orange and Liberal leaders have ever 
met. Englishmen and Scotchmen should remember this fact when 
the solid resistance of tlie Protestants of Ulster is represented to- 
them as something to be expected, and.therefore as something which 
can be discounted. Nothing but tlie gravest danger would have 
united the Idster Liberals and the Orangemen. With the Orange¬ 
men I do not desire to express much sympathy, for they Jiave un¬ 
doubtedly helped to kt^ep alive the spirit of religions intolerance in 
Ireland, and have abetted in this evil work the efforts of the more 
extreme Irish Itoman Catholics, It must not be forgotten, however, 
that the Orange organisation has siitiered a good deal of misrepre¬ 
sentation in England, and that, as a rule, its character is tnisuader- 
stood. Whether we like it or not as a whole, we must acknowledge 
that it has not a few redeeming features, and possesses a real hold 
on its members. It is, for example, a thoroughly democratic insti¬ 
tution. Class distinctions have no place in the Orange lodges, and 
labourer and landlord are on an equality at their meetings. Again, 
it is to be noted that, though Orangeism and Episcopalianism 
usually go together, the*Puritan spirit is still present. Every lodge 
opens its proceedings by a reading from the Bible. 

Unquestionably the resistance which will be offered to Home 
Rule will be perfectly genuine and perfectly spontaneous. Except 
for an infinitesimal minority, the Protestants of the North are deter¬ 
mined to resist the rule of a Dublin Parliament. 

HI 

The kind of resistance which the Protestants of the North will 
offer to Home Rule can best be estimated by considering the basis 
of that resistance. The Ulstermen argue that, by whatever right 
the rest of Ireland claims to withdraw from the rule of the Parlia- 
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ment at Westminster, by that right Ulster can claim to remain 
under the direct rule of the Imperial Parliament. ‘ The Parliament 
of the United.Kingdom,’ say the Ulster Protestants, ‘has aright to 
make laws for us itself, but it 'has no right to hand us over against 
our will to another Parliament, and to endow that Parliament with 
the right of making our laws. With constitutional technicalities 

we have nothing to do. We claim a moral right to ignpre and 

disobey a Parliament set up against our wishes. The laws of the 
Imperial Parliament we will obey, but we will not acknowledge a 
Parliament on College Green/ If the Convention adopts a policy 
based upon these propositions, as it can hardly be doubted that it 
will, the resistance offered by Idster need be nothing but passive. 
What would happen, supposing Mr. Gladstone were to pass his Bill, 
would be something like this. The Home Kule Act would probably 
direct that writs should be immediately issued for tlio return of tlie 
Irish Parliament. In the North, the returning officers would throw 
the writs aside, risking the actions that would be brought against 
them, and no election would take place. This, liowever, would not 
prevent the Dublin Parliament meeting and fulling to business. 
Ihesumably that Parliament/s earliest duty would be to fill its 
coffers, and taxation would bo at once imposed. Here, then, would 
come the first point of friction. The I'tstermen would, of course, 
refuse to pay a tax levied in Dublin, and tlien tlie Dublin Parliament 
would be face to face with a strike against taxes, in which every mer¬ 
chant of wealth and position in Belfast and Derry, and every land¬ 
lord in the North would bo engaged. Tlie Dublin Parliament would, 
no doubt, prefer to have its officers meet with op('n resistance. It is, 
liowever, far more likely that they would not meet with that indul¬ 
gence, but would be confronted with that most appalling of all forms 
of organised resistance—a Quaker rebellion. The Ulstermen would 
allow their goods to be seized, but what then ? No one would buy 
at the sales, and the Dublin Parliament \vould find themselves spend¬ 
ing thousands to raise a few pounds of taxation. know what 

the tithe war did in a corner of a thinly inhabited Wel.sh county. 
Though no public body was injured, it \vas felt that an impossible 
situation was being created. Imagine the effect not of a tithe but 
of a tax war, with the combatants the proprietors of fiictories and 
shipyards instead of small farmers. Meantime, Belfast and the 
North would have been obliged to organise a voluntary system of 
government. The grand juries and the municipalities would afford 
the framework, and all that W'ould be required would be a certain 
amount of filling in. A system of arbitration would be devised, no 
doubt, to meet the difficulty that Ulster could no longer recognise the 
Dublin Courts of law-—it may be taken for granted that, in the next 
Bill, these would be put under the Dublin Government—and by this 
means the disputes and* differences that are certain to arise in a 
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business community could be temporarily settled. The organisation 
of a police force would also have to be undertaken, but this need not 
be a matter of great difficulty. Passive resistance, consisting in the 
ignoring of the Dublin Parliament and all its works, could hardly 
help being successful. The Imperial Parliament would be with 
difficulty persuaded to use its soldiers to collect Irish local taxes, and 

so long^s open riot was avoided there would be no other excuse for 
dragooning Ulster. That the Ulstermen will afford any excuse for 
the use of Imperial troops I do not believe. The Convention, and 
whatever permanent watching committee may arise from it, will not 
be under Orange control, and in its deliberations and decisions 
counsels of prudence are likely to prevail. Ulster will not fight till 
she is attacked. 


IV 

But it may be said, the Parliament at Westminster will not be 
able to tolerate the passive resistance of Ulster. When they see the 
laws passed at Dublin ignored, and when the Dublin Parliament asks 
for help, they will have to do one of two things—either repeal the 
Home Kule Bill, or else break down the passive resistance by Imperial 
coercion. I cannot help believing that the first alternative is the 
one which the Imperial Parliament is most likely to accept. If, 
however, they adopt that of coercion, England will certainly be con¬ 
fronted with civil war in its most dangerous and hideous form. As 
long as the Imperial Parliament lets things drift, the Ulster men 
will remain loyal to the connection with England. The moment, 
however, the Imperial Government attempts coercion in earnest, 
Great Britain will begin the manufacture of the bitterest enemies 
she has ever had. The English people, as a whole, may not realise 
what a hostile Ulster would mean, but those who have taken the 
trouble to acquaint themselves on the spot with the temper of the 
people of the North can be under no illusions in regard to this 
matter. The suppression of the Belfast riots of 1886 proved a most 
difficult task, though on that occasion the municipality, the local 
magistrates, and all the better citizens worked with the utmost 
vigour and devotion to Hto]) the fighting. What would be the result 
of rioting in Belfast when all the leading men in the town and the 
whole machinery of local government were engaged, not on the side 
of the soldiers, but of the mob? During the late riots, magistrates 
and well-known citizens rode with the police because they knew 
that the rioters, out of liking for them, would not fire, or walked up 
and down in the crowds persuading the people to keep the peace. 
If, instead, the Protestant clergy and the leading citizens were help¬ 
ing the people, it would take fifteen thousand troops, batteries on 
Cave Hill, and gunboats in the Lough, to hold down Belfast alone ; 
while to manage the whole of Ulster, fifty thousand men and a drum- 
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head court-marijal and the neetrest tree for every rebel would be re¬ 
quired. No doubt we could put Ulster down and hold her down, 
but would the result be worth having, looked at from the least senti¬ 
mental point of view possible ? Granted that Home Rule had pacified 
the South, and had made the Celtic Ir^sh loyal, it would have made 
the North bitterly hostile and disloyal, and only to be restrained by 
military force. We should have shifted the area of rebellion^ that is 
all, and have made the strqngest, richest, and most vigorous portion 
of the Irish people our enemies instead of our friends. Judged, then, 
on mere grounds of expediency, and even admitting such veiy 
doubtful premises as those which assume that Home Rule wiU 
pacify the >Soutlaem Irish and render them loyal, the proposal to 
reverse the policy of the Union must be declared unwise. At its 
best it would be but a change of enemies. The existence of the two 
Irelands—the Ireland of the Protestant Teuton and the Ireland of 
the Catholic Celt—the Ireland of idle thriftlessness and the Ireland 
of industry and enterprise—the Ireland of dreams and sentiment and 
the Ireland of seriousness and common-sense—forbids the dissolution 
of the Union. In spite of the grumbling and the^disaffcction, no 
sincerely minded Englishman, whatever his polities, can fail to admit 
tliat the Union is the form of government ‘ whicli divides us least,’ 
As long as the Union is maintained there-is some hope of the peace 
being kept. Great Britain under the Union can intervene as a per¬ 
manent arbitrator between the warring elements. Withdi^w that 
arbitration, and help to hold dowm one of the combatants while the 
other tyrannises over him, and the peace of Ireland is gone. 

People sometimes wonder how it is that the North should at 
present be so devoted to the Union, The Ulster men, as Mr. 
Gladstone is fond of lamenting, opposed the Union in 1799; why 
do they prize it so greatly now ? In this loyalty of Ulster to the 
Union is to be found the strongest hope for Ii’eland. It is often 
asked, what has the Union done for Ireland ? The answer is, that 
it has converted the most discontented and rebellious province in 
Ireland into the most prosperous and contented. And be it noted 
this success has not been won by making a pet of Ulster or by 
maintaining a Protestant ascendency. All the Imperial legislation 
for Ireland since the Union has been directed not in favour of, but 
against, the selfish and purely Protestant interests of Ulster. Ulster 
has had nothing but bare justice since the Union, while public 
works and well-paid offices, legal and administmtive, have been 
showered on the South. Ulster has gone her way without State help 
or favouritism. Belfast has grown, like an American city, by the 
pure energy of its inlmbitants, just as Cork hds dwindled by the 
lethargy of hers. But when the Union has done so much for Ulster 
in some ninety-two years, what may we not hope another cen¬ 
tury will accomplish in tlie South ? Already the violence of Irish 
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faction and rebellion has abated, and if the Union,is only let alone 
the whole of Ireland may ultimately become reconciled to the 
English connection. What, then, the English ^lector has to 
remember in deciding how he will vote at the next election is the 

fact that the whole question pivots on Ulster, Home Rule is 
intended to pacify Ireland, hut it cannot pacify Ireland because of 
Ulster.^ If any proof of that is needed, look at the fact that the 
most religious, the most serious-minded, the most earnest, and 
the least political people in the North are quietly deciding that 
they will take the awful responsibility of resisting the law—a 
responsibility which may cost them their lives and their worldly 
goods, and may give over their homes to anarchy and destruction. 
That is a fact ui)on which the electors of England and Scotland 
must think long and think wisely. 

St. Loe Stuachey. 
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As one of the sm’vi\ 7 ng members of Lord Airey’s Committee which 
reported in 1880, after a very oxliaustive inquiry, on the organisation 
of the Army, it is painful to find, from the very able articles by Mr. 
Arnold Forster in the Times, followed by the evidence of the principal 
officers of the staff of the Army, that the identical defects wliicli that 
Committee exposed in no measured terms still remain to a very great 
extent unremedied, and that, now, as then, although happily not 
caused by disasters such as occurred in Zululand and gave rise to the 
appointment, of that Committee, if there were a similar call upon t he 
Army, it would be found in much the same state of unpreparedness, 
witliout a single battalion of infantry of the line in a condition to be 
sent, abroad for a small war or to reinforce our troops in Egypt or 
India. 

If ‘ imminent national danger or great emergency ’ were pro¬ 
claimed, the army and militia reserve or either of them might be 
called out for permanent service and drafted into the home battalions ; 
but the financial panic and political disturbance to w'hich such a pro¬ 
clamation would give rise, accompanied by a summons tn Parliament, 
to meet within ten days, if it happened not to be in session, would be 
so overwhelming that no Government would dare to declare either 
imminent nat ional danger or great emergency merely for the i)urpose 
of rendering live or six of the sixty-five battalions at home fit for 
service. 

From a return presented to Parliament in 1879, It appeared that 
when five battalions were required for service in Zululand, out of 
4,0G6 rank and file of which they were composed, 1,045 were ‘ left at 
home for physical causes, youth, &c.’ as unfit to go, and 1,414 men 
‘ were taken from other regiments to complete them ’ up to a strength 
of 4,435, of whom 788 were under twenty years of age, and 905 had 
less than twelve months’ service; and this at a time when, according 
to published returns, the country was paying for a force of 51,088 
men, infantry of the line, at of whom 10,630, or 208 out of 

every thousand, were under twenty years of age, and 14,091, or 276 
per thousand, had less than one year’s service. 
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The question naturally arises, Are we any better off now, when, 
according to the latest published returns (1st of January, 1892), the. 
force of infantry of the line at home was 54,438 strong, and it included 
22 , 161 , or 407 out of every thoueand, under twenty years of age, and 
18,679, or 343 per thousand, with less than one year’s service ? From 
these figures it would appear that in 1878 there were 40,458 men 
over twenty years of age, and in 1892 only 32,277 out of a force 
more numerous by 3,350 than the force-at home in 1878. There 
were also 35,759 men with more than one year’s service in 1892, 
as compared with 36,977 in 1878. 

These facts confirm the view taken by Mr. Arnold Forster of the 
general condition of the battalions of the line at home as they stand 
on parade ; and there can be little doubt that if there were a sudden 
demand for a small force of five battalions, as there was for the Zulu 
war, we should be in much the same difficulty now as then; but, 
having gained experience by our disasters in Africa, it is probable 
that the battalions for service in the field would be taken from the 
Mediterranean garrisons, if they have not been weakened by the 
operation of the makeshift suggestion of the Adjutant-General to 
convert those battalions into depots for battalions at other stations 
abroad, and that they would be replaced by battalions from home 
made up to their required strength by untrained recruits or by 
volunteers from other regiments—a dangerous and deplorable expe¬ 
dient. • 

In the event of a great war emergency being declared, the Army 
is so much better off ^ow than in 1879, that the first-class army 
reserve, which then numbered 15,000, now numbers 68,000, and is 
more than sufficient to bring up the whole of the battalions at home 
to war strength, after setting aside those who, from illness or imma¬ 
turity, are not fit for active service; but it cannot be too strongly 
impressed upon the public mind that, under existing laws, not a 
man of the reserve is available to stiffen the home army for small 
wars. 

The great fault of our present army organisation is inherent in 
the system which was adopted in 1872, and is supposed to be still in 
force, by which the battalions at home are in reality depots for the 
battalions abroad. On reference to the Army Estimates, which is the 
only official document that gives the organisation of the Army, 
it appears that the infantry of the line at home consists of 65 bat¬ 
talions, each with 721 rank and file ; 61 depots of 50 rank and file, 
5 depots with 300, one with 250, and one with 200 rank and file, and 
one provisional battalion, the cadre of which is so weak, according to 
the Estimates, that it cannot be expected to be of any great utility 
in forming recruits or preparing drafts for service battaUons. The 
Estimates also provide for 1,000 additional privates for the eight 
home battalions first for foreign service. 
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The rank an^ file of the infantry of the line, therefore, cU home, 
according to existing establishments, should be— 

With six«y-five battalions . . . , . 47,865 

With sixty-eight depots . ' . . . . 5,000 

Total . . 52,865 

of whom there would be under twenty years of age about 22,000, 
leaving about 32,500 abov§ twenty years, who are for the most part 
available for service in India or the Colonies. 

The drafts of infantry sent abroad during the last five years, fdr 
which the returns have been published, have averaged as follows — 



Above 20 yctirs 
of age 

Below 20 >ears 
of age 

Total 

To India .... 

118 

10 

128 

To the Colonies . 

8C 

36 

121 

To Egypt . ‘ . 

fSU 

30 

— • ♦ 

99 


Accepting this as a basis for estimating the number required to 
be sent abroad in each year, it will be found that, with the present 
distribution of the Army, 9,500 men are required annually for drafts, 
including non-commissioned oflScers, or about 9,000 rank and file, 
who would have to be supplied by a force of 62,865 men serving at 
home. This is considerably above the i)roportion recommended by 
Lord Wantage’s Committee, viz, that the general establishment of 
infantry at home liable to furnish drafts abroad should be maintained 
at a strength of five times the amount of the drafts annually sent 
out; but if it be considered, as it ought to be, that youths should not 
be sent for service abroad who ai'e under twenty years of age, it 
would appear that the force available at home from which drafts 
may be drawn is not equal to four times the demands to which it is 
subject. 

The precise recommendation, therefore, of Lord Wantage s Com¬ 
mittee as to the number to be maintained on the general establish¬ 
ments at home is fully complied with; but the difficulty that has to 
be encountered arises from other causes than insufficiency of numbers. 
These causes are, (1st) defective organisation; (2nd) the large 
number of immature youths who are enlisted. 

There can be no doubt the organisation adopted for the Army in 
1872, by which there was one of every pair of battalions at home and 
one abroad, has never been fully carried out; but the question may 
fairly be asked whether, if it had been carried out, the condition of 
the Army would now be satisfactory. There are still several regiments 
both battalions of which have never been abroad at the same time. 
Are the home bat talions of these regiments in a much better condition 
than those of regiments both battalions of which have at some time 
or another since 1872 been abroad at the same time? Report says 
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tljat there is no great difference. The Adjutant-GOneral says, ‘ At 
the present moment we have not a single infantry battalion efifectiVB 
at home.’ And Lord Wolseley says that ‘ the lino^ battalion in 
England, which has a linked battalion abroad, is unfit in every way 
to go into the field.’ 

If this be the case, it is evident that the condition of the battalions 
at home ns not to be attributed to the fact of both of the linked bat¬ 
talions of regiments having been abroad af the same time, and there¬ 
fore the remedy proposed by tlie Committee, of raising a number of 
new battalions so as to equalise the number of battalions at home 
and abroad, will not have the desired effect of keeping the battalions 
at home efficient. Other causes must therefore be sought to account 
for the state of the Army as exposed by Mr. Arnold Forster and by 
the evidence before Lord Wantage’s Committee. 

The organisation of the Army should fulfil two conditions which 
are essential for the military forces of the Empire:— 

1, They should be so organised as to be capable at short notice 
of placing in the field a sufficient force in second line behind the "first 
line, the fleet, for home defence and for furnishing the requisite 
garrisons for India and for our fortresses at home and abroad. 

2. There should always be a sufficient force in such a state of 
preparedness that, without disorganising the arrangements for defence 
under the first head, it might he despatched at the shortest notice to 
carry on one of the numerous small wars from which the Empire is 
seldom free,— 

the extent, duration, possiblV the success, and certainly the cost, of which will 
depend to a very groat extent on the rapidity and efiiciency with which the mili¬ 
tary power of the country can be brought to bear on the scene of opiirations. 

No organisation can be satisfactory unless so arranged that both 
of these objects can be accomplished, the one being almost as impor¬ 
tant as the other. The mere fact of the appointment of Lord Airey’s 
Committee in 1878 and of Lord Wantage’s last year affords ample 
testimony that the organisation which was adopted in 1872, and has 
been nominally in operation since then, has been an utter failure and 
has accomplished neither object. It has broken down because it was 
totally unpractical and enormously expensive; and if several battalions 
be added to the Army in order to establish an equality between the 
number of line battalions serving at home and abroad, the annual 
addition to the Estimates will be very considerable, and it is question¬ 
able whether the organisation for war will be materially improved. 
On the other hand, one of the proposals, if adopted, would, by placing 
the Guards on the rollster for service abroad, diminish the solidity of 
their battalions which might be serving at home. 

As all efforts to improve the condition of the Army must fail 
unless based on sound principles of organisation, it may be well to 
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inquire what th| existing system is on which the Army is organised, 
and which Lord Wantage’s Committee, echoing TvOrd Wolseley^s 
opinion, recommentfshould be made a subject in all examinations for 
promotion. 

This inquiry is necessarily limited to the infantry of the line, 
which is organised" in sixty-seven territorial regiments and two rifle 
corps, with nominally sixty-seven, but in reality only fifty-nine depots, 
and one depot for the two* rifle corps, which are treated as if each 
were on the same establishment as two territorial regiments. The 
yaiious districts of these fifty-nine depots are allotted numbers which 
are not consecutive, but leave thirty-five blanks between 1 and 102 ; 
and in sixteen cases two of the so-called regimental districts form one 
command although they bear two numbers, as, for instance, the 5th 
and 68th at Newcastle, and the 7th and 57th at Hounslow; there is 
no provision for filling the blanks. 

Thirty-four territorial regiments are nominally composed of two 
battalions of regulars and two of militia, whereas twenty-two have 
two battalions of regulars and only one of militia ; one l^as one battalion 
of regulars and one of militia; nine others Lave two battalions of 
regulars and three of militia; and one has two battalions of regulars 
and four of militia; and each of the rifle coiq)s has four battalions of 
regulars and four of militia. The variety in this territorial organisa¬ 
tion is so intensely puzzling that an examinalion in it would be 
enough to pluck any candidate, being devoid of that sirnjilicity which 
is alone consistent with good organisation ; but the principle involved, 
except in so far as it may assist recruiting, is entirely misleading, 
because the militia battalions can be of no use whatever to aid their 
respective service battalions for purposes of war. The committ ee which 
originated this territorial system seem to have overlooked the fact 
that soldiers of t he militia cannot bo transferred to the line battalions 
of these regiments, and recommended that, on the outbreak of war,— 

1. In each of the districts required to send expeditionaiy battalions, both 
militia battalions should be called I'nit, 

2. That all enlistments during the war should be for general service in the line 
or militia battalion of the district, 

3. That tlie depot should be completed to a full battalion for the training of 
recruits. 

In this orijanisation the Committee stated that 

the district represents the grand reservoir; the depot the expense reservoir;, 
the two militia battalions the grand cistern, from which the channels uniting 
would form a stream into tlie cistern of the field battalion. 

This wonderful combination of hydraulic engineering, which is 
diflBcult of comprehension, has never been acted upon. If, for illus¬ 
tration, it is supposed that six battalions were required for Egypt or 
in South Africa, or to meet some emergency in India, the processes 
would be— 
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1. To proclaim imminent national danger or great emerge^Vy, so as to permit 
of twelve battalions of militia being called out. 

2. That Parliament, if not sitting, should be called tigether within ten days, 

and a vote taken to cover the requisite expenditure of these militia corps, and of 
six battalions of new levies—in all eighteen battalions. 

3. That an Act of Parliament should be passed to authorise the change in the 
conditions of enlistment, and to approve of the augmentation of the Army by six 
battalionScOf recruits* 

4. That these recruits themselves should be trained, 

. The proclamation would probably have a very serious effect on 
our foreign relations, and create a panic in the money market, the 
cost of which would be incalculable ; the summoning of Parliament, 
if it were not sitting, and the delay, whether it were sitting or not, 
consequent on the necessity of obtaining a vote of money and passing 
the required Act, would be very great; and after all, when done, wbat 
would be the result ? The district or grand reservoir would have to 
supply raw recruits to fill the depot battaliou or expense reservoir, 
whence they would flow into the militia battalions; but, however 
wide the taps might be opened, it would be found that the field 
battalion or cistern would not receive any additions until the newly 
enlisted raw recruits were trained, which would require at the least six 
months, the men previously serving in the militia according to the 
terms of their enlistment not being transferable to their service 
battalions without the individual consent of each man, of whom per¬ 
haps a few might be induced to go by the offer of a bounty. During 
all this delay, before the service battalion itself would have received a 
single trained soldier to^fill up its cadre and bring it to a fit condi¬ 
tion for service in the field, the war, which might possibly have been 
checked by immediate action, may have attained serious dimensions. 

This system, which still nominally forms part of our territorial 
organisation, entirely ignores the reserve then about to be formed by 
the introduction of short service, has nevey been acted upon, and no 
substitute for it has been promulgated; but a far more simple process, 
and one which would be attended with little or no expense, would be 
to adopt the recommendation of Lord Airey’s Committee—- 

1, That a certain number of prepared battalions should he first used for small 
wars; and 

2. That the Army Act should be so modified as to empower the Crown to call 
out such a number of reserve men as'’migbt be necessary without proclamation or 
formal communication to Parliament, subject to the condition that no expense 
should be incurred in excess of what had been provided by Parliament, without 
immediate steps being taken to obtain its sanction. 

This condition would afford a guarantee to Parliament that only 
a very limited number of men would be called out without its special 
authority; the operation would he done quietly without exciting 
panic; and the men of the reserve would be protected against any 
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abuse of the po^er vested in the Government, which would not dare 
to use it unless under real necessity. 

TherG are Tllso defects in organisation which affect the constitution 
of our home battalions in peace time most injuriously. Lord Wan¬ 
tage’s Committee make several proposals for improving the pay and 
conditions of ser\dce of the soldier, with a view to attracting older and 
more fully developed recruits to the Army, but appear to have great 
doubts whether their proposals, if adopted, will be attended with 
success. The principal proposal is that the private soldier shall re¬ 
ceive one shilling a day, which they are pleased to call his present 
pay, but which is only a part of his present pay ‘free from all 
compulsory stoppages not due to his own negligence or misconduct, 
for which purpose they recommend the grant of a messing allowance 
for each man of 3cZ. a day; but in order to meet this increased expen¬ 
diture, they take away about 2d, a day to which he is entitled as 
deferred pay; so that the attraction as regards pay is an increase of 
about Id, a day, which is not likely to have much effect in the labour 
market. They also propose that the supply of clothing should be 
improved, but do not specify whether the soldier is to pay for his 
underclothing out of his shilling a day. The proposal that he should 
have a shilling free from all stoppages ‘ would imply that this clothing 
was to be supplied gratuitously, as .also that he is not even to pay for 
his washing, w^hich would be equivalent to giving him indirectly 
about Hd. a day; but it is not clear whether the Committee desire 
that he should not pay these charges. An improvement also is 
recommended in the scale of good-conduejt pay ;. but, all told, the 
proposals virtually amount to an increase of little more than \d. a day, 
which, a(JCording to the interpretation put upon the expression ‘ free 
from all stoppages/ might possibly amount to about 2\d, a day. The 
Committee make other proposals as to the supply of clothing, sea kits, 
and special articles required for service in India, which are well worthy 
of adoption, but are details which, although they will remove undoubted 
grievances, will not have much influence in the labour market. 

If all these proposals Avere adopted, and even if it were decided 
to go still farther and increase the pay of the army Qd, a day all 
round, it is exceedingly doubtful whether the required number of 
able-bodied men would be induced to enlist, or, if they did enlist, 
would continue in the service. The reason for this doubt is ‘ the 
injudicious and capricious treatment ’ to which recruits are subjected, 
which makes ‘ their life intolerable.’ Attention was called to this 
defect in the service by Lord Airey’a Committee, and suggestions made 
to remedy it: It seems perfectly absurd to enlist an average of 1,223 
men annually who, by enlisting, showed their acceptance of the exist¬ 
ing terms of service and their desire to serve, and who, to judge from 
their being able to pay lOL for their discharges, must be the very 
class of men who are the most likely to furnish good non-commissioned 
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officers, and to subject them to treatment which dygusts them to 
such an extent that they pay ten pounds to free themselves from the 
obligation to serve. These men will certainly not as^st recruiters 
in their efforts to entice young men into the service. As to those 
who desert in the first few months of service, although there may be 
some almost professional deserters among them, the majority, not 
having ten pounds to pay for their freedom, and finding the service 
intolerable, desert. The desertions within-the first six months after 
enlistment average 1,G74 annually. Another serious loss is due to 
those who, not having availed themselves of the right to purchase 
their freedom within three months by the j)ayinent of ten pounds,, 
show their distaste for the service by paying eighteen pounds each 
for their liberty. The average anmial number of these is 1,525, who 
therefore pay an aggregate amount of 27,450^. —a very handsome sum 
to be paid to the State by young men of the working classes for ob¬ 
taining freedom from their engagement to service in the Army, 

There is also a loss of thirty-five men who, as stated by Lord 
Wantage’s Committee, are discharged from the army every week, or 
1,820 annually, as invalids without pension, most of whom are young 
soldiers invalided from causes ‘ not due to the service ’; in other 
words, due either to want of care in their medical examination on 
enlistment, or to overwork and consequent breakdown while still 
recruits, some few among them probably from depravity. An average 
of 310 also are annually got rid of in their first three months of 
service as not being likely to become efficient soldiers. 

We thus obtain the following results; 1,674 recruits desert 
l)efore completing six months of service; 1,223 pay 12,230L for their 
freedom within three months from their enlistment; 1,525 pay 
27,450i. for their freedom; 1,820 are invalided without pension for 
causes not due to the service; 310 are got rid of as not likely to 
become efficient soldiers: making a total of 6,522 young lads who 
leave the Army every year without having performed any useful duty 
whatever, having cost the country certainly not less than 200,000^. 

If these men had not been enlisted, or if they had been retained 
in the service after enlistment, it is evident that the demand upon 
the labour market for recruits would have been reduced from 30,638, 
the average number annually enlisted during the last five years, to 
24,000, or more than twenty-one per cent.; and that the Army might 
have been recruited equally well as at present, and upon the existing 
terms of service, without enlisting a single lad under eighteen years 
of age, and after rejecting 5,000 out of the 13,849 who were enlisted 
between the ages of eighteen and nineteen. If this could be accom¬ 
plished, there would be comparatively few trained soldiers in the 
Army with one complete year of service below twenty years of age, 
and the much-vexed question of the large proportion of immature 
youths in the ranks would cease to be so serious a cause of complaint. 
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These facts|and figured cannot be controverted, and point to the 
necessity of reform •within the service, without which the small 
increase of pay pro]^sed by Lord Wantage’s Committee will have little 
or no effect in filling the ranks of the Army. The chief cause of this 
wanton waste is tte hardship endured by recruits during training. 
Lord Airey’s Committee reported that 

» 

the pressure to form raw recruits into complete soldiers in the shortest pos¬ 
sible time htis been so high, tliat, considering the change of habit they have to 
undergo, their life is almost intolerable. We are of opinion that many a young 
soldier, especially if he had been out of work and a little underfed immediately 
before his enlistment, must have thus acquired a disgust for the service, and it is 
not improbable that to this and to the injudicious and capricious treatment which 
they receive at the hands of yoilng and inexperienced non-commissioned officers 
may be attributed a considerable proportion of the losses from desertion and from 
the purchase of discharge which take place during the first few months of a 
soldier’s service. 

The weight of the evidence before Lord Wantage’s Committee 
points to the same causes, or some of them, as still existing, because, 
while in the opinion of several witnesses the food of. the duty soldier 
is sufficient, all are agreed that the recruit is not sufficiently fed for 
the woi'k he has to do, which looks very much as if he were over- 
woi’ked. That the hard work required from reciuits has a great effect 
on their staying in the service is. evident from the fact that the 
average loss per 1,000 during the year in which they enlist of recruits 
from tlie cavalry is 1G2, and from the artillery 134, wlaile that from 
tire infantry of tlie line is only 97, it being well known that the work 
in Ihe two former is much more severe than in the latter. 

It is often said, and with perfect truth, that recruits in the British 
Army are not worked nc^arly as hard as those in the German Army, 
and therefore there can be no necessity for reducing the work required 
from them. The infcr^ice will not, however, bear examination; every 
;jible-bodied man in Germany is liable to serve; bat, as a fact, little 
more than one-third of the young men who arrive at the age of 
twenty are ever drawn into the service, and even those that are drawn 
do not generally join before they are twenty-one years of age, which 
leaves very ample scope for the rejection of all who are not mature, 
thoroughly strong, and healthy. These men are therefore far more 
capable of resisting fatigue than the 21,363 young men who have 
been enlisted, on the average of the last five yeai's, in the British Army 
under twenty years of age. 

The remedy proposed by Lord Airey’s Committee was the forma¬ 
tion of large training depots, somewhat after the model of the depot 
for the Eoyal Marines at Walmer, which has been most successful in 
its working, to which all recruits on first enlistment should be sent 
to be instructed in their duties and in the use of their arms. These 
schools need not interfere with the territorial connections of regiments; 
but, if carefully constituted, and the men trained under selected 
VoL. XXXI—No. 184 3 Q 
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officers and non-commissioned officers, it is conceived t/iat, there being 
no undue pressure to get men into the ranks for ^sentry duty, or for 
the sake of having a large battalion on parade, the instruction would 
go on under better conditions, and it might reasonably be expected 
that many who under present conditions purchase their discharges or 
desert would join their corps as trained soldiers and continue in tho 
service. One of the main causes of griev^ince of officers in home 
battalions would be done away with, inasmuch as they would only 
have trained men to deal with, to whom only the higher and more 
interesting instruction of duties in the field would have to be given. 
It is also probable that a large number of the recruits, on completing 
their training, might be drafted direct from the depots to the bat¬ 
talions serving abroad. The cost of eight or ten of these training 
depots would be far less than that of the numerous small depots at 
present in existence, which, according to the Estimates, absorb more 
than 350 officers and nearly 2,300 non-commissioned officers, at 
the annual cost of 140,000?., who can have but little to do, when the 
depots are at , their regulated normal strength—^aU of which, taken 
together, only comprise 4,376 privates. 

This system, if adopted, would reduce the number of men present 
with each battalion to about the same strength as the battalions in 
the German Army in peace time, which are found sufficient for the 
instruction of officers and non-commissioned officers, and are adapted 
as cadres for the reception of reserve men when mobilisation is 
ordered. Some modification, however, might be advisable in the 
organisation of battalions if this change were effected. 

Lord Airey’s Committee saw the necessity of endeavouring to 
induce a better class of young men to enter tlie service with a view 
to their becoming non-commissioned officers, it being evident that, 
with the great progress now being made by instruction in Board 
schools, the necessity has arisen for obtaining men of higher educa¬ 
tion and position if they are to be respected by the ordinary private 
soldier. 

It is more than probable that a good many of those men wlio 
purchase their discharges are of the stamp that it is most desirable 
to encourage and keep in the service, and from whom good non¬ 
commissioned officers could be selected. At present, however; so 
little encouragement is* given, that many of the best young men in 
the ranks refuse promotion when offered to them ; which is not to be 
wondered at, because the first step, that of lance-corporal, which 
gives authority over the private soldier, is not classed as a rank in the 
Queen’s EegulationS, although rated as a non-commissioned officer in 
the ‘ advantages of the Army,' and in the Royal Warrant for pay 
he is simply called a ‘ private paid as lance-corporal.’ When first 
promoted, a lance-corporal, as a rule, derives no immediate advantage 
or additional pay (a portion of them only being paid), although his 
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duties entail a v|Lst amount of extra work and responsibility. Lord 
Airey’s Committee took a great deal of evidence as to the difficulty 
then existing* in obtaining non-commissioned officers of the same 
type as those who were created under the old long-service system, 
and who were then rapidly dying ‘out of the Army. Some of their 
recommendations have been adopted with very good results ; among 
others, the creation of warrant rank for sergeant-majors, although it 
has not been given as reco&mended to quartermaster-sergeants; the 
pay, also, and pensions of non-commissioned officers have been ipj- 
proved, but not to the extent recommended, and the pensions have 
been made subject to conditions which would be difficult to explain 
to an inquiring candidate for the honour of serving as a non¬ 
commissioned officer. The remedy Lord Airey’s Committee recom¬ 
mended was that 

All ranks giving authority over tlie private soldier t»liould be regarded and 
classified as non-commissioned officers, and that every non-commissioned officer, at 
the eAd of one year’s probationary servdee as sucli, •shall acquire Ihe right of serving 
on for twenty-one years to pension, reserving to himself the option of going to the 
reserve or bein^ discharged, according to the terms of his enlistment, subject only 
to penalties in case of misconduct. 

9 

By this means the Committee considered that * every non-commis¬ 
sioned officer would obtain an assured career ; subject only to forfeiture 
of some of its advantages by misconduct.’ * 

This recommendation has only been very partially adopted; 
according to the Queen’s regulations a non-commissioned officer not 
below the rank of corporal has the right to extend his service to twelve 
years with the colours, provided he exercises that right within one 
vi07ith from the expiration of his year’s probation ; but the right then 
ceases, although \xemay be allowed by his commanding officer to ex¬ 
tend for a like period at any time after completing three years. 

After nine years’ service, if a sergeant, and medically fit, he has 
the right to re-engage, subject only to the veto of the Secretary of 
State for War, as to which the following extract from the Eeport of 
Lord Airey’s Committee is very apposite: — 

The knowledge must soon be acquired by men who have once entered the 
ranks that the conditions of service are being constantly changed, which gives rise 
to the feeling that the dealings of the War Department with them are uncertain, 
. . , That, therefore, if allowed to continue in the Army to complete their first 
engagement of twelve years, they can have no certainty of continuing for twenty- 
one years and proceeding to pension; they, on the contrary, soon hecome aware 
that saving of expenditure is a great principle in *a public department, and there* 
fore, whatever may be the opinion of the authorities when they take on after six 
years, they may be apprehensive that the same opinions may not be in vogue when 
their turn comes for re-engagement after twelve years ; and, on the whole, having 
the power to leave after completing their first period of army service, they prefer 
to retain their independence, without incurring responsibilities for which, perliaps, 
they do not feel confident that they are competent, and which do not offer then! 
an assured careen 


3q2 
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No non-commissioned officers below the rank of ^irgeant, if they 
extend their army service to twelve years, have the right to continue 
to serve on to pension, although they may be allowed to do so—which 
is very different from the recommendation of Lord Airey’s Committee, 
and holds out no certain prospect to a young soldier that, if he accepts 
the duties and responsibilities of a lance-corporal, he will have it in 
his power to serve on to pension provided he does not misconduct 
himself, while he retains the power of quitting the service according 
to,the terms of his enlistment if he should so desire. Lord Wantage’s 
Committee was* 

strongly impressed witli the necessity for obtaining the best possible stamp of 
men for the ranks of corporal and lance-corporal; 

and stated that 


the evidence has gone largely to show that any want of efficiency in these 
ranks is owing mainly to the limited choice of men seeking for promotion. 


Also, that 


an undesirably large proportion of lance-coq>orals apply to be permitted to resign 
their stripes. 


All who read this statement must agree with the Committee that 
such a state of things is ‘ not to tlie interest of the service.* 

It is more than probable that such a state of things would not 
now be in existence if the recommendiitions of Lord Airey’s Committee, 
which were framed with a view to encouraging a superior class of 
young men to enter the service with the hope that they might make 
a career in it as non-coiqmissioned officers, had been adopted. 

There is another recommendation of Lord Wantage’s Committee 
to which it is desirable that especial attention should be directed, as, 
if adopted, it will have a most injurious effect on recruiting, and 
generally on the service. 


That deferred pay as now issued should be discontinued and replaced by gratuity, 
on leaving the colours, of one pound for each year’s service up to twelve years; 
• this gratuity not to be given to men who have senxd less than three years. 

Lord Airey’s Committee, on the contrary, recommended that, if 
necessary, increase of pay ‘ should be in the shape of deferred pay,’ 
observing 

• 

that soldiers have plenty of money for their immediate wants and amusements 
while serving, and that any iacrooee would generally be squandered away; whereas 
a good sum paid on discharge will assist a man in starting in citil life, will pro¬ 
mote habits of thrift, and tend to induce others, who see men returning to their 
homes with a good round sum of money in their possession, to engage for service 
in the Army, 

t 

The question is, which of these two opinions is the correct one. 
The eleven members of Lord Airey’s Committee were unanimous on 
this point, whereas the recommendation of Lord Wantage’s Com¬ 
mittee was carried by a vote of seven members against four. 
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It will be w^ll, however, to consider the origin of deferred pay. 
By the adoption of short service, pensions to a great extent were 
done away with, *the actual cost of which to Government, cal¬ 
culated on averages before the introduction of short service, was 
equivalent to an increase of pay to every enlisted man of 4ci. a day; 
in other words, it would have required that 4fZ. a day sl^ould be 
accumulated on account of every enlisted man if it wer^ thought 
desirable to form a guarantee fund as security for the payment of 
those men who served on and obtained pensions. 

The abolition of pensions was therefore equivalent to- a reduction 
of 4<Z. a day on the pay of every soldier, which, it might have fairly 
been considered, was accumulating from day to day, to be eventually 
issued to each soldier, if lie lived long enough, as pension. ’ In 
readjusting the pay of the 'Army after the introduction of short 
service, a portion of this sum of 4d. was issued in daily pay, and 2d, 
was set aside as deferred pay; but, unfortunately, it has not been 
treated by the War Office as pay, but has been converted into a 
gratuity, at the rate of for each year’s service, to be paid to the 
soldier on leaving the colours, provided he serves not less than three 
years; meanwhile, he has no knowledge of any accumulation of 
money in his favour, whereas if it were really pay it should be treated 
as such, and entered in each man’s account as if it were a sum in the 
savings-bank, and the usual interest added from time to time. By 
this means each man would be aware of a growing fund, which might 
induce in him habits of thrift, and a desire to increase it, so as to 
secure for himself a fair start in civil life on his quitting the 
colours. 

The possibility of his adding to this fund by deposits of his own 
is evident when it is considered that every well-behaved soldier, 
except, perhaps, the recruit, who has to supply additional food for 
himself, has at least 6ci. a day clear to spend on his amusements—a 
larger sum than probably any ordinary labourer in the kingdom has 
at his disposal. 

The weight of evidence taken before Lord Wantage's Committee 
is, however, most decidedl}? against the abolition of deferred pay. A 
series of questions having been sent to a large number of men of the 
reserve of the infantry, 32,053, or 93f per cent., of those who 
replied stated that the deferred pay they had received had been of 
real use to them on leaving the colours, as helping to keep them till 
they could get work; while only 2,155, or per cent., stated to the 
contrary, and 84 per cent, stated that they would prefer to receive it 
as at present rather than have it reduced by either of the alterations 
suggested to them,* 

The stir that has been made in the press of late as to the diffi¬ 
culty experienced by reserve men in obtaining employment, and the 
assistance given by societies specially interested in finding employ- 
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ment for them, have been of great value to the meif, and it is to be 
hoped that the conference the managers of the principal railway com^ 
panics bad on the 16th of May with Lord BrownloW at the War 
Office, as well as the opening to them of appointments under the 
Post Office and in other public departments, may tend in the same 
direction; but all these different aids can only help a very limited 
proportion of the thousands who pass to the reserve, as stated by Lord 
Brownlow, at the'rate of 17,000 yearly. The men must therefore 
look in great measure to their own efforts to get employment; and it 
is highly satisfactory to find as a fact, that of 35,605 men who replied, 
23,323, or 65 per cent., stated they had no difficulty in getting em¬ 
ployment on leaving the colours ; and 26,943, or 75 per cent., stated 
that at the time of the inquiry they were in regular employment; 
while 3,829, or 10 per cent, more, were in casual employmeiit. The 
balance, 5,226 of unemployed men, about 15 per pent., coincides, 
curiously enough, very nearly with the number of those who stated 
they had spent their money at once, or within two months after 

receiving it, and indicates that it is probable that this residuum is 
composed of men of idle habits, or who, as Sir Henry Oakley stated 
to Lord Brownlow, have the defect that when they meet a few com¬ 
rades they ‘ liquor up,’ and as a consequence are discharged, and then 
go about exciting compassion by describing themselves as unable to 
get employment because they belong to the reserve, when in reality 
their habits are such that they will not apply tliemselves to steady 
work. 

The fact, moreover,' that the Committee received intelligent 
answers to their numerous questions from 36,000 men, or 86 per 
cent, out of 41,720 to whom they were sent, is a conclusive answer to 
thbse who look upon the reserve as a myth,' and imagine they will 
not be forthcoming when called for, notwithstanding the success 
which attended the calls made on them in 1878 and 1879. It is 
only to be regretted that proper steps have never been taken to keep 
up their training and soldierly habits. Both Lord Airey’s and Lord 
Wantage’s Committees were unanimously of opinion that steps should 
be taken in this direction. The recommendations of Lord Airey’s 
Committee, which treated this question very fully, are well worthy of 
the most serious consideration, and should be adopted. 


J. L. A. Simmons. 
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In the course of (he Home Rule controversy it has. often been urged 
that the delegation of all i)urely Irish business to a Dublin Parliament 
would bring about a valuable saving of time to the House of 
Commons, The truth of this is obvious. Perhaps, however, the dis¬ 
proportionate share of the national time occnipied by Irish affairs is 
not generally known. Attention is attracted during times of excite¬ 
ment, and the absorption of Parliament in Irish affairs is for a time 
remarked upon. But the excitement passes away, and the casual 

observer is apt to lose sight of the fact tliat, as tilings now are, the 
Irish are ‘ always with us.’ In other words, the necessity of the case 
means a constant unvarying attention to the local and ininufe affairs 
of Ireland, for which the Imperial Parliament has made itself respon¬ 
sible. 

On Tory platforms in the elections of 1885 and 1886 it was fre¬ 
quently alleged that the Libei*al (tovernment was to blame for the 
waste of time over Irish (juestions. England and Scotland were to 
assert, t lieir rights, and the Tories intended to jmt Ireland in its proper 
place—in the background. The fullest opportunity has heen given 
to the Tories for carrying their views into effect. A jxiwerful and 
docile majority has supported the Government with unfailing regu¬ 
larity. The Opposition has been closured and outvoted for six years. 
The Government claims that its Irish policy has achieved the fullest 
success. The crown of it, in the shape of the Irish County Govern¬ 
ment Bill, has yet to he placed on ISIr. Balfour’s brow, and to the dis¬ 
cussion of that measure the leader of the House of Commons looks 
forward with pleasure. 

Under these circumstances* the average elector, who sees with 
alarm the most important national and Imperial questions continually 
shelved to make room for comparative trivialities, should clearly 
know the price he has to pay in the way of time for keeping the 
management of Irish affairs at Westminster. He is familiar with all 
th6 arguments for and against Home Rule. But I invite his atten¬ 
tion to a plain statement of figures, so that wliiltever he may decide 
to do in the momentous issue before him, he shall see exactly the 
saving in national time to be effected by the adoption of Home Rule, 
and the los.^ by the rejection of it. 
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The following table gives an analysis of Hans^’d for the past 
twelve years, ‘ Irish ’ business includes all measures, resolutions,, 
and motions, including motions for adjournment, whioh have direct 
reference to Irish affairs. It does not include speeches by Irish 
members on British or Imperial affairs, with the exception of a very few- 
short debates on specifically Irish questions raised by Irish members 
for party purposes, 

Tabt.k a. * 


• 

Year 

Total nuni' 
ber of 
pages 

Total nnm- 
ber of 

questions 

Total inim- 
her of li-i-sU 
questions 

Business of 
the Houbcof 
Lords 

Irlsli 

business 

! Scotch 
business 

1 • 

Remainder 

1880 

4,738 

1,285 

319 

Pafffix 

639 

Pages 

1,093 

Page'S 

Images 

3,006 

1881 

8,574 

9,423 

1,840 

816 

1,011 

3,926 

— 

8,637 

1882 

3,300 

1,338 

816 

3,481 


• 6,126 

1883 

8,098 

2,918 

770 

1,016 

1,028 


6,054 

1884 

8,018 

3,184 

1,117 

853 

1,170 


6,996 

1885 

7,701 

3,140 

1,013 

1,060 

1,142 

— 

5,569 

1886 

6,890 

2,612 

882 

566 

2,140 


3,690 

1887 

10,733 

10,010 

4,611 

1,326 

883 

4,171 

— 

5,679 

1888 

4,850 

1,297 

811 

2,071 


7,137 

1889 

7,0*74 

_I 


796 

1,034 

— 

5,214 

1800 

7,355 


— 

882 

1,463 

2(U 

4,706 

1891’ 

7,456 

— 

— 

1,096 

1,480 

256 

4,624 

Total 

95,645 * 

27,740 

8,877 

10,529 

24,199 

460 

60,457 


' 1888 the index to questions ceases. Oncstions rtOutiug to the business of the House are not 

included in this rolnntn. 

® Sot convenience tiic Hansard double column Ls turned into single pages. 


It must not be supposed that the 60,467 pages under the heading 
‘remainder’ repi^sent the work of the House of Commons on 
British and Imperial matters. Questions are fully reported in 
Hansard, and occupy a large amount of space. The average number 
of yearly questions for the last^ three years indexed (1886-8), in 
round numbers is 4,000, which, plus 27,740, gives a total for the twelve 
years of 39,740- t)n an average there are about five questions to 
every two pages, so that on this calculation the space occupied by 
questions alone amounts to J5,896 iiages. This gives the following 
result:— 


Total number of pages for twelve years . 

• 

96,645 

Of which the House of Lords occupu's 

10,529 


Irish affairs ..... 

24,199 


Questions ..... 

16,896 

50,614 

Total occupied by English, Welsh, Scotch, and Imperial business 

45,031 


We arrive then at this fact—that the business of Ireland, with 
its population of 4,706,000, occupies an equivalent of more than half 
the total amount of sj^ace which is devoted to the home British popu¬ 
lation of 33,182,000, and the entire general business of our vast 
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empire. We ma^ differ uj)on the Home Rule question, but no one 
can deny that this state of facts shows that something is rotten in 
the state of Donmark. . 

Leaving out the unfortunate British Empire—unfortunate at 
least in the amount of attention bestowed upon it—we find that 
while the time occupied by Irish and British affairs respectively is 
represented by the proportion of twenty-four to forty-five, the* respec¬ 
tive ix)pulations stand in thte ratio of one to seven. Further, for the 
purpose of comparison, I have taken out the space occupied by purely 
Scotch affairs for the last two sessions, 1890-1, in which, as 1 will 
show, the amount of business transacted was, at any rate in its 
results, above the normal figure. During these two years the number 
of Irish speeches was not out of proportion to the Irish legislation 
brought forward by the Government. And yet we find that, while 
Scotland, with its population of 4,033,000, occupied 4C0 pages, or an 
average of 230, Ireland, with its 4,700,000, occupied 2,943, or an 
average of 1,471. 

The following table gives an analysis of the geneval Acts passed 
during the twelve years. The local Acts are not included. 


Table B. 


Yc.ir 

Scotland 

Ireland 

England, Wales*, 
uud genuial 

Total 

1H80 , 

8 

11 

48 

67 

1881 . 

8 

14 

50 

72 

1882 . 

9 

13 

60 

82 

1883 . 

1 

13 

48 

62 

1884 . 

*2 

13 

63 

78 

1885 . 

4 

14 

62 

80 

1886 . 

0 

5 

45 

69 

1887 . 

10 

3 

60 

73 

1888 . 

4 

S) 

53 

66 

1889 . 

10 

6 

60 

76 

1890 . 

10 

7 

55 

72 

1891 . 

9 

9 

58 

76 

1 

Total 

84 

137 

662 

863 1 


It will be noted that the number of Scotch Acts in 1890-1 is 
above the average. 

The figures I have given demonstrate that Ireland has for twelve 
years occupied a share of the time of the Imperial Parliament out 
of all proportion to its population and, as it could easily be shown, to 
its trade. 

I proceed now to deal with the Tory argument of 1885-6, that 
the waste of time on Irish business was due to the alternate gifts by 
the Liberals of sop and fetters—a policy to be repudiated by the 
Tories, who were determined to put Ireland aside and deal with the 
requirements of England and Scotland, 
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I omit the session of 1886, in the heart of which the General 
Election took place, * 

Taking the six years 1880-5, during which period, excepting a 
few weeks in 1880 and 1885, the Liberals were in office, the total 
amount of space occupied by Irish business was 11,840 pages, giving 
an average of 1,973 per session. 

^aidhg the five years of Tory government, 1887-91, the total 
amount was 10,219, giving an average of 2,043 pages per session.’ 

The average sessional space occupied by Ireland under the ‘ firm ’ 
government of the Tories exceeds by seventy pages, or two evenings’ 
debate, that which was occupied under the preceding Liberal adminis- 

4 

tration. 

It will be observed on referring to Table B that, although Irish 
debates have occupied more time than ever, the relative position of 
Scotland and Ireland in regard to the number of Acts passed under 
the Liberals and Tories respecti\'ely is inverted, as the following table 
shows:— 

Table C. 


Yt*nr 

Scotch Bills 

Sc^sionlll average 

Iiish Bills 

Sc.ssioiinl average 

1880-85. 

32 

5*3 

78 

13-0 

1887-01. 

43 

8*3 

34 

O-B 


The length of the debates has therefore by no means depended 
upon the number of Bills carried into law; and though doubtless the 
Government has endeavoured by the constant use of the closure to 
curtail Irish debates afe much as they possibly could, it is absolutely 
clear that they have failed utterly in this respect, as in so many otliers, 
to make good their lavish promises of 1885-6. 

No distinction of any moment can be drawn between one Govern¬ 
ment and another. Session after session, even though no Irish 
measure of first-class magnitude happened to be brought in, Irish 
-affairs have pressed wearily and without intermission upon an over¬ 
burdened House of Commons. Where and what is the remedy, short 
of handing over Irish affairs to an Irish Parliament ? It is certainly 
not to be found in Mr. Balfour’s Local Government Bill. 

A very cursory examination of Hansard shows that by far the greater 
part of Irish debates has been occupied with matters relating to the 
administration of Coercion Acts, police, the magistracy, and the land 
question. Education occupies a considerable, though quite a subordi¬ 
nate place. These matters are carefully preserved by the Tories for our 
edification at Westminster, and are altogether excluded from Mr. 
Balfour’s Bill. Moreover, the policy of giving to the Nationalist 
majority in Ireland the shadow without substance can only have one 
result. On a popular franchise, in the County Council elections, an 

^Autumn sessions are included in the ordinary session for the year. 
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immense Nationepist majority, determined to have the authority and 
power in Irish affairs now denied to them, would inevitably be re¬ 
turned. The Nationalists would J)e more than ever encouraged to 
hammer at every available door, until they forced the desired entrance 
into full responsibility for the management of their own affairs. 

Meanwhile there would be endless friction between the County 
Councils and the various authorities who retain the powers .desired 
by the people. Mr, Balfour’s elaborate system of checks would 
soon be in fine working order, and the House of Commons would 
inevitably be more than ever occupied with appeals against an 
unworkable system, debates on the conflicts between the new and 
old authorities, motions for adjournment and detailed discussion of 
the Irish votes, which, after a fruitless waste, perhaps of some years, 
would eventually force even a Tory Government to Home Rule. 

The Liberal leaders are frequently attacked by some of the more 
advanced members of the labour party for their insistence upon fhe 
paramount importance of the Irish question, and their determination 
to give it priority. Let the British working man realise, from the 
figures I have given, the full truth of the fact that ‘ Ireland blocks 
the way/ 

I have showm tliat Irisli affairs occupy more than half the space 
of the time occupied by British and Imperial matters. But this is 
not the wliole ease. As I have put it, Ireland takes more than one- 
third of the time of the House of Commons; but two-fifths would 
probably be nearer the mark, and for these reasons. 

1. Scarcely any allowance has been made for the divisions on 
Irish affairs, and a division takes Jibout ten minutes on an a\'erage. 
Itansard only gives the principal division lists. 

2. Irish ‘ obstructix'e ’ speeches are less fully reported in Hansard 
than the speeches of the ordinary English and Scotch member. 

3. No allowance is made for numberless speeclies by Irish members 
on British or Imperial matters for ‘ strategic ’ purposes, which would 
not be made but fortlie unnatural method hitherto adopted of forcing 
Irish members to come to Westminster to criticise the action of a 
policeman in Donegal. 

4. A very serious loss of time is due to the compulsory dropping 
of Bills every session by the Government from want of time. It 
frequently happens that a Bill passes the second reading, and even 
gets into committee, session after session. Each session the same 
arguments have to be brought out, and the old paths of debate 
retrodden. Undoubtedly, Ireland is the chief factor in this disastrous 
process. 

I claim that the handing over of Irish affairs to Irish men in 
Ireland will save at least 25 per cent, of our national time. And 
this estimate allow's a very considerable margin for Irish debates 
which may be raised after Ihe establishment of a Parliament in Dublin 
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by Irish members retained at Westminster. Even i^ the annual saving 
were only 10 per cent., this would represent fully 1^0 hours, or fifteen 
ordinary sittings. Therefore, if ihe passing 6f a Home Rule Bill 
should occupy most of one session, or a considerable part of two, it 
would be one of the most profitable investments ever made by Parlia¬ 
ment. Those who still reject the policy of Home Rule, at any rate, 

will have to do it knowing what the rejection costs. 

«• 

Herbert J. Gladstone. 
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SOME GREAT JEWISH RABBIS^ 


The study of the sayings and doings of the great Jewish doctors of 
the first century is interesting to all concerned in the investigation 
of the early history of Christianity- In drawing attention to the 
subject here, though writing from a Christian standpoint, we shall 
endeavour to avoid all questions of religious controversy. 

Though Ilillel belonged to an age somewhat earlier than that of 
which we are about to treat, it may be well before enterings on our 
special subject to say a few words about that remarkat)le man. For 
Hillel, tliough he died a few years before the Christian era, may in 
many respects be regarded as the father of that system of Biblical 
exegesis which was more fully developed by the Jewish scholars who 
succeeded him. 

The anecdotes illustrative of Hillel's patience and suavity, as 
contrasted’ with the irritability and harshness of his distinguished 
contemporary Shammai, are well known, and may be found cited 


^ Die Agada der Tanuaifvu. Krstcr Band : Von liillel bis Akiba. Von 30 vor 
bia 135 nach d. g. Z. Von Dr. Wilhelm Uacher, Professor an der Landos-Ilabbincr-^ 
sclinle in Budapest, ^trasburg i. E. : Karl J. Triibner. 1884. 

dJie Spruchc der Vdter, ein cthischer Misclma-Traktal, mit kurzer 
Einleitung, Anmerkungen und ciriem Wortregister, von Lie. Dr. Herm. L. Strack, 
a.o. Prof. derTheol. Karlsruhe und Leipzig: II. Rcuther. London: Dulau & Co., 
37 Soho Square. 1882. 

Sayings of the Jewish FathsrSt comprising Pirqe Ahoth and Pereq II. Mdr in 
lli’hrcm and ICnglishy with Critical and Illustrative Notes; antt specimen pages of 
tlie Cambridge University Manuscript of the Mishimh ‘ Jcrushalmith,’ from which 
the text of Aboth is taken. Edited for the Syndics of the Cambridge University 
Press by Charles Taylor, M.A. [now D.D., Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge]. 
Cambridge: at the University Press. 1877. 

Real-Eneyclop'ddie fur Bihcl und Talmud. Worterbuch zum Handgebrauch fiir 
Bibclfreunde, Theologen, J uristen, Gemeinde- und Schulvorsteher, Lehrer etc., ausgear- 
beitet von Dr. J, Hamburger, Landrabbiner zu Strelitz in Mecklenburg. Abtheilung II.: 
Die Talmudischen Artikel A-Z. Strelitz: Im Selbstvcrlage dcs Verfassers, 1883. 
Supplement band, Leipzig, 1886. • 

Qeschichte der Juden von den dltestcn Zeiten his avf die Gegennsa/rt. Aus den 
Quellcn neu bearbeitet von Dr. H. Graetz, Professor an: dear Universitat' Breslau. 
Band iii. und iv.: Gesch. von dem Tode Juda Makkabi’s bis zum Abschluss des 
Talmud. 1863. 

Geschichte des jildisohen Volhes im ZeitaUer lesu Christit von Dr. Emil >Schurer, 
ordentl. Professor der Theol. zjt Giessen. 2te Auflage, Zweiter Theil. Die inneren 
Zustiinde Palestina’s und des judischen Volkes.—Leipzig : Hinrichs. 1836. 
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vith sufficient fulness and accusacy in the appendix to Archdeacon 
Farrar’s popular Life of Christ : they need not, the/efore, be repeated 
here. According to one of those anecdotes, Hillel is said to have 
given utterance to ‘ the golden rule ’: * What is hateful to thyself, 
that do not to thy fellow.’ Archdeacon Farrar considers that the 
occurrence of a similar expression in Tobit * is sufficient to prove that 
Hillel "fras not the original author of the saying, as ‘ the probable 
date of the Book of Tobit is two centuries before Hillel.’ But the 
date of the Book of Tobit is a matter of great uncertainty, and its 
composition has been by some scholars assigned to a much later era. 
Hence all deductions based on its date must be received with 
caution ; and it may be observed that Bacher considers the sentence 
in Tobit to have been unquestionably derived from Hillel. The 
authorship, however, of such an aphorism, especially in face of the 
fact that many parallel sayings of an earlier date can be adduced, is 
a matter of too much uncertainty to admit of any definite conclusion. 

It is, however, an interesting fact, and one which has indirectly 
an important bearing upon vexed questions of authorship, that the 
great Jewish teachers of the two centuries preceding the Christian 
era, and even those of a considerably later period, had an inveterate 
repugnance to committing to writing any ordinances or directions ex¬ 
cept such as were actually contained in the recognised Sacred Writings. 
The teaching of those scholars was strictly oral, and their decisions on 
the most important points of law, dogma, and interpretation were 
entrusted only to the memory of their well-trained disciples. It was 
not until after the dire calamities of later times that this practice 
was modified, and even then not without opposition.® 

Recording to Bacher, the earliest rules for the interpretation of 
Holy Scripture may be traced back to Hillel. Few specimens of his 
interpretations, however, have been handed down by tiadition, 
unless, as is probable, some of those ascribed to his disciples may 
originally have proceeded from their master. Hillel iirged upon his 
disciples the importance of studying Scripture for its own sake, and 
not for any ulterior benefit which such study might bring in its 
train. This appears to have been the meaning of his aphorism, 
‘ He who desires profit from the crown (of learning) perishes; ’ ^ or, 
as a later rabbi expresses the same sentiment, ‘ Make it (the Law) 
not a crown to glory in it, nor an axe to get thy living by ’— Abothy 
iv. 5 } 

* * Do that to no man which thou halcst.’—Tobit iv. 15. 

* See the excursus on ‘ The Men of the Great Synagogue,’ p. 484, appended to my 
work on 27i€ Jiooh of Kohelethy or Ecolesiaftiett eomUlered in relation to Modern 
.Criticimi and to the Doctrines of Modern Pcssiniuvi (Hodder &. Stoughton, 1883). 

* S|^[) Ahoth 1.13, iv. 6. 

* The above is the reading in Strack’s text; the other reading, adopted by Taylor, 
has the suffix in the plural, in which case the meaning probably is : * Make not them 
Cdisciples) a crown to glory in them [comp. Phil. iv. 1; 1 Thess. ii. 10], nor an axe to 
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As interesting instance of Hillel’s interpretations of Scripture 
passages, we may q^ote the following rules for conduct in ordinary 
life, deduced by Jiim from Eccles. iii. 4, 5 :— 

Ilillel the wise (lit. the old) used to say: ^ Do not he seen naked (when others 
are clothed), do not be seen clothed (if others are naked), do not be seen standing 
(if others are sitting), do not be seen sitting (if others are standing), do not be seen 
laughing (if others are weeping), do not be seen weeping (if others are laijghing). 
For it is written * there is a time to weep, and a time to laugh,’ ‘ a time to embrace, 
and a time to refrain from embiacing.* — Tosefta BerachotU^ II, at end.® 

The teaching of Hillel on this point has been at least partially* 
endorsed by the great Apostle in his command: ‘ Rejoice with them 
that do rejoice, and weep with them that weep ’ (Rom, xii. 15). 

The employment of the parable may also be traced to Hillel. 
In the Midrash on Levit. xxv. 39, it is related that his scholars 

asked Hillel one day where he was going. ‘ To perform a com¬ 
mandment,’ answered the rabbi. ^ What special commandment ? ’ 
asked the disciples. ‘To bathe myself in the bath-house,’ said 
Hillel. ‘ Is that one of the commandments ? ’ inquired they. •'« Cer¬ 
tainly,’ rejoined Hillel; ‘ if the statues of kings placed in the 
theatres and circuses have to be kept clean and washed, how much 
more ought I not keep my body clean, since 1 have been created in 
the image of God ? ’ 

It is unnecessary to enter into any account of the differences which 
divided the milder school of the Jewish doctors of the Law led by 

live by them.’ Tlio passage will be found in Taylor’s edit. ch. iv. 9. Tlie saying of 
Ifillel is also quoted in Ahoth I. 13. Dr, Charles Taylor’s jvork on Tins Saijingf^ of tho 
Jewish Fathers is perhaps the most valuable of the many commentaries published on 
tliat rciharkable Talmudic treatise. As an introduction to the study of the Mishna, 
Strack’s handy 0 <lition of the Ahoth is most valuable, and even more useful to ^ 
beginners, for the Hebrew text is there fully pointed. Strack’s critical remarks, though 
.short, arc most comprehensive, and the price at which his work is published ought 
to secure its use in every class-room where the later Hebrew is studied. In our citations 
from Ahoth in the present arCicle we have frequently followed the text of Struck. It 
may be well here to note in the outset that we have not considered it necessary in all 
cases, in a popular article like the present, to give literal translations, and in quoting 
from the Talmuds and Midrashim we have sometimes j^aniphrased the original in order 
to avoid more lengthened explanation. We take this opportunity of noticing the 
recently published Lehrhu<sh der Neu-hcbrdiscluoi Sprache nnd Litteratnr^ von Her¬ 
mann L. Strack und Carl Siegfried. Karlsruhe u. Leipzig: H.Reuther, 1884—which 
atfords much as.sistancc to students of Rabbinical literature. 

‘ The citation of the Book of Kohelcth by Hillel, and the quotation of proof- 
texts from Koheleth by Simon ben Shetach, who flourished sixty or seventy years 
earlier than Hillel, is fairly quoted as evidence against Graetz’s theory that the Book 
of Ecclesiastes was composed in the reign of Herod the Great—a theory which has been 
endorsed by Renan. But sxich citations are by no means the chief evidence in opposition • 
to that theory. Prof. Graetz has, no doubt unintentionally, misrepresented my views on • 
this point in his review in the Monatsschriftfilr Geschielitc u. ^Yissenschaft des Juden^ 
ihums (Feb. u. Harz, 1885), which I may notice more fully on another occasion. Sec also 
on this subject the interesting work published by Rabbi Dr. S. Schiller, Das Biush Kohe~ 
let naoh dcr Auffassung der Weisen, des Talmud und Midrash^ undder jiidischm Br~ 
kldrer des Mittelalters, TheiH.: Von der Misclma his ruw Ahschluss des hahyl^ 
Talmud. 1884. 
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Hillel, from the sterner school which acknowledged Shamm^i as its 
master. Schiirer has an interesting chapter on this subject. Those 
controversies were often of deeper significance'•than, appears at first . 
sight. These rival schools -of Jewish theologians discussed not a few 
of the questions which still agitate the theological world. They 
were divided in opinion on the question of the future state of the dead, 
and the rewards and punishments to be meted out in another world. 
The school of Shammai held that men in general will there be 
divided into three classes, two of which, they argued, are expressly 
mentioned, and the third inferentially alluded to, in Dan. xii. 2, 
where it is written, ‘ Many of those that sleep in the dust shall awake, 
some to everlasting life, and some to shame and everlasting con¬ 
tempt.’ The third class—namely, those Mho may belong neither to 
the one category nor the other—according to the Shammaite doctors, 
will be delivered over to purgatorial fire, in which they will ultimately 
be ^purified and made white’ (Dan. xii. 10). In support of their 
views the Shammaites adduced the expression used in 1 Sam. ii. 6 : 

‘ He bringeth down to the grave (Sheol) and bringeth up; ’ and, what 
was a still worse argument (considered from an exegetical standpoint), 
the mention of ‘the third part’ in Zech. xiii. 9. The doctors of 
the school of Hillel agreed with the Shammaites in admitting the 
existence of a middle class of transgressors, but maintained that 
persons would be dealt with by God more mercifully. In support of 
their view they adduced the description given of Godin Exod. xxxiv. 

6 as ‘ rich in mercy,’ and went so far as to affirm that David, in the 
116th Psalm, distinctly refers to the case of such individuals, and 
their final deliverance by God’s mercy. 

It is not our object here to discuss the truth or falsehood of such 
'interpretations, but to point out that many questions of permanent 
interest were discussed in these schools of religious philosophy, and 
much interesting material may be gleaned here and there from the 
sayings of the ancient rabbis, tending to throw light on the contro¬ 
versies of the present day. 

Foremost among the rabbis properly belonging to the first cen¬ 
tury stands Gamaliel, the great teacher of Saul of Tarsus or the 
Apostle Paul. We can glance but slightly at his history. He was 
a grandson of Hillel, and, like his grandfather, President of the 
Jewish Sanhedrin. St. Paul, in his speech to the Jews at Jerusalem, 
states that he was brought up in Jerusalem at the feet of Gamaliel, 

‘ instructed according to the strict manner of the law of our fathers ’ 
(Acts xxii. 3). Gamaliel is first mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles 
*as taking part in the meeting of the Jewish Council before which 
Peter and the other Apostles were brought for daring to preach and 
teach in the name of Jesus in opposition to the commands of 
the Sanhedrin. Gamaliel was not then President of the Sanhedrin, 
but was a teacher and doctor of the Law, ‘held in reputation 
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among all the people/ It was mainly through his instrumentality 
and influence that i^ie Sanhedrin was induced to set the Apostles at 
liberty after a slight punishment, with *the solemn injunction not 
to speak or teach in the name of Jesus—a charge which the Apostles, 
however, declined to obey (Acts v. 33-42). The advice which 
<3amaliel gave the Council on that occasion was: ‘Refraki from 
these men and let them alone ; for if this counsel or this work be of 
men it will be overthrown: but if it be of God, ye will not be able tg 
overthrow them, lest haply ye be found even to be fighting against 
God.’ 

Eabban Gamaliel ^ was not long able to maintain the passive atti¬ 
tude towards Christianity which he recommended on that occasion. 
An interesting discussion on the peculiarities of the Messianic age, 
which took place between him and one of his disciples, not improbably 
the Apostle Paul, has been preserved in one of the treatises of the 
Talmud (Skabbath^ 30 b), and is translated in full in my work on 
The Book of Kohelethj pp. 22-25. The principal argument made 
iise of in that discussion on the Christian side was founded on the 
statement in Eccl. i. 7, ‘ There is nothing new under the sun.’ The 
disputant on that side seems to have maintained that it was absurd 
to regard the physical changes in nature spoken of by the prophets 
•as signs of the Messianic period to have been meant literally ; which 
position he sought to confirm by the authority of the Book of Eccle¬ 
siastes. Gamaliel contended that those predictions were to be 
literally accomplished, and that their fulfilment might rationally be 
expected, but that the Messianic age had not arrived, since such 
ichanges Lad riot taken place. 

Gamaliel in Lis later years was more decidedly opposed to the 
■Christian religion, as is proved by the fact that he was chosen some 
years later as Nasi or Prince of the Sanhedrin. His sayings pre¬ 
served in the PirJce Aboth point in the same direction: ‘Make to 
thyself a master, and remove thyself from doubt, and do not often 
give tithes by conjecture.’ The first two seem to have been 
levelled at the use or abuse of private judgment in matters of 
religion. Gamaliel urges the importance of following the counsel of 
* the wise,’ that is, the duty of submission to the decision of the 
Synagogue. His second saying is in some respects parallel to ‘ How 
long halt ye between two masters ?’ The third saying seems to refer 
to a different matter. Its meaning is, do not often give tithes on 
mere guesswork, or at hap-hazard; for if a person gives more than 


’’ Eabbi, my master^ or my lordy was the ordinary title given to the Jewish doctors 
of l^alestine. Rab, magter^ is especially used of the Jewish doctors of Babylon, 
llabban, onr viagter, or onr lord, is a title given to some seven or eight of the descend¬ 
ants of Hillel. The great scholars of tho period which closed with llillel and 
Shamxnai received no similar titles of honour. Their simple names were regarded as 
in themselves sufficiently honourable 

VoL. XXXI—No. 184 3 E 
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required he will be regarded as a prodigal or a hypocrite, but if less 
than is right he commits sin, and will be condemned as avaricious. 

No historical weight whatever is to be attached to the legend 
which affirms that Gamaliel ultimately became a convert to 
Christianity. The story of his having been buried in Pisa, where 
the grave of St. Gamaliel is still pointed out, is of course wholly 
mythical. The death of Gamaliel took place about eighteen years 
before the destruction of Jerusalem. He is often styled Gamaliel 
the Elder, to distinguish him from K. Gamaliel II., of whom 
we shall speak shortly. Of Gamaliel I. it is said, ^when Gamaliel 
the Elder died tLe glory of the Law ceased, and purity and 
sanctity died.’ His presidency of the Sanhedrin was distinguished 
hy a considerable number of reforms in Jewish usages, and by the 
display of a considerable friendliness of spirit towards the Gentiles, 
even towards such as were still attached to pagan rites and ceremonies. 

Simon the sou of Gamaliel was, according to Josephus, a man 
of great wisdom and reason, and capable of restoring public affairs 
by his prudence when in a critical condition {Lij% § 38). Josephus 
states that Simeon was personally unfriendly towards himself, and, 
consequently, that writer's account of Simeon (which in some respects 
is unfavourable) cannot be implicitly relied on. He appears to have 
belonged to the peace party in the closing years of the Jewish com¬ 
monwealth. He was killed at or shortly before the capture of 
Jerusalem. A saying of his is preserved in the Treatise Ahoth : ‘ All 
my days I have grown up among the wise, and have not found aiigld 
good for a man but s'ilence: not learning but doing is tbc important 
thing, for ev^y one who multiplies words brings forth sin.’ The 
meaning of this apliorism is more profound than that of tlie English 
proverb, ‘ Speech is silver, silence is golden,’ or than the parallel 
proverb of another rabbi (K. Joshua), ‘ Speecli is worth a sela [a 
shekel], silence two.’** The saying of Simeon ben Gamaliel has 
reference to the vain wrangling which often occurred in the Jewish 
schools during the Koman period, and which not unfrequently con¬ 
cerned matters really beyond the comprehension of man. Such idle 
talk often sorely perplexed the poor uninitiated ‘ wayfaring men,’ 
who sometimes scarcely knew how to find the way to the city (Jeru¬ 
salem), although they ventured to engage in subtle questions of 
theology. At an earlier period the divinely inspired Koheleth had found 
it necessary similarly to rebuke folly (Eccl, x. 12-15), and to remind 
his hearers of the fact there was ‘ a time to keep silence ’ (Eccl. iii. 7 ), 
The Talmud contains many similar warnings. The man who pre¬ 
sumes to talk too much, even in praise of the Holy One of Israel, is 
warned that he is in danger of being ‘ swallowed up,’ or ‘ rooted’out 
of the earth.’ ^ The prophet Habakkuk says, ‘ The Lord is in His 

• Miirash Koh*Uth on oh. v. 

• See Dr. C. Taylor’s note 38 on p. 30. 
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holy Temple: let ^all the earth keep silence before Him ; ’ and the 
Psalmist exclaims, ‘^ilence is His praise’ (Ps. Ixv. 2).*® On the 
wisdom of keeping silence on many points of theological controversy 
the Talmud notes, ‘Beautiful is silence to the wise, how much more 
so to the fools.’ One might well compare the Latin proverb, ‘ 0 ! si 
tacuisses, philosophus mansisses! ’ 

Jobauan ben Zakkai apd Jonathan ben Uzziel were contem¬ 
poraries of the great Gamaliel. They were termed respoctivoly ‘ the 
eldest’ ntid ^the youngest’ of a group of eighty disciples who 
specially attached themselves to Hillel. A later tradition in the 
Aboth R. Nathan (apparently founded on the ambiguity of the 
Hebrew expressions denoting ‘eldest’ and-‘youngest’) amplifies 

the statement, and relates that Hillel had eighty disciples, thirty of 
whom were wortliy tliat the Shekinah should rest on them as it did 
on Closes; thiitv tliat the sun should stand still for them as it did 
for Joshua; while twenty were of medium eapncityj the least of 
whom was J(dianan lien Zakkai. The latter story (Io(‘s not indeed 
liavmonise witli the fact that Hillel himself usetl to term Johanan 
ben Zakkai, ‘ the Father of Wisdom and the Upholder of the Future.* 
IJen Zakkai was known as a firm adherent to the old Jewish traditions.^ 
and a strict tcaclier of morals. He was disposed to be friendly to 
strangers, allhoiigh he lived at a time when the feeling of the Jewish 
nation was aroused to desperation against their cruel tyrants tlu.*- 
Pomnns. He tauglil liis disciples that there was. a hope even of the 
salvation of the Gentiles in the future state. From the expression 
used in Prov. xiv. 3-1—‘ Righteousness exaltet)i a nation ('U)? but 
sin is a reproach to the people’—he drew the conclusion (the 
theological correctness of which need, not here be discussed) that 
moral goodness would procure the same mercy for the Gentiles as 
tlio sin-offering obtained for Israel {Baba Bathra^ 10 b). 

The learning and wisdom of Ben Zakkai attracted many disciples 
around him, even in those troublous times. He occupied himself 
chiefly in expounding the JiUW, and in teaching the traditions which 
in process of time had clustered around it. He used to teach his dis¬ 
ciples in the cool of the evening, sitting under the shade of tht' 
Temple walls. He attacked the tenets of the Saddiicees; and con¬ 
demned all attempts at rebellion against the Romans as wicked and 
foolish. Hence he occupied a position similar to that which had 
been assumed by Jeremiah during the Babylonian war. 

Ben Zakkai was, like Jeremiah, a strong advocate for peace. 
‘ Wherefore will ye,’ said he to the Zealots, ‘ destroy tlie city, and 
give over the Temple to conflagration ? ’ Indignant *at the iniquities 
which prevailed among the Galileans, he exclaimed, ‘ O Galilee, 

'® This is the literal sense of the phrase rcntJerefl * pruise nniteth for Thee/ in our 
A.V. See the comment of DcIIImCIi on that passage, and also of Perowne. 

** Jer. Talmud, Pesachimt ix. 1; Babli, PasacluM^ 90 a. 
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Galilee, thou hatest the Law • thine end will be to seek employment 
from the hands of the robbers’ {Jm\ Shahbathy ?vi. 15 d). 

According to a story told on Jewish authority, arid referred to in 
the Talmuds, during the siege of Jerusalem the gates of the Temple, 
which had been duly shut and barred in the evening, were found to 
have naysteriously opened themselves in the morning. R. Johanan ben 
Zakkai rebuked the gates of the sanctuary in the following terms: 
‘ O Sanctuary, sanctuary ! why dost thou trouble thyself? I know of 
thee that thine end is to be left desolate, for Zechariah th6 SOB of 
Iddo prophesied long since against thee, ‘‘ Open thy doors, 0 Leba¬ 
non, that the fire may devour thy cedars ” * (Zech. xi. 1).*^ 

As Ben Zakkai was known to belong to the peace party, he was 
ofifered during the siege of Jerusalem a place of refuge in the 
Roman camp. He first strove to persuade the Jews to surrender, but 
finding that in vain, he determined to accept the offer of the Romans. 
He induced his nephew Ben Batiach, a captain of the Zealots, to aid 
him in effecting his escape. His disciples spread abroad the news 
that their master was dead, and in the dusk of evening two of them 
(Elazar and Joshua) bore the supposed corpse in a coffin to the gate 
of the city. They had wisely taken the precaution to place inside 
the coffin some meat in a state of putrefaction, in order that the odour 
of its decomposition might aid them to attain their object. But even 
that device hardly enabled them to secure the wished-for permission to 
pass beyond the gatps. It required all the authority to be exercised 
which Ben Batiach possessed before the wild soldiers were finally 
restrained from forcing open the coffin. Having thus escaped with the 
skin of his teeth, Ben Zakkai was favourably received by the Romans. 
He exerted all his eloquence to induce the Roman general to punish 
only the guilty and to spare the city and Temple. According to the 
common legend, the labbi saluted the Roman general as king. The 
Roman informed him that he was not a king. ^True,’ replied the 
i-abbi, ‘thou art not yet a king; but a monarch shalt thou become, 
for the Temple of Jerusalem cau only perish by the hands of a king.’ 

At his earnest request the Roman commander permitted Ben Zak- 
>kai to open a school in Jamnia, a small city situated not far from 
•the sea-coast between Joppa (now Jaffa) and Asbdod. The request 
-appeared small, but it was fraught with important results to the 
...Jewish people. 

When tidings came of the terrible though expected catastrophe, 
and of the destruction of the Temple round which the affections of 
the Jews were centred, Ben Zakkai rent his clothes, and mourned as 
for the loss of a nearest relation. But he did not abandon himself 
to despair, though his disciples were disposed to regard all as 

• 

See on this passage my Bamjrton Lcctwrei on Zechariali^ p. 303. The Targum 
Slieni on Esther relates a similar legend, and states that the words were spoken by 
a voice from heaven when the Temple was destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar. 
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hopelessly lost, because there was no longer a temple in which to 
worship God, nor*a ^lace where the sin-ofTering could be offered in 
accordance witU the Law of Moses. Johanan ben Zakkai strove to 
console them with the thought that acts of benevolence and mercy 
would be accepted by God in room of the sin-offering, and dwelt on 
the teaching of the prophet (Hosea vi. 6), ‘ I will have mercy and 
not sacrifice* (see Baba Bathray 10b). On account of his re¬ 
organisation of the Jewish ecclesiastical arrangements, and the 
adaptation of the old Law to the altered circumstances of the times,* 
Ben Zakkai has been termed by Graetz ‘ the founder of Talmudic 
Judaism.’ It is owing chiefly to Ben Zakkai’s efforts that the 
Jews, in spite of their misfortunes, continued to exist as a nation 
though no longer a State; that Judaism in its altered form attained 
the position of a religion, though destitute of a common sanctuary 
and without sacrifice, and that the Jewish doctrine attained the right 
of law though without any recognised legal tribunal {see,Bachery p. 26). 

Ben Zakkai’s love of peace led him to give curious explanations 
of certain passages of Scripture. The command in Exoff. xx. 25 not to 
employ a tool of iron in the erection of the altar was explained sym¬ 
bolically : ‘ The iron is the symbol of war and strife, the altar that 
of peace and reconciliation; iron must therefore be kept far from the 
altar’ (Mechilta on Yithray § 11). ‘If God commanded that no iron 
should be employed over the stones of the altar, which neither see, 
nor hear, nor speak, because they procure peace between Israel and the 
Father in Heaven, how much more shall God’s judgment be far from 
every one who makes peace between individuals, between man and 
Avife, city and city, nation and nation, kingdom and kingdom, family 
and family’ (see BacheVy p. 31). The blessings pronounced in the 
Hermon on tlie Mount must recur to the minds of all: ‘Blessed 
are the merciful: for they shall obtain mercy. Blessed are the 
peacemakers: for they shall be called sons of God ’ (Matt, v- 7, 9). 

A saying of Ben Zakkai’s is quoted in the Treatise Aboth : 
‘ If thou bast practised Thorah [the Law] much, claim not merit 
to thyself, for thereunto wast thou created.’ Compare the words 
of our Lord : ‘ When ye shall have done all those things which are 
commanded you, say, We are unprofitable servants: we have done 
that which was our duty to do’ (Luke xvii. 10). We may also call 
to mind the saying of the Apostle : ‘ If I preach the gospel I have 
nothing to glory of; for necessity is laid upon me; for woe is unto 
me, if I preach not the gospel ’ (1 Cor. ix. 16). 

Ben Zakkai had five favourite disciples, whom he used thus to de¬ 
scribe : ‘ Eliezer ben Hyrkanus is like a plastered cistern, which loseth 
not a drop of water; Joshua ben Hananyah, happy is she that bare 
him ! Jose the priest is pious; Simeon ben Nathanael is one who 
fears sin; Elazar ben ‘Arak is a bubbling spring’ (^Aboth ii. 10, 
Strack’s edit. ii. 86). 
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He asked these disciples one day to ‘ go and see what is the good 
way which man should cleave to.’ R. Eliezer sijid, ‘ A good eye ’ {i.e. 
a bountiful eye); R. Joshua said,‘A good companion;’ R. Jose, 
* A good neighbour R. Simeon, ^He who foresees that which shall 
happen;’ IL Elazar ben ‘Arak said, ‘A good Ijcart.’ Ben Zakkai 
said,*‘ f. approve of the words of Elazar ben ‘Arak rather than yours, 
for his words include yours.’ ^ 

On another occasion Ben Zakkai said to his disciples, ‘ Go and 
see what is the evil way from which man should keep himself.’ 
R. Eliezer ben Hyrkanus said, ‘ An evil eye ; ’ R. Joshua said, ‘ An evil 
companion; ’ R. Jose said, ‘ An evil neighbour; ’ R. Simeon said, 
‘ He that borroweth and payeth not again; lie who borrows from man is 
like one who borrows from God [lit. ‘ the Place ’], as it is said, “ The 
wicked borrowetli and payeth not again, but the righteous is gracious 
and giveth ; ” ’ R. Elazar ben ‘Arak said, ‘ An evil h^art.’ Johanan 
ben Zakkai said, ‘I approve tbe words of Elazar ben ‘Arak more 


than your words, for his words include yours.’ 

When Beh Zakkai was overwhelmed with sorrow at tlie death of 


his only son, these five scholars came to visit him, and sought to 
console him. They came in ohe by one, and sat each down alone 
before him, and begged permission to speak. Permission liaving 
been granted, R. Eliezer ben Hyrkanus sought to comfort the 
teacher by adducing the case of Adam, who comforted himself after 
the death of his son, Ben Zakkai replied, ‘ Is it not enough that I 
should be afflicted myself, that I should also be reminded of the grief 
of Adam ? ’ R, Joshua next entered, and spoke of the sorrow that 
overwhelmed Job when lie lost all his sons and daughters in one day. 
The old rabbi gave a similar answer : ‘ Is it not enongli that I should 
myself he afflicted, but I must also be reminded of the sorrows of 
Job ? ’ R. Jose the priest next begged permission to speak, and 
tried to console him with recalling to his mind that Aaron, the groat 
high priest of Israel, lost his two sons when grown up to maturity. 
He received the same reply; so did R. Simeon, who spoke of King 
David’s loss of his child. K. Elazar ben ‘Arak next entered. 
When Johanan ben Zakkai saw him, he said unto his attendant, 
‘ Throw away your things, and go to tbe bath, for tliis is a gi’eat man, 
and I am not able to stand before him.’ Elazar entered, and sat 
down before Ben Zakkai, and said, ^ I will tell thee a parable as to 
what this thing is like. It is like unto a man into whose care a king 
had entrusted a deposit, and who was daily wont to weep and say, 
Woe is me, how ^hall I be able to render up this deposit safely ? 
Rabbi,’ said he,‘nhou hadst once a son who used to read the Law, 
and the Prophets, and the Holy W'ritings, Mishnah, Halakoth, and 
Haggadoth r he has departed from this world free from sin, and 


» These two anecdotes are both found in Aboth ii. 12,13, or in Strack’s edit. ii. 
8 b, 9. 
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canst thou not receive comfort in the thought that tbou hast restored 
to God in safet/ the deposit He committed to thee ? ’ ‘0 Eabbi 
Elazar, my son/ replied the aged teacher, ‘ thou hast comforted me 
in the manner in which the sons of man may be comforted.’ 

In another treatise of the Talmud, that entitled Berachoth, it is 
related that when Rabban Johanan was on his death-bed his scholars 
came to visit him. When he saw them he began to weep,* Then 
said his scholars to him, ‘ 0 Light of Israel! 0 Pillar at the right 
liand 1' (alluding to the two pillars erected by Solomon in the porch 
of the Temple, Boaz on the left and Jachin on the right, 1 Kings vii. 
21), ‘ 0 miglity Hammer! why weepest thou ? ’ He said to them, ^ If 
they were about to bring me before a king of flesh and blood, who to¬ 
day is and to-morrow will be in his grave, even then I might weep. But 
if he were angry with me his anger is not eternal; and if he were to 
cast me into chains, his chains are not eternal; and if ho were to put 
me to deatli, his death would not be eternal; I miglit appease him 
with words, or bribe him with riches. But now they are about to 
lead me before the King of kings, the Holy One, Wessed be He ! 
who liveth and abideth for everlasting; and if He casts me into 
cliains, His chains are eternal chains, and if He kills me, it is ever¬ 
lasting death ; and I cannot appease Him with words, nor bribe Him 
with mammon. Nor is that all; there are before Him two ways; one 
leads to the Garden of Eden, and one to Gehenna, and I know not 
which way they will conduct me to ; and shall I not weep ? ’ • His 
scholars said to him, ‘ Bless ns, 0 oxir Master!’ He said to them, 
‘ JMay it be the Avill of God that the fear of Heaven may be impressed 
upon you like the fear of flesh and blood! ’ His disciples said to 
him, ‘ Is that all ? ’ He said to them, ^ And would that it were even 
vso! ’ (that is, that you had always such fear before you !), ‘ for when 
a man is about to commit a sin, he is wont to say, If only no man 
would see me!’ Shortly before his death, Ben Zakkai exclaimed, 
‘ Keep the vessels from uncleanness ’ {i,e, take them out of the house, 
since all the vessels are unclean which are in a house where a death 
occurs), ^and place a chair for Hezekiali, king of Judah, for he is 
coming ’ {Berachoth^ 28 b). That is, in accordance with a prevalent 
belief that dying saints were visited by the spirits of the departed, Ben 
Zakkai’s last thoughts were that Hezekiah, the pious king of Judah, 
was approaching to conduct him to the judgment-scat of the 
Eternal. It is not for us to moralise over this death-bed scene in the 
manner Lightfoot has done with more than questionable taste, ex¬ 
claiming, ‘ Ah 1 miseram ac languentem Pharisaci in morte fiduciam 

The five disciples of Ben Zakkai survived theii* master. Of the 
eldest of them, Eliezer hen Hyrkanus, Ben Zakkai once said, ‘ If all 
the wise men of Israel were placed in one scale of the balance, and 

** We have somewhat curtailed the anecdote as told in ih&Jiboth Jlahhi Nathan^ 
§ xiv. 
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Eliezer ben Hjrkanus in the other, he would outweigh them all* 
{Ahoth ii. 8 b). Eliezer ben Hyrkanus, some years softer Ben Zakkai’a . 
death, was, however, placed under the ban, because of his determined 
opposition to the opinion of the majority of the learned men. But 
it is noteworthy that, notwithstanding this fact, as Jost (Oeschichte 
der Juden) remarks, the Mishnah has preserved more of his sayings 
than of those of his contemporaries. An interesting collection of 
these on a large variety of subjects is to be found in Bacher’s valuable 
treatise. His three sayings (preserved in the Treatise Aboth) show that 
he wished his disciples to profit by his experience, and to be more ready 
than he was to submit to the decisions of the majority of the sages.. 
These sayings are: ^ Let the honour of thy friend be dear unto thee as 
thine own and be not easily provoked ; and repent one day before thy 
death [that is, repent to-day, for to-morrow thou mayest die]. And 
warm thyself before the fire of the wise, but beware of their coals, 
that thou mayest not be burnt; for their bite is like the bite of a fox^ 
and their sting the sting of a scorpion, and their hissing like the 
hissing of a fiery serpent, and all their words like coals of fire.’ 

R. Joshua, the second disciple, was deservedly held in good 
reputation. He was the disciple who, in company with Elazar ben 
‘Arak, had borne Ben Zakkai in his coflSn out of the gate of Jerusalem 
into the Roman lines. He was a Levite, and belonged to the singers of 
the Temple. He was, however, compelled to follow the occupation 
of a smith in order to obtain his daily livelihood. Hence he occupied 
in some respects a middle position between the upper and the lower 
classes of Jewish society, and is said to have been the only one of the 
learned class who had any hold upon the affections of the common 
people. He was so ugly in person that a Roman princess once asked 
him the impudent question, ‘ Why is so much wisdom contained in 
such an unshapely vessel ? ’ She received, however, a pungent reply. 
‘Wine,’ remarked the rabbi, ‘ is not kept in golden jars, but in earthen¬ 
ware vessels.’ Like liis master, R. Joshua was a man of peace, 
and did all in his power to calm his countrymen during the rehellioi> 
against Roman domination in the days of Trajan. He is said to have 
had considerable knowledge of astronomy and to have understood 
some of the laws that regulate the reappearance of comets, and his 
knowledge of such matters enabled him during a sea voyage to save- 
the crew from destruction. His sayings (preserved in Aboth) are : ‘ An 
evil eye [envy], and the evil nature, and hatred of the creatures 
[mankind], drive a man out of the world.’ Compare with the last 
clause the more profound saying of the Apostle, ‘ He that hateth 
his brother is a murderer: and ye know that no murderer hath eternal 
life abiding in him ’ (1 John iii. 15). 

R. Jose, sumamed by his master ‘the pious,’ also said three- 
things; ‘ Let the wealth of thy companion he as precious to thee as 
thine own; prepare thyself to learn Thorah [the Holy Scriptures]^ 
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for it is not an inherited possession [that is, its acquisition requires 
personal toil an<l effort]; and let all thine actions be done for the 
name of heav€ga ’—far the honour of God, and not for selfish ends. Dr. 
C. Taylor observes that an Oxford manuscript of Ahoth here contains 
a reference to the blessing pronounced on Jael for the murder of 
Sisera, as a good illustration of the principle that an evil action done 
from a good motive is better in God’s eight than a good action per¬ 
formed from evil motives. • 

The first of K. Jose’s sayings reminds us of our Lord’s remark, 
‘ If ye have not been faithful in the unrighteous mammon, who will 
commit to your trust the true riches ? And if ye have not been 
faithful in that which is another’s, who will give you that which is 
your own?’(Luke xvi. 11, 12). His last saying may be paralleled 
with, ‘Whether ye’eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the 
glory of God’ (I Cor. x. 31). 

K. Simeon ben Nathanael, the fourth disciple, commended by 
Ben Zakkai as one who ‘ feared sin,’ seems to have had something of 
the character of the Nathanael commended in the Gosgel as ‘an Israelite 
indeed, in whom was no guile’ (John i. 47). Were we to let our¬ 
selves be guided by fancy, we might conjecture that the two men 
were related to each other. 11. Simeon’s sayings are: ‘ Be careful 
in reading the Shema‘ [that is, the ‘ Hear, 0 Israel, the Lord our 
God is one Lord,’ Dent. vi. 4, recited morning and evening by every 
Jew], and in prayer; and when thou prayest make not thy prayer an 
ordinance,*''* but an entreaty before God, blessed be He! for it is said, 
“ for He is gracious and merciful, slow to anger, and plenteous in 
grace, and repenteth of the evil ” (Joel ii. 13); and be not wicked 
unto thyself.’ Tlie last clause is a quotation from Sirach xiv. 5, 
and is probably correctly explained by Geiger (ap. Strack), though 
differently interpreted by Taylor,* be not sinful for thyself’— i.e. when 
thou art removed from the company and observation of other men, and 
then revealest thy true character to thyself by heartlessness in prayer, 
as one who has no love to God. The sayings of the fifth disciple, E. 
Elazar ben ‘Arak, are peculiar : * Be diligent to learn Thorah, that thou 
mayest know what to answer to Epicurus [a common designation in 
the Talmud of the free-thinking Jew], and know before whom thou 
toilest, and who is the Lord of thy work, that he may render to thee 
the reward of thy doing.’ A New Testament parallel to this is the 
warning of St. Peter in his first epistle, addressed to the Jews of the 
dispersion (ch.iii. 15), ‘Fear not their fear, neither be troubled ; but 
sanctify in your hearts Christ as Lord : being ready always to give 
answer to every man that asketh you a reason concerning the hope 
that is in you, yet with meekness and fear: having a good conscience, 

** That is, not like some command attended to only from compulsion, and gone 
through without any taste for it. Sbammai used to insist on the reading of the Law 
at stated times as a fixed ordinance (W5) which should never be omitted. 
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that, wherein ye are spoken against, they may be put to shame, who 
revile your good manner of life in Christ.’ • 

Gamaliel II. was grandson of the renowned GamaKel. He was 
carefully trained by his father, Simeon, in all the learning of the 
Jewish schools.. He remained in Jerusalem during the terrible siege 
of Titus^ and was one of the prisoners taken at its capture. His life 
was spared bj the Roman general^ at the intercession of Johanan ben 
Zakkai.’ Advanced to the presidency of the Jewish Sanhedrin, and 
recognised by the Roman authorities as the representative of the 
Jewish nation, Gamaliel strove hard to unite the two great parties 
which had long divided the Jewish schools, namely, the followers of 
Hillel and Shammai, He exercised a rigid discrimination in admit¬ 
ting students to the school at Jamnia, and placed at the door a 
janitor to exclude the unworthy. From the precision in which the 
scholars were drawn up in regular lines, that school obtained in Ins 
day the name of ‘The Vine Garden.’ He strove as far as possible to 
suppress disputations on useless subjects, and made all feel the 
authority of the^ patriarchal chair. He introduced the ban or 
excommunication, in order to silence opposition. The ban or 
excommunication was, however, in that period comparatively mild in 
its effects, although the person under such a sentence had to wear 
mourning, and was restricted in intercourse with his fellows. Gamaliel 
used this weapon not merely to punish junior offenders, but to strike 
down his equals. R. Akiba was threatened with this punishment, 
and it was actually inflicted on the most learned disciple of Ben 
Zakkai, namely, Eliezer bpn Hyrkanus. But the further attempt to 
exercise discipline upon R. Joshua aroused to a flame the long 
pent-up indignation against the patriarch. He was accordingly de¬ 
posed at the synod of Jamnia (a.T). 118), and the presidency bestowed 
upon the youthful Elazar ben ‘Asariah. The synod of Jamnia was 
remarkable for several other subjects brought under discussion, and 
especially for having been the Jewish council which finally silenced the 
objections made in Jewish circles to the retention of the Book of 
Koheleth and the Song of Songs among the Sacred Writings. 

Elazar ben ^Asariah at once threw open the school at Jamnia, re¬ 
moved the porter, and admitted all who chose to enter freely. The 
obnoxious rules passed by Gamaliel were repealed. The school was 
soon filled to overflowing. Gamaliel exhibited under these circum¬ 
stances remarkable self-control, and stiU continued regularly to attend 
the disputations. One day an Ammonite proselyte of the house of Judah 
sought to be admitted to the congregation of Israel. R. Gamaliel 
opposed his admission, appealing to the prohibition contained in 
Deut. xxiii. 3, ‘ An Ammonite or Moabite shall not enter into the 
congregation of the Lord.^ R. Joshua maintained that the prose¬ 
lyte ought to be received. ‘Are these people still,’ asked he,‘in 
their ancient possessions? Did not Sennacherib carry them away 
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captive to Assyria?’ (Isa. x.) ‘But is it not written,’ urged E. 
Gamaliel, ‘ 1 wili bring again the captivity of the children of Ammon ? ’ 
(Jcr, xlix. 6,) ‘They have verily been brought back again,’ said 
Gamaliel. K. Joshua maintained that such was not the case. At 
the close of the debate the assembly divided, and the views advocated 
by E. Joshua were accepted by the large majority of votes. E. 
Gamaliel then withdrew his opposition, and the proselyte 'was ad¬ 
mitted into the congregation. E. Gamaliel, after the meeting, 
visited E. Joshua in dwelling and sought reconciliation with 
him. The latter was a nail-smith, and his house was black with 'the 
smoke of the furnace. Gamaliel on entering marvelled to see the 
place in which his renowned adversary lived. ‘Thy walla,’ said he in 
astonishment, ‘bear testimony to the fact that thou art a blacksmith.^ 
‘Woe,’ answered E. Joshua,‘to the generation whose leader thou 
art! thou knowest not the poverty of the learned, or how they support 
themselves ! ’ ‘ Forgive me,’ said E. Gamulieh ‘ I have been unjust to 

thee.’ E- Joshua was silent. ‘ Forgive me,’ urged IL Gamaliel, ‘ out 
of consideration for the honour of my father.’ K, Joshua gave 
him his hand, and the two learned men were reconciled on the spot.”’ 
The reconciliation was noised abroad, and created a deep revulsion in 
favour of GamalieL K, Elazar ben ‘Asariah generously resigned tlie 
patriarchate, and Gamaliel II. was reinstated in the post. 

We close this notice of Gamaliel 11. with the golden saying 
of liis mentioned in Aboth, a saying whicli seems to have been 
called forth by such experiences: ‘On three things the world 
stands: on Judgment, and on Truth, and on Peace.’ ‘ Justice, truth, 
and peace,’ as Dr. Charles Taylor notes, ‘ are collectively the 
trvz/Sfo-/A05 of society, a threefold cord wliicli is not quickly broken ’ 
(Eccl. iv. 12). Peace plays an important part in the Xew Testament. 
Thus of Chiist it is said, ‘ He is our peace ’ (Eph. ii. 14) ; and Sf. 
Paul says, ‘ the God of peace shall bruise Satan under your feet 
shortly ’ (Horn. xvi. 20). Peace, as Taylor observes, is a Talmudic 
name of God, and the etymological connection in Hebrew between 
peace and perfectness, ^ evei'ytMncf is perfected by 

peace ’—affords a clue to the source from whence several of the Pauline 
expressions may have been derived. 

E. Elazar ben ‘Azariah used to ask: ‘ To what is that man like 
whose wisdom is greater than his doings [works] ? He is like to a 
tree whose branches are many, but whose roots are few; and the wind 
comes and uproots it, and overturns it, as it is written, “ and he shall 
be as one stripped naked [as the heath, A.V.] in the desert, and shall 
not see when good cometh, and he shall inhabit the parched places 
in the wilderness, a salt land, and not inhabited” (Jer. xvii. 6). But 
what is that man like whose doings are greater than his wisdom? 
Like a tree whose branches are few, and whose roots are many, 

*• See BerachatK 28 a. The same story ia related in Seclioroth^ 36. 
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for though all the winds which are in the world come and light upon 
it they do not move it from its place, according as it Cs said, “ and he 
shall be like a tree planted by the waters, and that spreadeth out her 
roots by the river, and shall not see when heat cometh, and her leaf 
shall be green, and shall not be careful in the year of drought, neither 
shall cease from yielding fruit ^Jer. xvii. 8) {Ahoth iii- 27, in 

Strack'd ed., iii. 17). 

The striking resemblance of this sentiment to the words of our 
Lord at the conclusion of the Sermon on the Mount (Matt. vii. 24-27) 
cannot fail to suggest itself to the mind. The details of the parable of 
our Lord are different, but the teaching of both parables is identical. 

The last and most famous of the great Jewish rabbis of the first 
century who shall be here mentioned is E. Akiba. According to the 
common story he was of Gentile origin. He entered into the employ¬ 
ment of a rich inhabitant of Jerusalem as a shepherd. While so 
engaged he cordially hated the learned class, possibly because of the 
contempt often exhibited by them to persons of his class. He once 
said, ‘When I was one of the common people I would say, 0 that I 
had here the disciple of a wise man, that I might bite him like an 
ass ’ {Peaachim^ 49 b). But his hatred to learning was totally altered 
by his falling in love with Eachel, the daughter of his employer. 
He was then a widower, and had one son by a previous wife. He 
was a man of noble exterior as well as of great mental powers. His 
love was returned with love- But Eachel refused to give him her hand 
unless he abandoned his shepherd's staff and became a scholar. 
Though forty years of age, he accepted the conditions imposed by his 
beloved, and forthwith enrolled himself as the pupil of the most 
distinguished Jewish teachers of that day. .For twelve years he 
devoted himself to intense study, though at first he learned slowly 
and with difiSculty. He began his studies some fifteen years previous 
to the destruction of the Temple by Titus, Though his fellow- 
students were men of the highest abilities, Akiba excelled them all 
He carefully learned the traditions of the fathers, and acquired the 
skill to discover proofs for these, or allusions to them, in passages of 
the Sacred Scriptures. When on one occasion he pressed his opponent 
E. Eliezer ben Hyrkanus hard in argument, E. Joshua, the learned 
blacksmith, said to Eliezer, ‘ See, these are the people which you de¬ 
spise ' (Jer. Peaach, vi. 4). 

In due course Akiba was married; but EacheVs father, Kalba 
Sbebna, opposed the maniage, and it took place privately. Kalba 
Shebna drove the pair from his house, and disinherited his daughter. 
The married pair were accordingly reduced to great straits. Their first 
child was born upon a heap of straw, and Eachel was compelled to cut 
oflf her hair and sell it in order to provide the means of subsistence. 
E. Akiba consoled her on the occasion with the promise, ‘ When I 
become rich I will buy for th6e a golden Jerusalem.’ He was 
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obliged to separate himself for several years from her soci^ety 
while carrying»on his studies at Jerusalem. When he returned 
to Bene-Berak, scftith-east of Joppa, after having completed his 
studies, in order to found a college of his own, a multitude went 
out to meet the then distinguished rabbi. Eachel, clad in miserable 
attire, went also forth to meet him, and when she saw him sprang 
forward and clasped his knees. His disciples, not knowing who 
she was, attempted to thtust her away. But R. Akiba exclaimed, 
‘ Let her alone, make room for her; all that I am, and that you are, 
we have to thank her for’ (Nedarim^ 50). Her father, proud of the 
fame of his son-in-law, now bestowed upon her a rich dowry, and left 
R. Akiba his entire possessions. R. Akiba was not unmindful of the 
promise he had made in the days of poverty, and besto^ved upon 
his wife a magnificent robe upon which was embroidered in gold a 
picture of Jerusalem.'^ 

According to the story, the wife of the Jewish patriarch became 
envious on account of the splendour of the robe which E. Akiba 
bestowed upon his wife, and complained that nonsuch present had 
beeU bestowed upon her. The Patriarch Gamaliel II. reprimanded 
her for lier jealousy, remarking that a wife only deserved such a 
distinction who had deprived herself of her tresses for the sake of her 
husband. Possessed of a wife of such sterling qualities, it is no 
wonder that one of the sayings attributed to R. Akiba should be: 
‘ That man is rich who possesses a wife with excellent virtues ’ 
{Shahhath^ 25). 

R. Akiba’s school in Bene-Berak soon became famous, and 
many of the distinguished rabbis of a later period were among his 
pupils. His scholars w^ere wont to compare E. Akiba to a husband¬ 
man who goes out to a field to seek for grain. If he finds 
wheat he gathers that, if barley he takes it also. If he sees spelt he 
adds it to his stock, or if beans or lentiles he reaps them also. But 
when he returns, he arranges all in order according to their respective 
sorts.'* His rules for teaching were, ‘A portion daily,a portion daily.’ 
‘ Repeat often the sentence which you wish to impress on the minds of 
yotir scholars.’ ‘ Teach out of a book which is correct, for a blunder 
once fixed in the memory cannot easily be eradicated.’ 

It is unnecessary here to enter into any details as to his learning. 
This subject is ably treated in the work of Bacher, who gives numer¬ 
ous instances of his ingenuity. His subtlety enabled him to discover 
many Biblical arguments in favour of the traditions of the fathers. 
Those interpretations often cannot bear the light of modern criticism, 
although similar principles of exegesis have been only too common 
with popular preachers of all Churches, who sometimes take little 
trouble to ascertain the real meaning of the texts they venture to 

See'Graetz’s GescMclds der Juden^ iv. 50 ff. 

Ahoth Hahbi Koihan^ § 18. 
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expound. K. Akiba was said to be able to give a reason for every 
little stroke and point in the Sacred Writings. < 

He used to say of sin that ‘ in the beginning It is as weak as the 
thread of a spider, but in the end as strong as the towing-rope of 
a* ship’ {ilidrash Bereshith^ § xxii., on Gen. iv. 6). This saying of 
his was founded on Isaiah v. 18. On one occasion be taught for a 
time his students in the morning under the shade of a large fig-tree. 
When tlie figs began to get ripe, the ownei* of the tree was wont to 
go out very early and gather all the ripe fruit. Fearing that he did so 
because he suspected their honest}^ the rabbi and his pupils removed 
to another locality. The owner was disappointed when he camo and 
found that they had left the place. He at once sought them and 
discovered where they had removed. ^My lords,’ said the owner, 
‘you afforded me much pleasure when you held your meetings under 
my fig-tree, and now you have deprived me of that lionour.’ ‘ We 
did not mean/ replied they, ‘to deprive you of any pleasure.’ ‘But 
why did you, then, go away from my tree ? ’ asked the owner. 

‘ Because/ was reply, ‘ we thought you suspected us.’ ‘ I did not 
suspect you/ answered tlie owner, ‘and I beg that you will return.’ 
They accordingly did so. The next morning the owner carae early 
as usual, but he stood quietly there, and did not gather the figs. 
When the sun shone upon the tree the ripe fruit became full of worms. 
The owner then showed the fruit to K. Akiba and his disciples, and 
said, ‘ You now see why I used to pluck off the fruit so early, not 
because I suspected your honesty, but because I did not wish the 
fruit to be destroyed.’ li. ,Akiba then remarked to his disciples, ‘ See 
ye not that the owner of the fig-tree knows exactly when the 
fruit should be gathered; and even so God knows the time when 
the righteous ouglit to be taken away from this world.’ He then 
quoted in illustration of the truth the expression, in tlie Song 6^ 
Songs vi. 2, ‘ My beloved is gone down to his garden to gather lilies.’ 

■ The following sayings of E. Akiba remind us of the words of the 
Apostle John in the opening verses of his 1 Epist. iii,: ‘ Man is beloved 
inasmuch as he was created in the image of God; greater love was it 
that it was made known to him that he was so created.’ ‘ Israel is 
beloved because they are called the sons of God ; greater love was it 
that this was made known to them [in the words of the Law], as it is 
said, “Ye are the sons of the Lord your God”’ (Aboth iii. 21, 22 ; 
Strack, iii. 14). 

More important are his sayings, in the same Treatise, on the ques¬ 
tion of predestination and foreknowledge; ‘Everything is foreseen; and 
freewill is given. The world is judged by grace, and everything is 
according to work.’ R, Akiba here affirms that the supposed oppo¬ 
sites, predestination and freewill, mercy and justice, are reconcilable 

» This anecdote is related in the Midm,sh JiereMthy § xlii.,‘on Gen. xxv. 8, and 
also in the Afidraih Kohcletk in ch. v. ll, and in other places. 
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with each other. The profound saying of a later rabbi may also be 
quoted as setting forth the prevalent opinion among the Pharisees 
on this question : ^ Everything is in the power of Heaven except the ' 
disposition of a man towards Heaven.^ What a flood of light does 
the doctrine of the Pharisee shed on that of the great Apostle of the 
Gentiles, who was Pharisee and the son of a Pharisee/ in the 

A 

Epistle to the Homans. It is the old teaching of the Book of.Kohelet]i, 
namely, that man’s circiwnstances and surroundings are foreseen and 
predestined, but that man himself is free to choose whether he will 
hear, or refuse to hear, the voice of God. 

The last saying of K. Akiba that we shall here quote is: ‘ Everything 
is given [to manj on pledge, and the net [of death ; compare EccL ix. 
12, Isa. XXV. 7] is cast over all the living. Theofftce is open; the 
broker [the Lord of the world] gives credit; and the ledger is open; 
and the hand writes; and whosoever will borrow, comes and borrows ; 
and the bailiffs [the angels] go round continually every day, and exact 
from a man whether ho knows it or not; and they have whereon to 
lean [evidence enough] ; and the judgment is a judgment of truth; 
and everything is prepared for the Banquet’ (Aboih iii. 2.1, in 
Strack’s ed., iii, IG. Compare the cry of the angel in the Book of the 
Kevelation : ‘ Blessed are they tliat are called to the marriage supper 
of the Lamb’(Bev. xix, 9). 

Iv. Akiba was one of the cliicf movers in the terrible Jcwisl) 
insurrection in the days of Trajan and Hadrian, That second war of 
the Jews had no historian like Josephus to record its victories and 
defeats. The last great battle was fought on the great plain on 
which the city Sepporis stood, at tlie Castra Vetera of the Bomans, 
That name seems afterwards to have been corrupted into that of 
BetherJ® The awful struggle might well be described in the words of 
Eev. xiv. 20, ‘ The blood came forth even unto the horses’ bridles.’ 
The losses of the Komans were too awful to permit of their making 
any boast of the victory which they ultimately achieved, but accord¬ 
ing to the lowest calculation, in that fearful war more than 580,000 
Jews perished by the sword. 

R. Akiba travelled far and wide previous to the breaking out 
of that insurrection to prepare the Jews for the straggle. Revisited 
even Rome on that business. As his companions heard in the distance 
the noise of the great city, they were startled, and thought of the days 
of the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus. The rabbi consoled them 
with the remark, ‘ If the wicked now prosper so much, how will it be 
by-and-by with the righteous ? ’ ‘ Everything that happens to you is 

for your good ’ was his constant expression, a saying similar to that 
of the Apostle in Rom. viii. 28, which has often been a consolation 
to the martyrs of the Church. ^ When evil befalls the heathen,’ said 

See Jiether, die fra^licke Stadt im Jladrlaimch-^adlzclien Kriege: ein 1700- 
jdMges Mmi^erstdnd/im. Von Dr. F. Lebrecht. Uerlin : Adolf Cohn, 1877. 
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Akiba, ‘ they curse their gods; but we praise our Grod both in prosperity 
and adversity, and cry, Praise be to the Judge of Truth 1 ’ 

At Rome he met with a young unmarried nobleman who had 

heard of his wisdom, but who noticed with astonishment that the rabbi 
was on foot and barefooted. * Art thou a Jewish rabbi ? ’ asked the 
Roman. ‘ I am,’ replied R. Akiba. ‘ Then listen,’ said he, ‘ to three 
words: a king rides upon horseback, a freeman on an ass, and 
a common person goes on foot with shoes ; but he that hath neither 
the one nor the other, for him is the grave to be preferred-’ ‘ Thou 
hast spoken three words,’ rejoined the rabbi; ‘ now hear also three 
from me. The ornament of the face is the beard, the joy of the 
heart is the wife, and the dowry of the Eternal is children : woe to 
the man who*has not these three! Moreover, I will answer thee 
from our Scripture: I have seen slaves upon horses, and princes 
like slaves walking upon the ground ” ’ (Eceles. x. 6. See Midrash 
Koheleth^ on that passage). 

R. Akiba threw his whole heart and soul into the Jewish insurrec¬ 
tion. He proclaimed the* great Jewish commander, Bar Kokab, 
to be the promised Messiah, Referring to the name of that 
commander, which signified ‘ son of a star,’ R. Akiba exclaimed, 
‘ Behold the star that is come out of Jacob; the days of redemption 
are at hand! ’ ‘Akiba,’ said the peace-loving R. Joshua, ‘the grass 
will spring up from thy jaw-bone ere the Son of David will come.’ 

The Romans put R. Akiba to death with the utmost torture. 
While they were combing off his flesh with iron combs the time 
of prayer arrived. The Jewish rabbi began to recite the Jewish 
formula, ‘ Hear, 0 Israel,’ with a loud voice, to the amazement of all 
present, ‘ Art thou a sorcerer ? ’ asked tho Roman general who 
presided over the execution. ‘ I am no sorcerer,’ was the calm reply 
of R, Akiba; ‘but I rejoice to ful61 that which has ever been 
regarded by me as the highest ideal: “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and all thy soul, and with all thy substance ”— 
that is, even if He should take away thy life.’ As he was dwelling 
on the word ‘the Lord thy God is one’ (‘inx), and prolonging the 
last syllable of the Hebrew word, his spirit wibged its flight to that 
place where ‘ the wicked cease from troubling and the weary are at 
rest’ (Job iii. 17). 

Our subject is not exhausted^ nor have we given more than a few 
illustrations of what may be gathered from even an imperfect study 
of Rabbinical literature. 


Charlbs H. H. Wright. 
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To judge from the number of magazine articles which have of late 
appeared, touching more or less upon the subject, an unwonted 
interest is being taken in the domestic servant. To judge from the 
Mibject-matter of some of these articles the fact that this unwonted 
interest exists is not surprising. 

In the I'ebruary number of the National Revieio Lady Violet 
Greville narrates the result of her observations upon certain character¬ 
istics of tlie English man-servant. Lady Violet manages to put quite 
a kindly complexion on the man-servant’s foibles, but. unfortunately, 
if the glamour thrown by her ladyshi 2 )’s clever pen be taken away, he 
is found to a])])ear in a much less amiable light. But, before j>ro- 
feeding to read between the lines, it may be 2 )ointed out that it is 
through such distorted media as are affoi'ded by Lady Violet’s article- 
that employers (when they have thought of them a^mrt from their 
work at all) have been wont to regard their servants. These are low, 
mean and degraded, but if there be maintained towards them a 
rejiressive attitude of haughty disdain, society will be preserved from 
contamination. Their faults must be borne with, for are they not 
indispensable ‘ to that delicate art of living ’ ? This, it may be re¬ 
marked, looks like the Belgravian version of an important tenet of 
1 he social 2 >olity of the ancients in which flunkydoin bears the same 
relation to the denizens of Vanity Fair that slavery did to the ilite 
of Athens or Borne. 

Signs, howxwer, are not wanting that this superficial attitude 
is not universal, but that some regard servants with a more human 
and appreciative eye. In the March number of this Eeview Lady 
Aberdeen records an attemjit to do something towards raising the 
moral and intellectual standard of servant life. P or her efforts in this 
direction Lady Aberdeen deserves the sincerest thanks of all intelligent 
servants. It apf)ears to me, however, that her ladysiiip has not, in^ 
her experiment, struck at the root of the upas-tree. She seeks to* 
apply the remedy before she has ascertained the nature and extent 
of the wound. The real state of affairs is much more forcibly im- 
jilied in Lady Violet Greville’s episodes of servant life than expressed 
in Lady Aberdeen’s more explicit statement. These episodes, which 

VoL. XXXI—No. 184 3 S 
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are by no means caricatures, reveal an amazing amount of ignorance 
and meanness on the part of the domestic servant- This reputation for 
meanness and general depravity is abundantly shppoited from other 
sources. Plaints are continually being made in the daily papers 
about the difficulty of getting good servants. The registry offices 
tell how few names there are without some blemish ; and employers 
are fain'to accept the inevitable and be content with a very humble 
mediocrity of character and attainments in'their servants- Finally, the 
contempt with which the servant is regarded by his employer and 
by the world at large affords a fairly adequate criterion of his real 
worth. 

It has seemed to me lliat this inferiority of the modem servant 
is not, as Lady Aberdeen suggests, due merely to the deterrent con¬ 
ditions winch tend to eliminate the better class of men and women. 
))ut that certain enervating conditions exist which have-a del)asing 
effect on those who acitually choose service as a calling. I also believe 
the latter set of conditions to be much more operative than the former. 
To indicate some of those conditions and their effects with sjjecial 
reference to the man-servant will be the object of this paper. 

I will begin by accepting the general verdict, and at once admit¬ 
ting that the average man-servant is a very ])Oor creature indet^d. 
Aim he has none beyond that of gaining a sordid liveliliood. Ills 
daily life is a mean and shallow affair. Garpe diem is his motto. 
In his spare time‘he will play for hours at a childish game of jmsli- 
IHmny. ‘ Ha’penny nap ’ ranks with him as an accomplishment , whi-1 
means too much mental effort. Itis wages gravitate to a convenient 
‘ pub ’ in the shape of drinks and bets on the current big race. I io 
rarely makes any individual effort at self-iiiq)roveraent, consequently 
be ne.ver combines for that, end. His ambition never soars beyond 
the proprietorship of au inn or lodging-housc. 

Yet this j)Iienomenon tinds its place about the vanguard of nine¬ 
teenth-century civilisation ! How infinitely superior was the manly 
and self-respecting lacquey or major-domo of one hundred years ago 
to the servile and obsequious servant of modern days! This wretched 
creature may be seen toucliing his hat or forelock with every word 
he utters, conscious of his inferiority to a master morally low. 
Spectacles like this (and tliey are frequent) mark a ch>groe of 
degeneracy alike in master and man; for the love of such homage, 
from such a source, is certainly incompatible with that magnanimity 
which in theory at least is one of the prime characteristics of a 
gentleman. 

The scene just described is, moreover, typical of the relationship 
which subsists between the servant, as a class, and society, in the 
fashionable sense of the word. The employer has hitherto been 
accustomed to look on the servant and his peccadilloes as something 
quite outside of himself. He'will be surprised to hear that there is 
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an organic connection between the life the servant leads and that led 
by himself. To one behind the scenes the terms of this relationship 
are not difficult to hiake out. Thus when a man enters service he 
sacrifices all freedom. Any preconceived notions he may have of 
living his life in a particular way must be thrown to the winds. He 
becomes the creature of his surroundings, which are determined by 
the people with whom he lives. 

Accordingly, what a splendid training in gluttony and i)eculation 
is usually afforded the young servant wlien first he enters service! 
Probably he is heavily handicapped from the first, since he not seldom 
enters service on the same principle as that on which Ids employer’s 
boys enter the Church, namely, as being fit for nothing better ; con¬ 
sequently he starts with some moral or intellectual shortcoming. 
Tims inadequately e(|uipped he jiasses . at once from comparative^ 
privation to the midst of luxury. If there l)e, as often is the case, 
any morbid cravings begotten of the penury of liis early life, here is 
his opportunity. Without any restraint other than that which an 
embryo conscience affords, he finds himself amongst dainties that 
would tickle the fancy of a sybarite. Questions as to menm and 
qualms as to the manliness of sucJi indulgence are set aside 
as squeamish fiincies, and the youth is soon well on the way towards 
making a confirmed thief and sensualist. Many I know will smile 
incredulously at this picture and declare it. to ho overdrawn; it 
descrihes, nevertheless, what personal ohservationMoads me to believe 
takes place in tlie case of a large percentage of young servants. 
There is a great lack of efficient supervisioia. Thoso in charge fire 
often too indolent, frcrpiently they are gourmands themselves, and so 
encourage ratliei* than repi'ess this guilty indulgence. 

There is finother circumstance which grefitly tends to encourage 
enervating practices of this kind. Tt is commonly sup])osed that 
at their legitimate table servants live better than those on a simikir 
plane of well-being out of service. This is in a sense true, but in 
the case of most households more false than true. The condit ion of the 
servant—tl)at section at least which lives in the servants’ hall—may 
often he described as a condition of starvation in the midst of plenty, 
hood tlierc is usually enough and to spare, but is it a suitable kintl 
of food, and liow is it prepared ? In bygone da^^s the huge joint of 
beef, no doubt, formed the fitting fare for the burly retainers, whose 
duties kept them for the most part in the open air. Tlie bumper of 
strong ale wrought but little harm on the man who rode to hunt or 
fray. The conditions of the servant’s life have long since altered, 
but not so the manner of living, that is, so far as his food is con¬ 
cerned. Physiological considerations and dietetic principles have both 
in substance find preparation completely revolutionised the table of 
the master, while the servant's fare remains unchanged. The work of 
many men-ser\'ants is lighter than that of shopmen, and yet they are 
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fed like navvies. What the effects of this system are, the statistics 
of the London hospitals will show. 

The preparation the food sent to the seivantsj hall is often 
grossly inadequate. The energies of the head of tke kitclien depart¬ 
ment are usually absorbed by the upstairs dinner, or if not, by below- 
stairs social obligations. It is a principle with most cooks that tliey 
are not 'engaged to cook for servants; consequently the servants’ 
hall is left to the tender mercies of the'* kitchenmaid, who usually 
does most of the cooking of the house while the resjM)nHible person 
receives visitors in the ‘ room.’ The result of all this is that a huge 
badly cooked joint is sent to the servants’ table. This appears cold 
again and again at a succession of suppers and dinners, till some one, 
nauseated at its continual reappearance, chops it up and assigns the 
greater part to the swill-tub. This is followed by another joint, which 
goes the same round and shares the same fate. Any variety beyond 
that of a very occasional sweet is out of the question. The physiologi¬ 
cal effects of such a dietary on those capable of assimilating it I need 
not point out. That those whose digestive powers are not equal to 
this coarse abundance must either starve or make rogues of them¬ 
selves is equally obvious. 

But if the coarse fare of the Middle Ages is out of place in our 
present-day life, there yet remains an institution still more fraught 
with danger. I allude to the household beer. ITow this pernicious 
practice is perpetuated passes my comprehension. The effects of ill 
feeding are not at first sight obvious, the effects of alcohol are 
clamant. One would think the shrewd employer feared the servant 
should emerge to true manhood, and sought to enervate and keej) 
him malleable by this means. Hundreds of men get their first start 
in a drunkard’s career from this hateful practice. If the youth 
escapes falling a victim to his gastronomic propensities he is often 
caught here. The claims of good fellowship, the anxiety to he 
thought a man, the stimulus he finds drink gives him when called 
upon to make a spurt, all combine to foster the habit. He is soon fit 
to join the ranks of the * swill-tubs,’ who measure their daily con¬ 
sumption by the gallon. And this class we know to form no incon¬ 
siderable number of English men-servants. 

Suppose, however, that a servant escapes the snares which beset 
him at the outset of his career. Suppose strength of character or 
quality of temperament enables him to steer clear of the debilitating 
traps laid for him, what are his chances of developing a strong and 
intelligent manhood ? His opportunities for self-improvement are 
usually very small.. The hours he may call his own are fitful and 
rare. His duties may be light, but if he wishes to prove himself a 
good servant he must always be on the alert. Under such circum¬ 
stances fruitful application is out of the question. If he persists he 
must take time from his sleep, which he can often ill afford. If, again, 
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lie seeks for some society in which he may fiird help towards better 
things, he finds*himself, as we have seen, surrounde<l by sensualists 
in a more or less advanced stage of degradation. If he looks abroad 
he finds himself shunned. He is a servant, and as the kindly world 
measures the individual by the type, it will have none of him. Help 
he has none, and he passes through life cursing the circumstances 
that placed him in domestic service. The higher qualities in a 
servant are decidedly at a discount. To methodically perform certain 
stereotyped duties in a stereotyped manner is in service the highest 
virtue. Whether the agent is drunk or is sober, has a soul or has 
not, is seldom taken into account. Any departure from certain 
conventional rules is sternly repressed, and yet, if an emergency 
finds him unprepared to take the initiative, he is sworn at for his 
incapacity. 

There is still another way'in Avhich tlie better class^of servant is 
■hampered in his struggle for manhood. The fact that outsiders look 
down on servants as belonging to an inferior and degraded class has 
already lieen alluded to. In this they only take Uie cue from the 
serveants’ employers, who never fail to make it known, both at home 
and abroad, liow^ much they despise those fellow-creatures whose mis¬ 
fortune it is to have to perform for tliem certain duties described as 
menial. If this attitude of supercilious scorn is in some degree 
justifiable, it is at least inconsistent, for it is ruost often adopted by 
those whose title to contempt in the abstract is much clearer than 
that of their servants. However, this practice of emphasising superior 
merit by perpetually reminding the servant^of his inferiority exists, 
and it is extremely trying to the more deserving servant. Duties 
which in the nature of things he would, and which he could very 
efficiently perform, are passed over him as beyond his abilities or as 
affording a test his integrity cannot stand. If in any difficulty he 
ventures to make a suggestion, he at once evokes a more or less direct 
reminder of his position. A careful conning of his w'eckly book and 
a critical surveillance of the monthly bills convince him tliat he is 
not trusted. If he is a butler he has the wine put out for him in 
driblets, and in every way his unfitness for any real resi)onsibility is 
emphasised. This, of course, is not felt by the average serv^ant who 
recognises it as his due, and, like the dog for his thrashing, he is 
obsequiously grateful. It is, however, extremely galling to a good 
man to find his master refuse him the confidence which he readily 
accords to his clerk. Treatment of the kind described unfortunately 
does not end witli outraged feeling. There is nothing more readily 
makes a rogue of a man than systematic distrust. If a butler is 
given out six bottles of wine, he can by careful manipulation have 
one for himself. If his stores are measured out to him in handfuls, 
he can easily represent that he uses more than he does. If the man 
does not at once sink to these practices under such a regime, it is 
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generally only a matter of time. The treatment he experiences saps 
his self-respect, and by-and-by he comes to think of himself as his 
master thinks. He argues that he is not trusted, therefore there 
can be no breach of confidence in taking all he can get. He does not 
care a straw for the wine or the stores, but he learns to take a pleasure 
in showing that his would-be clever master can be ‘ done.’ 

I think it will be seen that the conditions of life in domestic 
service are such as would tend to produce the very results we find. 
And yet the complaints we liear about servants are based on the 
assumption that the servants themselves are entirely responsible for 
their shortcomings. Employers see their servants surrounded with 
temptations and debasing influences to an extent unknown in other 
walks of life, and expect them to be free from vice. They require 
them to perform certain duties which involve the loss of freedom and 
opportunity for moral and intellectual-improvement, and then com¬ 
plain of inefficiency and stupidity. They treat their servants as 
immoral, they itnneces'Sarily limit their exercise of rc^sponsibility, 
they frown on ajiy spontaneous action which does not fall in with 
their own caprice, and then look for the development of high moral 
character. 


If employers really wish for improvement amongst their servants, 
it lies for the most part with themselves to effect the change. They 
must first of all put, a stop to that wasteful and noxious license 
which I have the best reason to believe goes on in at least six houses 
out of evei’y ten. At the same time they must see that their 
servants are provided w;ith well-prepared food, adapted to the work 
they have to perform. As matters stand, the servant must either 
gorge liimself with half-cooked meat, or steal what he can from the 
upstairs table, or starve. This kind of thing ought not to be. 
Those who keep servants ought to see that the conditions of life 
are healthful, both physically and morally. The practice of giving 
beer, too, ought to be abolished in every house in the kingdom. If 
employers once realised the amount of disgusting animalism this 
habit perpetuated they would stop it at once. They cannot, how¬ 
ever, of themselves readily find out*the real state of affairs, and 
many who do find out do not trouble. The domestic servants’ duties 
make so little demand upon the faculties that wlien once a me¬ 
chanical habit has been formed they are as well done by a man in a 
besotted condition as when sober. 

No (ioubt changes like those proposed would involve trouble, 
but why should not trouble be taken? The laissez-faire policy is 
far too prevalent in dealings with servants when the discharge of 
duties is not in question. Society is too much taken up with its 
balls and millinery, its dinners and matchmaking, ever to think of 
its duties towards dependants. The care of servants is too often 
relegated to a butler or housekeeper more debauched than those over 
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whom they have charge. They possess neither the strength of 
character nor the, tact required to rule others, for they have never 
learned to rulq themselves. They manage by such extraneous aids 
as assuming the title of ‘ Mr,’ and ‘ Mrs.’ and retiring to the sacred 
precincts of the ‘ room ’ to procure a little show of respect, which 
most often veils the heartfelt contempt of their subordinates. 
Kesponsibilities so serious should be attended to first haqd', or, if 
they must be discharged vicariously, it should be seen that really 
competent persons were set to such a task. 

There is another aspect under which the changes suggested 
would be more likely to commend themselves to the employers of 
servants. I hiive no hesitation in saying that there are hundreds of 
houses in the country where, if the superfluity of animal food was to 
be taken away contemporaneously witli tlie introduction of rational 
management, the butclier’s bill might be reduced by one-half. The 
amount spent on beer, which at present is money worse than wasted, 
would mean a considerable saving. This, to a stsuggling country 
sf|uire, would be no small matter. In this connection 1 may say 
ibat in three out of the five houses in which I have lived during 
the last fourteen years there was a regulai* system of disposing of 
I he stale lumps of meat that were sent to the servants’ table. 
^\'Ilil(^ diq>loring the circumstances which led to it, it was impossible 
to help sympathising with the servants in thisj)roceeding, in which' 
they seemed only to be following the natural instinct of self- 
pr(^servation. 

It will, however, be little use to remove the obstacles which lie 
in tlie way of the servant’s material well-being unless there be given 
him at tlie same time some oi>portunity for mental improvement. 
The servant is, as a rule, far les» well-informed than any class in 
llie same plane of life. His inability to talk on any subject, 
unl<*ss perhaps horse-racing or the latest music-hall attraction, is 
well known. This is primarily due to the low kind of life he is 
forced to lead, and in a less degree to the want of opportunity for 
self-improvement and social intercourse. The paralysing influence 
of the servants’ environment has prevented his calling very loudly 
for more freedom. It does not, however, follow that because he 
does not ask for it it should not be given him. Employers of labour 
believe that the stimulus and friendly rivalry afforded by clubs 
and social meetings tend to increase the efficiency of the hands, 
and accordingly they voluiitarily promote, and even support-, such 
institutions. Something of the kind, on the lines indicated by 
Jjfidy Aberdeen, ought to be encouraged. If, moreover, a little 
more liberty and. opportunity for profitable social intercourse were 
to be granted, one of the drawbacks which prevent a better class 
from going to service would be taken away. Thus agencies would 
be set to work by which, both from within and without, the standard 
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of character and efficiency would be raised; a result which could not 
fail to be welcome to the employer. o 

With the evolution of a better class of servant, however, there 

must be a change in the attitude of the master. He does not scruple 
nowadays to act towards a man of high moral character as though he 
were a rogue or a thief. He forgets that the servant whom he treats 
like a dog may have nerves as highly stning, and may feel as acutely 
as the guest whom he must treat with ‘courtesy. The amount of 
refined cruelty that is perpetrated upon servants by employers and 
their families cannot be told. There are some persons described as 
ladies and gentlemen who deliberately make use of their superior 
knowledge for the purpose of giving pain to those of their servants 
whom a flaw in their character or some shortcoming has placed at the 
mercy of their diabolical arts. I have in my mind’s eye a lady (?) who 
conducted prayer meetings for women in her house, who habitually 
addressed the servants of the household as though they were brute 
beasts. When She allowed an op])ortunity for getting a servant into 
trouble pass (wj;iich she rarely did), she always apprised the oul])rit 
of her forbearance. I have known this person escape censure at the 
expense of a servant who, standing by, was gentleman enough to 
withhold his story (which was convincing), in order that the creature 
should escape. I mention this ease in particular, because the lady 
always appealed to in the light of a psychological problem, inas¬ 
much as she was considered an angel by the women among w'hom 
she worked. Possibly the building up of a reputation for sanctity upon 
the basis of fallen humjiu nature involved a strain wliicli could only 
be relieved by at times letting the Old Adam have Ids way. Anyhow, 
it was bad for the scapegoats. 

No doubt tlie enervation of th(i servant by the caust's mentioned 
in the earlier parts of this paper has done mucli to ex[)ose him to 
harsh treatment. It is, however, unjustifiable, and it lias been shown 
.to be disastrous to the servant of better character. It is the 
distrust, the nagging and w^orry of domestic service, which perhaps 
more than anything else drives men to get away from it as soon as 
they can. And it is indeed hard that, after giving up the best 
years of his life to service, he should be driven to invest his savings 
in some business for which he has liad absolutely no training, am\ 
in which in 50 per cent, of cases he is doomed to failure. Surely 
domestic service might be made so that a man could end his days in 
it with some approach to comfort! Intrinsically there is nothing in 
service of whicli a man need be ashamed. There is nothing derogatory 
to a man’s dignity or.self-respect in the discharge of its humblest duties. 
But the thorn lies in the fac^t that a man, for peace sake, is reduced 
to a kind of degrading sycophancy; or, to use a phrase common among 
servants, ‘ he cannot call his soul his own.’ 

IjCt the conditions of domestic service be improved, and with im- 
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proved conditions let the standard for the performance of duties he 
raised. Put service more on a level with a trade ; let better service 
be required ; but let the servant be treated as a man. In this way 
the existing corruption would he abolished, and the abuses servants 
now complain of be a thing of the past. The place of so many ciphers 
would be taken by men, a state of things which would inevitably 
revert to the well-being of society at large. 

John Rodinson, 
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OVID METAMORPHOSED 


The popular portrait of the j^oet Ovid, which Sig. A. de Nino* has 
painted from the traditions that linger in and around his birth¬ 
place, should interest every lover of classic literature. 

If at SuhnoiiH you ask a peasant about the ruins near Iho town, 
he will probably answer by quoting the popular Abruzzose stomello— 

Oil vularrcbbia *iia lengua lutiiie, 

O purumeiite ^Vidclie de Sulemoiio 
(It would need a Latin tongue, 

Or else Ovid of Sulmoua). 

Many are the wonderful tales about the great poet. He was a magi¬ 
cian, with a wand like Moses, a merchant who in his travels observed 
all tilings and learned many recondite truths. He foretold the coming 
of the Messiah, so was a prophet; and he certainly was a sainl, 
for one of the apostles came down from heaven and converltnl him. 

It. happened in this wise: Ovid was walking on srasliore, 
meditating on the origin of all tilings, when he saw an old man 
scooping w'ater out of the sea with a shell and pouring it into a 
ditch. ‘ What are you doing?’ he asked, and the whitx'-beanled old 
man (who was an apostle) answered, ‘I am emptying the st^a.’ 

‘ Vou must have lost the keys of your biain,’ said Ovid, laughing. 

‘And you,’ sternly replied the aiiostle, drawing himself up stiffly, 
.‘have you not lost yours? Do you not pi-esume to attempt to 
fathom the mystery of the origin of all t hings ? ’ 

Ovid raised his hand to his brow and reflected, and then adored 
the divinity of the Creator. From that moment he became a saint, 
and some say he went to mass every day in the Church of *St. Francis 
of Assisi at Sulmona, which w\as destroyed by the earthquakes in the 
beginning of this century. 

In prowess Ovid far surfiassed the paladins of Charlemagne. He 
was even greater than Giciarone d*A^^nne^ liazielle de Rome, and 
Arasce de Barletta, better known as Cicero, Horace, and Heraclius 
the emperor, whose great bronze statue still stands outside the 
Church of San Stefano at Barletta. When the Turks besieged the 
town Arasce told the inhabitants to sleep in peace, for he would 
defend them; only he stipulated that he should be given enough to 
' See A. cle Nino, Ovidio nella Tradizwne Popolare di Siilmona. 
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eat. So the good people of Barletta set fat capons and venison 
before him, and dozen flasks of old wine to drink, and ihey brought 
water for him to wash his hands. But Arasce laughed a great laugh, 
and asked for solid food and a real drink of wine. All tlie bread 
baked in the ovens of the city was placed in a pile, and a pipe of wine 
was rolled to his feet. The wine he drank at one draught, and lie 
made three mouthfuls of the bread. When the Turks landed Arasce 
smiled, and pulling up a poplar as though it had been a turnip, he 
knocked them all down, and their heads rolled about like so many 
melons. But the stiength of Ovid was greater than that of Arasce, 
and if the latter was an emjjeror Ovid was a king, lie reigned over 
Corfiniuin, a fir larger city, as everyone knows, than Eoine, and even 
older than Hulmona, which flourished five hundred ^ears before 
Koinulus and Kemus founded the Eternal City. 

When only eight years old Ovid left Sulmona and went to Eorne, 
where Ciciarooie (V Arpine soon afterwards met- him. Ovid asked 
Cicero what lie wanted, and told him he liad conn* too late; but 
Cicero answert^d that lie was going away immediatidf, meaning that 
his studies weri* finished and nothing more was kdt for liiiu to loam. 
Ovid, on the (‘ontrary, thought he had hc‘gun to study too late in 
life, and w'ould never he able to compete with himself. Tliey both 
visited occasionally at the palace, but one day Ci<’ero insulted the 
princess, so her father, the King of Roim^, orden’^ that when ho newt 
called th(^ dogs should he let loose upon Inin. Not being a fool, 
Cicero hid a Imre under his cloak the first time he returned to the 
palace, and let it go in front of the dogs. They all ran after the 
hare, and so he was saved. 


The two friends determined to travel all over the world to increase 
Uieir knowledge, but Ovid always took care to walk on the right- 
Iiarid side to show his superiority. After a seven-years’journey they 
at last came to the plain of Eaiano, near I^ettorano,^ and Ovid said 
two Latin words which Cicero could not understand, so lie asked, 
‘Are you really more learned than I am?’ ‘Of course,’ answered 
the poet.* ‘ Why, I read even with my feet! ’ And this is why his 
statue at Sulmona has one foot on a book. 

The peasants of the Abruzzi will tell you that no one ever wrote 
so many hooks as Ovid; only, unfortunately, they have all been lost. 
A manuscript volume existed at Sulmona, but when Napoleon Bona¬ 
parte came to Italy one of his generals borrowed it to read and took 
it back to France. It is out of that book that the French have 
leaiTit so much knowledge. 

The ‘ Fonte d’ Amore ’ (Fountain of Love) near Sulmona was higher 
up the mountain-side in old times, and had ninety-nine jets of water 
where emperors and kings quenched their thirst. Ovid’s house was not 


* One of the finest view's in Italy. 
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far oflf, and he used to climb down a steep and rocky path to the 

fountain to meet a beautiful fairy. He loved her most passionately, 
and for her he wrote his Amoves, Hence the name ‘ h\)nte d’ Amore/ 

Ruins of reticulated masonry, about eighty yards long and in 
some parts ten yards high, still stand above the Fountain of Love. 
These*were the pofecAe, or shops, in the villa of the rich merchant 
Ovid. *A vast treasure lies buried beneath, and every year on the 
vigil of the Assumption Ovid drives among the ruins at midnight, 
m a carriage with four horses, making more noise than a railway 
train. If anyone had the courage to go to the villa at that time 
and pick even one coin from the three heaps of gold, the spell would 
be broken; but the enterprise is a dangerous one, for if Ovid saw 
the thief his anger would be terrible. It would be like the end of 
the w'orld, and the treasure-seeker might find himself in the middle 
of the sea or on the top of Majella.® 

A wise man once asked the owners of the land near the poteche 
to allow 1dm to dig for treasure; they said he might if the Abbot 
Coletti, General of the Celestines and son of the King of Persia, gave 
his consent. So he w'ent to Persia and saw the Abbot, but got a 
short answer : ‘ I have no desire to sec the end of the world.’ 

Another necromancer did, however, persuade some peasants to 
accompany him one night with spades and pickaxes to seek for the 
hidden gold; but OVid in a loud voice demanded ilie life of a pure 
and sinless person as a sacrifice. The peasants all declared them¬ 
selves to be sad rascals and full of sin, so they only saw tlnee huge 
serpents coiled round the heaps of gold, and wolves, bears, tigers, and 
lions with open mouths ready to devour anyone wlio approached. 
The necromancer and the peasants ran away as fast as their legs 
could carry them ; hatl they been courageous perhaps the wild Ijeasts 
would have faded into mist, and they might liave filled their sacks. 

A shepherd whose sheep were grazing near 0\id’s villa once saw 
a hen with seven chickens, each one adorned witli a golden bell 
round its neck. He w^as a stupid lout and failed in his attempts to 
catch one. Ifad he succeeded the earth would have opened and 
disclosed a large treasure. Rut the hen, seeing what a fool he was, 
ran into a hole, and the chickens followed her, while a hollow voice 
said, ‘ Poor thou art, and poor thou shalt remain.’ 

Near Santa Imcia, wliere the Casino di Pantano now stands, are 
the ruins of a large building; coins, lamps, amphora*, fragments of 
tesselated pavement and leaden pipes for water conduits are often 
found by the peasants when they plough or dig. There dwelt the 
beautiful fairy—Ovid’s bride, as they call her—and^a shepherd lad one 
day saw a flock of snow-white doves hovering over the ruins, but he 
tried in vain to catch one. His mother soon after met Ovid driving 


* A mountain near Sulmona. 
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like the storm wind iiast the fairy’s palace towards Sulmona, and was 
so frightened tha^ she died the following year. His four horses have 
also been hean^ gallnyillg along a subterranean pssage which con¬ 
nects the poteche with Corfinium, and the noise was like the under¬ 
ground thunder wliich precedes an earthquake. 

Ovid had another villa at Orsa, on the ridge of Mount Morrone, 
where now stand the ruins of a medieval castle. A large traesure is 
buried there in an iron chest, guarded by a he-goat witli long horns. 
Beliind the goat a liglxted fuse hangs over a huge cannon, and tlie 
few who have seen th^se things exclaimed in their terror, ‘ Good God !*' 
So everything vanished. Orsa was once a thriving town, they say. 
but long since was destroyed by ants. 

Sometimes when Ovid is tired of driving he walks along the ridge 
of Mount Morrone with alighted wax taper in each hand. This jwoves 
tliat in his old age he was abbot of the monastery of Santo Pietro 
Celestino, and head of all the monks in Italy. From tJie abbey he 
used often to walk to Sulmona, crossing the torrcmt-Vella, which he 
describes in the third book of Amoves, on liis way, ^ 

The various sovereigns of the world held Ovid in higli esteem, 
above all the King of Naples, who sent him all the new edicts and laws 
to read and criticise. No one could induce the king to sign anything 
that Ovid did not say was good. 

Ibtterly do the inhabitants of Sulmona lan^t over tlie dt^struc- 
tion, many years ago, of the great ambone in Santa Alaria della Toinba, 
whence it is said Ovid used to jireach with the fervid and heart¬ 
stirring ekxpience of an apostle. His aneestors, nobles of tlu^ town. 
worshi])pe(l Jupiter in that very building, whic^i was after\\:ards t urned 
into a chuvt'li. A house in Sulmona belonging to Signor Maztira 
is jioiiited out as standing on the site of the Nasone palace, and a 
subterranean gallery, apparently of Eoman construction, some six feet 
high and lathermore than six feet broad, is supposed to have led from 
their dwelling into the temiJe. Popular tradition is home out hy 

an iiisi'nption <*arved on a stone in the wall of Santa oVIaria della 

« 

Tomba:— 

<iuod (*x antiquissimo et jirofano lovis, divinum hoc in honorem Benlic Marise- 
Virginia Tumble constructum erat id CcDsar Capogrussua, lloratius 

Mezzara et Paulas llussi jediles in ampliorem formum exomanduni curarunt 
anno MDCXIX. 

The memory of ‘ our Viddie ’ is so strong among tlie good people 
of Sulmona that it overshadows everything else. Even in tlie Middle 
Ages his name acted as a talisman, for Alfonso of Aragon forbade the 
sack of the city because it had been the birthplace of Ovid. Little 
now remains of the ancient town, but the many gelid and gurgling 
streams in the Pelignian valley will murmur the name of the poet who- 
sang their praises so sweetly to any lover of Ovid. 


Janet Ross. 
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THE TUSCAN SCULPTURE OF 
THE RENAISSANCE 


Wk are all of us familiar with the two adjacent rooms at South 
Kensington which contain, respectively, the casts from anthpie sculp¬ 
ture and those from the sculpture of the. Renaissance; and we are . 
familiar also with the sense of irritation or of relief which accompanies 
our passing from one of them to the other. This feeling is typical 
of our frame of mind towards various branches of the same art, and, 
indeed, towards all things which might be alike, but happen to be 
unlike. Times, countries, nations, temperaments, ideas and tenden¬ 
cies, all benefit and suffer alternately by our habit of considering that 
if two things of one sort are not identical, one must be in the right 
and the other in the wrong. The act of comparison evokes at once 
our innate tendency to find fault; and having found fault we rarely 
perceive that, on better comparing, there may be no fault at all to 
find. 

Thus : Renaissance sculpture is unrestful, huddled, lacking selec¬ 
tion of form and harmony of proportions ; it reproduces ugliness and 
perpetuates effort; it is sometimes grotesque, and frecpiently vulgar. 
Or again: antique sculpture is conventional, insipid, monotonous, 
without perception for the charm of detail or the interest of in¬ 
dividuality ; it is afraid of movement and exi)ression, and at the 
same time indifferent to outline and grouping; it gives us florid 
nudities which never were alive, Jind which are doing and thinking 
nothing whatever. 

Thus, according to which room or which mood we enter first, we 
are sure to experience either irritation at wrongheadedness or relief 
at right doing, when we pass from the sculpture of ancient Greece to 
the sculpture of mediiBval Italy, or vice versa. 

But a more patient comparison of these two branches of sculpture, 
and of the circumstances which made each what it was, will enable 
us to enjoy the very different merits of both, and will teach us also 
something of the vital processes of the particular spiritual organism 
which we call an art-. 

In the early phase of the philosophy of art—a phase lingering on 
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to our own day in the works of certain critics—the peculiarities of a 
Mwk of art were explained by the peculiarities of character of the 
artist: the paintings of Kaphael and the music of Mozart partook of 
the gentleness of their life, while the figures of Michelangelo and the 
compositions of Beethoven were the outcome of their misanthropic 
ruggedness of temper. The insufficiency, often the falseness, of such 
explanations became evident when critics began to perceive that the 
works of one time and <v>nntry usually possessed certain common 
peculiarities which did not correspond to any resemblance between 
the characters of their respective artists; peculiarities so much mote 
dominant than any others that a statue or a picture, which was 
unsigned and of obscure history, was constantly attributed to half a 
dozen contompor.ary sculptors or painters by half a dozen equally 
learned critics. The recognition of this fact led to the substitution 
of the environment (the milieu of Monsieur Taine)as an explanation 
of the characteristics, no longer of a single work of art, but of a 
school or'group of kindred works.- .Greek art lieuceforth was tlie 
serene outcome of a serene civilisation of athletes, poets and 
philosophers, living with untroubled consciences in a good climate, 
with slav(‘s and helots to char for them while tliey ran races, discussed 
elevah'd topics, and took part in Panallienaic processions, riding 
iialf naked on prancing horses, or carrying olive branches and saori- 
fi(*ial vases in honour of a divine patroness of their city in whom 
they believed only as nmeh as was agreeabk\*^ And the art of the 
]\Iiddl(' Ages was the fantastic, far-fet(*hed, and often morbid pro¬ 
duction of nations of crusaders and theologians, burning heretics, 
worshipping ladies, seeing visions and periodically joining hands in a 
vertiginous death-reel, whose figures w'ere djinced from country to 
country. This new explanation, w'hile undoubtedly less misleading 
than the other one, has the disadvantage of straining the character¬ 
istics of a civilisation or of an art in order to tally with its j)roduct 
or producer; it forgets tliat Antiquity was not wholly represented 
by the frieze of the Parthenon, and that the Gothic cathedrals and 
the frescoes of Giotto had characteristics more conspicuous than 
morbidness and insanity. 

jVloreovor, in the same way that the old personal criticism was 
unable to account for the resemblance between the works of different 
individuals of the same school, so the theory of tlie environment fails 
to explain certain qualities possessed in common by various schools of 
art and various arts which have arisen under the pressure of different 
civilisations; and it is obliged to slur over the fact that the sculpture of 
the time of Pericles and Alexander, the painting of the early sixteenth 
century, and the music of the age of Handel, Ifaydfi and Mozart, are all 
very much more like one another in tlieir serene beauty than they are 
any of them like the other productions, artistic or human, of their 
environment. Behind this explanation there must therefore be 
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another: not controverting the portion of truth it contains, but 
completing it by the recognition of a relation mere intimate than 
that of the work of art with its environment: ‘ the relation of form 
and material. The perceptions of the artist, what he sees and how 
he sees it, can be transmitted to others only through processes as 
various as themselves: hair seen as colour is best imitated with 

paint, hair seen as form with twisted metal wire. It is as impossible 

to embody certain perceptions in some'stages of handicraft as it 
would be to construct a complex machine in a rudimentary condition 
of mechanics. Certain modes of vision require certain methods of 
painting, and these require certain kinds of surface and pigment. 
Until these exist, a man may see correctly, but he cannot reproduce 
what he is seeing. In short, the work of art represents the meeting 
of a mode of seeing and feeling (determined partly by individual 
characteristics, jjartly by those of the age and country) and of a 
mode of treating materials, a craft which may itself be, like the 
mind of the artist, in a higher or lower stage of development. 

The early Greeks had little occasion to become skilful carvers of 
stone. Their buildings, which reproduced a very simple wooden 
structure, were ornamented with little more than the imitation of 
the original carpentering; for the Ionic order, poor as it is of ornament, 
came only later, and the Corinthian, which alone offered scope for 
variety and skill o£, carving, arose only when figure sculpture was 
mature. But the Greeks, being barely in the iron period (and iron, 
by the way, is the tool for stone), were great moulders of clay and 
casters of metal, Thtj things which later ages made of iron, stone, 
or wood, they made of clay or l)ronze. The thousands of exquisite 
utensils, weapons, and toys in oui' museums make this apparent; from 
tlie bronze greaves delicately modelled like the legs they were to 
cover, to the earthenware dolls, little Venuses, ex<]uisitely dainty, with 
articulated legs and go-carts. 

Hence the human figure came to be imitated by a process which 
. was not sculpture in the literal sense of carving. It is significant 
that the Latin word whence we get effigy has also given \xb fictile^ 
the making of statues being thus connected with the making of pots; 
and that the whole vocabulary of ancient authors shows that they 
thought of statuary not as akin to cutting and chiselling, but to 
moulding (7r\a<r<r6>=^'?i5ro), shaping out of clay on the wheel or 
with the modelling tool.* It seems probable that marble work was 
but rarely used for the round until the fifth century; and the treat¬ 
ment of the hair, the propping of projecting limbs and drapery, makes 
it obvious that a large proportion of the antiques in our possession 

* I am indebted for these particulars to my friend Miss Eugenie Sellers, whose 
studies of the ancient authorities on art—Lucian, Pausanias, Pliny, and others, will 
be the more fruitful that they are associated with knowledge—uncommon in archseo- 
logists->of more modern artistic processes. 
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are marble copies of long-destroyed bronzes. So that the Greek 
statue, even if eventually destined for marble, was conceived by a maii 
having the habit of modelling in clay. 

Let us turn from early Greece to mediaeval Italy. Hammered 
iron had superseded bronze for weapons and armour, and silver and 
gold, worked with the chisel, for ornaments. On the other hafld, the 
introduction from the East of glazed pottery had banished* to the 
art of the glass blower all fancy in shaping utensils. There was no 
demand in common life for cast metal w;ork, and, there being no 
demand for casting, there was no practice either in its cognate, 
preliminary art of moulding clay. Hence, such bronze work as 
originated was very unsatisfactory; the lack of skill in casting, and 
the consequent elaboration of bronze work with the file, lasting late 
into the Eenaissance. But the men of the Middle Ages were 
marvellously skilful carvers of stone. Architecture, ever since the 
Roman time, had given more and more impoi*tauce to sculptured 
ornament: already exquisite in the early Byzantine screens and 
capitals, it developed through the elaborate mouldings, traceries and 
columns of the Lombard style into the ai*t of elaborate reliefs and 
groups of the full-blown Gothic ; indeed, the Gothic church in Italy, 
more particularly, is the work no longer of the mason, but of the 
sculptor. It is no empty coincidence that the hillside villages which 
still sppply Florence with'Stone and with stona»asons should have 
given their name to tliree of its greatest sculptors, Mino da Fiesole, 
Benedetto da Mauino, and Desiderioda Settignano; that Michelangelo 
should have told Vasari that the chisel and n^pllet had come to him 
with the milk of his nurse, a stonecutter’s wife from those same 
slopes, downwhich jingle to-day the mules carting ready-shaped stone 
from tlie quarries. The meditoval Tuscans, the Pisans of the 
thirteenth, and the Florentines of the fifteenth century, evidently 
made small wax or clay sketches of their statues; but their works 
are conceived and executed in the marble; and their art has come 
out of the stone, without interposition of other material, even as 
the figures which Michelangelo chopped, hving and colossal, direct 
out of the block. 

The Greek, therefore, was a moulder of clay, a caster of bronze, 
in the. early time when the art acquires its character and takes its 
direction; in that period, on the contrary, the Tuscan was a chaser 
of silver, a hammerer of iron, above aU a cutter of stone. Now clay 
(and we must remember that bronze is originally clay) means the 
modelled plane and succession of planes smoothed and rounded by 
the finger, the imitation of aU nature’s gently graduated swellings 
and depressions, the absolute form as it exists to the touch; but clay 
does not give interesting light and shade, and bronze is positively 
blurred by high lights; imd neither clay nor bronze has any re¬ 
semblance to the texture of human limbs or drapery: it gives the 
VoL. XXXI—No. 184 3 T 
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form, but not the stuff. It is the exact reverse with marble. 
Orauulated like a living fibre, yet susceptible of ;a. delicate polish, 

it can imitate the actual substance of human fiesK,^with its filter- 
nations of opacity and luminousness; it can reproduce, beneath the 
varied strokes of the chisel, the grain, running now one way, now 
another, which is given to the porous skin by the close-packed bone 
and muscle below. Moreover, it is so docile, so soft, yet so resistent, 
that the iron can cut it like butter or engrave it lightly like agate; 
^f} that the shadows may pour deep into chasms and pools, or run 
over the Surface in a network of shallow threads; light and shade 
becoming the artist’s material as much as the stone itself. 

The Greek, as a result, perceived form not as an appearance, but 
as a reality; saw with the eye the complexities of projection and 
depression perceivable by the hand. His craft was that of measure¬ 
ments, of minute proportion, of delicate concave and convex—in one 
word, of planes. His dull, malleable clay, and ductile, shining bronze 
had taught him nothing of the way in which light and shadow 
corrode, blur, avd pattern a surface. His fancy, his skill, embraced 
the human form like the gypsum of the moulder, received the stamp 
of its absolute being. The beauty he sought was concrete, actual, 
the same in all lights and from all points of view: the comely man 
himself, not the beautiful marble picture. 

The marble pictup^e, on the other hand—a picture in however high 
and complete relief—a picture for a definite point of view, arranged 
by receiving light projected at a given angle on a surface cut deep or 
•hallow especially to rjsceive it—was produced by the sculpture that 
•pontaneously grew out of the architectural stone-cutting of the 
Byzantine and Lombard schools. The mouldings on a church, still 
more the stone ornaments of its capitals, pulpit and choir rails, se.en, 
as they are, each at various and peculiar heights above the eye, under 
light which, however varying, can never get behind or above them if 
outdoor, below or in flank if indoor—these mouldings, parts of a great 
architectural pattern of black and white, inevitably taught the 
masons all the subtle play of light and surface, all the deceits of 
position and perspective. And the mere manipulation of the marble 
taught them, as we have seen, the exquisite finenesses of surface, 
texture, crease, accent, and line. What the figure actually was—the 
real proportions and planes, the actual form of the model—did not 
matter; no hand was to touch it, no eye to measure; it was to be 
delightful only in the position which the artist chose, and in no 
other had it a right to be seen. 

These were the two arts, originating from a material and a habit, 
of work which were entirely different, and which produced artistic 
necessities diametrically opposed. It might be curious to speculate 
upon what would have resulted had their position in history been re¬ 
versed ; what statues we should possess had the marble-carving art 
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born of architectural decoration originated in Greece; and the art 
of clay and bron«e flourished in Christian and inediseval Italy. Be 

this as it maj^ the" accident of the surroundings—of the habits of 

life and thought which pressed on the artist, and combined with the 
necessities of his material method—appears to have intensified the 
peculiarities organic in each of the two sculptures. I say appears, 
because we must bear in mind that the combination was merely for¬ 
tuitous, and guard against *the habit of thinking that because a iypQ 
is familiar, it is therefore alone conceivable. • 

We all know all about the antique and the mediaeval milieu. 
It is useless to recapitulate the influence, on the one hand, of 
antique civilisation with its southern outdoor existence, its high 
training of the body, its draped citizens, naked athletes, and half- 
clothed work folk, its sensuous religion of earthly gods and muscular 
demigods; or the influence, on*the other hand, of the more complex 
life of the IVIiddle Ages, essentially northern in.type, sedentary and 
manufacturing, huddled in unventilated towns, with its constant pre¬ 
occupation, even among the most sordid grossness, the splendour 
of the soul, the beauty of suffering, the ignominy of the body, and 
the dangers of bodily prosperity. Of all this we have heard even too 
much, thanks to the picturesqueness which has recommended the 
milieu of Monsieur Taine to writers more mindful of literary effect 
than of the philosophy of art. But there is ffifother historical cir¬ 
cumstance whose influence, in differentiating Greek sculpture from 
the sculpture of mediaeval Italy, can scarcely be overrated. It is 
that, whereas in ancient Greece sculpture \ffas the important, fully 
developed art, and painting merely its shadow, in mediaeval Italy 
painting was the art which best answered the requirements of the 
civilisation, the art struggling with the most important problems; 
and that painting therefore reacted strongly upon sculpture. Greek 
painting was the shadow of Greek sculpture in an almost literal 
sense; the figures on wall and vase^ carefully modelled, without 
texture, sjrmmetrically arranged alongside of each other regardless of 
pictorial pattern, seem indeed to be projected on to the flat surface by 
the statues; they are, most certainly, the shadow of modelled figures 
cast on the painter’s mind. 

The sculptor could learn nothing new from paintings where all 
that is proper to painting is ignored:—plane always preferred to 
line, the constructive details, perceptible only as projection, not as 
colour or value (like the insertion of the leg and the thigh), marked 
by deep lines that look like tattoo marks, and where perspective is 
almost entirely ignored, at least till a late peric/d. It is necessary 
thus to examine Greek painting in order to appreciate, by comparison 
with this negative art, the very positive influence of mediaeval paint¬ 
ing or mediaeval sculpture. The painting on a flat surface—fresco or 
panel—which became more and more the chief artistic expression of 
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those times, taught men to consider perspective; and, with perspective 
and its possibility of figures on many planes, grouping: the pattern 
that must arise from juxtaposed limbs and h^ads. It teugllt them 
to perceive form no longer as projection or plane; but as line and 
light and shade, as something whose charm lay mainly in the boundary 
curves; the silhouette, so much more important in one single, un* 
changeable position than wher^, the eye wandering round a statue, the 
only moderate interest of one point of View is compensated by the 
additional interest of another. Moreover, painting, itself the product 
of a much greater interest in colour than Antiquity had known, forced 
upon men’s attention the important influence of colour upon form. 
For, although the human being, if we abstract the element of colour, 
if we do it over with white paint, has indeed the broad, somewhat 
vague form,* the indecision of lines which characterises antique 
sculpture; yet the Imman being as he really exists, with his coloured 
hair, eyes, and li2)s, Ixis cheeks, forehead, and chin, jmtterned with 
tint, has a much greater sharpness, precision, contrast of form, 
due to the additional emphasis of the colour. Hence, as pictorial 
perspective and composition undoubtedly inclined sculptors to seek 
greater comj)lexities of relief and greater unity of 2>oint of view, so 
the new impoitance of drawing and colouring suggested to them a 
new view of form. A human being was no longer a mere arrange¬ 
ment of planes anil •of masses, homogeneous in texture and colour. 
He was made of different substances, of hair, skin over fat, muscle or 
bone, skin smooth, wrinkled or stubbly, and, besides this, he was 
painted different colours. He had, moreover, what the Greeks had 
calmly whitewashed away, an extraordinary and extraordinarily 
various thing called an eye. 

All these differences between the monochrome creature—colour 
abstracted—of the Greeks and the mottled real human being, the 
sculptors of the Kenaissance were led to perceive by their brothers 
the painters; and having perceived, they were dissatisfied at having 
to omit in their representation. But how show that they too had 
seen them ? 

Here' return to our notice two other peculiarities which distinguish 
mediaeval sculpture from antique: first, that mediaeval sculpture, 
rarely called upon for free open-air figures, was for ever producing 
architectural ornament, seen at a given height and against a dark 
background, and indoor, decoration seen under an unvarying and often 
defective light; and secondly, tliat mediaeval sculpture was the handi¬ 
craft of the subtle carver in delicate stone. 

The sculpture which was an essential part of Lombard and G-othic 
architecture, required a treatment that sliould adapt it to its particular 
j)lace, and subordinate it to a given effect. According to the height 
above the eye and the direction of the light, certain details had to- 
be exaggerated, certain others sujipressed; a sculptured window, like 
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those of Orsanmichele, would not give the delightful pattern of black 
and white unless* some surfaces were more raised than others, some 
portions of figure or leafege allowed to gink into quiescence, others 
to start forward by means of the black rim of undercutting ; and a 
sepulchral monument, raised thirty feet above the spectator’s eye, 
like those inside Sta, Maria Novella, would present a mere intricate 
confusion unless the recumbent figure, the canopy, and* various 
accessories, were such as to seem unnatural at the level of the eye. 
Thus, the heraldic lions of one of these Grothic tombs have the black 
cavity of the jaw cat by marble bars which are absolutely out of 
proportion to the rest of the creature’s body and to the detail of the 
other features, but render the showing of the teeth even at the other 
side of the transept. Again, in the*more developed art of the fifteenth 
century, Kossellino, Cardinal of Portugal, has the off side of his face 
shelved upwards so as to catch the light, because he is seen from 
below, and the near side would otherwise be too ])rominent; while 
the beautiful dead warrior, by an unknown sculptor, at Kavenna, has 
had a portion of bis jaw and dun deliberately cut away, because 
the spectator is intended to look down upon liis recumbent figure. 
If we take a cast of the Cardinal’s head and look down upon it, or 
hang a cast of the dead warrior on the wall, the whole appearance 
alters, the expression is almost reversed •and the features are dis¬ 
torted. On the other hand, a cast from a«x‘^al head, placed on 
high like the Cardinal’s, would become insignificant; and laid at 
the height of a tabic, like the dead warrior’s, would look lumbering 
and tumid. Thus, again, the head of Dotw-tello’s Poggio, which 
is visible and intelligible placed high up in the darkness of the 
Cathedral of Florence, looks as if it had been gashed and hacked 
with a blunt knife when seen in the cast at the usual height in an 
ordinary light. 

Now this subtle circumventing of distance, height, and darkness; 
this victory of pattern over place, this reducing of light and shadow 
into tools for the sculptor, means, as we see from the above examples, 
sacrificing the reality to the appearance, altering the proportions and 
planes so rigorously reproduced by the Greeks, means sacrificing the 
sacred absolute form. And such a habit of taking liberties with 
what can be measured by the hand, in order to please the eye, allowed 
the setdptors of the Eenaissance to think of their model no longer as 
the homogeneous white man of the Greeks, but as a creature in whom 
structure was accentuated, intensified, or contradicted by colour and 
texture. 

Furthermore, these men of the fifteenth century possessed the 
cunning carving which could make stone vary in texture, in fibre, 
and almost in colour. 

A great many biographical details substantiate the evidence of 
statues and busts that the sculptors of the Eenaissance carried on their 
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buBiuess in a different manner from the ancient Greeks. The great. 

development in Antiquity of the ait of casting hconze, carried on 

everywhere for the production of weapons and household furniture, 
must have accustomed Greek sculptors (if we may caU them by that 
name) to limit their personal work to the figure modeUed in clay. 
And the great number of their works, many tediously constructed of 
ivory and gold, shows clearly that they did not abandon this habit 
in case of marble statuary, but merely gaVe the finishing strokes ta 
•-.copy of their clay model, produced by workmen whose skill must 
have been fostered by the apparently thriving trade in marble copies 
of bronzes. 

It was different in the Eenaissance, Vasari recommends, as 
obviating certain miscalculations which frequently happened, that 
sculptors should prepare large models by which to measure the 
capacities of their block of marble. But these models, described as 
made of a mixture of plaster, glue, and cloth shavings over tow and. 
hay, could serve only for the rough proportions and attitude ; nor is- 
there ever any aHusion to any process of minute measurement, such 
as pointing, by which detail could be transferred from the model to 
the stone. Most often we hear of small wax models which the 
sculptors enlarged directly in the stone. Vasari, while exaggerating 
the skill of Michelangelow in making his David out of a block 
mangled by anothe> sculptor, expresses no surprise at his having 
chopped the marble himself; indeed, the anecdote itself affords evidence* 
of the commonness of such a practice, since Agostino di Duccio would 
not have spoilt the blpck if he had not cut into it rashly without 
previous comparison with a model. We hear, besides, that Jacopo 
della Quercia spent twelve years over one of the gates of S. Petronio; 
and that other sculptors carried out similar great works with the assist¬ 
ance of one man, or with no assistance at all; a proceeding which 
would have seemed the most frightful waste of time except in a time 
and country where half of the sculptors were originally stonemasons- 
and the other half goldsmiths, that is to say, men accustomed to every 
stage, coarse or subtle, of their work. The absence of replicas of 
Benaissance sculpture, so striking a contrast to the scores of repeti¬ 
tions of Greek works, proves, moreover, that the actual execution in 
marble was considered an intrinsic part of the sculpture of the fifteenth, 
century; in the same way as the painting of a Venetian master.. 
Phidias might leave the carving of his statues to skilful workmen, 
once he had modelled the clay; even as the painters of the merely 
designing and linear schools, Perugino, Ghirlandaio or Botticelli, might, 
employ pupils to carry out their designs on panel or wall. But in 
the same way as a Titian is not a Titian without a certain handling, 
of the brush, so a Donatello was not a Donatello, or a Mino not a Mino,. 
without a certain individual excellence in the cutting of the marble. 

These men brought, therefore, to the cutting of marble a degree, 
of skill and knowledge of which the ancients had no notion, as they 
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had no necessity. In their hands the chisel was not merely a 
second modelling tool, moulding delicate planes, uniting insensibly 
broad masses of projection and depression. It was a pencil, which, 
according as it was held, could force into importance the forms which 
are outlined in sharp hatchings or let them die away unnoticed in 
subdued, imperceptible washes. It was a brush which could give the 
texture and the values of the colour; a brush dipped in various tints 
of light and darkness, according as it poured into the marble the 
light and the shade, and as it translated into polishings and rougji 
hewings and granulations and every variety of cutting the texture 
of flesh, of hair and of drapery : of the blond hair and flesh of 
children, the coarse flesh and bristly hair of old men, the draperies 
of wool, of linen and of brocade. The sculptors of Antiquity took 
a beautiful human being—a youth in his perfect flower, with limbs 
trained by harmonious exercise and ripened by exposure to the 
air and riun—and, correcting whatever was im]gerfect in his indivi¬ 
dual forms by their hourly experience of similar beauty, they copied 
in clay as much as clay could give of his perfections*: the subtle pro¬ 
portions, the majestic ampleness of niasses, the delicate finish of 
limbs, the harmonious play of muscles, the serene simplicity of look 
and gesture; placing him in an attitude intelligible and graceful 
from the greatest possible distance and from the largest variety 
of points of view. And they preserved this perft^t piece of loveliness 
by handing it over to the faithful copyist in marble, to the bronze 
which, more faithful still, fills every minutest cavity left by the clay. 
Being beautiful in himSelf, in all his prop«»^ions and details, this 
man of bronze or marble was beautiful wherever he was placed, and 
from wheresoever he was seen; whether he appeared foreshortened 
on a temple front, or face to face among the laurel trees; whether 
shaded by a portico or shining in the blaze of the open street. His 
beauty must be judged and loved as we should judge and love the 
beauty of a real human being; for he is the closest reproduction that 
art has given of beautiful reality, placed in reality's real surroundings. 
He is the embodiment of the strength and purity of youth, untroubled 
by the moment; independent of place and of circumstance. 

Of such perfection, bom of the rarest meeting of happy circum¬ 
stances, Benaissance sculpture knows nothing. A lesser art, for 
painting was then what sculpture had been in Antiquity; bound more 
or less closely to the service of architecture; surrounded by ill-grown,, 
untrained bodies ; distracted by ascetic feelings and scientific curiosi¬ 
ties, the sculpture of Donatello and Mino, of Jacopo della Quercia and. 
Benedetto da Maiano, of Michelangelo himself, was one of those- 
second artistic growths which use up the elements that have been 
neglected or rejected by the more fortunate and vigorous efflorescence 
which has preceded. It foiled in everything in which antique sculp¬ 
ture had succeeded ; it accomplished what Antiquity had left undone. 
Its sense of ‘bodily beauty was rudimentary; its knowledge of the 
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nude alternately insufficient and pedantic; the forms of Donatello’s 
David and of Benedetto’s St. John are clumsy, stiffnted, and inhar¬ 
monious ; even ^Michelangelo’s Bacchus is but a comely lout. This 
sculpture has moreover a marvellous preference for ugly old men— 
gross, or ascetically imbecile; and for ill-grown striplings: except the 
St. George of Donatello, whose body, however, is entirely encased in 
inflexible leather and steel, it never gives us the perfection and pride 
of youth. These things are obvious, and set us against the art as 
a„ whole. 

But see it wlien it does what Antiquity never attempted; An¬ 
tiquity which placed statues side by side in a gable, balancing one 
another, but not welded into one pattern; which made relief the 
mere repetition of one pcflut of view of the round figure, the shadow 
of the gable group ; which, until its decline, knew nothing of the 
pathos of old age, of the grotesque exquisiteness of infancy, of the 
endearing awkwardness of adolescence; which knew nothing of the 
texture of the skin, the silkiness of the hair, the colour of the eye. 

Let us see Renaissance sculpture in its real achievement. 

Here are a number of children by various sculptors of the 
fifteenth century. This is the tiny baby whose little feet still pro¬ 
ject from a sort of gaiter of flesh, whose little boneless legs cannot 
carry the fat little paunch, the heavy big head. Note that its little 
skull is still soft, KtO!! an apple, under the thin floss hair. Its 
elder brother or sister is still vaguely contemplative of the world, 
with eyes that easily grow sleepy in their blueness. Those a little 
older have learned alrea;iy that the world is full of solemn people on 
whom to practise tricks; their features have scarcely accentuated, 
their hair has merely curled into loose rings, but their eyes have 
come forward from below the forehead, eyes and forehead working 
together already; and there are groat holes, into which you may dig 
your thumb, in the cheeks. Those of fourteen or fifteen have deplor¬ 
able thin arms, and still such terrible calves; and a stomach telling 
of childish gigantic meals ; but they have the pert, humorous frank¬ 
ness of Verrocchio’s David, who certainly flung a jest at Goliath’s 
unwieldy person together with his stone ; or the delicate, sentimental 
pretty woman’s grace of^ Donatello’s St. John of the Louvre, and 
Benedetto da Maiano’s: they will soon be poring over the Vita 
Nuova and Petrarch. Two other St. Johns—I am speaking of 
Donatello’s—have turned out differently. One, the first beard still 
doubtful round his mouth, has already rushed madly away from 


earthly loves: his limbs are utterly wasted by fasting; except big 
legs, which have beoome incredibly muscular from continual walking ; 
..he has begun to be troubled by voices in the wilderness—^whether 
o^angels. or of demons ? and he flies along, his eyes fixed on his 
scr^l, and with them fixing his mind on unearthly things; he will 
veiy^kely go mad, this tempted saint of twenty-one. Here he is 
Agiin, Ward and hair matted, almost a wild man of the woods, but 
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ynih tte gravity and self-possession of a preaclier; lie has come out 
•of the wilderness, overcome all temptations, Jiis fanaticism is now 
militant and a>nquering. This is certainly not the same man, but 
perhaps one of his listeners, this old King David of Donatello—a 
man at no time intelligent, whose dome-shaped head has taken back, 
with the thin white floss hair that recalls infancy, an infantine lack 
•of solidity; whose mouth is drooping already, ^lerhajis aftfir a first 
experience of paralysis ; and his eyes getting vague in look j but who, 
in this intellectual and physical decay, seems to have become only the 
more full of gentleness and sweetness: misnamed David, a Job be¬ 
come reconciled to his fate by becoming indifferent to himself, an 
Ancient'Mariner, who has seen the watersnakes and blessed them and 
been filled with blessing. 

These are all statues or busts intended for a given niche or bracket, 
p, given portico or window, but in a measure free sculpture. Let us 
now look at what is already decoration, Donatello’s Annunciation, 
the big coarse relief in friable grey stone (incapable of a sharp line), 
picked out with delicate gilding; no fluttering or feinting, the angel 
and the Virgin grave, decorous, like the neiglibouring pilasters. 
Again, his organ loft of flat relief, with granulated groundwork: the 
flattened groups of dancing, children making, with deep, wide shadows 
beneath their upraised, linked arms, a sort of human trellis-work of 
black and white. Miuo’s Madonna at Fiesole??!‘^he relief turned and 
cut so as to look out of the chapel into the church, so that the 
Virgin-’s head, receiving the light like a glory on the pure, polished 
forehead, casts a nimbus of shadow round it^plf, while the saints are 
sucked into the background, their accessories only, staff and gridiron, 
allowed to assert themselves by a sharp shadow ; a marvellous vision 
of white heavenly roses, their pointed buds and sharp spines flourish¬ 
ing on martyrs’ blood and incense, grown into the close lips and long 
•eyes, the virginal body and thin hands of Mary. From these reliefs we 
eome to the compositions, group inside group, all shelving into portico 
and forest vista, of the pulpit of Sta. Croce, the perspective bevelling 
it into concavities, like tliose of panelling; the heads and projecting 
shoulders lightly marked as some carved knob or orqament; to the 
magnificent compositions in light and shade, all balancing and 
•harmonising each other, and framed round by garlands of immortal 
blossom and fruit, of Ghiberti’s gates. 

Nor is this all. The sculpture of the Eenaissance, not satisfied 
with having portrayed the rcid human being made of flesh and 
blood, of bone and skin, dark-eyed or flaxen-haired; embodied in 
the marble the impalpable forms of dreams. Its latest, greatest works 
^re those sepulchres of Michelangelo, whose pinnacle enthrones 
strange ghosts of warriors, and whose steep sides are the unquiet 
couch of divinities hewn; you would say, out of darkness and the light 
that is as darkness, 

V, Paget (Vet'non Lee). 
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THE INCREASE OF CRIME 


Whether crime is increasing or decreasing in England and Wales^ 
or what modifications it is passing through, is at present occasioning 
an incertitude and diversity of opinion which it is most desirable 
should be cleared away. This perplexed condition of the public mind 
upon a matter so closely identified with the highest interests of the 
community, is in' th"e main to be attributed to the erratic and hap¬ 
hazard manner in<iwhieh criminal statistics are so frequently handled. 
These statistics are contained in a number of oflBcial returns annually 
laid before Parliament, and unless the greatest care is exercised in 
the interpretation of them the unwary investigator is certain to- 
arrive at false conclusions. One of the most obvious mistakes, and 
yet a mistake which k ^equently committed in dealing with questions 
of crime, is to draw sweeping inferences from the criminal statistics 
of a single year, or even of a short series of years. It has .to be 
remembered that criminal returns are largely affected by the fluc¬ 
tuating conditions of social existence, some of the more important of 
these being the rise or decay of political or industrial agitation, the 
ebb and flow of commercial prosperity, and, more rarely, the emotiona 
aroused among the population by a state of war. In order as much 
as possible to neutralise the disturbing effect of these inconstant 
social factors, it is essential that all statistics relating to crime on 
which it is proposed to build any general conclusions should cover a. 
decade at the least, and unless this principle is adhered to misleading 
ideas are almost certain to arise. 

An illustration of the practical mischief emanating from a neglect 
of this precaution was recently pointed out by Lord Norton, in the 
House of Lords, when the new Penal Servitude Bill came on for dis¬ 
cussion. For the last twenty-seven years there has been no inter¬ 
mediate sentence between a term of two years’ imprisonment and a 
term of five years’ penal servitude, the intermediate sentences of 
three and four years’.penal servitude having been abolished in 1864. 
It was stated by Lord Norton, in the course of his speech on the 
second reading of a Bill intended to restore the three years’ sentence,, 
that this term of penal servitude was abolished in consequence of a 
panic created in great part by the official reports upon the growth of 
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crime in 1863. In that year, as well as in the year immediately pre¬ 
ceding it, there»had been a considerable increase in the number of 
indictable offences/and also in the number Of sentences to penal 
servitude. But this increase had come immediately after an ab¬ 
normal decrease, and was in reality little more than a return to a 
previous condition of things. This decisive fact, however, was* largely 
overlooked, and the temporary increase was mistakenly attributed to 
the passing of su^h brief periods of penal servitude as three and four 
years. These sentences were accordingly abolished, and it is calcu¬ 
lated by the present directors of convict prisons that this legislative 
mistake has cost the country more than a quarter of a million of 
money, besides keeping many thousands of men and women in penal 
servitude who would otherwise have been free. This practical ex¬ 
ample of the injustice and expense arising from an imperfect method 
of handling criminal statistics ought to operate as a permanent 
warning against the danger of taking too short a period as a criterion 
for measuring the condition of the country with respect to the growth 
or decay of crime. In the remarks about to follow we shall accord¬ 
ingly test the movement of crime in England and Wales by the 
statistics of the last three decades for which criminal statistics have 
so far been issued, that is to say, for the period between 1860 and 
1889. 

In directing our attention to the official •eiJums there are three 
methods of treatment which present themselves for consideration. 
In the first place, the total number of offences, so far as they are 
reported to the police, may be taken as a ei^terion; or, in the next 
place, we may take the number of cases tried, both summarily and 
on indictment; or, lastly, we may take the total number of convic¬ 
tions. In order to appreciate the movement of crime ,in all its 
various aspects, each of these three methods is more or less necessary, 
but for our present purpose it will be sufficient to take the number 
of cases tried both summarily and on indictment during the last 
three decades. Putting summary and indictable offences together, 
the following table exhibits the yearly average of offences tried: 

Yearly avei^aye Med in the decade 

1860^>0 . . . 466,687 

1870-79 . . . 628,027 

1880-^9 . . . 701,060 

The most superficial glance at these figures is enough to show 
that the total volume of crime has increased vejy materially withim 
the period to which they refer. Among the various causes which 
have fostered the growth of crime within the last two decades, aa 
important place must be assigned to the development of social legis¬ 
lation ; offences against 'the Elementary Education Acts alone have 
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furnislied considerably more than half a million cases, and other acts 
of a like character have produced similar results. But the growth 
of offences arising from a continuous widening of the sj>here of legis¬ 
lative effort is to some extent counterbalanced by the abolition in 
recent years of several old penal laws, as well as by the greater 
reluctance of the public and the police to set the law in motion 
against trivial offenders. In any case, whatever may have been 
tending to increase offences on the one hand or to diminish them on 
the other, the very unwelcome fact remains that in the last three 
decades they have been steadily rising in multitude. 

Offences may be growing but the population may be increasing 
still faster; the question therefore requires to be considered, to what 
extent the total number of cases tried is keeping pace with the 
general growth of the community. Basing our calculations upon 
the estimated population at the middle of each decade, it comes out 
that in 1860—69 one^case was tried annually for every forty-four of 
the inhabitants of England and Wales; in 1870-79 one case was 
tried for every thirty-seven inhabitants; in 1880-89 one case was 
tried for every thirty-eight inhabitants. According to these statistics 
the proportion of crime to the population has remained almost the 
same for the last two decades, but if the last two decades are com¬ 
pared with the first, the growth of crime has outstripped the growth 
of population. • 

Another important matter now comes forward for consideration, 
Is crime increasing in seriousness along with its expansion in absolul e 
volume ? This inquiry can be best answered by an analysis of the 
number and nature of the indictable offences brought up for trial in 
the last three decades : 

' Yearly average of indictable offences tried 

1860-69 . , . 10,140 

1870-79 . . . 15,817 

1880-89 . . . 14,058 

These figures disclose a continuous decrease in the number of in¬ 
dictable offences for trial, but, before deducing any conclusions from 
them as they stand, a few preliminary explanations are indispensable. 
In the first decade no less than 13,189 of the indictable eases for 
trial consisted of offences against property without violence ; in the 
two succeeding decades a very large proportion of these cases would 
have been dealt with summarily, the tendency to enlarge the func¬ 
tions of courts of summary jurisdiction being at work for some years 
before it culminated •in the Summary Jurisdiction Act of 1879. In 
these circumstances probably the best way of arriving at an accurate 
estimate of the serious crime committed in the first decade, as com¬ 
pared with the decades which follow, is to select some description of 
offence which has not been materially affected by changes of public 
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feeling or judicial procedure within the last thirty years. The kind 
of crime which most closely corresponds to these requirements are 
mxurders reported to the poUce. In the decade 1860-69 the yearly 
average of murders reported to the police was 126 ; in 1870-79 the 
yearly average was 153; in 1880-89 the yearly average was 160. 
According to these statistics the most serious of all crimes has steadily 
increased within the last three decades, while in proportion to the 
growth of population it \gas nearly as common in the last decade as 
in the first. It would therefore appear, if we take the increase of 
murder as a criterion, that the decrease in the number of indictable 
offences since 1860-69 is to a very notable extent to be attributed 
to a change of criminal procedure rather than to an actual decrease 
of serious crime. 

Another matter must now be noticed which has had an important 
offcct in diminishing the number of indictable offences in the decade 
1880-89. In the year 1879 the Summary Jurisdiction Act was 
passed, the immediate result being that about three thousand cases 
which had formerly been classed as indictable were transferred to 
courts of Summary Jurisdiction. Had this great alferation injudicial 
procedure not taken place, the last decade, instead of showing a 
decrease of serious offences, would on the contrary have exhibited a 
considerable increase. But even taking the figures as they stand 
it will be found that, in sjnte of the operation of the Summary Juris¬ 
diction Act, almost every form of serious crime has increased in the 
last decade as compared with the preceding one. The following table 

of indictable offences for trial will show this : 

% 

Annual average of indictable offencez against the per non 

1870-79 . . . 2,316 

1880-89 . . , 2,562 

Annual aven’age of offences against property with violmce 

1870-79 . . . 1,483 

1880-80 . . . 1,850 

Annual average of offences against property withouJt violence 

1870-79 . . . 10,701 

1880-89 . . . 8,049 

Annual average of 7naliciotts off(>?v\'s against property 

1870-70 ... 199 

1880-89 .. . 272 

Annual avet^age of forgery atid offences against the currency 

1870-79 . , . 421 . 

1880-89 . . . 499 

Annual average of other offences not included in the above cdtuses 

1870-79 . , . 698 

1880-89 ... 824 
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According to this table there is, with the single exception of offences 
against property without violence, a decided increase in indictable 
offences of every other description, an increase which has in 
almost every instance more than kept pace with the growth of 
population. The decrease in the number of offences against property 
without violence must be set down to the operation of the Summary 
Jurisdiction Act, for it is crimes of this comparatively light character 
which have come most extensively withirt its scope. On the other 
hand, the growth of indictable offences against the person is in some 
degree owing to the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1885 ; several 
of the offences included in the provisions'of this Act were new to the 
criminal law, but this arose in great part because they were a set of 
crimes which had recently begun to assume alarming proportions in 
the heart of the community. In short, the Criminal Law Amend¬ 
ment Act, owing chiefly to the rise of new crimes, has slightly 
increased the total number of indictable offences, whilst the Summary 
Jurisdiction Act hac enormously diminished them; and, after due 
weight has been ^ven to the effects of both these Acts of Parliament, 
the conclusion cannot be avoided that serious crime has unmistakably 
increased within the last decade. 

Our inquiry into the movement of crime in England and Wales 
as tested by the statistics of cases tried both summarily and on indict¬ 
ment is hostile to ^he idea that this country has recently entered 
upon a career of sudden and unexampled moral renovation. General 
considerations based upon an ordinary knowledge of mankind are in 
harmony with statistics in giving no sort of sanction to such an idea. 
The old and well-worn •‘saw, * Natura non facit saltum,’ contains the 
gist of all sound reasoning on human affairs, and is especially applica¬ 
ble in the sphere of moral progress, which is indubitably one of the 
slowest of social growths. But the immense advance made by the pre¬ 
sent century in dominating the forces of inanifnate nature, besides 
obscuring this fundamental truth, has also imperceptibly developed the 
belief that a corresponding power has been acquired over the darker 
passions of mankind. It has therefore come to be taken for granted 
that an intimate connection must somehow exist between the expan¬ 
sion of material and of moral wellbeing. The truth of this consoling 
assumption may possibly be demonstrated in the far-off future when 
the discordant elements at present raging in society are brought 
into harmonious concert, but, as the dayspring of that glorious time 
is not yet perceptible on the horizon, Kousseau’s contention that a 
high civilisation makes men worse instead of better may be just as 
near the mark.* In any case the evidence of criminal statistics is 
decisively on Bousseau’s side. The great centres of modem civilisa¬ 
tion are large cities, but it is a melancholy fact that splendid capitals 
lik^ London, Paris, and Berlin contain in proportion to their popula¬ 
tion"^ by far the largest number of criminals and the criminally 
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disposed. Police returns alone afford ample proof of this fact. 
According to the English returns for 1889 one policeman was required 
in the City of London and in the Metropolitan Police District for every 
312 of the population as enumerated in 1881; in theEnglish boroughs 
one policeman was required for every 697 of the population; in the 
counties, only one policeman was required for every 1,150 of the 
population. These figures alone are enough to showtliat the.assumed 
aflSnity between material apd moral advance is destitute of founda¬ 
tion ; on the contrary, they lend enormous support to the theory that 
where there is most civilisation there is also most crime. 

The general considerations-which have just been brought forward 
ore very far, we can see, from favouring the opinion that crime is 
materially diminishing in England and Wales, and one or two special 
considerations remain to be mentioned which point in the same 
direction. Within the last three decades there has been an enor¬ 
mous increase in philanthropic enterprise, in the shape of homes for 
the young and assistance for the destitute and fclleu. But, notwith¬ 
standing the good achieved by this vast expenditure of benevolent 
effort, there has been a continuous increase in the number of cases 
committed to prison and to reformatory and industrial schools. The 
following table represents the growth of the prison population: 

Yearly average committed to pmeon in the decade 

1860-60 . . . 12 f , 6§0 

1870-79 . . . 154,146 

1880-89 . . , 170,827 

* 

These figures not only disclose an absolute increase in the number 
of committals to prison on criminal charges (civil and military cases 
being excluded), but if the last decade is compared with the first, 
they also show a decided increase of commitments in proportion to 
the growth of population; and the full extent of this increase is not 
realised by looking at the prison population alone. Before the re¬ 
formatory and industrial school movement came into full operation, 
juvenile delinquents formed a very large percentage of the prison 
population, but at the present time this class of youthful offenders is 
mostly to be found in juvenile institutions. In order, therefore, to 
arrive at an exact comparison between the prison population of the 
last three decades, it is necessary to take an account of the extension 
of reformatory and industrial schools. When this is done, it will be 
seen that, whatever the prisons have lost, these establishments have 
more than gained. 

• 

Anxmal imerage ofjuvenilee in reformatory and indutirial tchxioU 

1860 - 64-69 . . 6,834 

1870-79 . . . 17,304 

1880-80 . . . 25,506 
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In order to complete this inquiry, some account ought to be 
taken of the extent to which fines and bail have been substituted for 
imprisonment within the last few years ; but, eyen if this growing 
practice is left entirely out of consideration, the fact still remains that 
crime, as judged by the growth of the prison and the reformatory 
and industrial school population, has become more prevalent in the 
last two decades. 

* The rapid and uninterrupted augmentation of the police force is 
in harmony with this view. At the present time the police force 
does not grow, as might be expected if crime were stationary or de¬ 
creasing, with the normal growth of the population; it grows by 
leaps and bounds, and it never was so costly nor so numerous as it is 
now. In the twenty years preceding 1889-90 the police force in¬ 
creased more than 44 per cent., and in the ten years preceding 
1889-90 it increased more than 23 per cent.; but according to the 
recent census returns the general population of England and Wales 
has only increased a little over 11 per cent, in the last decennium, 
thus showing that the police force has grown at double the rate of 
the ordinary population. Even after admitting that the police have 
now a larger number of duties of a purely civil character to perform 
than in previous times, the startling rapidity with which this force 
is being augmented must largely arise from an increase of crime and 
the criminally disposed. At the present moment the poUce system 
in all its branches costil the country close upon four millions a year, 
and it is incredible to suppose that constant additions should be made 
to this grievous financial burden without imperative need. In short, 
police statistics are a sitiiking confirmation of prison statistics, and 
the statistics of trials; and all of them point with singular unanimity 
to the conclusion that crime during the last .thirty ye^irs, for which 
we possess official returns, has not decreased in gravity, and has been 
steadily developing in magnitude. 

The true explanation of this unsatisfactory state of things is not 
far to seek. It is almost entirely to be attributed to the growing 
tendency of the community to become concentrated in large cities. 
A highly concentrated population fosters lawless and immoral 
instincts in such a multitude of ways that it is only an expression of 
literal exactitude to call the great cities of to-day the nurseries of 
modem crime. Statistics of all kinds show this, hut it can easily be 
ascertained without the aid of any figui-es. The aggregation of 
large multitudes within a very limited area must increase the 
chances of conflict, and consequently multiply the occasions for 
crime. A population in this crowded condition has also to be 
restrained and regulated at everj^ turn by a huge network of laws, 
and as every new law forbids something which was permitted before, 
a multiplication of laws is inevitably followed by an increase of 
crime. In addition to these evils, ;,hich are inherent in the consti- 
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tution of large cities, the immense concentration of property within 
them generates a host of temptations, and a thieving class is 
develoi)ed posse«sing*boundless opportunities for plunder and for the 
comparatively safe disposal of it. A highly concentrated population 
also augments the volume of crime by the creation of a large 
degenerate caste. It is principally owing to the rapid growth of 
this caste that gi'ave offences against women and childreh liave 
almost doubled within the Gist thirty years. Such are some of the 
materials for crime which large cities produce so abundantly. In. 
recent yearn these anarchic elements have been partially held in 
check by the combined operation of a number of new coercive and 
philanthropic agencies, but so long as each successive census shows 
tiiat the population of England and Wales is becoming more and 
more densely packed together in a few great industrial centres, these 
agencies will have their liands full in keeping things from getting 
worse, and it will be vain to hope for a genuine decrease in the 
volume of crime. These are the conclusions forced upon us after a 
careful scrutiny, which has been conducted neither*iu the spirit of 
optimism nor of ]>esaimism, hut solely with the desire to accept and 
abide by the testimony of facts as recorded in the criminal statistics 
of the last three decades. 

WiLUAM Douglas Mokrison.. 
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AN INDIAN FUNERAL SACRIFICE 


* WiSHiXG the good of your country, serve the Kine, otherwise you 
waste all your wealth. The Cow should be protected. See how the 
strength of the Christian religion is increased by means of preachers 
and the distribution of catechisms ! I, too, will publish a periodical 
called The Propagator of the Cow Religion, Those subscribers who 
remit their subsc/riptions in advance will receive gratis a picture of 
the Mother Cow, with coloured borders. This is a w^ork for the 
benefit of the country, written by the servant of the Cow, preacher 
for the preservation of the Kine, and one desirous of kindness.’ 

This curious amalgam of old-world religion and of latter-day 
journalism was freely^'distributed at Indian railway stations within 
the last few months, and is a strange contrast to the resolutions of 
the recent Indian National Congress, based upon an assumed demand 
by the people of India^for representative government of the Western 
type. 

It is only another proof of the diverse influences at work and of 
the widely different customs prevalent in British India, that, while 
‘ the servant of the Cow, and one desirous of kindness’ is circulating 
his advertisements, the survivors of a small and diminishing ‘ tribe 
of rather fair people on the mountains in the kingdom of the 
Zamorin,’ who were described in 1672 as adorers of their kine, con¬ 
sider themselves aggrieved because the authorities do not allow them 
to beat to death with clubs as many buffaloes as they please at 
their annual funeral sacrifices, one of which has just taken place. 

The Archbishop of Goa, Aleixo de Menezes, who directed the 
spiritual concerns of the subjects of his Most Faithful Majesty the 
King of Portugal upon the storied western coast of India, was told 
in 1600 that a race of Christians called Todas lived fifty leagues 
away from his remotest church, and he sent a Jesuit father to tend 
these wandering sheep, which father, however, reported that he 
found no Christianity in them; and seventy yeai's later the Pro¬ 
curator-General of the barefooted Carmelites said: ‘These Todas 
pray to the buffaloes by which they live, and hang a miserable little 
bell upon their necks, which is enough to ensure them adoration. 
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Though the buffaloes are very often killed by tigers, yet the Todas 
do not slacken in their worship.’ 

Of this curious race, by some held to be aborigines of Southern 
India, by some to be Manichs^ns, and by others to be one of the 
lost tribes of Israel, but six or seven hundred remain, scattered in 
tiny villages of oven-shaped wicker houses over the breezy downs of 
the Nilgiri hills. Whatever be their origin—and probably they are 
aboriginal inhabitants of the land tliey live in—they worship nature 
dn its loveliest moods, and ever build on sloping lawns of emerald, 
turf, by rippling rills of limpid water, and alongside little woods of 
ilex, eugenia, and rhododendron, nestling in the folds of hills, whence 
a glorious prospect stretches of hot and shimmering plain below, 
dotted with giant ant-hills, as they seem to the eye, with silver 
patches of irrigation lakes sparkling, in the sun, beyond which, rising 
above a wall of fleecy clouds, looms in the distant view another 
range of mountains as lofty and precipitous as ^the Nilgiris them¬ 
selves. 

Pastoral folk, idle and picturesque, they live ow the milk and 
produce of their buffaloes, and, as the unknown is dreaded here as 
-elsewliere, their neighboui’S, \vho live by the sweat of their brow, 
nmch fearing what they do not understand, pay them fees as wizards 
for value received in occult matters, and as a retaining fee for their 
aid in counteracting the spells of the dread m«i f>f the slopes, who 
do their business with beasts of prey, track the bison, snare the 
leopard—a fearsome people, whose women ‘ leave their children in 
the charge of tigers ’ when they go forth to cultivate the barley and 
(he amaranth and to gather honey in the woods. 

They have curious stories of the creation of mankind—how^ the 
first man created a fellow-man out of the eartli, making the first 
vvornau from one of his ribs. 'They have a kind of trinity consisting 
of a Father, a Son, and a ICite—tlie last member, bom of a pumpkin, 
the offspring of the first woman, into which life was breathed by her 
husband- They have, too, a heaven and a hell, the latter a dismal 
st ream full of leeches, across which the souls of tlxe departed have to 
pass upon a single thread, which breaks ])eneath the weight of those 
burdened with sin, but stands the slight strain of a good man’s 
soul. 

When a Toda dies he is swathed in a new^ cloth, his toes are tied 
together with red thread, and earth is cast u]>on his body. Two of 
his buffaloes are slain before him, and his hands placed in turn upon 
their horns, while his relations mourn with streaming tears. Some 
grain, sugar, rupees, and tobacco are then wrapped in the dead man’s 
cloth, a piece of his skull, his hair, and his finger-nails are removed, 
clarified butter is smeared upon the fragrant wood of the pyre, and 
the body is reduced to ashes, which are cast to the winds. 

The portion of the skull, the hair, and the finger-nails are 

3 r 2 
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carefully preserved till the occurrence of the great annual festival, to- 
describe which is the object of this jmper. , ' 

Once for all in the course of the year the Toda^ celebrate with 
great splendour the funeral obsequies of those who have died, or, as 
they say, have taken the leap over the great precipice into the 
bottomless abyss, during the preceding year. This ceremony is 
called tlie dry, and that above described—which takes place on the- 
actual occurrence of each death—tlie wet, funeral. 

• Let us approach the high lawns above the sheer cliffs, below 
which flows the river dividing the Nilgiris from the territories of 
the Maharajah of Mysore, and here we first are struck by the bright 
and animated crowd, light-hearted as the pellucid air of the hills can 
make them, daring and successful as to colour as only Orientals can 
be, and enjoying a holiday as they alone can whose hearts are young. 
The childlike element so often noticed in the Hindus is nowhere 
more j^rominently,displayed than in the Todas and other tribes of 
the Nilgiris. . Grave-looking greybeards are sitting astride 0 })en- 
mouthed, tongufe-hanging wooden horses, burlesque tigers, and long¬ 
trunked elephants, and ample togas flutter in the breeze as the 
merry-go-round whirls around as it does in an English fair, at the 
rate of a farthing for thirty revolutions, and the swinging boats sway 
with their aerial freight. In a long impromptu lane shopkeepers 
from the neighbourilig village of Ootacamund, eight miles away,, 
display their wares: sugar-cane for bright white teeth to munch, 
rock-cakes browned with burnt sugar, light fried rice, cigars and 
cabbage-rolled cigarettes ; oranges and ginger-beer of course, but also 
cocoanuts, cinnamon, dates, wheat-cakes, tandstic^kor matches, and 
sugar-candy. Nor does this conclude the enumeration : needles and 
pins are not wanting, nor combs for the glossy hair of Toda maidens, 
nor looking-glasses wherein to braid th^ir locks and curl their ring¬ 
lets. The Malabaris weigh their spices by means of a most interest¬ 
ing implement, the exact replica of a bishop's crozier, the bronze at 
one end curled and perforated in a cunning fashion, at the other 
I)ointed like an alpenstock. A loop in the middle fixed to the finger 
of the seller holds this episcopal measure poised, while a string to 
which the plate depends is moved up and down the staff, steel dots 
whereon indicate the weight contained within the scale. 

Beyond the bazaar, beside the wood, is the house of mourning, 
, built of new bamboos, oven-shaped, and closed in front with fresh-sawn 
planks of jungle-wood, through which peep the female relatives of the 
deceased persons; while the males, crouched upon the floor, now wail 
and now watch, abone moment are drowned in tears, and at another 
curiously staring at the strangers. Around the little oven house are 
hung the grain-measures used by the deceased and the bowls from 
which they drank buttermilk; and around each and all of these are 
chains'^f silver and gold, thin and inexpensive, hut delicate in work- 
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onanship, from which hang tiny little coins, silver or gold as the 
case may be. Within the mourning house, too, are the hair and 
nails and the pieces*of skull preserved since the wet funeral of each 
of those whose obsequies are celebrated to-day. The occupants of 
this wicker house of woe remain therein for three whole days, but 
come out to,take their meals. Against the low-arched roof leans 
a tall tapering stick, green from the wood, around which, at intervals 
of a foot or so, are bound red and blue bandages of yarn, from which 
hang bundles of little shells, so arranged as to look like a bunch of 
unopened blossoms of tuberose. Upon the roof, above a trident ot 
three sticks, squats a curly-bearded, hirsute, and swarthy Toda, hold¬ 
ing in his hand a palmyra-leaf umbrella, laced with little silver chains 
and hung about with small silver coins. All these pretty things are 
burnt, together with the hair, nails, and skull fragments of the dead, 
in the false dawn of the morning succeeding the sacrifice. 

On the turf beside, the Todas are dancing in a ring, each with 
Ills arms interlaced with those of his immediate iwrghbours. Forty 
or fifty big bearded men beat the ground in solemn step and rhytli- 
inical progression, hoarsely ejaculating ‘ ITo! Ho! Ho! Ho!* Some 
hold in their hands mavssive clubs, others umbrellas—an ensign of 
dignity in the East, and not a mere sunshade. As they jump around, 
their thick masses of glossy black hair, below the graceful turbans, 
rise and fall to the step. Some wear bands gold around 

their necks, others cylinders of silver. All are wrapped in ample 
robes of plain white cotton, and silver anklets ring in the clear air, a 
more acceptable accompaniment than the music of the magicians’ 
hand. The black and carrion-eating tribe of magic-working Kotas 
by prescriptive right supply the music on these occasions. Their 
instruments are ‘scrannel pipes of wretched straw’ and drums of 
untanned buffalo hitle, the hj^irs of which adhere to all portions but 
those receptive of the blow. 

One of the Todas had been taken by Barnum into liis show. He 
spoke a little English, and said he had been to Australia, America, 
Jiiverj)Ool, and England, In the course of his travels he liad lost the 
dignified demeanour of his race, and, seizing and pulling a bystanding 
Toda’s beard, he said, ‘ Once I not shave, like this!’ The temper 
and gravity of the untravelled one were proof even against this pro¬ 
vocation. The traveller seemed on good terms with his neighbours, 
from whose simple ways he had far departed, and now and again 
would join the ring of dancers, like an inebriated Bacchanal among 
the conscript fathers. We often hear of the ceremonies which 
JBrahmins have to perform on their return from Europe. The Todas 
make short work of these, and are said to have received Bamum back 
.into the fold after removing his hat and trousers and subjecting him 
to the ordeal of total immersion. 

The kraal in which -the sacrificial buffaloes are pent is hidden 
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by a wall of spectators standing on its circular stone enclosure, and 
between it and the house of woe the mid-day meal, is being prepared, 
just within the wood. In a colossal cauldron, With l^ig flat handles^ 
like a mastiff's ears, simmers pumpkin soup, clarified butter boils 
in earthenware vessels, and in great wicker baskets are snowy 
mountains of well-boiled rice. The floor of the kitchen is a little 
mossy flat, and the fronds of ferns hang over the utensils; the roof 
is an arch of verdure, through which shafts of bright sunlight strike 
Xipon the pots and pans below. The chef de miaine looks up as 
some lichens fall into the soup, and excitedly warns off a boy who* 
from the tree above was looking over the heads of the others into* 
the kraal. 

Beside the kitchen a little shed has been constructed of uprights 
and cross-beams, with boughs for wall and roof. Herein the women 
eat, on this great day only, and not because caste or custom prevails 
with these polyandrous daughters of the downs, who neither on this 
nor on any othet-^cSasion use screen or veil. When young they are 
often good-lo6^ing, after a somewhat sensual fashion. They have 
skin of a light bamboo colour, white even teeth, ample black hair and 
eyes, a graceful figure, and regular features—a fairly attractive whole. 
Their grief is abysmal, and so is their curiosity; and if their expres¬ 
sion varies little, it changes with startling rapidity from one to another 
of its few known phages. 

Within the kraal are twelve female buffaloes, two for each of the 
deceased, and facing them upon the wall stand as many active young 
Todas, each holding in^his hand a club somewhat taller than himself, 
of fresh jungle-wood cfut at one end to a point—a heavy and formidable 
weapon whether used as goad or bludgeon. Formerly the poor beasts 
were beaten on the back till their spines were paralysed, and then 
half led, half dragged to the slaughter. For many years past this 
cruel j)ractice has been prohibited, and the staves are now symbolical 
of the past rather than of use in the present, though their sharp 
points may be needed at any moment for protection against an 
infuriated buffalo. 

Suddenly the dozen athletes leap into the kraal. Six cast down 
their clubs and fling themselves upon the frightened beasts. Two 
men for each buffalo, they hang by its broad branching horns, blind¬ 
folding its eyes, while it charges hither and thither, dashes them 
against the circular wall, or strives to trample them under their feet. 
The animals for the most part keep together in a close crowd, or race 
around the kraal; but sometimes one whose spirit is still unbroken 
will charge the club-holders, but speedily retreats on being met by the 
point. It is extraordinary how the Todas escajie, as they generally 
do, unhurt. The day before the sacrifice they capture the huge and 
only half-tamed beasts out in the open, and drag them to the kraal, 
which now is %oon deserted for the mid-day meal. 
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ITie feasters sit around on the turf, and the cooks heap up rice 

on the plantain-leaves before them, poui the clarified blitter tbereOfl 

and the pumpkm soup. The dogs sit quietly looking on, knowing 
that their turn is coming, ® 

The meal over, all hands make again for the kraal, the wall of 
which is crowded, while the ilex-trees around bend with a living 
freight of spectators. The relics of the deceased persons now 
placed on the ground near.the gate of the enclosure, and their rela- 
tions cast earth upon them three times, and three times upon the 
beasts within. The priest approaches, singles out a buffalo, and casts 
towards It a chaplet of leaves. Instantly a rush is made to its devoted 
head, It IS dragged forth struggling to the sacrificial stone, and slain 
by one blow from the butt end of an axe. The mourners, wailing 
now hang upon its horns, kiss its hearl, cast dust upon the relics and 
bold them before the prostrate beast, praying that its death may he 
taken as an expiation of the sins of ‘ one whom God has taken, whose 
name shall never more on earth be spoken.’ TWther buffaloes arc 
m like manner slaughtered, and the sacrifice is done, 

IJy the clear starlight of these mountain regions, early on tlic 
following morning, the mourners meet again at the house of woe 
By rubbing two sticks together they light a fire, wherein they bun. 
the contents of the house, the measures of grain, (he cakes of sugar, 
the baskets, and, above all, the relics, till then preserved, of those in 
whose honour are held thes(> funeral rites. Wen all is consumed to 
ashas, the chief mourner, standing by tl.e expiring embers, raises an 
earthern pot above Ids head and dashes it to the grpund. ‘ The silver 
cord IS loosed, the golden bowl is broken, the pitcher broken at the 
fountain, the wheel broken at the cistern, the dust returned to tin* 
earth as i(, was, and the spirit to God who gave it.’ 

Juittle do such reflections occur to those who journey hack over 
the hills when the sacrifice is over. Men and women inarch along 
hghtheartedly, and children holding branches of rhododendron flower.< 
trip beside them. In the woods the wild olive-tree, blazes, red as the 
maples in the woods of Kioto; along the road are frequent trees of 
rhodomyrtus, admirable shrub, in flower and fruit alike delightful • 
whi e the eye feasts upon its rose-myrtle blossoms, its boughs—if 
haply Jt grow in the matutinal shade—afford pocketfuls of iced 
gooseberries. Nor is animal life wanting on the rolling downs. Fly¬ 
catchers and crested larks abound, the yellow oriole flits about the 
brakes; sneaks across the path the jackal—or call him, silent in his 
^umal aspect, as men of science do, the golden hound; and some¬ 
times, m pnde and ample pinion, the eagle soars above in the sun- 
hght. 


J. D. Kees. 
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A FOURTEENTH'CENTURY PARSON 


It is about thirty years ago since readers of history—I do not mean 
historians—began to be consciously tired of the details of campaigns 
and battles. . We had become a peace-loving generation, a genera¬ 
tion that was averse to having its feelings harrowed, a generation 
that had begun to doubt whether martial glory was the only glory, 
a generation that^bftd set itself to ask whether the uneventful hum¬ 
drum life of the present was not after all worth living, and then 
went on to ask, r&ther hazily, whether there was anything like it in 
the past. So a new school of historians rose up, whose teachers 
began to investigate the origin, growth, and development of our 
institutions ; and one of them, John Eichard Green, struck out a 
line of his own when he began and brought to completion that work 
-of real genius and original research, the Short History of the 
English People, 

When a man strikes out a new idea he may have reason to 
•complain that others appropriate it and claim it as their own, but he 
certainly will not be able to keep it to himself. The good seed with 
a living germ in it is sure to spring up he knoWeth not how. And so 
it has come to pass that the people have become curious to know 
how the people lived in ages past, and feel only a languid interest in 
the exploits of kings and great captains, or armies and navies, and 
champions and conquerors. There is a voice which is calling out 
from the hearts of the very ordinary folk inhabiting these islands, 
and which seems to be saying to those who know, ‘ Tell us some¬ 
thing about ourselves in the past by telling us how such as we lived, 
and thought, and struggled in the old days/ It is not easy to 
supply the denaand for this sort of information which has arisen of late 
among us. In the first place, we have to begin by combating the 
immense mass of gratuitous assumptions and contemptuous preju¬ 
dices which have held the field so long; we have to prove that a 
great deal that we learnt of our accredited teachers was wrong, and to 
attempt to gain confidence in our own conclusions by showing that 
such as were before us were by no means infallible, and sometimes 
committed themselves to quite untenable theories. Of course, when 
n^n venture upoh this line they are sure to appear presumptuous. 
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and something more. But that is not all. The saying, ‘ Blessed is 
the land that has no history ' ig a very pregnant saying, and part of 
its meaning is • that when people lead a quiet and prosperous life, 
without mucli ambition and without great calamities or violent 
changes, the records of their lives and proceedings are apt to appear 
dull and uninteresting to those that come’ after, and so they are often 
without compunction consigned to the dust-bin, the rag-bag, or the 
flames. Only here and there does an eccentric nondescript, with a 
bee in his bonnet, find himself possessed by a mania for scrutinising 
the most uadesa documents that come in his way, and employ 
himself in deciphering parish papers, bailiffs* accounts, and other such 
lumber, and the older they are* the happier he is to meet with them 
and transcribe them. It is a very curious and wholly irrepressible 
and incurable monomania ; but, I grieve to say—for by my confession 
I shall be sure to incur the ridicule and scornful pity of my fellow- 
creatures—I grieve to say that I am one who suffers from this form 
of madness. • ^ 

When I am too weary to sleep, or to read, or to talk, or to think, 
or to listen, I have, for many years past, foundT a soothing and 
healthful recreation in simply copying something which has never 
been printed and is never likely to be, something which not everybody 
can read, and very few would care to read, if they could make it out. 
1 ‘ draw the line somewhere.’ I draw the line fpr the most part at 
the fifteenth century. Everything that comes to my hands before 
that time I fasten upon and set to work at; but when a document is 
less than five hundred years old it is a little too modem for my 
taste. But when I get a roll, or even ’ a conveyance, of the 
fourteenth century, or better—a great deal better—of the thirteenth, 
or sometimes even of the twelfth, I am a happy man, and I copy 
patiently on, and the result is—virtue rewarded. 

Lest the reader should do me the injustice of supposing that this 
kind of employment is the business of my life, I must needs inform 
him that I spend only my leisure moments in this foolish diversion. 
It is the amusement of my odd minutes and odd half-hours ; but I 
am sometimes amazed at myself when I see how my collection of 
miscellaneous transcripts has grown. Nevertheless, it is a subject 
of constant regret, and of no little perplexity, to observe how 
very rarely I come upon any documents which throw light upon the 
daily life and social status of the country clergy during this early 
time. My lamented friend, Mr. Cadaverous, used to say that we 
knew quite as much about them as was good for us; but this was 
one of his contradictious sayings, and of a piece with another saying 
of his that the English clergy and the English monasteries were 
deteriorated and corrupted by the rise of the universities, and by 
the fashion of young men seeking that sort of learning abroad 
which they could have*found just as well, or better, at home, and 
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that the clergy ceased to be interesting by reason of their being over- 
governed, and cowed, and snubbed by the bishops and other over¬ 
bearing functionaries, when the Academics began to lift up their 
heads on high and to walk with a proud look. This odd position of his 
he would take up with some vehemence at times, but I noticed that, 
like many other dogmatists, he was wont to support it less by 
evidencQ adduced than by unhesitating assertion. Peace be with 
him! I intend to publish the cream of his note-books some day. 
When they appear the world will know that there has been a prophet 
dmong them. 

Among the many old manuscripts which I have copied verbatim 
and literatim^ one of the most curious and precious is what we should 
now call a balance sheet, or account of receipts and expenditure of 
a certain bailiflf, or clerk, or managing man, who was in the employ¬ 
ment of the Kev. John de Gurnay, Rector of Harpley, in the county 
of Norfolk, for the year ending Michaelmas 1306, Harpley is about 
seven or eight Kailey from Sandringham, two from Houghton, and 
twelve from Lynn. Here the Gumays had a house of some preten¬ 
sion as early as tbe reign of Henry the Second, and I dare say even 
earlier, and they were the lords of a small manor, which was called 
after them Gumay’s Manor. 

My friend the Rev. John was almost certainly the son of a certain 
Sir John de Gurnay, and almost as certainly a younger son, or he 
would not have taken lioly orders and accepted the family living as 
he did, apparently, before the reign of Edward the First was much 
more than half over. Now, it came to pass that his elder brother died 
leaving no issue, and, for anything that appears to the contrary, un¬ 
married, and the Rev. John succeeded to the family estates, which were 
not inconsiderable, and for the most part lying about in three 
or four parishes in the neighbourhood. Bailiffs’ accounts of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries are to be met with by the thoxi- 
sand all over England; they are not very exciting reading—they 
are, in fact, caviare to the general. I have handled many hundreds 
of them, I have copied or analysed many scores; but accounts of so 
early a date as this one that lies before me are at least comparatively 
rare; and of anything like a balance sheet rendered to a cotvntry 
clergyman by his factor during the reign of Edward the First, I 
have never yet met with or heard of an example, except this one that 
lies before me. 

• * « • •> 

It will be seen that this unique document furnishes us with a 
great deal of very curious and minute information regarding the 
rector’s way of life, habits, social status, and other matters, such as 
eould only be gleaned from such a source as this. If we have now 
and. then to read between the lines and draw our inferences from 
s^ght indications, this is only what we are always compelled to do in 
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studying the past. For the past must be atudiedy or it can never be 
known. 

I hesitate^ at first where I should begin—but after consideration 
it seems to me beat to say a word about the house in which this worthy 
clergyman lived, and to show my readers what sort of a house it was. 
In that part of Norfolk where Harpley'is situated stone is scarce 
and dear; the making of bricks WaS an art which ha4 almost 
perished among us, and even if it had existed hereabouts, brick earth, 
such as our ancestors would have thought it worth their while to bake 
into bricks, was not to be found. Moreover, the rights of the 
homagers of every manor to ‘ turbary ’ and collecting of furze, and lop¬ 
ping and topping of trees growing in certain parts of the manor—that 
is, the right of providing themselves with fuel in one form or another— 
was very jealousy watched, and whereas in Harpley there were two 
or three manors whose territories overlapped or ran into one another, 
the attempt to approj)riate any large portion of the common stock of 
fuel for the purpose of burning brick would h^vc-been resented with 
great indignation, and something like a rebellion * certainly a suc¬ 
cession of ugly riots would have been the inevitable I'esult of such 
an invasion of the common rights of the inhabitants. On the other 
hand, there was a great deal more timber grown and standing all over 
the island, and especially over Norfolk, than is now to be found, and 
much more importance was attached to the jv<y)ds of a manor than 
some good people are inclined to suppose. Timber was by far the 
most important building material used in East Anglia. But it was 
not the only one. The dwellings of the working classes were made 
almost exclusively of what we call ‘ clay lump ’ in our part of the 
world; but the houses of the gentry and well-to-do were either 
constructed wholly of timber, or more frequently they were built, 
partly of timber and partly of clay lump, as the old stud-work 
houses were built, of which some very interesting sjwcimens may 
Ktill be found in Cheshire and Shropshire, and, in fact, everywhere 
where timber was comparatively plentiful and stone was costly or 
scarce. 

So it was in the case of Mr. Gurnay’s house. He had some 
substantial repairs to carry out this year upon his Harpley property, 
and chiefly upon a house which I suspect had recently been burnt 
down, for the house is spoken of as ^formerly the house of David 
Faber,’ and it looks as if this house had been rebuilt from the ground. 
I think, too, that the great bam or ‘ grange ’ adjoining the manor 
house had been seriously injured by the fire, and the rectory house 
itself had not e8cai)ed unscathed. Therefore it became necessary to 
provide timber and rafters and scantlings and beams, aiid several 
hxindred weight of nails and bolts and clamps and other iroli ‘ fixings,^ 
for the new work. But the expense did not end there. In the 
account there are entries for digging c/ay and for the cartage thereof, 
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and inasmuch as water was scarce—and it seems to have been very 
scarce—some expense was incurred in carting ^vater^iov mixing with 
the clay, i.e. for making the clay lump of which the walls of the 
houses were in part built, while the bam seems to have been made 
exclusively of this material, and after it was finished the outside was 
■daubed all over with pitch some time in the autumn. 

Unfortunately, I have no means of estimating even approxi¬ 
mately the real cost of all this rebuilding and repairs, because the 

'worthy bailiff tells us that the rector had himself paid for the timber 

{which he had bought at Lynn), and also it is clear that he had done 
the same in the case of the iron work, and that all that the bailiflf 
had to do with the matter was to pay certain small amounts which 
were still due upon the articles delivered, and which were paid only 
when it should be found on examination that the quantities agreed 
with the invoice. The same is true of the cost of the labour. The 
rector had paid the heavier part of the outlay, leaving the bailiff to 
discharge a few sm::llfer payments out of the ‘ petty cash ^ left in his 
hands. As for ‘the rectory house, it was covered with reed ; one of 
the rooms appears to have been panelled with pitch pine^ and it had 
a somewhat costly door studded with iron nails. 

I incline to think that the rector did not live in the rectory 
house, but left it for the use of his curates or ‘ chaplains.’ He him¬ 
self, I infer, lived at, the manor house, and lived there in some state, 

t 

as a man of his means was entitled to do. If a gentleman in those 
4ays had two manor houses—to go no further—it was at once his in¬ 
terest and his duty to spend a portion of the year at each of them. 
It was his interest because, by his presence among his people he ‘ kept 
things together,’ as we say, in more ways than one; it was his duty 
because he was responsible for the little community over which he 
was, to some extent, a petty king, and to some extent morally a 
familiae, A non-resident lord could indeed save himself a good deal 
of trouble by staying away and taking his rents and his dues, such as 
they were; but the non-resident was not only in the hands of his 
agent and bailiff, but he left the poor people too very much at the 
man’s mercy to grind their faces and to extort from them all he could 
get by fair means or by foul. 

The Rev. John had another good house at South Wooton. Wooton, 
as everybody knows, is the first station on the railroad from Lynn to 
Hunstanton. Sir John de Gumay had been lord of the manor of 
Wooton, and thereby hangs a tale, which I am not going to tell, because 
I am not in funds upon that matter; but I have my suspicion that his 
son, the Rev. John, somehow recovered the ancestral manor of which 
his father had been deprived, and that here, too, at the manor house 
the Rector of Harpley spent almost half his time every year. 

In the year 1305-6, he spent twenty-one weeks at Wooton, and 
thirty-one at Hsirpley. 
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Before I proceed to treat of the way in which the Rev. John 
lived, I must needs^ say a word about the church. Harpley church 
as it now stands is quite the handsomest ecclesiastical edifice in 
this part of the country. The chancel is about half a century older 
than the nave, and its east window is said.>to be identical with one in 
the vestry of Merton College Chapel, Oxford, which is known to be of 
the date 1310. The inference is that this chancel was built about 
the same time, probably ° a few years later. I am not going to- 
weary my readers with architectural details} it will be su&cient tp 
refer them to a paper upon the church contributed by Mrs. Herbert 
Jones to the eighth volume of the Norfolk and Norwich Archceologia} 
This, however, can admit of no doubt, viz. that the present church 
is a very different building from that which existed in the year with 
which our bailiffs account is concerned. To begin with, the old 
church was covered with thatch or reed, and the bailiff enters on his 
debit side a payment for reed for the roof. 15ut this is not all. It 
appears that the church, too, was built of clay lamp or stud work. 
For, as in the case of the house, which we have seen was repaired and 
rebuilt this year, a certain expense was incurred in carting water for 
mixing with the clay, so also was it necessary to pay for cartage of 
water to the church for the same purpose; and there are two other 
charges, one for some iron work, possibly for the door, and another 
for two gates, which can only have been to piote^t the approaches to 
the churchyard. The rector can hardly have been yet in a position 
to build the beautiful chancel in which his body was laid some 
twenty-five years later, for he had only recently come into possession 
of the family estates, and his first duty was to erect a Ijandsome 
tomb to his father, which accordingly he did erect at Lynn, as we 
find from an entry for the expenses of a certain Johnde Chewyngton, 
who appears to have been commissioned to look after the aforesaid 
tomb, and was sent to Lynn ad imaginem patHs domini. Some 
years later the Rev. John undoubtedly did build the chancel of 
Harpley Church much as we have it now, and it is a noble monu* 
ment of the good man’s large-hearted liberality, and of his cultured 
taste, and of his zeal * for the houses of God in the land.’ 

It appears that the rector farmed some 800 acres of land, including 
the pasture, the sheep walk and meadows. The account shows that he 
sowed a total of 183^ acres, of which 43^ acres were in-wheat, 55 in 
barley, 21 in oats, and the rest in peas (22 acres), beans (1^ acres), 
and the coarse grain known as Migo (20^ acres). The peas, 
we find, were chiefly used for porridge, as some quarters of oats 

* If people when they stay at Hunstanton, with nothiag to do, find their time- 
hang somewhat heavily on their hands, I venture to advise them to spend a day in 
going to see Harpley, where the church will very well repay them for their trouble; 
and if they can bring pressure to bear upon the rector and churchwardens to remove 
that organ from the south aisle, where it is flagrantly out of place^ to the north aisle 
where it ought to be, they will do a good work. 
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were, and the barley was chiefly used for beer. The beans, it 
eeems, were given to the poor, except a single bushel which went to 
the stable. There had been two great barley stacks standing when 
the year began: one had yielded over 92 quarters, and the other a 
little over 19 quarters; the allowance for barley seed was three bushels 
an acre,'and if we may assume that the same numbers of acres were 
laid down in barley in 1305 as were sown in 1306, we must conclude 
that the yield on the barley crop was more than six times the seed, 
and the yield per acre something over two quarters. But such calcula¬ 
tions are very likely to mislead us; we really have not suflScient data 
to go upon, and I should not have ventured to touch upon this 
problem, if I were not strongly persuaded that the late Mr. Thorold 
Rogers very much underrated the yield of the arable land of the 
country in the middle ages. I do not for a moment suppose that 
the soil was adequately tilled, or that the maximum crop upon any 
farm was to be compared with that which was raised among us in 
the ‘ roaring times/ or is raised by good farmers now; but it is not 
conceivable that the cultivation of any land could have been carried 
on for a succession of years if the harvest yielded no more than 
three or four times the quantity of seed sown ; the margin of profit 
wouldr not have sufficed to maintain the labourers. 

The Rector of Harpley, or his father before him, was a man who 
was in advance of his time ; for whereas there were at the beginning of 
the fourteenth century many manors on which the personal services 
—or enforced labour—of the tenants were still exacted (the tenants 
being compelled to giver so many days' labour in the year to the 
cultivation of the lord’s domain, and to assist with their cattle in 
ploughing, harrowing, and carting over the acres the lord kept in his 
hand), it appears by this account that these services had been com- 
I)ounded for by a money payment before this date. The tenants of 
the manor had been relieved of their most burdensome imposts. 

Taking the manor as a little domain which comprehended a 
geographical area of limited extent, with so many acres under culti¬ 
vation and so many more of waste, woodland, and heath, the greater 
portion in the hands of the tenants and scattered over the open fields, 
but the compact central farm, as it may be called, in the hands of 
the lord, and cultivated for his behoof—the most noticeable feature of 
the village community is its self-supporting character. The com grown 
upon the land was ground at the manorial mill; the wool was spun 
into thread, and the thread woven where it grew. The cattle were 
slaughtered where they were bred, when they had been used for a 
year or two to drag the plough or the cart. Then their hides were 
dried and prepared to be made into harness, and a large portion of 
their flesh was salted down for winter consumption. 

Adjoining the manor houfe was a garden in which vegetables 
were grown, and some garden seeds were distributed to the poor, gratis. 
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There are few subjects over which so much obscurity still hangs as the. 
subject of mediseval^horticulture; and in the account with which we 
are dealing, the only vegetable named is the leek, which our fore¬ 
fathers appear to have loved extremely and to have cultivated univer¬ 
sally. The gardeners’ rolls of the priory M Norwich form, perhaps, 
the most important series of such rolls during the fifteenth centxiry 
which could anywhere be found in England, and they deserVte to be 
printed for the benefit of sttfdents ; but we must wait for better times 
before we can hope for their pubhcation. The bailiff at Harpley 
includes all his vegetables under the single designation of Olera. 
Besides the garden there was an orchard, and the crop this year was 
a large one; for, after using all thaWere needed in the house, many 
bushels of apples were sold by the bailiff. The late Mr. Thorold 
liogers, though he had frequently met with mention of hemp as 
cultivated in England, said that he had ‘ never seen any entry of 
payment for such kind of labour ’ as the manufaj^ture of ropes (IliaL 
of Prices, i, 28). It is plain that at Haq^ley, as in many other 
places, there was a hempland, and this year the bailiff brings into 
his account two payments for the manufacture of hemp into traces, 
head-stalls, and ropes. 

There are indications that the Kector of Harpley was rather a 
‘ high farmer.’ His implements, such as they were, had a good -deal 
spent upon them, and whereas at this time^ffhfecled carts were in 
Norfolk by no means universally used, Mr. Gurnay’s carts appear to 
have been all not only furnished with wheels, but the wheels had iron 
tyres, or the next best substitute for tyres, to wit, thick iron plates, 
•called stralces, attached to the fellies by long spilces which were riveted 
on the inner surface of the woodwork. The sheepfold, too, w’as 
apparently constructed with exceptional care, and afforded much more 
protection and warmth for the lambs than was customary in Norfolk, 
even fifty years ago, among any but the leading sheep breeders of the 
county. 

At the beginning of this century it was not uncommon for the 
Norfolk farmers and resident gentry to let out their herds of cow's at 
so much a head for the ‘ season.’ The owner had to feed the cattle 
and house them, and if a cow chanced to die, he had to supply her 
place with another of ei^ual value. When a cow became dry the 
owner took her back and the calf was his; the hirer took all the milk 
and made his profit by it if he could. This practice still survives 
extensively in Dorsetshire, and the payment for the hire of the cows 
is very high-r-so high that it is said to amount to as much as tyror 
thirds the market value of the animal for the mei^ annual hire. The 
Rector of Harpley in 1306 let out his herd by the year in this way, 
reserving three cows, however, for the requirements of the household, 
and his dairymaid’s name .was Emma. The three cows reserved were 
apparently not more than enough to supply the milk for the porridge: 
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the servants were very liberally supplied with oatmeal; also, they had 
rations of cheese, which, however, was not made in the dairy, but was- 
bought perhaps from the hirer of the other cows. Goats are very 
rarely met with in our Norfolk records; but the Eev. John had a flock 
of goats at Wooton, which Jie let out in the same way as he did his 
herd of cows. I rather suspect he did not like a bevy of women about 
him and* his household ; and milking and butter-making he therefore 
would have nothing to do with. Let othfers milk the cows and the 
goats, and make their profit of the dairy business if they could— 
that should be their afiFair. 

I have said that when a cow or bullock was slaughtered the hide 
was turned into leather, if leather was needed, for the harness 
room or other pui'poses. Sixty years ago—I am told by old men 
who can look back so far—in every considerable village in Norfolk 
there was a tan vat^ where the farmers tbok their hides to be 
cured. It appears to have been a very long and a very nauseous 
process; but, of course, the lautdatores te'mpo7%8 acti assure me 
that there is no znch leather now as they used to have when they 
were boys, 

‘ That was more juicy like! There w’as more suppleness and 
heart to the old leather. Why, Lor’ bless you, I never remember 
my father with more than one pair o’ leather breeches all his life. 
You couldn't wear thatK leather out. My father’d think nothing of 
riding fifty miles in they breeches, and going to church in ’em o’" 
Sunday! ’ 

In the account we are dealing with, I find a payment entered for 
making tallow into dip candles. Here again I have met with some 
curious explanation of this entry in the reminiscences of our reverend 
seniors. Sixty years ago, on a substantial farm, the dip candles were 
almost always bought of the tallow chandlers, by whom they were 
made on a large scale; but the mould candles were always made in 
the house, and generally by the mistress of the establishment. The 
mould was nothing more than a tin tube which was set upright on a 
dish, half full of moist sand, to keep the tallow from escaping. There 
was a great deal of knack and dexterity required in working the cotton- 
wick (the housewife used to buy this in balls of the travelling pedlars) 
into the middle of the tallow, which was poured hot into the tube; and 
my informant told me, with some pride, that his mother was noted 
as the best candle maker in the neighbourhood, her wicks were always 
‘ straight and stretched as they ought to be.’ 

There are two or three omissions in the account which are a little 
puzzling. There is .no mention of butter, eggs, or honey directlyjor 
indirectly. As to the butter, it is just possible, but very improbable, 
that none was used in the household, but it is hardly conceivable that 
th^e should have been no beehives, and no careful storing of the 
produce, and quite inconceivable that no account was kept of the 
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eggs. In the thirteenth century—and it must be remembered that 
we are now onlysi^ years out of that century—I doubt whether it 
would be possible to produce a rent roll of any Norfolk estate which 
dbes not enter the rent paid by the tenants in eggs, as well as the 
other portion paid in oats, in addition to the mere money payment. 
In this balance sheet the bailiff sets down, (1) the payment iacompo- 
•.sition of personal services ; (2) the number of bushels of oats ; (3) the 
money rent; and all this very minutely, but not a word about the 
-eggs, which, in a manor of this pretension, would amount to many 
hundreds and probably thousands. Another significant omission is 
all mention of any tithes, except the tithe of lambs or offerings paid 
to the Eev. John as rector of the parish j although his payments of 
tithes due from himself at Wooton and elsewhere are duly entered. I 
can only explain the diflBculty by conjecturing that another functionary 
liad to keep account of such small matters as the eggs, honey, 
hemp, flax, and perhaps garden produce, and thnt this account, with 
the tallies, was rendered to the steward of the household probably at 
the same time as the farm bailiff presented his account, viz, at the 
Michaelmas audit. 

The state kept up by the Eector of Harpley during his thirty-one 
weeks’ residence at the manor house, fairly staggers us when we come 
to analyse it. He resided there during the^wipter months only, 
During this time two horses were kept in the home stable for 
domestic as distinct from farming purposes, and they had the liberal 
allowance of about half a peck of oats a day. The rector had besides 
Ills ‘ palfrey,’ and during the whole period of thirty-one weeks the 
account shows that there was an average of seven other riding horses 
belonging to the guests, and at least two more belonging to one 
8imon Tripping, who, I think, must have been the great man’s 
huntsman. 

The allowance of oats for porridge in the kitchen was about a 
bushel a week. There were about 110 quarters of barley and malt 
made into beer, which, reckoning an average of two bushels to the 
barrel for the strong beer and at least as much more for the small, 
gives us certainly not less than 1,000 barrels for the year’s con¬ 
sumption. 

But the consumption of food was enormous; 31 swine, i.e. a hog a 
' week, 11 sheep, 4 piglings, 113 head of poultry, and no less than 86 
geese, were consumed by the household, and no less than 52 quarters 
of wheat—not to speak of the inferior sorts of ‘ bread stuffs,’ which I 
tiuspect were largely distributed as maintenance allowance for the 
dependents on the estate. Making all due allowance for the great 
feast to which we shall come by and by, I can hardly estimate the 
number of persons eating the Hector’s bread—and by that I mean 
eating the whitQ bread he ate himself—during his winter residence 
VoL. XXXI—No. 184 3 X 
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at Harpley at less than hfty or sixty persons. It is a startling view* 
of the way of life which a rich man led in those days—but it must 
be remembered that he stayed at home and that te had no luxuries— 
absolutely none. There is indeed one payment made to Stephen 
the Jeiveller at Lynne, but it was a payment not in money but in 
com ; the good man received four bushels of wheat ad obladonenij 
which I suspect means a present, and I further suspect that it was in 
return for work bestowed on Sir John Gumay’s tomb. 

" After all, ‘ it’s the koffle weemen as takes it out of yur," as an Old 
misogynist of my acquaintance, long since dead, used to delight in 
asseverating. Men can do without luxuries, and only begin to crave 
for them when the enticements of ladies’ society makes them effemi¬ 
nate and dandiacal. There would be no peacocks with the dazzling 
plumage if there were no peahens. And] the Eev. John Gumay 
had no milliners’ bills to keep him awak^ at night; no drawing¬ 
room which had to be ‘done up’ periodically; no ball dresses^ 
to provide for wife or daughter; no school bills to pay for the 
boys; no nursefymaids or governesses; no wife to worry him with 
her extravagance. No! Nothing of this sort. That’s one side 
of the picture—and every picture has two sides, the front and the 
back—and you may take your choice which you prefer if you can’t 
have both. 

The Eector of Hfltpley could not marry if he wished, and when 
he was admitted to Holy Orders—and, let us hope, received them 
with a view to doing his duty according to his light as a. country parson 
in the Norfolk village-*"he gave up all dreams of wife and children. 
The joy of wedded love and the serene happiness of what we under¬ 
stand by domestic life were not for him. So it is not to be wondered 
at that in his bailiff’s account we have the name of only one woman 
—Emma, the dairy woman, who milked the cows, presided over that 
brewery which had so much to answer for in those thirty-one weekf^ 
of the Eector’s residence, looked after the poultry, and had her hands 
full; but it is almost certain that she was married and had perhaps 
a family, for the account shows that she had her rations of com 
supplied her, which she of course took home and dealt with as 
she pleased. In the manor kitchen there would be just as many 
women cooks as there are in a college kitchen; that is, there were 
none at all. 

How did the Eev. John spend his time from one week’s end to 
another ? Well, he may have spent it in various ways. In the first 
place, I suspect that he spent a great deal more of his time in his 
church than spme country parsons do now. We have seen that he 
rebuilt a portion (and that the most sacred and important portion, as 
it wae then esteemed) of his church within a few years of the time 
that we are deeding with—and in any case it was much more the 
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habit of clergymen then to worship God in the church itself than it 
is now. * , 

As the services of his church required his attendance, and the 
elaborate ritual in that church, varying with ever^ saint’s day or festival, 
gave him always something to prepare for, something to interest him 
in the actual conduct of divine worship, so the claims of his^ parish¬ 
ioners were in those days much more defined and much more impera¬ 
tive than wo quite realise now. The people may have been very 

ignorant, and they may have been very superetitioue j but they were' 

very scrupulous, even the worst of them, in their religious observances. 
The Sacraments they had a right to, and the parish priest who was 
not ready at the call of the penitent to listen to the cry of remorse 
and to give the awful absolution to such as were agonised with a horror 
of sin, would have had to answer for his cruel negligence and suffer 
severely for the wrong. At any moment of the day or night the call 
might come that the angel of death was knocking at some lowly door; 
and the priest must needs go forth to touch witli the holy oil the frail 
body that had almost done its work, carrying with hfm the Host, and 
standing by the bed of the dying while the passing bell was tolling. 
In the stormy moonless night, before he laid his head upon his pillow, 
he bad to be sure that the lamp over the altar, which it was sacrilege 
to neglect, was burning brightly and duly fed—fyid there was work 
to be done for the dead as well as for the living—the masses to be 
said for the souls of the departed, and the commemorations which had 
been imposed upon the ministers of the sanctuary, and which they 
neglected at their peril. It was not an age of *iqother’s meetings and 
tract distributing and district visiting, as we do these things now; 
but we mistake it very much indeed if we assume that the absolutely 
necessary daily duties of a village priest in the first half of the four¬ 
teenth century were as few in number as those of our modem country 
])arson. 

Moreover, the way in which he was looked after hy his superiors 
would make us feel very uncomfortable now. Twice a year he had 
to present himself at the Synods held in Norwich Cathedral, and to 
give an account of liimself; and although it may be true that, if he 
sent up his fees by deputy not much was said about his absence, 
yet in theory he was bound to be in his place, and might be called 
upon to answer for his non-attendance. Every year, too, the Arch¬ 
deacon, who was a very formidable personage with very real pov^er at 
his back, held his courts and made inquiries, and irregularities and 
neglect were looked into, and sometimes grave charges were brought 
against the parson which might involve serious cofisequences if they 
were not disproved. The machinery of ecclesiastical discipline in 
these times was incomparably more powerful than we have any 
acquaintance with in this nineteenth century, and if it was not always 

3x2 
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employed effectively, and if it tended to fall out of use and to be well 
nigh forgotten, it could be put in motion at any ^notnent when occa¬ 
sion served; let but the fires be lighted and the wheelb would ‘ grind 
exceeding small/ ^ 

I do not mean to iihply that in the thirteenth century any 
Norfolk .parish was left to only a single ministering priest. So far 
from this, I suspect that no one man could have done all that was 
expected of the parson of any considerable village then. As a feet, I 
believe it would have been difficult, perhaps impossible, to find a 
Norfolk village in which there were not two or more ministering 
clergy, the unbeneficed ‘ chaplains ^ as they were called, who con¬ 
stituted a very numerous class. These ‘ chaplains ’ were the will- 
makers and conveyancers, the accountants, ‘ men of business,’ and 
the schoolmasters of the villages : in fact, ^the educated class and 
the educators of the country folk, while they were always ready 
to take the heavy Work off the shoulders of their more fortunate 
brethren, whose income was certain and their position secure. Yet, 
after making all reasonable abatements, it is certain that the resident 
Rector of Harpley. had a good deal more on bis hands, and was re¬ 
sponsible for a great deal more pastoral work than the present rector 
of the parish, and if he did not do it all himself he had to provide 
that it should be done^ 

But the Rev. John Gumay was not only Rector of Harpley, and 
so responsible for the religious life of the parish as an ecclesiastical 
-territory, he was besides this a man of considerable landed property. 
As such he had other duties and responsibilities than those which 
fell upon him as a beneficed clergyman. Periodically—probably at 
intervals of two months—he had to adjudicate upon the disputes and 
serious quarrels of the x>eople who were his subjects in the little 
domain—to safeguard his own and their interests against any invasion 
of their rights, to inflict punishment upon the unruly, to arbitrate 
between man and man, to be the general referee in matters great and 
-small in a hundred different ways, A busy man and an energetic 
one, he was also a man before his age. He was before his age in his 
architectural taste and knowledge, for the specimens of church build¬ 
ing of the Decorated period are rare in Norfolk. The rage for church 
building in the county began at least half a century later. 


We have seen that he was'a hospitable gentleman who entertained 
bis fnends in a bountiful way. Everybody hunted in those days— 
even bishops and abbots and monks and country parsons hunted. 
The foxes and the badgers and the weasels and such like vermin 
had to be kept down, and, moreover, their skins were worth money. 
The hares and the rabbits had skins too, and their flesh was good 
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for food, and the big bustard was a dainty dish to set before a king, 
and the dogs cov^d run them all down if you kept them up to the 
mark. But tljey h^d to be hunted with care and skill. Even now¬ 
adays it is not everybody who is fit for an M, F. H., and the care of 
the kennels calls for brains. In this very^yea#, 1306, some of those 
Harpley hounds had misbehaved themselves. Mr. Bulur sternly 
records the fact that they had killed two of the geese—the curs! 
—mangled them so that they were not fit to send into the kitchen. 
Oh! Bon and Juno, and Tig and Ponto, and Samson and Stormaway! 
How you did catch it for those geese! Don’t think the worse, I pray 
you, of the Reverend John if he were a hunting parson. Men have 
been that before now, and yet have had the fear of the Lord before 
their eyes, and have been no unfaithful or unfeeKng pastors of their 
little flocks, nor neglected the poor and needy, the sick, the sad, or 
the dying. * 

But, as I have said, and I must needs say it again, the Rector 
of Harpley had other duties and interests besides those which his 
parish and his people imposed upon him. He w§s* clearly a very 
busy man. 

It may safely be affirmed as a general rule, that the less a man 
has to do the less you can depend upon him for doing that. If you 
want to get a job done in a hiurry, beware of looking to the man of 
leisure to do it for you. It is the man who ha» al> his time employed 
and who has not a minute in the day to spare, who is the man who , 
can always find a minute to help a lame dog over a stile. The Rev. 
John was one of these restless energetic men-r-with a head upon his 
shoulders and a full allowance of brains inside that head—and I am 
now going to tell you what the worthy gentleman did and what he 
brought about in this year 1306—that is, 586 years ago. 

If you look at an old map of Norfolk—not one of your modern 
ugly things all seamed and scarred with the tracks of those odious 
railways which are the great obliterators of so much that is pictur¬ 
esque and romantic and peaceful and humanising on the face of the 
earth ; but if you look at an old map, say of a hundred years ago— 
or, if you can get it, earlier—you will see that there really was only 
one way of entering the county from the west, and that' way was by 
Lynn. Lynn was the key of Norfolk from the west and north if you 
wanted to get into it by land. I am not going into the physical 
geography of the matter, and I am not going to prove my point— 

. . , the proof is complete 
If only IVe stated it thrice. 

Now, during the long reign of Edward the First, which was now 
drawing to a close, the trade and commerce of the county -had been 
going on increasing hugely, and from Norfolk there was a large export 
trade of wool and fells and hides. That means that Norfolk had 
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become a land of flocks and herds more than it had ever been before, 
and the time was coming when men would begin ij) grumble loudly 
that so much land which had grown com in thfeir fathers’ days was 
now turned into sheep-walk. But at present the cry was for more 
sheep and larger hefds. ^Where were they to be got? Wherever 
there is a demand, there the supply will follow; and, as the Norfolk 
men coiild not breed the sheep and cattle fast enough, they looked 
about them for a source of supply. It* came. From the dreary 
highlands of the Pennine range, from the Yorkshire moors and w'olds, 
from the Cheviots—for Scotland by this time was—for Scotland— 
peaceable and tame—the sheep and stunted cattle were driven 
slowly along ; and Lynn became naturally in the fourteenth century 
what it is at this moment, by far the largest cattle market in the 
east of England. Our Norfolk dealers persist that it is ‘ the largest 
out of London.’ The more the trade grew the more apparent it 
must have become that Lynn itself was ill adapted for any great 
assemblage of the shepherds and their flocks. In the rich meadows 
and marshes thev cattle might do very well; a few days of such pas¬ 
ture for the sheep wpuld be ruinous—they would die by the hundred. 
It occurred to the liector of Hari)ley that he might make a great 
coup for himself, and in doing that might be an immense benefactor 
to his neighbours, and indeed to the ^^hole county in which he was 
bom. So he made hr. advances in due form to his lord the king, 
and he made out his point so well, and he managed his diplomacy so 
adroitly, that in this year 1306 he received the royal licence 
for holding a fair ai^nually on his own estate at Harpley; and 
inasmuch as Harpley Church was dedicated to St. Lawrence, the 
fair was to be held on St. Lawrence’s Day—that is, the 10th of 

4 

August. There was good reason for fixing this date, for it is just 
the time of the year when the sheep-breeders ‘make up their 
flocks,’ as the phrase is, in preparation for the next lambing season, 
and it is just the time when the drovers who have more hoggets 
than they can keep during the winter are glad to turn them into 

money. , 

St, Lawrence’s Day fell on a Wednesday in this year 1306, 
and since the feeling against Sunday trading had been steadily 
growing for well nigh a hundred years, from the time when Eustace 
de Flay had g<>se about from place to place preaching against the 
desecration of the Lord’s Day, I assume that the king’s writ bad 
ordered that the Harpley Fair should be held in future on the first 
Wednesday after St. Lawrence’s Day. For on that day the fair 
continued to be Jheld for more than five hundred years, and there 
are scores, and perhaps hundreds, of living men ,who remember it, 
and have even attended it. There was a stretch of open heath in 
Harpley which extended from a spot called Harpley Dam to a place 
cafied Kipton Ash, .where still grows a clump of ash trees—trees that 
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are the successors or descendants of some venerable and conspicuous 
old tree which stpod as a landmark in the days of the Rev. John j 
and here the ^rovArs and flockmasters used to assemble, and here 
the fair was held. At the beginning of this century the fair was fiir 
and away the largest sheep fair in the county • Old men, and men 
hardly yet old, remember the strange look of the Scotch shepherds, 
with their bare legs and their plaids, stalking about and bargaining; 
remember the booths and* stalls; the impossibility of finding any 

shelter for their horses, ridden or driven a score or two of miles in 

• 

the heat; remember the crowds, and the noise, and the fights and 
the drunkenness, and, above all, the dreadful difficulty of getting 
water, which in* the morning was to be bought for a penny a pail, and 
at night was not to be had for love or money. There is some 
■conflict in the reports that have reached me, but this is certain, that 
the fair was called Kiptofi Ash Fair, and to this day men talk of the 
very mixed quality of the animals that were brought there ; and to 
this day when a Norfolk dealer wishes to commend'a horse, he calls 
at a ‘ Hyde-parker;' but if he wishes to express his.cdnteinpt of the 
broken-down old beast, he bursts forth into whjit in Norfolk serves 
for poetry, and says— 

That tliore lioss bo a Kip’n E^]l, 

High in the bone and low in the flesh! 

• • 

Kipton Ash Fair had a sudden and tragical end. About fifty 
years ago, when the flocks were assembled in the old place, a fright¬ 
ful form of what my informants assure me wqs small-pox b«oke out 
among the sheep, and they died by hundreds? There was dismay 
amounting to despair among the drovers, there was panic unspeakable 
among the dealers and the farmers. Of course there were high 
words, and of course everybody explained the calamity after a theory 
of his own. But there was one theory which prevailed extensively 
among the chief sufferers. That year there had been an enormous 
number of starhngs observed in this district, and, as most people 
know, starlings like nothing better than to settle on the back of a 
sheep and hunt for ticks and other parasites that are to be found in 
the fleece. Where there are sheep there are sure to* be starlings. 
This year the shepherds were appalled by the number of the starlings, 
and they swore that the starlings inoculated the» sheep, and that 
the Norfolk farmers had caused the plague by not keeping down the 
starlings. But any way the poor dead sheep had to be buried where 
they dropped, and the area which a few days before had been one 
living mass of flocks and herds and human beings became, at the 
end of a week or so, a vast breadth of land which had been turned 
up to hide the carcases. And it was as if a great blight and curse 
had swept over the sweltering heath, and the sickening stench of the 
half-covered mass of putrefaction was horrible. Then the flinners 
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round about said they would have no more fairs at Kipton Ash, and 
they posted great bills and notices on the bams an^ gates along the 
roads for miles round about, and the annual gathering came to an. 
end j until after a year or two the need of a fair had made itself felt 

as a very pressing one; and then—the terror of the plague being 
still upon them—the farmWs agreed to remove it to another spot, 
and since then it has been held a mile or two off, at Hempton 
Green. 

But I did not sit down to write the history of Harpley great fair. 
If I had, I should have taken more pains to find out accurate infor¬ 
mation about its death and burial, as we may call it. My business- 
is with the Eev. John who started the fair. What does this shrivelled 
bit of vellum, with Adam Bulur’s account upon it, say about the- 
fair ? It says a great deal, though, of course, it says much less than 
some of us would wish to find there. What is told us is set down in 
a very simple and stolid way, and the bailiff has no notes of admira¬ 
tion in his manuscrif>t. One has to read the whole thing through, 
and pick out the several items which are to be found under very 
different heads. Having done that, this is what comes out as clear 
as daylight. 

The Kev. John was mightily pleased that he had gained his object^ 
and there was just the least little shadow of anxiety as to whether 
the king’s license twojald arrive in time. It did come in time, 
however, and when the official who carried it produced it to the 
Kev. John, he was so pleased that he there and then tipped that 
official’s boy who had come with him. It was not a very heavy tip,, 
but then such tips were not the rule in those days, and the boy, you 
may be quite sure, had as much victuals and drink as he could 
carry; and I am not sure that this tip was anything more than the 
earnest of something more substantial, but it was all that Mr. Bulur 
had to account for on the audit day. You would like to know what 
the amount of that tip was, I dare say, but I am not going to tell 
you. When the rector had got his licence, and due notice of the 
fair was published far and wide, the least the good man could do* 
was to prepare for a great feast, and it should be a real feast too. 
The neighbours came from all the country round; the Mayor of Lynn 
I doubt not was there; and Stephen Astley, the great man of Melton 
Constable; and Sir Richard de Eokele, who had only lately acquired 
the manor of Sandringham; and peradventure Sir Hamo le Strange 
from Hunstanton * and Sir Thomas de Ingoldesthorpe from Kainham^ 
what time the Townshends were but very small folk there, though 
their time would come a century and a half later; and Sir Henry de- 
Walpole, too, from 'Houghton. His brother Balph had ceased to be 
Bishop of Norwich some seven years before, and was now Bishop o£ 
Ely, Bind he himself had got his foot upon the ladder—not the lowest 
rung of that ladder either—and many another whose posterity English 
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history would remember in the after time. But why dwell upon the 
possible or probjible guests at the Harpley-manor house ? I know it 
was a grand f^ast, find I know that all the servants of the guests could 
not be accommodated I for Mr, Bulur had to pay for the lodging and 
expenses of some of them even OH the ^Sunday before. But when- 
the Tuesday came— i,e, the Vigil of St. Lawrence, being a Tuesday, 
remember, and therefore by no means a fast day—there was a little 
special dinner for a favoured few, at which they had fish, and 
actually wine! Fish was a very dear luxury in the middle ages,, 
that is quite certain. By fish I do not mean herrings, though they 
too were dear, but I mean firesh fish, such as we serve up as an 
adjunct to our dinners now. On Tuesday the 9th of August, 1306,. 
the Rev. John provided herrings galore, but he provided some plaice 
also, and some other fish which the bailiff does not give us the 
name of; and I make no doubt the good man had to send for it to 
Lynn, as many a worthy rector has done hundreds of times since 
those days and will do again. As to the win*e, that too must have 
come from L 3 nin, for the Rev, John had no wiqe* cellar and only 
indulged in such prodigality as this on Y^^y* very, very, rare 
occasions. 

But when the next day came and the fair was opened, and the 
king’s letter read, and the people shouted, and the buying and 
selling began, then indeed there was a •real feast! Fish? I 
should think there was fish ! There was fish enough to come to at 
least 15L of our money, but the guests appear to have gobbled it all 
up, so that the rector actually had to giv^e an order for an extra 
allowance of herrings to be bought for the servants the day after the 
feast, and he sent a man to Lynn, as it seems, to buy the herrings 
and bring back the bill, and that man was Adam the Harper^ 
What! should there not be ‘ a taking down the fiddle and the bow ? ’ 
Should there not be minstrelsy and song ? 

Though the Rev. John had the good of his people and of the 
neighbourhood and of the whole county at heart in obtaining the 
king’s licence for holding this fair, and though it proved for several 
centuries a real boon and a solid advantage and a very important 
matter for the agriculturists of Norfolk, it is not to be supposed that 
it did not bring profit to the lord of the manor and the landowners 
in the neighbourhood. Of course the hundreds of people wha 
gathered together would want meat and drink, and these had to be 
supplied on the spot. Living men remember the booths and stalls 
at Harpley Fair. Accordingly there came in a very respectable' 
amount from the rents of the stalls and the dues that were levied, 
and these are set down in Adam Bulur’s account. Moreover, it 
appears that the rector was not above having a stall of his own, at 
which bread was sold and what else I cannot tell; and though I do* 
not find any record of his buying any sheep or cattle, yet I do find 
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that he bought a horse with some formalities, and the witness to 
the transaction * was Mr. Henry Spendlove, who w^s, I think, the 
rector’s agent and steward and Mend and right-hattd mjan, and whose 
name is mentioned more than once by Adam Bulur, with a certain 
sort of respect. We have a word to say about Mr. Spendlove before 
we have. done. 

m • • • •' » • • 

* 

But all things come to an end .—Detemur morti no8 nostra- 

qv^. 

The fair came to an end as we have seen, but it outlasted the 
founder more than five hundred years. He must have been in the 
prime of life in 1306 and he lived twenty-five years after that date. 
He had a younger brother, as it seems, who died young; and when he 
had finished building the chancel of Harpley church, he bethought 
liim that life was uncertain, and that he had duties to those who 
should come after. So he made over his manor of Harpley and other 
property hereabouts to two trustees, who, I am pretty sure, were 
members of the Actley family, of which the ]\tarquis of Hastings is 
the present representative: one of them was Rector of the adjoining 
rectory of Little Massingham, and the other was Lord of the Manor 
of Burgh Parva, a mile or two from Melton Constable; and he settled 
the estates upon his nephew John and his heirs; with remainder in 
tail to his two other 'nejfeews William and Edward; and this settle¬ 
ment was made in the ninth year of King Edward II., i,e, in 
the year of our Lord 1316, ten years after the Harplfey fair had 
been established, and he himself was little more, I take it, than forty 
years old. It is pretty* certain that the nephews were still but boys, 
for the eldest of them did not marry till eight years later, and their 
xmcle .survived that event nine years, and then his summons came 
and he passed away some time in December 1331, and was laid in his 
own church, and they raised for him a costly tomb, and they laid upon 
him a marble slab, and on it they carved his unpretending epitaph: 

HIC : lACET : COBPVS : lOHlS : DE : OVRNAY ; 

QVONDAM : RBCTORIS ; PATRONI: IIVIVS : EUI.ESIE : 

CVIVS : AKIME : PROPICIETVR : DEA^S . AMEN. 

There the good man lay undisturbed for 498 years. But in the year 
1829 they opened that tomb and they ‘ displaced’ the roof thereof- 

And xmdemeath, about a foot and a half from the surface, a figure was re¬ 
vealed, clad in a silk priest’s robe [query, a cope ?], and holding in its hand a 

^ On this subject some* readers will be glad to be referred, to the i^irst Heport of 
the Moyal CommisHon on Maritet MigkU and Tolls, p. 15. That and the Final 
Ileport issued in 1891 exhaust the subject. It is obvious that this splendid r^snme 
of tea enormous body of evidence must Imve been the work of a single hand, and that 
a master's hand, however many signatures it may bear the end. 
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sacramental cup, from wliicH the stillness of five hundred years had only stolen 
silently the fiesh from the bones and the gilding from the cup; all else remained 
unimpaired. •' ^ 

Wliat beMime of that plundered cope and that precious chalice ? 
Did they find their way to Wardour Street ? % 

There is one more little fact that comes to light, and to my mind 
it is a very -eloquent and pathetic fact as I read it. . 

Henry Spendlove, who had been, as it seems, the lifelong trusted 
friend and steward of the Kector, had, I think, a son, and his name was 
Thomas. When the Eector died and the living fell vacant, Thomas 
Spendlove was a Lad at Cambridge, but he had already been admitted 
to minor Orders. In those days it was never safe to keep a benefice 
open an hour longer than was absolutely necessary, and it so happened 
that the Bishop of Norwich, William de Ayremine, was away in 
foreign parts at the time the living of Harpley fell vacant. The 
bishop had, however, left his brother Adam as his commissary, in 
charge of his diocese. Adam de Ayremine Wffs a great don at Cam¬ 
bridge, though what his position in the Universi^*was I have never 
been able to discover. Before him, on the 2naof January, 1332, 
young Thomas Spendlove presented himself armed with the necessary 
legal instrument, and by him he was instituted in due form, as 
Rector of Harpley, on the presentation of ‘John de Gumay the 
y^ounger, then lawful patron of the benefice^J • 

And here my story ends. But I have my day dreams as I walk 
through the lanes and fields of Arcady; and I have my visions in the 
night as I lay my head upon my pillow, and at times there rise up 
l^efore me scenes and sights and sounds, words and men and women 
so vividly present, that I fi^d it hard to believe them other than 
real. I find myself standing beside the deathbed of the old parish 
priest of the Norfolk village, and there are others round him, and one 
of them is John de Gumay the younger, who is holding his uncle's hand. 
And I hear the dying man speak low but clearly; and this is what he 
says: ‘ Nephew mine! I am passing away and going home. I have 
lived my life and I have not lived in vain. They that come after 
will have no bad report to make of me and of my doings, and that 
, which I have done may Me within Himself make pure! You I have 
in no wise wronged, you are my heir. But have a thought for the 
young man whose father was my friend, and let him take my place 
and follow me as shepherd of the little flock whose pastor I have been 
for thirty years and more.’ 

And then a young man’s voice breaks in, and there is a promise 
given, and the dying village parson sinks back and there is silence; 
till somehow there comes up the sound of many voices chanting loud 
and sweet, and their song is— 

0 all ye priests of the Lord, bless ye the Lord: praise Him and magnify Him 
for ever. 
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And there are other voices that make answer again, and their 
song is like unto the first;— ^ 

c 

0 all ye holy and humble men of heart, bless ye the Lord: upraise Him and 
magnify Him for ever. 

Do not try to persuade* me that all this was no more than such 
stuff as dreams are made of. 


Augustus Jessopp. 



THE INVASION OF DESTITUTE ALIENS 


Although the question of immigration, first brought prominently 
before the public by the revelations made before the Parliamentary 
inquiries into emigration and immigration and into the sweating 
system, has succeeded in elbowing its way within the charmed circle 
of * practical politics,’ is very doubtful whether it receives any¬ 
thing like the degree of attention properly attaching to it. True it 
is, that in the districts inundated by destitute aliens plenty of 
interest in their movements is evinced. The sjvamped industries 
and drowning natives cry aloud, and philanthropists, reformers, and 
politicians especially concerned with those localities do what in 
them lies to make the cry articulately heard. But they cannot do 
much: the flooded areas are small as compared with the whole 
country, and the murmur of the choking v^>icoe from them scarcely 
penetrates to distant ears occupied with the clamour of their own 
affairs. It is also true that many trade associations have passed 
abstract resolutions on the subject, and that legislation is indicated by 
Her Majesty’s Government; but resolutions of that kind afford but 
feeble support. The hands of a Government require strengthen¬ 
ing to deal adequately with such a matter. If the representatives 
of labour clearly understood the question, they would not rest con¬ 
tent with passing resolutions merely. 

The general half-formed opinion on the subject appears to be 
that a grievance more or less intense exists in certain localities; 
but that it is too small to affect labour generally or to influence the 
national health. But this impression is wide of the truth. In¬ 
separably connected with emigration—a matter of vital interest to a 
community in which population tends to increase ‘ faster than the 
means of subsistence; producing, as can be easily proved, well-defined 
•effects upon certain industries, localities, and masses of people; 
exercising, as it does, over far larger areas and sections of the popula¬ 
tion a distinct influence for good or for evil—immigration ought by 
rights to stand at the level of a great national question, and would 
occupy that position if it were thoroughly understood. This dis¬ 
crepancy between the real and apparent gravity of the matter is 
easily to be accounted for. 

In the first place, immigration at the present time primarily 
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and immediately affects only comparatively unimportant trades; and 
the bulk of our wage-earners have scarcely yet progressed teyond 
that idea of the innate virtue of selfishness which for generations 
has been hammered into them as constituting the foundation of true 
social science, and the Sssen/ie of sound economic views. Not being 
directly "touched themselves, the great trades of the country—the 
industries^ that make history and decide the fate of England—are 
apt to look upon immigration as no concern of theirs ; and it is for 
tfint reason that the agitator of large aspirations fails to find in 
it a pole wherewith to stir the British Lion into a satisfactory 
growl. But if the public mind were sufficiently informed on the 
question of immigration, it would soon assume the importance which 
it undoubtedly deserves. Let us then examine, so far as space 
Will permit us to do so, what is the real state of affairs in con¬ 
nection with foreign immigration, and what Save thus far been the 
effects upon our countrymen and countrywomen. 

Whether immigration be good or bad for us depends upon the 
quality of the material arriving on our shores, xipon the condition of 
those industries whichthave to absorb it, and upon the general tone 
of the national digestion. The material is, in my opinion, intrinsically 
bad. But even if it were good, it could not benefit us unless our 
population were in a position to assimilate it properly and convert it 
to their own use. That Certainly is not the case at the present time, 
though it was so in former days. 

No one having any knowledge of English history can deny that 
the industrial progress of this country is largely traceable to alien 
settlers. Their effect dpon the development of Great Britain cannot 
weU be overestimated. They created a carrying trade; they intro¬ 
duced capital, and taught our people to manufacture for them¬ 
selves goods which hitherto they had imported from abroad. They 
helped to lay the foundations of England’s greatness. Our manu¬ 
facturing prominence is largely due to them. Their presence was 
altogether for good, because the country needed immigration, and 
because the immigrants were of the necessary kind. But do the same 
or similar conditions obtain at the present time ? Do we stand in 
need of a large importation of foreign labour ? Are the industries 
of the country capable of receiving and assimilating it ? Is any 
considerable expansion of the means of subsistence probable among 
us ? Do the men now flocking to our shores introduce among us 
arts, handicrafts, or trades capable of providing sufficient and eleva¬ 
ting employment for our own people; and are they likely to im¬ 
prove the moral, mental, and physical fibre of our race, and to raise 
us in the sodiKl scale ? 

That tiie answer to all these questions is in the negative must, 
I think, be almost self-evident to any candid mind. 

The records of the last few years may be searched in vain to find 
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any body of industrial immigrants coming over here whose pecuniary 
position would J^ear comparison for a moment with the immigrants 
of former centuries. Foreign merchants and capMiatS, it ie truoj 
have Settled here and helped to carry on the trade of the country; 
and in isolated instances Italian, German, andj*other foreign workmen 
have been invited among us to do some special work. But, apart 
from such rare instances, the present immigration consists mainly of 
Eussian, Polish, and Roumanian Jews, arriving in a state of destitu¬ 
tion so complete that institutions have been founded for the 
purpose of assisting them. The new-comers are able to rely, 
many cases do rely, upon the aid of the Jewish Board of Guar¬ 
dians and of a variety of other similar societies of lesser magnitude. 
Nor is the help they receive derived solely from those of their own 
race ; for, putting all ordinary charity aside, the Society for Promo¬ 
ting Christianity among the Jews spends a very large sum of money 
annually among the poor Jews, chiefly in the metropolis. Moreover, 
it must not be forgotten that these poor people ar^ most charitably 
inclined, and when they have been long enough ]jere to save a little 
money, do all in their power to help out of their scanty means those 
new arrivals who have no means whatever. Without a doubt the 
.lewish emigrant who comes over here is, as a rule, of the very 
poorest class, and anives in circumstances so bad as to render him 
dependent, for a time at any rate, upon charjty.* Destitute of means 
to keep him alive for even a few days, he is unable without assistance 
to find such work as he is ca[)able of performing, and even that can 
be obtained only by selling his labour at a price below that demanded 
by the poorest native workers. 

As to thejr capacity for work and knowledge of trade; their 
habits, instincts, and social condition generally;—there can be no 
doubt that the majority of immigrants are sober and thrifty to the last 
degree, and in these respects set a good example to many English 
working men. But, on the other hand, their standard of life is far 
below that of the lowest and poorest classes among us, and they 
will work for hours impossible for an Englishman to endure, and for a • 
wage insufficient to keep his body and soul together. The miserable 
jnttance earned, the inhumanly long hours worked, the ignorance, diet, 
destitution of the people, their uncleanly habits, and the horribly 
filthy and overcrowded condition of their dwellings and work¬ 
places, are described by witnesses^ before the Committees on the 
Sweating System, and on Emigration and Immigration, in lan¬ 
guage very painful for an Englishman to read. To sum up, that 

I 

* • 

* The principal witnesses relied upon are: The Bishop of Bedford; Dr. Adler, 
Chief Kabbi; Mr. Cohen, Treasurer to Jewish Board of Guardians at Leeds; Mr. 
Henry Colyer, Mr. Forth, and Mr. Patrick, Examining Officers of Customs; Mr. Wrack, 
Assistant Sanitary Inspector ^f Whitechapel j Mr. Solomon Hosenberg^, boot-flnisher ; 
and Mr. H. Dejonge, cigar-maVer. 
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evidence in a sentence: it is no exaggeration to say that existence 
is not only intolerable but impossible to ft native under the condi¬ 
tions in respect to work, vrages, cleanliness, food, and decency in 
which these foreigners contrive to live. 

One thoroughly typical case may be mentioned. A witness 
before the House of Lords' Committee testified that he landed with 
four shillings, and met with a philanthropic sweater who kindly 
took charge of him and put him in the way of making his fortune. 
For the first week his employer gave him his ‘ board ’ for his labour 
—that is to say, some bread, and a liquor which in those parts goes 
by the name of ‘ coffee.’ Foreigners are proverbially good judges of 
coffee, but the East End mixture rather puzzles them at first. The 
second week the man was paid wages, namely, one shilling; and after 
a time he got on so well that he was able to earn eight shillings a 
week, out of which, he said, « 

I ptfy two shillings a week for lodgings, and there are five persons sleeping in the 
samo room; there are women in the same room. I do not sleep on the bed, I 
sleep on the floor. 

The present-day immigrant lands penniless and, as a rule, is 
unacquainted with any trade. He gets temporary assistance from 
his own countrymen, and is driven to take any employment and to 
accept any terms that promise the most wretched shelter and the 
meanest food in exchange for unremitting toil. Thus he becomes 
the foundation and mainstay of that modem abomination, the sweat¬ 
ing system. He does not often go upon the rates himself, for chari¬ 
table societies interpose to save him from that fate. He cannot be 
defined as a ‘ paupei' ’ in the official sense, and legislation aimed at 
persons likely to become a public charge will fly quite wide of the 
mark; but he drives English people upon the parish, and thus 
becomes the direct agent of pauperisation. The present immigrants 
are destitute, ignorant of any useful arts or trades, used to an 
infinitely lower standard of living than the English with whom they 
• compete. They are a lower form of humanity, and occupy a lower 
grade of existence. They are our superiors in some respects. With 
a physical endurance of which we are incapable, they can work hours 
impossible to us. They can feed on the offal of the streets, and live 
in conditions in respect of indecency, dirt, and overcrowding incom¬ 
patible with existence to an Englishman. In all these matters their 
superiority is undoubted; but it is the superiority of the lower over 
the higher order of organism—the comparative indestructibility of 
the lower forms of animal life. 

What is .the inevitable effect of the intrusion of this element 
among those classes with which it comes immediately in contact ? It 
means their degradation or extinction. Either they must comedown 
to the same rate of pay, same hours of work, same description of food, 
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same degraded Burroundings, the same phase of existence generally^ 
or they must become extinguished, and in the struggle for existence 
the higher must gfve way to the lower type of life. As a matter Of 
fact, both processes are in operation, though the latter is the more 
marked of the two. Native labour is diaptaced! What then becomes 
of it ? It recruits the already overswollen army of unskilled casual 
manual labour. It hangs about the dock gates and street comers 
waiting for a job. It drifts info the criminal and mendicant or 
semi-criminal and semi-mendicant classes. It subsides into 
workhouse. It dies. It is ‘ set free,’ to use the comfortable phrase 
of the economist, and its place is taken by the class of labour that I 
have attempted to depict. It is ‘ set free,’ yes! But what untold 
agony, what hopeless misery are implied in that one word! And 
where it continues to exist it must live a life degraded and unsus¬ 
tained by any hope t(f attain those rewards to which intelligent, 
industrious labour ought legitimately to aspire. Put our native 
labour in direct competition Avith this kind of foreign labour, and it 
must come down as near as possible to their lev(il as is compatible 
with life, or perish. , 

People who call themselves political economists say that it is all 
as it sliould be. If a man belongs to a weak industry the sooner 
he goes under water the better. But how are our industries being 
made weak ? Not by honest fair competitian But by a species of 
competition against which no decent or honest man can possibly 
fight; by handicapping the native workman until he stands no earthly 
chance in the race, » 

But the public are frequently told that the' volume of immigra¬ 
tion is too small to produce any appreciably injurious effect upon us. 
Two fallacies are involved in this statement. In the first placft the 
volume of immigration is under-estimated, and in the second place, 
the effect which a given quantity of cheap labour can produce upon 
the industries which attract it, and upon the labour market of the 
country generally, is not understood. 

The alien immigration returns presented lately give the number 
of aliens arriving during the last four* months at our east coast ports 
at a little over 10,000, and for the sake of argument T accept that 
estimate as correct; thougli, if space permitted, an examination of 
the Board of Trade report would throw some doubt upon the 
accuracy of the figures. One deduction, however, made by Mr. Giflfen 
must be commented upon. He sets off the number of foreigners 
emigrating against the number of foreigners immigrating. That is 
perfectly legitimate; but it must not be assumed that the evil effect 
of immigration is proportionately reduced. On the contrary, it is 
intensified rather than diminished. If the aliens landing upon our 
■shores remained permanejitly amongst us every available space would 
be filled up; the constant flow of immigration would become impos- 
VOL. XXXI—No. 184 ■ 3 Y 
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sible, and the immigrants might in lime assimilate themselves to our 
views, join unions, insist upon better conditions of Me, and generally 
raise themselves up to our level. But what happens now ? They 
arrive here destitute; work for any pay, on any terras ; are too 
feeble, too Ignorant, too necessitous, to enter into any combination; 
scrape together a little money and pass on to other fields of more 
profitable employment as soon as they have arrived at a condition 
entitling them to become eligible citizen* in some other land. And 
their places are filled up by another ignorant, helpless batch. And thus 
the process of manufacturing citizens for the United States goes on 
at the expense of the moral and physical welfare and of the very lives 
of our own people. 

In order to arrive at any fair conclusion it is necessary to confine 
ourselves to the localities in which the foreign labour is mainly dis¬ 
tributed and also to the particular industriec which it affects. The 
majority of pauper immigrants settle in the East End of London and 
adopt tailoring, "boot' and shoe making, cabinet-making, and cigar¬ 
making as a trad^. 

According to the best authorities there are employed in the East 
End of London about 2o,000 tailors, 10,000 men and 15,000 women, 
and out of the 10,000 there are three parts Jewish, and of the women 
three parts Christian and one part Jewesses. About eighty per cent, 
of the persons conn-ected with tailoring in St. George's-in-the-East 
are foreigners. There may be about the same number engaged 
in the boot and'shoe trade in the East End of London, of whom 
twenty-five per cent, are foreigners. The pressure of foreign immi¬ 
gration is felt also in the cigar-making and cabinet-making trades, 
and out of 23,000 engaged in the latter trade in London, 4,000 are 
foreigners. 

The fact that under these circumstances new-comers find work 
to do implies of necessity the displacement of labour to make 
room for them. It implies also the denial of employment to natives 
anxious to obtain it; and what is perhaps of more importance, it 
involves the degradation of the whole mass of labour employed. 

The evil effects of this invjision are not confined to its displacing 
power alone. Owing to various causes the cheap and unskilled 
labour market is congested in nearly all our great towns. Whether 
it be in manual labour at the Docks and the like, or in lighter work, 
such as cigar-making, match-making, boot and shoe making, fur- 
sewing, millinery, the manufacture of cheap clothing and other 
kindjed and similar trades—in all those industries in which long 
apprenticeship and^ a special technical skill are not required, the 
supply of labour is greatly in excess of legitimate demand- Com¬ 
petition to obtain employment is in consequence cruelly severe. 
Owing to the development of the sweating system and to many 
purely natural causes competition is also excessive among employers. 
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It is argued by those who deUght in taking refuge in general prin-. 
ciples that the greater the competition among employers the better 
it must be fgr the employed. Though perhaps generally correct this 
maxim will not hold good in tlie case under consideration. Under no 
amount of competition apaong: masters could ^employment possibly 
be found for all the home labour seeking it, seeing that employers 
can obtain a practically inexhaustible supply of foreign labour at 
lower rates. The cheapest labour of Europe, and any quantity of it, 
is at their beck and call. In such a case competition among masters- 
does not, and cannot, have the eflFect of enhancing the price of labour. 
The fierceness of competition among masters is due mainly to the 
fact that, owing to minute subdivision of work and other causes too 
numerous to specify, the trades under consideration are carried on 
by a great number of very small employers working for larger houses. 
These ‘little masters/ ‘s^^eaters,’ ‘middlemen,’ ‘ garret masters’—what¬ 
ever they may be called—compete hotly for the w^^k ;which the larger 
houses that employ them may have to give out. To olitain it they cut 
down each other’s prices, and, as a matter of coursef cut down the re¬ 
muneration of labour to the lowest possible termf No room exists for 
humanity. If one master can grind out an extra ounce of work, or 
compel his hands to accept the fraction of a farthing less pay, he is 
able to outbid his rival in tendering for work. The inevitable results 
are the wholesale evasion of the law respecting protected persons, the 
reduction of wages to the irreducible minimum, and the extension 
of the hours of work to the utmost limits of human endurance. 

These facts must be looked at without disguise or equivocation. 
The effect of foreign immigration upon our labouring population cannot 
be fairly measured by reference to mere numbers, large as they are; 
it is not solely a question of the arrival of a certain amount of 
foreign, and the consequent displacement of a certain amount of 
native, labour. Its inevitable result is the degradation of all the 
native labour, whether the amount be great or small that it enters 
into competition with. If we wish Englishmen to live up to even 
the lowest standard of life in matters of food, clothing, lodging, and 
decejncy which we consider compatible with civilisation, they must 
not be exposed to the competition of a class of labour capable of 
existing and willing to exist at a far lower standard, a standard which 
all men will admit is a disgrace to civilisation. 

If we consider open competition to be, under all circumstances, 
absolutely right, humanly wise, and divinely ordained, then we must 
be content to see British labour reduced to the level of the lowest 
form of Continental labour, and gradually, through a slow torture 
of mental and physical decay, thrust out of existence by it. Nor 
must it be overlooked that the normal and healthy action of 

t 

wisely directed emigration from our own shores is checked by the 
unrestricted immigration of foreigners. 
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Emigration as a means of easing the pressure on our unskilled 
labour market is impossible as long as unskilled foreign labour has 
access to that market. It is perfectly useless for a hundred or a 
thousand Englishmen to expatriate themselves if their places are 
taken hy a hundredror a thousand foreigners. Mankind ia not 
entirely selfish. People under the circum’stances I have described 
emigrate not only on the chance of bettering themselves, but also 
with a view to improving the condition of those they leave behind. 
And the force of sentiment, the strength of ideas, must not be over¬ 
looked. Men cling tenaciously to their birth-country, and as long as 
they see a steady stream of aliens flowing into it, find it dilBcult to 
persuade themselves that there is not, or ought not, to be work 
enough for them to do at home. They are apt id attribute their 
condition to defective government or faulty law—to anything, in 
fact, except the true cause—a market overcrowded with cheap, un¬ 
skilled, unorganised labour. 

It would be easy to quote evidence to prove the injurious effect 
produced upon emigration by immigration of the class which we are 
contemplating. But it is unnecessary, for it must be obvious to 
everyone that emigration is useless as a remedy as long as immigra¬ 
tion continues. You cannot lower the level of a pond by letting a 
stream out as long as an equal stream is allowed to flow in. If the 
inflowing current ii, muddier than the outflowing, then the only 
result will be that the water will deteriorate in quality and remain 
at the same level. 

It is alleged that foreign emigration is beneficial to the nation 
because industries which would not otherwise exist are being created 
by it. True it is that certain brjinchcs of certain industries have 
developed simultaneously with the new foreign immigration and are 
j^ilmost monopolised by it. But the development is due to natural 
demand, and there is nothing whatever to show that the demand 
could not be suiDplied by native labour working under conditions 
;^illo\dng at any rate of some of the decencies and comforts of 
life. On the other hand it is certain, as has been already shown, 
that native labour has been thrust out by alien labour in these 
trades. 

How far the cheap clothing trade could be carried on by labour 
living under fairly sanitary conditions, receiving a remuneration 
sufficient to allow industrious men and women to earn something 
like a decent living and to enjoy the rudimentary comforts of life, I 
cannot stop to inquire. Though interesting as a matter of specula¬ 
tion the subject is purely speculative, and, as such, outside the scope 
of my present purpose, which is to deal with facts. For the sake of 
argument, and for the sake of argument merely—^for I entirely deny 
the contention—let it be assumed that the trades cannot be carried 
on under conditions more favourable to labour than those existing 
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present. Are they worth keeping under those circumstances? 
Assuredly they are not. 

With all th® facts set out in the evidence given before the Com¬ 
mittees of the House of Lords and of the House of Commons before 
them, it becomes a question for the British public to decide whether 
trades so conducted are worth keeping or not. In my humble 
oinnion, an industry that requires men and women to sla\*e night 
and day for the merest pittance, under conditions of the most 
degrading character, in order to provide articles totally unworthy of 
our reputation for good material and good work, is injurious to us as 
a manufacturing people, casts a slur on the prestige of our commercial 
fame, and is a disgrace to a Christian country. The sooner it is 
done away with the better. If other countries like to do the trade, 
let them do it and take over the wurkmen and the social problems 
with it. * 

The working classes generally of this country have the strongest 
motives of self-interest for placing some restraint upon the importa¬ 
tion of the lowest kind of foreign labour. The ^supply of labour, 
even in our most stable trades, is in excess of demand, and under 
these circumstances a certain residuum of the unfittest is always 
drifting off from the skilled, and seeking employment in the un¬ 
skilled, industries. The natural increase of population in the 
unskilled trades has also to be provided for. •Thfire are native hands 
enough and to spare to do all the work in tlie country, and to throw 
annually into competition with them some ten, twelve, fifteen, or 
twenty thousand foreigners is both impolitic and cruel in the 
extreme. • 

The great object of the working classes is to organise, and 
to maintain their organisation. The whole mass of labour of the 
L'nited Kingdom is to-day, by means of organisation, exchanging 
for a rate of wage higher than its open competition value; and, if 
organisation breaks down, the exchangeable rate of labour must 
break down with it. The danger to organised labour arising from 
the existence of a large and increasing body of unorganised labour in 
its midst is very grave. The ‘fault’ in social stratification that 
divides the lowest from the highest branches of labour- is, immeasur- 
ably greater than that which occurs between the latter and the most 
opulent classes in the land. The well-paid artisan can supply him¬ 
self with all the necessaries and all the ordinary luxuries of life in 
abundance, can maintain himself and family well and comfortably, 
and can ensure a fair start in life for his children. The difference 
between his position and the classes * above ’ l^im consists in the 
estimate which may be formed of the balance to be struck between 
the worries, anxieties, and responsibilities inseparable from wealth 
and the opportunities /or refined luxury, culture, and enjoyment 
derivable from its possession. Whichever way you strike it, the 
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balance is not great. But between tlie wcll-paid artisan and the 

mass of ‘ sweated ’ labour the gulf is vast. ^ * 

Below the artisan lies a mass of labour in a state of extreme moral 
and physical degradation—^labour powerless to rise, helpless through 
no fault of its own;, human beings for whom happiness consists 
in obt^ning barely enough to keep body and soul together in ex¬ 
change f 9 r the utmost severity of toil; men and women who are not 
miserable only in proportion as they are, not cognisant of the very 
meaning and existence of the ordinary decencies and comforts of 
life; citizens of a free country for whom freedom is a mere empty 
name, who, from causes absolutely beyond their own control, 
are condemned to lifelong toil without the possibility of satisfying 
any of those hopes and aspirations which are most honourable to 
mankind; fellow-creatures who, dwelling in a land priding itself 
upon its j)rogres8 and civilisation, are in ma^y qualities lower than 
the savage and infinitely his inferior in happiness and enjoyment 
of life. • * 

And we have deliberately increased the bitterness of their lot. 
In ignorance lay their only chance of happiness. By philanthropic 
exertions, by niissionAry efforts, we have opened their eyes to their 
condition; in education we have furnished them with spectacles 
wherewith to see and estimate the miserable proportion of their lives. 
Far better have leftt them in ignorance, if all we can do is to teach 
them how wretched they are. The gravest social danger to which 
we are exposed is a revolt of labour in a state of wretchedness 
against labour more fortunately situated than itself, for the lowest 
labour is ignorant in the extreme. We are making great efforts in 
the cause of education, and at the same time are doing our utmost 
to render them of no avail. We have recently added 2,000,000^. a 
year to the taxation of the country for the purpose of driving 
ignorance out of the land. Yet at the same time we are throwing 
wide open the gates for the admission of ignorance in its most hope¬ 
less form from other countries. We can do nothing with these 
foreigners who flqpk to our shores. They are past the age at which 
they could be sent to school* They remain a source of danger and 
demoralisation wherever they settle down. We saddle ourselves with 
2,000,000Z. a year additional expenditure to educate our own people, 
and at the same time open the doors for the ignorant of all countries 
to enter in. 

And howare our people to be educated in the larger sense? 
"WTiat avail is it to inculcate morality, thrift, temperance, industry, 
self-respect, self-help, to people who, crushed under circumstances 
impossible for them Individually to move, can make no effective effort 
to help themselves ? A\’liat use is there in pointing out how self-help 
may be made effective by mutual help, by co-operation and organisa¬ 
tion, when any and every organisation is liable to be dissolved into pulp 
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by a flood of unorganif3ed destitute alien labour ? Is it not merely 

Vasting words to,i)oint out the cause of distress—a market congested 
with an excessive sflpply of cheap unskilled labour; or to indicate the 
advantages of emigration, to preach the imprudence of early marriages 
and large families, to show the disastrous effect of the competition 
of partially independent women upon th*e wages of women.wholly 
dependent upon a trade when, if every means for relieving the market 
were in full play—if no married women took any work, if no children 
were brought into the world, if half the British population were 
deported to other lands—^the relief would be but momentary, £he 
empty places would be filled by foreigners, and the pressure and the 
consequences of the pressure would remain the same ? Employment 
cannot be created by Acts of Parliament; but until the work of the 
country is secured to the labour of the country, and until national¬ 
ism is merged in cosmopolitanism, it is useless to expect labour to 
realise that fact and all the important deductions deriving from it. 
It is waste of time to urge the common sense o^f socM science as long 
as a state of things is permitted to exist contrary to flie ethics of that 
science and o utrageous to common sense. Alien immigration says 
‘ check’ to every effort at reform. Whether it be statesman, social 
reformer, philanthropist, or minister of religion that approaches the 
problem of elevating the masses in the East of London and many 
other of our great towns, he will find himjj^lf iiampered, thwarted, 
and eventually stopped by this difficulty of the importation of foreign 
labour. 

But we are told there are great objections to any attempt to 
grapple with it. There is a lion in the path, Tlxit of course 
is always the case whenever an evil has to be removed. Capital, it 
is argued, is interested, and capital must not be touched. Compe¬ 
tition would be interfered with, and interference with so benign and 
natural a law would produce its inevitable punishment in a diminu¬ 
tion of our annual exports, and a shrinkage in the accumulation of 
national wealth. 

In the first place, as has already been pointed out, it is more than 
probable that, were the foreign element excluded, the ‘ sweated * 
industries would be carried on at a pi'ofit under conditions far more 
favourable to labour than those existing at present. The bulk of the 
output would not be affected, the quality of the goods produced would 
be improved, and the wealth derived from the trade would remain 
the same, but would be more equally divided among those engaged 
in it. 

But, even were that not the case, the theory that national health 
and prosperity can be accurately measured by the accumulation of 
wealth and the volume of exports is fortunately no longer accepted 
as axiomatically correct; and a blind belief in free competition 
under all circumstances is now held only by a few fossilised survivals 
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of Whiggism and by a certain section of Radical doctriTiairea. Every 
Act of Parliament that has been passed dealing with food adulteration,,* 
the housing of the poor, sanitation, fraudulent trclde'marks, and the 
working hours and nature of employment of children, young persons, 
and women, is founded on the denial of the principle that competition 
is the true standard by which the conditions of labour may be fixed, 
and upoip: the substitution of the principle that competition is a 
proper test only when subject to certain limitations consisting of a 
purely arbitrary estimate of what is commonly called ‘ the standard 
6f'’life,’ So in interfering with free competition by checking the 
influx of destitute alien labour, no man need fear that he is running 
counter to any laws or rules of political economy as generally under¬ 
stood in the present day. And all that is asked is that competition 
should be limited to competition among ourselves—surely that is 
sufficiently severe to brace up the national fibre to the highest pitch, 
and that we be spared a species of competition which, after degrading 
us far below the lowest accepted standard of life, must crush those 
exposed to it oui? of existence altogether. 

No doubt now {hat the question of foreign immigration appeara 
to be coming within* the range of practical politics, the cry of 
‘Protection’ will be raised. The opposition to erecting any effec¬ 
tive barrier to the influx of destitute aliens is sure to be great. All 
those immediately interested in obtaining an unlimited supply of 
cheap labour will naturally oppose it. Their number is not large, 
but in capital in general they may find an ally, the strength of 
which cannot be over-estimated. Yet in taking up this attitude 
capital will be making a vast mistake. Capital has nothing to 
fear unless it insists on exacting conditions revolting to humanity. 
It may shiver at the preposterous tlieories promulgated in some 
quarters, and tremble at the violent language occasionally employed 
towards it in others; but alarm is groundless. It may rest perfectly 
secure in the common sense and intelligent moderation of the people, 
provided that it does not itself obscure their judgment by creating a. 
reaction'of feeling justified by a true appreciation of intolerable and 
unnecessary wrong. But capital is sometimes afflicted with defective 
vision, and those who desire to see an improvement in the condition 
of labour in the sweated trades must not be surprised if they find 
capital arrayed against them, and operating in mysterious ways. 
The best way in which it can attain its ends, without open opposition, 
is by obscuring ithe judgment of the people, and persuading them that 
in the desire to stop an alien immigration, a reaction towards protec¬ 
tion is concealed. It will be said that if we protect British labour 
against foreign labour working here, we must logically protect 
British labour against the products of foreign labour working abroad. 
And that argument is essentially sound. There is no real differ- 
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ence in principle between tbe two propositions— between excluding 
foreign labour apd excluding the products of foreign labour. But 
there is a vast difference in degree. Lancashire does not object 
at present to the competition of foreign cottons, but Lancashire 
would strongly object to having her mills filled with Coolies and 
Chinese. 

With greater force it is sometimes argued that prohibiting or 
' limiting the introduction of destitute aliens will fail to produce the 
anticipated good results; that it is the products of the labour that 
affect us, not the character of the labour: and that, as the labour 
exists, the country in which it is employed is a matter of indifference 
to us. 

That may be true; but it does not follow that it is true. You 
may have a development of the same industries in other countries 
by the same people. It may be that their cheap and nasty'goods 
would f\nd a market here. It may be that we should suffer from 
their competition in colonial and foreign markets.' But all -this is 
problematical; there is as much virtue in a ‘ may * as in an ‘ if.’ I 
have already spoken of the probability that tb^ese particular trades 
could and would be carried on successfully by us English, under con¬ 
ditions tolerably fair to lalx)ur,'were it not for the demoralising effect 
of an unlimited supply of cheap, destitute, ignorant, foreign labour, 
and it is unnecessary to consider that matte'^ ag^in. The practical, 
tangible question to be dealt with is the paralysing, demoralising, 
body-and-soul destroying effect upon our own people of placing them 
in direct com]^)etition with a lower type of ht^manity; with a class of 
labour more ignorant, more dependent, more destitute than they are, 
w*ith human beings willing to work and live under conditions in which 
an Englishman cannot work and live ; and able to exist in surroundings 
and under conditions as to food, clothing, bousing, and sanitation 
which make existence intolerable and impossible to English men and 
women. It is the actual physical presence of this lower type of 
human organism among us that is so objectionable. There is a vast 
difference between the competition of animate and inanimate matter, 
between dead goods and living men and women. It is the fatal and 
poisonous effect produced by the lower type upon those who come in 
contact with it, and upon the nation at large, that must be protested 
against. 

The bugbear of veiled protection is an appeal to ignorance, pre¬ 
judice, and sentiment, and so also is another argument likely to be 
used by those who object to limiting the supply of cheap outlandish 
labour. The ‘right of asylum' argument will he much heard of. 
A very honourable sentiment wiU be appealed to, and we shall be 
reminded that British soil has ever been free to all. We shall be 
told that these poor wretches are flying from religious persecution, 
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or are political refugees; and that, in closing our ports to them, 
we are departing from the best and noblest traditions of our fore¬ 
fathers. * , 

In the first place, it is manifestly impossible for any human being 
to judge accurately as*to the causes that impel or attract these aliens 
to our ports. But on the whole, it may be safely said that a dislike 
to military service, the efforts of agencies for procuring cheap labour, 
an ignorant belief that, because England* is a rich country, there 
must be any amount of work for any number of hands to do, per¬ 
secution’ of some kind at home, and a desire on the part of foreign 
potentates to rid themselves of a disagreeable element are the causes 
of the great and increasing stream of aliens flowing into our cities. 
As long as we receive foreigners without any restriction whatever, 
we are offering a direct premium to foreign Governments to expel 
any troublesome elements from the countries over which they rule. 
If we will take their social wreckage and combustible materials, we 
cannot .be surprised if an arbitrary ruler is only too pleased to rid 
himself of them gnd thrust them on our hands. The simplest way 
in the world of disposing of a difficulty is to cast it on somebody 
else’s shoulders. If we are kind enough to settle their social problems 
for them, we need feel no surprise tliat foreign powers should endea¬ 
vour to make their countries too hot to hold the individuals and 
classes that are making social problems inconveniently difficult for 
them to solve. 

Why is England to become not merely the workshop, hut the 
workhouse—the general^place for the relief of the destitute—for all 
the world? Are there no poor of our own among us ? Have we no 
semi-pauperised classes ? Do none among our thirty-seven millions 
fall out of the ranks through pliysical and mental and moral dis¬ 
abilities of various kinds ? Have we no problems created by our own 
circumstances and position—problems that will take all our wisdom, 
patience, courage to solve ? Is the future of our own countrymen so 
very plain before uS ? With ever-increasing expenditure and an in¬ 
elastic revenue, with aU nations commercially hostile to us, with a 
rapidly increasing people and unexpansive markets, with the wasting 
of agricultural population and the thronging of vast multitudes into 
great towns—with all these phenomena visible among us, have we 
so light a burden to bear that we can conscientiously hamper our- 
selvjes with an additional load ? I think not. Broad as is the British 
back, the weight of home-grown troubles may make it bend. Charity 
begins at home, and self-preservation is the first law of nature for 
nfitions as well as for men. 

Other nations who have much more room for foreign immigrants 
we can boast of take energetic means to protect themselves. 
The mere fact that in a country situated and constituted as is the 
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United States any legislation on this subject has been found necessary 
•aflfords ample food for reflection on our jmrt. Our islands contain,, a 
population of 37,^^40,283 on 121,115 square miles, or 311*6 to the 
mile; their territory consists of 3,585,790 square miles, and supports 
a population numbering 62,480,000, or 17'4 to the mile. With us 
agriculture is declining and affords employment to a yearly diminish¬ 
ing number of hands ; our chief industries are nearly stationary, our 
manufacturing centres are>i densely crowded, the country is full, no 
larger expansion can be looked for, we are beginning to jostle each 
other into the sea. In the United States, on the contrary, agriculture* 
is rapidly increasing—whole districts are every year put under contri¬ 
bution for food supply ; her main industries are growing ; her natural 
resources are not one quarter developed; she is capable of support¬ 
ing an enormously increased population, and she may confidently look 
forward to great expansion in every way. Yet with all these immense 
advantages, she is constantly devising more and more stringent mea¬ 
sures of self-protection. She is talking of mS-king*illiteracy a dis¬ 
qualification for the admission of immigrants. A Kll is now before 
Congress, endorsed by a joint Committee of the Senate and the 
House, providing for the exclusion of all persons who have ever 
^ lived at the public charge or been supported by charity,' or who 
have ever been convicted of crime. The joint Committee say in 
reporting the Bill:— ^ » 

The intention of immigration laws is not to restrict immigration, but to sift 
and separate desirable from undesirable immigrants, and to permit only those to 
land who have certain physical and moral qualities. The inadequacy of the pre¬ 
sent laws on the subject must be admitted, and there^ust come a time, far in the 
future, wlienthe country will suffer from an overcrowded population. The terri¬ 
tories and states can support seven times the present number of inhabitants, and 
it will be fifty years before statesmanship need apprehend a burden from the influx 
of desirable aliens. But there is a time, and always will be, when undesirable 
immigrants should be prohibited from landing in the country. 

All civilised nations find it necessary to protect themselves 
against a class of labour and a type of humanity which we alone 
admit without a qualm or thought. We alone take no thought for 
the morrow, but in blind recklessness or culpable stupidity, allow 
any quantity of any quality of human beings to precipitate themselves 
upon our shores. 

This has been called a workman's question; but assuredly it is 
not confined to them. ‘ If one member suffers, all the other members 
suffer with it.' Degraded labour is sure, in the long run, to avenge 
itself upon all classes above it. The lives that are being sacrificed 
are not as water spilt upon the ground, and if nothing is done to try 
and save them a terrible retribution will be exacted some day. JBut in 
one very practical sense it is a working man's question, for no 
Government can hope to deal thoroughly and effectually with these 
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grave scandals without the active, intelligent support, of those classes 
most immediately concerned. The wage-earners o^the country doj 

I believe, desire to see this evil put down, and will insist upon the 
application of efficient means without troubling their heads much 
over abstract theories* having nothing to do with the matter, or 
breaking their hearts if they are called Protectionists. 

c 

Dunraven. 
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Women or men, nuns or monks, it is difficult to say wliicli as they stand 
yellow-robed, shaven, old and wizened, on the steps of the Schway 
Dagon Pagoda, the temple that is the wonder of the world at Rangoon, 
Here the multitude of Jtemples first astonishes the spectators, just as 
the flower-like population, the little merry *brighl-eyed laughing 
women delight the eye later on. Burmah is fhe paradise of women. 
From the wdoked Queen of Theebaw, who murdered Seventy relations 
in a single day because they were in the wjiy (a good many people 
in England, I fancy, would gladly profit by the privilege of removing 
some of their own superfluous relations), to the pretty girls who coquet- 
tishly hold stalls in the bazaar, in order to maintain their independence, 
Burmah is the land of women par excellmc^ Women and priests— 
who is it said they were the two curses of humanity ? Well, here 
they are, and nobody seems much the worse for them. In the bazaars 
are women selling women’s things. Little tiny clogs and slippers of 
Cinderella-like dimensions and daintiness, ot the colours of the rain¬ 
bow, gold-embroidered, silver-embroidered, pearl-embroidered, high- 
heeled, iwinted-toed. Of Paris fashions you see nothing out here, 
and yet what strange and wondrous effects ! All Burmah is a lesson in 
colour, a feast for the artist eye, a mass of barbaric splendour, costly in¬ 
tricacy of carving, dazzling yellows, brilliant pink, rose madder, ceru¬ 
lean blue, burnt umber—a palette full of tints. Verily a paradise of 
open-air feasts, of fun and frolic, of dancing and singing children is 
Burmah, the home of the brightest, merriest, most good-tempered 
and good-hearted of children, who lounge in the sun, profiting by a 
climate and a soil that makes severe labour unnecessary. Flat faces 
have they, high cheek bones, narrow long intelligent eyes, hair plentiful 
and shiny, plaited in a long pigtail by both men and women, brushed 
up fashionably on the top of the head, and by the women decorated with 
flowers. The feminine dress of all classes consists of a plain loose 
white jacket reaching to below the waist, narrow sleeves (fashionable 
again), and a tight petticoat of silk clasped round their hips with a pin 
and managed when they walk with inimitable grace. From the back 
depends another piece which trails a little on the ground and resembles 
a scanty drawing-room Itrain. These pieces of silk are of the daintiest 
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and most artistic hues, generally of pale peach colour, shot with pink 
or yellow or pale gold. The yellow silk of Burmah is strong, rich in 
colour, and very durable and cheap. Add to thiS a gcarf of silk of 
some contrasting colour, and you have the Burmese costume complete, * 
simple, pretty and nic^ to look at. Flowers seem to be their ideal, 
and they themselves are £is like flowers as possible. Better-class 
houses have no walls, only sliding green shutters which, when opened 
as they are at night, disclose a vista of plants and flowers such that you 
seem verily to live in a garden. Out of doors the vegetation is green, 
rank, and luxuriant, while a moist warmth, insidious and deadly to 
the health of Europeans in the long run, gently fans your cheeks. 
Courtesy, degenerating among royalty to slavish grovelling, is the 
rule in Burmah. The king was formerly approached by his courtiers 
only crawling on the stomach, and servants wriggle and crawl still. 
Eich people wear diamonds in their hair and*disposed all over their 
persons, so that they literally blaze with jewels. The feminine court 
costume was a very quaint one. It was in the shape of a pair of stiff 
wings ending in a of tail, so that the lady could not possibly sit 
down, but as she was i^ntended to crawl in the royal presence this did 
not matter much. On the head was worn some kind of high head- 
gear resembling a helmet stuck as full of diamonds as a Christmas 
pudding of plums. The wings seem to have been made of wire 
covered with gold foB, aivi the appearance of the court beauties must 
have been quaint and ungainly, to say the least of it. 

The Bunnans almost realise the ideal of the Eomana, for they are 
always enfHe, perambulating the streets, adorned with flowers and 
surrounded by twinkling lights and coloured lanterns. Then the 
pw68, or dances, occupy a good deal of time; girls are brought up 
from their earliest infancy to exercise themselves in all manner of 
queer contortions. Their muscles are so pliant they can bend them¬ 
selves into any position they please, can turn their elbows inside out, 
and look as if they had no joints. Even little children may be seen 
practising steps and attitudes to the calm approval of their mothers 
seated idly in the doorway. 

The independence of Burmese women is remarkable. They 
manage their own affairs, hold stalls in the bazaar, with which no one 
interferes, marry when they choose, and divorce their husbands as 
soon as they please. Np jealous veils cover their feces, no melancholy 
purdah seclusion prevents them from mixing with the male sex. 
They flirt, dance, and laugh with as many admirers as they choose, 
and, last of all, they smoke—not dainty little cigarettes on the sly, 
taking a whiff whfle .they read a naughty French novel, as their 
European sisters do ; no, but cigars! Cigars longer than men use in 
Europe; cigars a foot long and two inches in citcumferenoe, their 
price about a penny, and they smoke them all day long. There, 
.ladies, tmensmcipab^ creatures, though you caU yourselves civilised, 
what do you think of that ? 
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The ear-boring ceremony, which marks the age of puberty both 
•for women find men/is a great event, and is celebrated with much 
solemnity and fasting. The earrings are very large, oonsistitig of 
square pieces *of jade or other stones, and weigh the ear down 
heavily. On these occasions boys begin tljeir training, submit 
to the ordeal of head shaving, and ritire into the monastery 
for a time, -for every young man is educated by the priests,,who are 
invariably treated with the greatest respect. Women have special 
festivals of their own ; flower oflferings, when piled-up big baskets of 
many-coloured blossoms are hung round and placed before a statue* 
of Buddha, while prayers and invocations are reverently repeated. 
But, in fact, religion enters everywhere into the life of the people; 
as far as the eye can reach there are incomparable pagodas ; teak- 
wood temples rise from among groves of palms, or quaint monstrous 
dragons lie half buried,in creepers ; the tinkle of innumerable bells 
tills the sweetly scented air, and statues of still impassive Buddhas 
seem to fix their far-off' meditative gaze upon you and smile placidly 
as you i}ass by, a victim still of the unrest and fev^ish excitement 
of modem existence. All around speaks of reTigion. Even the 
theatrical performances and puppet shows in* which the Burmans 
delight, and in the contemplation of which they will sit and crouch 
in the open street for hours, to the neglect of work or business, 
deal chiefly with sacred subjects, with fabulous incidents, culled 
from the lips of Buddha, or mythical &iry tales and x)oetical legends 
handed down verbally through the space of centuries. All day long 
they will sit listening to these quaint representations, interminably 
dull to European tastes, eating, smoking, chejring betel-nuts; the 
theatre a mere curtained-off' space, lighted by candles and lamps 
decorated with flags, and surrounded by a vast gaping, listening, 
interested population. 

Curious toys are sold all the way up the broad steps to the great 
pagodas—representations of horses, tigers, and elephants, made with 
joints and pulled by strings, so that they prance, crouch, run, or 
gambol like the animals they represent. The tigers have very supple 
cat-like bodies and loose claws, and are ingeniously arranged to seem 
as if they were really crouching and springing forward. With these, 
and dolls, and kite-flying, in which they are very proficient and most 
unwearied, time never hangs heavy for want of amusement. The 
kites are febout a foot square; they are made of strong thin paper, 
and the tail is only two or three inches long. The thread by which they 
are held is strong and drawn through a mixture of pounded glass and 
light starch to give it a sharp edge. Great art is required to fly a kite 
properly and to cut your adversary’s string shai^y without his being 
able to do the same to you. Two kinds of motion are practised— 
the wheeling and the quivering motion, which is very graceful and 
exactly like the flight of a bird. Kites are generally flown from the 
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flat roofs of houses, or in the open street, and it is a strange sight to 
see a grave Burman or Indian engaged for hours in such an apparently 
childish pursuit, and, while the contest lasts, profouildly absorbed in 
the excitement and interest of the game to the exclusion of all other 
mundane matters. On the full-moon evenings the feasts and pwia of 
the Burmese usually take'place, and then an avenue of stalls is laid 
out in tlje bazaar with all kinds of ornaments and jewellery, coloured 
glass, jade and silver betel boxes, while' music rings through the 
air, lights glimmer, and everything is bright with merry sounds and 
laughter, and sweet with the scent of flowers. , Burmah is noted for 
its bells and the fine tone of its gongs, which play an important part 
in all ceremonies, the ordinary dinner-gong being in fact an accessory 
of worship. The multitude of pagodas at first sight seems incom¬ 
prehensible ; the country positively bristles with them, in all stages 
of ruin and decay, and as the religion of Buddha is pure philosophy, 
one’s first feeling is that of natural surprise. Whom and what do they 
worship, and what is tlie meaning of these pagodas or relic-shrines ? 

When Buddha obtained enlightenment he announced that he had 
discovered the cause of all sorrow and suffering. It was only ignorance, 
or wrong-doing, or the love of self; get rid of that and sorrow ceases to 
exist, and ‘ the way,’ as Buddha called it, was explained by him, and 
the formula of the threefold refuge, ‘ I believe in Buddha, the law 
(dharma), and the order^^(saugha),’ instituted. -.While discountenanc¬ 
ing violent asceticism and torturing penances which the Jogis and 
other fanatics advocated, he preaches right conduct alone, rejects 
all selfish desires, all hankerings after pleasure or emotion. To'know 
the right, to live in peace, to be simple, temperate, benevolent, wise *; 
this is the way to attain saintship. The monks’ life is the best life. 
Monks are ordered to wander and preach, attired in a piece of yellow 
cloth tom in three, eating but once a day, and then only the alms 
given them by the faithful, as with eyes cast down they tender their 
begging bowl, or walk along in dignified and decorous attitude. 
They must not lie, only lean against a tree when sleeping, and in 
every instance practise sobriety and decency of life. Such were 
the first stringent rules of Buddhism, but by degrees these rules 
were relaxed; the monks built houses called monasteries and lived in 
them, and by the gifts of the faithful the monasteries were beautified 
and adorned until they grew to be marx^els of gold and carving. And 
then gradually, as the abstract emptiness of such a religion made 
itself felt, relics of Buddha began to be prized. Sacred memories 
gathered round the places where the great teacher had lived, 
taught, and preached; huge monuments were erected, the first 
protebly at his burial-place, where we are told, in the Life written by 
A^agosha, a devout Buddhist who lived about the first century of 
Christ, they burnt the body with sandal wood and sweet-scented oils 
and spices, and then, having placed fire under, they walked three 
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times round until it was consumed. Finally they placed the ashes 
tipon a tower for ipen and angels to wlore. The relics were divided into 
eight portions ^nd ^ven to eight different peoples, who' built topes, or 
stupas—^namely, great stone-faced mounds—over them. The large 
hall of worship was called a Chaiteya, and at *the east end of the 
temple was the shrine containing the relic. 

This worship of relics, then, was a kind of reverence paid to the 
memory of the holy Buddha, and not idolatry. On the other hand 
the ritual or worship consists in the repetition of the three-refuge 
formula, a kind of aspiration towards Buddha as the representation 
of all that is good and enlightened, and a help to the attaining such 
a state of holiness as will diminish the pains and frequency of future 
existence, and eventually lead to Nirvana. They worship no supreme 
being, but rather, like little children, they raise their minds in an 
attitude of reverence and faith in a kind of unspoken lifting up. It 
is more a sort of ' subjective yearning of the heart, moved by a feeling 
of want, than the homage of worship paid to a livinj^ and personal 
Deity.’ The Buddhists pray ‘ in the sense of ut^nng their souls’ 
desire.’ They have a hope, the hope of deliver|ince from sorrow: of 
admission into ‘ Maitreya ’ or the coming Buddha’s heaven, previous 
to the final rest (for even the gods are subject to death). Such, for 
instance, was the wish expressed by the pious Hiouin Tsang, the 
Chinese pilgrim to whom we are indebted fo» thh early accounts of 
Buddhism in India, when he was dying. ‘ I desire,’ said he, ‘ to see 
the merits of my good deeds returned on all mankind. I desire to be 
bom in the heaven called Tusita, to be admittejl among the disciples of 
Maitreya, and there to serve him as my tender ^nd affectionate lord, 
I desire to be born in future births here on earth, that I may accom¬ 
plish with imceasing zeal my duties to the Buddha, and at length 
arrive at the condition of perfect wisdom,’ ‘bodhi.’ The ordinary 
ritual in a Buddhist temple has thus been described;—‘ The people on 
entering the chapel prostrate themselves before the image of Buddha, 
or bend the body, with the palms of the hands touching each other, 
and the thumbs touching the forehead. They then repeat the three¬ 
fold formulary of protection, stating that they take refuge in the 
Buddha, the law and the Order, or they take upon' themselves a 
certain number of the ten obligations, the words being first ehaiited in 
Pali by the priest, or in his absence by a novice. Some fiowers and 
a little rice are placed on the altar, and a few coppers are thrown into 
a large vessel placed to receive them ; but no form of supplication is 
used. . • . When special offerings are made, or a ceremony attended 
that is out of the common course, it is usually vjith the expectation 
of receiving some specific boon which may be relative either to this 
world or the next. In Thibet, on the contrary, other Buddha Sattvas 
are invoked, and an elaborate ritual is gone through, strongly re¬ 
sembling that of, and by some supposed to be borrowed from, the 
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Homan CaiKolic Church. Everything in the later development of 
Buddhism is mystical and symboKc. The original IJlftSfiiVfl mOUnd Of 
tope represented a solid cube, based on a square J)latfpnn, to symbo¬ 
lise the earth, the dome figuring the air, and ‘ the railed structure on 
the top denotes the hteaven, where watch the four gods (indicated by 
eyes).*' This was the first rude expression of the Buddhist’s religious 
feeling when he enclosed a relic within this edifice, but later on, as the 
philosophy expanded and taste increased, the pagoda itself was 
evolved out of a desire to express more. ‘Above the cubical 
structure was erected a high staff with rings or umbrellas to denote 
world soaring above world to the uppermost empyrean. Now, it is 
this crowning pole, with its rings or umbrellas, that originated the 
idea of the pagoda. Each platform in this structure denotes a world, 
and as they tower upwards in beautifully decreasing size, they offer 
to the eye an effort of man to represent iff' stone the idea of the 
infinite. On each side of these platforms there are bells and tinkling 
copper leaves, to denote the eternal “music of the spheres,” and the 
beautifully car\^ed, balustrades and projecting eaves are ever described 
as proper emblems of the habitations of the happy beings who enjoy 
the presence of the Buddha’s dwelling in these sui^ematural regions.’ 

The Burmans are full of fanciful ideas; they call grey hairs ‘ the 
flag of the god of death, Yama; ’ they believe that during sleep the 
spirit roams at wiK, axd that, if awakened suddenly, the butterfly 
spirit might not be able to return, and you would die. Thus, even 
on pain of dismissal, a Burmese ser\'ant will not rouse you from 
sleep, but only hovers p.bout the room, making a little noise in the 
hope that you may" awaken of your own accord. Some of their 
hymns are very fine, and full of beautiful imagery. Here is an 
aspiration to Buddha from a funeral dirge: ‘ 0 Awgata (the en¬ 
lightened one), the Lord, the law, the order, the three gems, I bow 
me low. Grant me thy holy calm.’ Holy calm is indeed the ideal 
•of the Buddhist; no storm of passion, no wild desire, no longing of 
any kind, a mild benevolence, a universal charity; this is the right 
conduct and right feeling advocated by Buddha. Extracts innumer¬ 
able from his real or reported discourses prove this. ‘ Your evil 
thoughts and evil words but hurt yourself and not another; nothing 
so full of victory as patience.’ Again, ‘ The rich without contentment 
endure the pain of poverty: though poor, a contented man is rich 
indeed.’ 

The perfected Buddhist has, no doubt, no fears, no violent emo¬ 
tions ; his heart expands in benevolence; he is solely occupied in 
leading a pure and holy life, in diminishing his carnal wants and his 
<iseless desires. As he must be bom again and go through existence 
after existence, he is anxious to rise higher and higher in the social 
scale, to get nearer and nearer to the highest good. The less saintly 
Buddhist makes the best of this life, laughs and chatters, haggles 
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and chaffers, buys and sells with imperturbable good temper and un¬ 
affected CheerfutaeBflf * if be is rich, he is happy and mirthful • if 
he is poor, he,grows the more fitted for heaven. Meanwhile it hurts 
nobody to give alms, to build a pagoda, even if your successor should 
let it go utterly to ruin and rais6 another elsewhere on a spot he 
prefers, to hang flowers round the shrine, and murmur invocations at 
the feet of the solemn still-faced Buddha, to repeat the threefold 
formulary, and to mix up ihirth and religion, feasting and devotion in 
a manner somewhat similar to that practised by the population of. 
southern Italy. There is a childlike faith about such religion, with 
its simplicity of form and its floral offerings, which appeals especially 
to the feminine and artistic nature, and which tinges the life of a people 
with a peculiar charm and vividness of colouring. To reduce your 
personal wants, to practise benevolence, and to cultivate a habit of 
cheerfulness and patienbe may indeed be said to comprise the whole 
duty of man. Well is it for those who are able to ^accomplish such 
a programme, in the very simplicity of which lies th^ main hardship, 
rendered more difficult still in days of fierce excitement, of stress and 
strain, of morbid questionings and vain discontent. 

In conclusion, Buddhism possesses a high and pure morality, a 
code of active benevolence, a tendency towards the love of what is 
beautiful and to be venerated, and a spirit of universal tolerance that 
render it worthy of admiration and of carefifl study, and sufficiently 
explain its popularity with vast masses of mankind, 

’• Violet Gkeville. 
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THE STORY OF AN UNHAPPY QUEEN 


Few stories embodying so much of interest and romance, and withal 
so much of historical prominence, have remained more obscure and 
uncertain in many facts and details than that of the Konigsmarck 
tragedy, which stained the name and fame of^the Hanoverian Court 
in the year 1694. Sift matters which way we will, doubt rests upon 
many of the particulars, and, indeed, principally upon the all-import- 
ant question of the relations that existed between Konigsmarck and 
Sophia Dorothea, the ill-starred daughter of the Duke of Celle, and the 
consort of George Louis of Hanover, afterwards our George the First. 
One may always safely assume that the world's ill-nature will outrun 
anyone’s misdeeds: therefore, it is no wonder that the general belief 
was that she was unfaithml to her churlish and cruel husband. Her 
guilt has, however, not been proved, and, while the cynic and detractor 
may, if they please, assume the existence of misconduct, it is equally 
open to the charitable-^minority to believe that, in spite of her 
miSeraWe and neglected life, she remained true to her maniage-vow— 
at any rate, there are no more proofs of the one postulate than of the 
other. 

The marriage of the ill-assorted pair was negotiated by the two 
brothers: Ernst August, then Duke of Hanover, on the one hand, 
desiring that the large fortune possessed by his elder brother, the 
Duke of Celle, should Eventually pass to his branch of the family, 
while the latter, with the brilliant possibility of the British crown 
glittering on the horizon of the future, longed to secure to his 
daughter so splendid a position. Ernst August was eagerly seconded 
in Ids eflforts by his unscrupulous wife, Sophia, afterwards the famous 
Electress of Hanover. It mattered little that ever since the child’s 
birth she had regarded her with jealousy and dislike: these sentiments, 
she found, had to yield to the exigencies of her greed \ and it must be 
acknowledged that the position was exceptional and peculiar. 

In order to make the family arrangements of the brothers plain, 
it will be as well to state here their relative circumstances. When 
their father, Duke George, died, he left four sons—viz. Christian 
Louis, who succeeded to the Duchy of Celle; George William, who 
b^ame Duke of Hanover 5 John Frederick, and Ernst August. Chris- 
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tian Louis died in 1665, when his next brother, George William, 
became Duke oL Celle, and John Frederick became Duke of Hanover, 
and, when hejlied* in 1679, Ernst August, in his turn, succeeded to 
that Duchy. 

Sophia, Ernst August’s wife, was the daughter of Elizabeth, Queen 
of Bohemia— that bpautiful and unhappy princess who in her*own life 
and person continued to experience the long series of misfortnines that 
dogged the footsteps of th^Stuarts. She was the youngest child of her 
parents, and was endowed with rare gifts and intellectual powers. In 
the days of their early manhood she had won the admiration of both 
brothers, and George William, then Duke of Hanover, had offered her 
his hand, which she gladly accepted. Very shortly after his betrothal, 
however, he revolted against the prospective bonds of matrimony, 
and, in his eager desire to escape, bribed his younger brother, 
Ernst August, to asstfme them in his stead, Ernst August, who 
was - at this time possessed of neither dukedom nor estates, was by 
no means loth to listen to his brother’s proposal, and Sophia, who 
was a very clever, practical woman, was quite re^y to accommodate 
herself to any contingency that presented itself to her as an advan¬ 
tageous one. A sce 2 )tic in matters religious, of cultivated intellect, 
discerning, sarcastic, observant, she confronted the intricacies of life 
with a due regard to expediency rather than to any other con¬ 
sideration. At this crisis therefore, she «ho\red herself ready to 
adapt herself to the altered state of the Duke of Hanover’s mind, 
and when the suggestion was made by him that Ernst August should 
take his place as her betrothed, and on this condition enjoy the 
major part of tlie Hanoverian revenues, he (George William) bind¬ 
ing himself never to marry at all, so as to secure the succession to his 
brother, she not only showed not the smallest pique at thus being 
allotted and dealt with as a part of the movables, but she assured 
her brother, the Elector Palatine, who was somewhat staggered at 
the arrangement, that as far as she was concerned, so as she obtained 
a good establif:hment, it mattered not in tlie least which of the two 
brothers she married. Things having arrived at this satisfactory 
stage, the contract was signed and the marriage was solemnised. 

Although George William’s affection did not go the length of 
desiring Sophia in marriage, yet he was sufficiently drawn towards 
lier to find her companionship and a joint home with her and with his 
brother very pleasant and acceptable. Sophia had always commanded 
his admiration, and her esprit, vivacity, and wit proved a great 
attraction to him, while Ernst August, who was genuinely in love with 
his wife, suffered considerably from the pangs of jealousy; but he need 
have been under no apprehensions on this score, for Sophia had at 
this time a sincere regard for her husband, and besides, never, at any 
time of her life, did her^ heart play a prominent part in her history— 
her head had always complete ascendency; and thus George William’s 
presence was by no means a source of danger to her. 
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In 1662 the Cardinal Archbishop of Waxtenburg and Bishop of 
Osnaburg died, and Ernst August became, in accojrdance mth the* 
Treaty of Westptalia, Bisliop of Osnaburg, and thfther^he and SopWa 
betook themselves, and there lived for seventeen years, when they 
took possession of the'Dukedom of Hanover. 

Bereft of the companionship of his sister-in-law, George William, 
now forty years old, began once more to travel about the world and 
to visit other courts, and at Hesse he fell in with the Princesse de 
^Tarante, and desperately in love with her lady-in-waiting, Eleanore 
d’OlbreuBe, The latter was the daughter of a gentleman of noble 
birth in Poitou—one of the many French exiles who had fled from 
France at the time of the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
Eleanore was aware that his rank was too far above her own for there 
to be a question of marriage between them, but, though she recipro¬ 
cated his feelings, she was not one who couW be easily annexed to 
the ducal establishment, and for a long time she refused his advances. 
Sophia, like many another jjenetrating and acute person, failed in 
discrimination wbqxe her own vanity was concerned, and she believed 
that the influence thaf she had once wielded over her brother-in-law 
was an established and permanent one, and wholly unlikely to be 
nullified by any other. Far, therefore, from entertaining any fears 
that the liaison might prove a dangerous one in her interests, she 
believed that it wcAild ^ct as an additional protection against his 
contracting a legitimate one. It is true that she regarded this last 
contingency as a very remote one ; still, she had never been quite free 
from the uncomfoitable^ suspicion that the extraordinary renunciation 
of his rights at the time of her marriage with his brother was not as 
indisputably binding as its legal x^hraseology betokened. She there¬ 
fore resolved to try and procure for him the realisation of his 
wishes. Some accounts assert that a morganatic marriage was 
solemnised in 1665 ; but it is a fact that no ceremony whatever took 
place, or, as Sophia sarcastically put it, ‘ the ceremony was a silent 
one.’ A liaison unsanctioned by the Church it undoubtedly was. 

‘ Religious-minded persons,’ said the. perspicuous and epigrammatic 
Sophia, in all of whose observations sparkle grains of wit and humour, 

‘ consider this as a marriage before God, which I very much prefer 
to its being so considered before man.’ In 1666 Eleanore gave 
birth to a daughter, but before thw time Sophia had begun to 
entertain doubts as to the wisdom of her actions in bringing these 


two together. She had expected to find in Eleanore a subservient 
follower, grateful for past favours, and submissive to her wishes, and 


behold, she was, in spite of her equivocal position, a dignified lady, 
an independent thinker, and an accomplished intellectual rival. 

When John Frederick died and Ernst August succeeded to 
Ifenover, transferring himself and his court thither, the two families 
were brought into much closer proximity. By this time George 
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William had married the mother of his child, and thus sealed a 
•perpetual code of warfare between the two branches of the family. 
As it was an accorftplished fact, however, the Duke and Duchess of 

Hanover agree*d that so rich an inheritance had better not be lost to 
them and to their heirs by reason of any false ^ride, so they resolved 
to do their best to bring about an alliance*between their son and the 
daughter of the despised Eleanore d’Olbreuse, and, after a good deal of 
manceuvring, an engagement was formed between the cousins. 
Sophia Dorothea had been well and carefully brought up; she was 
of high spirit, happy temperament, and joyous nature; and when' 
she was sixteen there were many aspirants for her hand amongst the 
princely houses of Europe. That Philippe von Konigsmarck was a 
j>T6tendant, and one favoured by the young girl herself, we think 
there is little doubt, and he was a frequent visitor at the court of 
Celle. 

Philippe’s family was neither insignificant nor obscure. His 
father and grandfather had distinguished themselves in the wars 
of Europe; the latter, a German by birth, having placed his sword 
at the disposal of the King of Sweden, and crowned a long and bril¬ 
liant career by the capture of Prague; while tlie former fought for 
the Venetian Republic, and was named Qeneraliasimo by the Vene¬ 
tians. The Konigsmarck family were noteworthy examples of one of 
the characteristics of the age—viz. the eagerness with which men 
sundered the ties of country and kindred and gave their services 
to foreign sovereigns, and were not infrequently thus compelled to 
fight against their own. The young Konigsmarcks—for there were 
two—were well known and eagerly welcomed* at most of the Euro¬ 
pean courts; indeed, the young cavaliers, Charles and Philippe, 
were renowned in their own persons for their deeds of valour, their 
dexterity in feats of arms, their extraordinary beauty, their lively 
wit, and their high-bred gallantry. Charles, the elder, achieved an 
unpleasant notoriety in London by designing and decreeing the 
murder of Mr. Thynne—a deed from the fatal punishment of which 
he was rescued by the intervention of the English monarch; and 
he afterwards laid down his life on the battle-field, in the attempt to 
redeem his blighted honour. 

There is no doubt that the foundation of Philippe’s unhappy 
love was laid at Celle. Sophia Dorothea’s resistance to her father’s 
will was useless, and she was compelled to become the wife of a 
Prince who was in after-days to justify her feelings of antipathy. 

Every member of the femily of the House of Hanover was brave, 
and Prince George was no exception to the rule. When but fifteen, 
he fought at Cosnabruck, and later on he servecf in many campaigns, 
and distinguished himself in them. But neither military prowess 
nor adventures, neither youth nor any other quality, could break 
down the stolid reticence* of his apathetic nature. Taciturn, moody, 
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and sullen, he possessed neither the charm of manner to touch the 
feelings of a young girl, nor the 'warmth of heart that would have * 
made him naturally desirous of doing so. He simply accepted the 

situation as one of political necessity. Gold and calculating, selfish 

and imperturbable, evetry gracious attribute of youth was wanting in 
his character. During thdir engagement he showed her none of the 
attentions of a lover, and, indeed, little of the courtesy of a gentleman. 
What wonder that tlie prospect before her repulsed and mortified 
her? Brought up at Celle, the centre of a loving circle, the pride of 
"her father, the idol of her mother, her unclouded youth was but an 
ill preparation for the stormy days that wrecked her life. But even 
the cold impartiality of a curious and scrutinising posterity hesi¬ 
tates unflincliingly to pronounce her guilty, although Thackeray 
dismisses the doubt in a few contemptuous sentences, in his other¬ 
wise delightful and interesting account of the doings in Hanover 
in tlie days of the Electors. 

At the time \)f Sophia Dorothea’s marriage in 1682 there lived in 
a somewhat invidious position—at least we should think so in these 
days—two sisters, of whose origin and experiences a few words must 
be said. Elizabeth and Catherine were the daughters of a certain 
Count Meissenburg, who, whetlier of high or humble origin, will here 
be best described as a chevalier dHnduatHe. His two daughters 
were both beautiful,i)otl 4 ,manoeuvring, both wise in their generation, 
and both shared the propensities and ambition of their father; and, 
after much travelling about in different countries, their pecuniary re¬ 
sources being well-nigh exhausted, they had all several years before 
this time betaken themselves to the lively little court of Osnabiirg, 
where they met with so much appreciation that, about the year 
1663, they took up their abode there, and we hear no more of their 
father, who, we conclude, having found a refuge for his daughters, 
left them to work oi}t their own fortunes under the pastoral care 
and vigilance of the Bishop of Osnaburg. Elizabeth, the elder, was 
twenty-one at this time. She was tall and handsome, with a bril¬ 
liant complexion, and bold black eyes, and her conversation was lively 
and witty. She was obsequious and servile to her superiors, and 
arrogant and insolent to her inferiors. Messrs. Platen and Busche 
filled the posts of governors to two of the young Princes, and whether 
they fell victims to the charms of these very intriguing young ladies, 
or whether they shrewdly availed themselves of the possibilities of 
the situation, we know not; all we do know is that M. Platen 
married Elizabeth and M. Busche espoused the other; that hence¬ 
forward they were attached to the episcopal court at Osnaburg, and 
followed it when it removed to Hanover; that Elizabeth became the 
reigning favourite with Ernst August; and that the mari com- 
pJaisant rose higher and higher at court, until he found himself a 
Count, and chamberlain to his master. 
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Of Ernst August’s conjugal infidelities—^provided they did not 
interfere with the exercise of her will and pleasure, or with her 
political influence*—Sophia was not in the least jealous; and it is 
likely that thfe absence of this inconvenient but common propen¬ 
sity riveted her sway over her husband mor® effectually than the 
presence of many a nobler trait would have done. But EmshAugust 
had enough good sense to rely on the wisdom of her couqsels, and 
thus it was that Sophia b^d no objection to Madame von Platen 
enjoying the monopoly of what it is quite possible Ernst August 
called his heart, provided that her head was permitted to rule the * 
Duchy. George Louis stood in the same relationship to Busche and 
his wife as did his father to Platen and his; but George had just 
decency enough to dismiss Madame de Busche before his wife’s 
arrival at Hanover. 

We hear but few details concerning the young Princess in the 
early days of her residence there. It was impossible for the most 
fastidious to criticise her manner, which Was full of grace and 
courtesy. Dignified, and at the same time cordial* to such of her 
father-in-law’s court as were worthy of her regafd, to Madame von 
Platen she extended the coldest and most distant of recognitions. 
At this time the Elector showed his beautiful though somewhat 
alarming daughter-in-law a consideration and respect that he was 
not in the habit of according to others, and^for .^his reason Madame 
von Platen dared not at first display the resentment and rancour 
that the superiority of the newly-arrived Princess caused her to ex¬ 
perience. Sophia Dorothea’s pure mind and simple dignity, and her 
respectful submission to her husband’s relatibns, won insensibly tlie 
temporary regard of her mother-in-law; and George himself, though 
it is impossible to say that he loved her, at all events felt a kind of 
pride in and lethargic admiration of her superiority, while Madame von 
Platen watched the growing influence of the youthful Princess .with 
angry jealousy. The birth of a son (afterwards George the Second) 
changed the current of her life, and she became for a time happier 
in her uncongenial home than she had ever hoped to be. 

The star of Hanover seemed to be in the ascendant at this time, 
and the dignity of Elector was granted to Ernst August, while the 
chances of the British crown becoming vested in the Electress ap¬ 
peared to be increasing. Time went on, and Countess Platen’s in¬ 
fluence over the Elector did not diminish. Unscrupulous and false, 
no means were too base whereby to obtain her ends; and modem 
and ancient history too must be very diligently passed in review 
before so depraved and demoralised, so cormpt and debased a nature 
will present itself for the student’s consideration. Sophia Dorothea 
did not possess the art of dissimulation; and the contempt and dis¬ 
gust that she felt for her enemy were not disguised ;*neither, unfor¬ 
tunately, did she veil her sentiments when conversing with others; 
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and Madame von Platen resolved, if it were in any way possible, to 
compass the ruin of the woman she hated. The contest was an* 
unequal one. Elizabeth von Platen was endowed wilh unscrupulous¬ 
ness, with violent passions, with an unrelenting hatred of all who 
opposed her, and, lastly, with the full confidence of the Elector, and 
with what, for want of a better or worse name, we will call his love. 
Her detestation of the Princess knew no bounds; jealousy, fury at 
the manner in which she knew she had e3q)ressed herself concerning 
her, her youth, her beauty, her dignity—all combined to bring Sophia 
‘Dorothea within the scope of Madame von Platen’s poisonous malevo¬ 
lence. On the other hand the Princess stood alone in her unguarded 
youth: her husband’s admiration was not of long duration; but she 
went upon her way rejoicing in the sole happiness that was per¬ 
mitted her—that of the care and love of her children—dangerously 
indifferent to the perils that beset her path, an(Jthaughtily ignoring the 
venomous serpent that hissed at her feet. Soon Madame von Platen 
began to intrigue for the return of her sister, hoping that the latter 
might regain soAe of her old influence over the Electoral Prince, and 
thus destroy one that she dreaded and feared. But Catherine had lost 
all her power over her former lover, so Madame von Platen turned her 
mind to another scheme. To beauty, wit, and refinement George was 
wholly callous, and his wife’s superiority, if it j>leased him at first, now 
bored and oppressed tiim^ He therefore souglit relief in the society of 
one of the ugliest and most ungainly ladies of the court, oneMelusine 
von 8chulenburg, whose leanness and general gawkiness had won for 
her the sobriquet of * the Maypole,’ together with the half-sur¬ 
prised, half-amused agtnazement of his mother—not so much at his 
disloyalty to his young wife, as at the selection he had made in a 
mistress. We may, however, remind ourselves that George was not 
prejudiced in favour of leanness only, for we have Horace Walpole’s 
graphic and emphatic description of Lady Darlington, whose ten¬ 
dencies were wholly in the other direction ; and when he landed in 
England, to take possession of his throne, and drove to London in his 
gilded coach surrounded by his seraglio, the mob that had assembled 
to gaze, to shout, and to criticise was shocked at, and much more 
disagreeably affected by, its hideous component parts than at the im¬ 
morality of the existence of such an appanage. 

It was not long before the new liaison became known to all the 
Hanoverian society—a scandal soon becomes everyone’s property—and 
the meetings which took place at the house of the Platens became 
the talk of the town. With the coarse indifference which the Prince 
habitually displayed to the more refined usages of society, he talked 
openly of his connection with Melusine, and although Sophia 
Dorothea may not have been wounded in heart by his infidelity, she 
was-bitterly mortified by the unconcealed insult, while Madame von 
Platen looked on and rejoiced at every stab that was inflicted on her 
rival’s pride. 
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About this time an event took place that was destined to have a 
lerious effect on^the fortunes of Sophia Dorothea; but we are not 
told by what evil thance or unhappy design it befell that Philippe 
von Konigsmarck entered the service of the Elector of Hanover, 
The understanding that probably had once existed between him and 
the Princess was suspected by all the cohrt, and when the- young 
colonel first made his appearance, all eyes were turned upon, her, the 
well-known relations of her husband and herself adding interest to 
the scrutiny. Attired in the brilliant uniform of the Hanoverian 
Guard, Philippe von Konigsmarck entered the state-chamber where * 
the court was assembled with all the self-possession and audacity 
which formed a part of the charm which he flung over those with 
whom he came in contact. His tall and comely figure, his face 
bronzed by the suns of his various campaigns, his haughty eye, 
his dignified and courteous manners, all commanded the admiration 
of the whole assembly, and when he made his obeisance to the 
Princess he neither flinched nor faltered, Bu^ Elizabeth von Platen 
—how shall w’e describe the effect that had the appearance upon 
her of the handsome young soldier of twenty-seven years? She 
had arrived with the intention of watching for signs of emotion on 
both their parts, in the hope of getting more grist for the mill in 
which she expected to grind Sophia Dorothea, but on the entry of 
Pliilippe she was so struck with admiraticjn at the young man’s 
beauty and at his distinguished air that, for a time, at any rate, she 
occupied herself no more with Sophia Dorothea. No one—^be it 
man or woman—^was ever unconscious of making such an effect on 
another as did Philippe von Konigsmarck on Elizabeth von Platen ; 
therefore, we may be sure that the former (who was nothing if not 
vain) was fully alive to his conquest. Civility costs nothing, and 
buys most things; therefore, if ho did not reciprocate her admira¬ 
tion, he at any rate received with smiles and gallantry the homage 
offered up at his shrine. 

Meanwhile the Princess, in spite of her outward calm, was agitated 
and miserable—was it possible that she should be otherwise ? All 
the events of her early youth crowded iuto her remembrance—her 
joyous childhood, her heavy sorrows, the happy hours she had spent 
in Philippe’s society,—and all this time he made no sign! He 
seemed to have no recollection of the old days, and before he had 
been long at Hanover he passed rapidly from one stage of intimacy 
with Madame von Platen to another. Everyone, except the Elector, 
was aware of the nature of the liaison, and Sophia Dorothea watched 
them with indignation and amazement. She had one faithful and 
affectionate follower in the person of one of her ladies, Mademoiselle 
von Knesebeck, and it is likely that she confided her sorrows to her; 
at all events, she was au fait of them at the time of which wc are 
speaking. What had really passed between the Princess and Philippe 
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in the old days we have no means of ascertaining, but it is certain 
that the poor Princess suffered untold agonies in ev/sry feeling that a 
woman holds dear—in the remembrance of her "fomier love, in the 
indifference and insults of her husband, in the mortification of 
beholding one whom fthe, alas! had never ceased to remember with 
tenderness and affection ^apparently in the toils of her relentless 
enemy:'all plunged her into a sea of agony and despair. 

It is probable that Philippe came to Hanover filled with the hope 
of inspiring the Princess with renewed love for himself, and grasped 
the opportunity that offered itself of entering the Hanoverian service; 
still, the springs of action can seldom be traced to all their sources, 
and it is probable that this tragedy, like many another, owed its evo¬ 
lution to minor accidents and conditions which, as frequently happens, 
tend to one end. Skilled as was Konigsmarck in all manner of decep¬ 
tion and intrigue, he was no match for the deptuved and wicked woman 
to whom he had become an object of passion, and with whom he was 
measuring hearts and swords. If his weapons were keen, hers were 
poisoned, and such^lovc as she cherished for the young Adonis could be 
—and was—easily tupied to hatred. He was carried further than he 
intended in his relations with her—such liaisons are not easily kept 
under control—and the too obvious trouble and anxiety of the Prin¬ 
cess were not displeasing to him. He was constantly in her mind, 
which was in a sta!te little short of martyrdom, and his own heart 
beat with a renewal of the old love. A secret understanding was 
established between them; letters passed; interviews took place— 
although Mademoiselle yon Knesebeck, in her Memoirs (which, how¬ 
ever, we have not been fortunate enough to obtain), earnestly insists 
on the innocence of the liaison, and asserts that she was always 
present at their meetings. Konigsmarck, she says, often related to 
them the history of liis adventures; he was remarkably clever and 
amusing, and an excellent raconteur, lie ridiculed the whole court, 
sparing neither the Elector nor Madame von Platen, while Sophia 
Dorothea, who was full of appreciative humour, enjoyed the stories 
and anecdotes of the nimble-witted Philippe, who was in the habit 
of illustrating them with mimicry, in which accomplishment he was an 
adept. Sophia Dorothea was in so miserable a plight at Hanover 
that it would have been almost past the power of human 
endurance to suffer the dreariness and solitude of her position, 
and yet turn aside from the hand of s 3 Tnpathy and affection 
that was extended to her. Soon, however, Madame von Platen 
suspected the intimacy. She employed spies, and, although 
she obtained intelligence of their correspondence and of their meet¬ 
ings, she could not procure proofs of what she sought to discover and 
to reveal, and, as her jealousy increased, her resolution to ruin the 
Princess became more and more pronounced. Philippe now began 
to realise that his position demanded the utmost care and circum- 
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spection, while Madame von Platen pursued her plans with the 
tllector, guiding ^-hem into the channel intob which she desired them 
to flow. The Ijitter was wholly unsuspicious of her own relations with 
the young Count, but she became so convinced of his falseness to herself, 
that she lost no time in announcing to Ernst August, not what she 
knew, but what she was resolved he should believe. Ernst August was a 
man who avoided, as much as he was able, all the annoyances«and dis¬ 
agreeables of life, and it was in vain that she sought to rouse him to 
the execution of some violent deed. All that he would consent to do 
was to banish the offender—a punishment that she by no means 
approved. She dared not, however, cavil at the sentence, and the 
Count was commanded to appear before the Elector. ‘ I know all,’ 
he said as Philijjpe stood before him, amazed and silent; ‘ I will not 
enter into any explanation with you, but you must at once leave 
Hanover, and remembef»that you are being treated with the utmost 
leniency.’ Astonished and dismayed, Philippe could only obey. He 
quitted Hanover, ostensibly on leave, and furnished*with a kindly 
letter from Ernst August to the Elector of Saxony, giving him 
we know not what excuse for the sudden resolve, and to Dresden 
Philippe betook himself. Here we must leave him for a while, 
and return to follow the fortunes of the Princess, and watch 
the shadows that were gathering about her. Her position must 
be considered: she was not only friendless tod alone, but at 
the mercy of her foe, and in the midst of enemies and spies. 
She may have—she probably did—corresponded with Philippe, 
but, in whatever she did amiss, it was but tlje natural development 
of a miserable position, into which she had been thrust through no 
fault of her own. She took her accustomed place at court, but the 
Elector and Electress hardly ever addressed her, and she was, as it 
were, ostracised; while an ominous calm, such as precedes a tempest, 
reigned over all the society, and Sophia Dorothea remained proudly 
isolated from them all. Such a condition of things could not hist 
long. Maddened by her solitude, she commenced a correspondence 
with the Duke of Wolfenbiittel, resolving to throw herself on his 
generosity, to take refuge at his court, and from thence to commence 
an action for a divorce. In her ignorance of the ways of the world, 
she resolved to communicate her intentions to Philippe and enlist 
his aid, and she wrote at once to him at Dresden. Konigsmarck, 
who was more skilled in such matters, does not seem to have approved 
the scheme; and Sophia Dorothea, whose nature was eager and 
impetuous, severely reproached him for his unwillingness. Whatever 
were his faults, however, delay and temporising ^ere not amongst the 
number, so in response to her representations he threw wisdom to 
the winds and returned, putting himself unreservedly into her hands 
to carry out her wishes, apd flinging himself into the scheme with all 
the romantic ardour and passion that distinguished him. Ha 
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had not yet definitely quitted the service of Ernst August, but the 
Elector of Saxony Imd offered him the rank of general in his, ancf 
Philippe returned to Hanover for the ostensible* purpose of asking 
Ernst August’s formal leave to resign his commission in order to 
profit by this offer. • 

When he arrived the correspondence with the Duke of Wolfen- 
biittel was still in progress. Letters were not quickly exchanged 
between distant points, and it was still uncertain when all the ar¬ 
rangements dependent on the Duke’s reply and instructions would 
be completed. Although Ernst August at once sanctioned Konigs- 
marck’s exchange, the latter stiU lingered on at Hanover, somewhat 
to the surprise of the court,, which, we may be sure, watched his 
movements with curious scrutiny. The fate of the Princess trembled 
in the balance, and depended entirely on the skiU and diplomacy that 
lie could bring to bear on the manipulatioir of the circumstances. 
He was in the meantime too anxious and preoccupied to heed 
Madame von Platen, but when she at length realised that he finally 
and impatiently refused her proffered love, her fury knew no bounds. 
Eevenge she promised herself, and that of so terrible a nature that 
the Elector, she well knew, would not countenance; and while matters 
were at this point the answer came from Wolfenbiittel, and, what was 
more, proved eminently satisfactory. The two ducal families were not 
on cordial terms, arid perhaps this fact induced the Duke to open his 
iloors to the Princess who so pathetically craved his pity and hos¬ 
pitality. Whatever means Philippe and Sophia Dorothea took of 
communicating with ope another, Madame von Platen was fully 
informed of them alh Smarting under the impatient scorn which 
the imprudent and reckless young man did not hesitate now to 
betray, she resolved on his death. 

In some accounts it is stated that she engaged some Italians 
for this purpose, and, although they are highly coloured, there are 
grounds for believing this, rather than that the soldiers of the 
guard were bribed to do the horrible deed. The fact is that these 
latter were employed by the Elector for the simple and lawful 
purpose of arresting the Count. The projected plan of the elopement 
had been made known to him the day before its proposed execution, 
and, in order to frustrate the design, he had signed the order for 
Konigsmarck’s arrest in all good faith. This important point 
settled, Madame von Platen gave her instructions to her hirdings, 
whom she associated with the men who were to carry out the Elector’s 
order. These latter could speak no Italian, while the Italians could 
speak no German, sq that no communication was possible between 
them. No time was to be lost, for the next evening was determined 
on for the now fully-arranged journey to Wolfenbiittel, when Philippe 
received, to his unutterable astonishment, the following note from 
Mademoiselle von Knesebeck: 
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M. le Comte;—Ma Prmceeee d^ire de vous voir; elle ne peut vous tolre, 
•ayant brdld la main, et m’a ordonn6 de vous feire sgavoir que vous pouvez vous 
readre ce soir cbez elle par le petit escaber comtne autrefois; elle parait inqui^te 
de votre silence. • A Dieu tirez bient6t do doubte la plus aymable priucesse du 
moude. 

The unfortunate lady-in-waiting had been waylaid in the .passage 
of the palace by Madame von Platen, had been taken to the.chamber 
of the latter, and forced, under threats of death, to write these words. 
No sooner had she done so than she was conveyed to prison for 
fear that she should bear witness to the actioUi 

The mysterious note that Philippe had found in his room had 
filled him with surprise and doubt. He could not feel sure that the 
letter was genuine, for he knew they were surrounded by spies; while, 
on the other hand, if it should really have emanated from her, what 
would she, what could think if he failed to obey her summons ? 
Every detail for the journey to Wolfenbiittel had been arranged, 
and the next evening they fondly hoped wohld see them on their 
way thither, and the cruel Hanoverian ties broken asifnder. Still, she 
might have some further injunction to give him, hS conjectured, some 
warning to impart, some necessary change in lier plans to request— 
which she could not dare to entrust to paper; and Philippe, through 
whose active brain all these possibilities flew, passed out into the 
warm July night to fulfil the duties that loye a»d chivalry imposed 
upon him. 

The way to the Princess’s apartment lay through a vast hall, called 
the Kitter-Saal. It was hung round with tapestry; at one end 
there was a large Gothic stove—so high andf Vjde that it resembled 
a monumental edifice—and at the other a short flight of stairs lead¬ 
ing to the Princess’s chamber. Philippe entered and crossed the hall, 
which was feebly lighted by a small flickering lamp, and passing quickly 
through the room, sprang lightly and rapidly up the stair, went along 
a short passage, and tapped gently at the Princess’s door. It was 
immediately opened by an attendant, who displayed the greatest 
astonishment at seeing him. Anxious and doubtful, Philippe pushed 
past her, and without further ceremony entered the room. The 
Princess was amazed and alarmed when she saw who it was, and at 
once scented danger. He hastily produced the note that Mademoiselle 
von Knesebeck had written, and learnt to his consternation that 
the latter had not been seen since the morning, and that the Princess 
knew nothing of the communication whatever. Beside herself with 
fear, but grasping the situation at once, she besought Philippe to 
quit the palace instantly, and, after impressing a kiss upon her hand, 
he turned upon his heel to retrace his steps. He passed along the 
passage, went down the stair, and paused for a moment at its foot. 
The whole episode had covered so short a space of time, the discovery 
of the treachery had been so instantaneous and its pmport so con- 
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elusive, that he had had no time for reflection, or to form any distinct 
plan pther than to quflp the precincts of the pala^ as quickly as 
he could. He had thought as he paused that he llear^, a slight noise 
in the direction of the stove, but -when he stopped it had ceased. In 
order to gain the ouMde of the building he was compelled to leave it 
by the same door by which he had entered, and this necessitated his 
passing by the stove. He could see nothing clGRTly; the shadows 
flickered indistinctly, and he intuitively ifiisheathed his sword as he 
, strode across the intervening space. Just as he was about to pass 
the stove three men emerged from its deep shadow and barred the 
way, and Philippe knew that he was caught like a rat in a trap. He 
halted and prepared to sell his life as dearly as might be. Two of the . 
men set upon him, but he was a fine and skilful swordsman, and he 
defended himself dexterously and courageously. He wounded one 
man, and contrived to place himself with hi^back to the wall. At 
the moment of attack^he had been encumbered by the cloak which 
he had assumed^for the puq)Ose of disguise, but when the fight had 
begun he had flung it to the ground in order that his movements 
should be unimpeded. Disabling another of his antagonists by a 
swift movement he began to manoeuvre and edge towards the door, 
hoping thus to improve his chances of escape; but one of the men 
picked up the cloak, and, flinging it over Philippe's head, thus 
obscured his sight,^ while two men who had joined the others 
poignarded him. He fell. ‘ The Princess is innocent,' he gasped, as 
he lay on the floor at the mercy of his antagonists. And now like a 
serpent from out its l^ole emerged the fiend who had planned this 
ghastly revenge, unwilling that her quondam and faithless lover 
should expiate his crime and that she should not witness his agony. 
She had hidden herself behind the tapestry, there to behold her 
horrible order executed, and to gloat over the fulfilment of her 
vengeance. When she glided up Konigsmarck still lived. ‘ Kill me,' 
h^ breathed, ‘ but spare the Princess.’ * Bind him with cords,’ said 
the woman, when she saw that he was alive. The men lifted him 
to his feet, but the blood poured from the wounds of the dying 
man, and he fell heavily to the ground. She endeavoured to extract 
a confessiop from his foiling lips, but so long as life and sense were 
left he remained true to his honour and his love, ‘ The Princess is 
innocent,’ he murmured, as the ferocious woman stood quivering with 
hatred, rage, and black revenge over his dying form; and while he 
was still muttering his expiring testimony to the innocence of her 
for whom he suffered, she raised her foot, encased in its high wooden- 
heeled shoe, and, placing it on his mouth, she stamped out his last 
expiring breath. 

In his desperate resistance Philippe had killed two of the guards, 
and had wounded two of the Italians; but it was one of the 
court etnploy^s who had flung the cloak over him, thinking to 
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secure his arrest. The Princess became cognisant of the scuffle 
Jjy the noisy barking of a little pet dog, and on her opening 
the door of hei' chamber it rushed down the stair, followed by 
its mistress. •As she descended, the lifeless form of Philippe was 
in the act of being carried away by two of the men, and, as the horror 
of the scene presented itself to her, her strength failed;—she made 
a desperate effort to call for help, and fainted. The murderers left 
their victim, carried her ipto her own room, laid her on a conch, 
locked the door from the outside, and, after conveying the Count's 
dead body to an underground room, returned to the Ritter-Saal. 

Immediately after the consummation of the tragedy Madame 
von Platen had hastened to the Elector’s apartment to im|mrt the 
news of the catastrophe to his horrified ears, and, leaving him half- 
dead with fear and remorse, had returned herself to see that all 
traces of the crime wejg as far as possible removed—a task in which 
she herself assisted with energy and despatch. The unutterable 
horror of the event, though it distracted the Prineess, and over- 
wlielmed her with grief and despair, neitlier crushed her nor daunted 
her courage. In her own mind she felt no doubt 'whatever that the 
Elector, as well as her husband and Madame von Platen, were im¬ 
plicated in the foul deed. Horror, disgust, and hatred for the per- 
]»etrators of the murder were her oveq)owering emotions, and when 
her women entered her chamber the next moiming her resolution 
was taken. She sent a message to the Elector that she desired to 
speak with him. The Electoral Prince, who had been absent from 
Hanover for four and twenty houi's, had arrived early in the morning 
from his hunting-box, and had been received by his father, who im- 
})arled to him the shocking event that had so overwhelmed him with 
ahirm and dismay. George received the news with no less con¬ 
sternation. Who could foretell the sequel of such a disaster? upon 
whom would rest the imputation of the crime ? Obeying the 
haughty summons of the Princess, Ernst August, followed by his 
son, entered her apartment, and the two stood before her in trepida¬ 
tion and alarm. After a moment’s silence, during which she surveyed 
them both with unflinching scorn and horror, ‘ I have but a very few 
words to say to you,’ she said ; * I wiU not lower myself by assuring 
you of my innocence. I acknowledge the fault that permitted 
Konigsmarck to hold a place in my heart; but the rest of my life 
shall be dedicated to my repentance. I have been the cause of his 
death, and to me it remains to avenge it, if it lays in my power.’ 
The Elector, whose courage deserted him during the interview, im¬ 
plored her to be reasonable, and to reflect. He was indeed unused 
to such deeds, unskilled in the intricacies of assassination; he knew 
not what to think, what to say. His chief terror was, if the murder 
became known, that it would be laid at his door, and he assured 
her in passionate and agitated language that the fatal result was due 
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to Konigsmarck*s resistance to his arrest, and that there was but 
one means whereby the terrible affair could be withheld from public 
notoriety and scandal, aftd she must now set herself to live peaceably 
with the Prince her husband. ‘ Sir/ she answered, ^ I will never live 
with Konigsmarck’s murderer. If I am compelled to do so it will 
only be to avenge lus death.* Seeing that no impression COUld be 
made upon her, the Elector quitted the room, beckoning his son, 
who had not spoken one word during the interview, to follow him, 
which he required no second bidding to db. 

r Ijcgal proceedings were shortly after commenced against the 
Princess for infidelity to her husband. She was severely interrogated, 
but nothing intimidated her or caused her to answer the questions 
put to her with any confusion, and when asked if it were true that 
she intended to fly to Wolfenbiittel, she replied in the affirmative, 
but no other attempt to convict her out of her own mouth was 
successful. She met intimidation with sdPenity, persuasion with 
contempt and indifference, and the inquisitors were foiled. When 
all these means,had failed to induce confession, one more endeavour 
was made, which ^surpassed all former ones in infamy and baseness. 
An altar was erectedrin her apartment, candles were lit, ecclesiastics 
summoned, and there, in the presence of certain members of the 
court, the oflBciating priest exhorted the suffering and insulted 
woman to confess her sin. With calm and reverent demeanour she 
approached the altfir and received the Holy Communion in token of 
her innocence. As she returned to her" place after receiving, she 
turned towards and addressed the Countess Platen, who stood at her 
right hand, and invite(Jher to do the same. But even the black and 
wicked heart of the guilty woman shrank before this supreme ordeal; 
she was unprepared to steep herself in the blasphemy involved in 
such an action; and, muttering some feeble plea about her health, 
she hastily quitted the scene wherein the accused had borne herself 
with dignified tranquillity, and the accusers had entirely broken 
dbwn in their attempts to crush and overwhelm her. 

The Princess’s demeanour at this trying juncture had not been 
wthout its effect on the Elector. Even if the whole of his sus¬ 
picions were not allayed, they were partially so, and he saw no reason 
why there should not be a reconciliation between his son and 
daughter-in-law. His earnest desire was to lull suspicion with regard 
to his own and his son’s part in the affair, and to silence the wagging 
tongues of scandal which were agitating the air—for Konigsmarck's 
sudden disappearance had caused a considerable flutter in society;— 
and while some found it convenient to accept the diligently circulated 
rumour that he had escaped to avoid arrest, there were others who 
affirmed that the bright, the brave, the gallant Philippe had feUen a 
vi<^im to the wrath of the father and son, and that his blood was 
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crying for vengeance from out the depths of the Hanoverian schloss. 
^\gain and again did Ernst August beseeclj his daughtor-in-law to 
reconsider the position, and place before h6r the conditions by trhich 
she might regain her lost footing and reappear as the wife of his 
son, and the dire results that must follow her refusal; but he cpuld 
make no impression on her; her good name, her future well-being, 
even the thoughts of her children, counted as nothing when cpmpared 
with the murder of the mai\she had loved, the horrors of that dreadful 
night, and all the misery and humiliations she had endured since her 
unhappy marriage. ‘ Tell your master,' she said, when she was 
approached by one of his myrmidons with the threat that she would 
be ignoininiously banished from Hanover if she rejected his terms, 
‘ Tell your master that when I turn my back on Hanover, all roads 
will be beautiful in my eyes.’ Although she had often given proofs 
of her resolute spirit, tjiey were hardly prepared for the dauntless 
and indomitable courage with which she faced their threatened ven¬ 
geance, Jfo eaiihly consideration would indue’e her to temporise or 
to move one inch in the direction of submission hr compromise. 
They W(‘re aware if she proved her case and obtained a divorce on her 
own account, tliat they must yield up all the pecuniary advantages 
they had gained by the marriage, that George’s succession to her 
inheritance W'ould be barred, and possibly also the ultimate union of 
Hanover and Cello. A Consistorial Court was therefore called 
together, its members being chosen by the Elector, illegal in its con¬ 
formation, and containing in itself no element whatever of justice or 
impartiality. She was tortured by the visits of lawyers, who strove 
to entrap her into unguarded admissions ; bu^ so slight were the 
evidences they wc^re able to collect of misconduct as regarded Konigs- 
marck, that they abandoned the charge altogether, and his name did 
not even appear in the deed of accusation. The basis—or it were 
more to the p(irj)ose to call it the plot—resolved itself into the 
feeble accusation of incompatibility of temper. Of this, then, she 
was found guilty, and a decree was passed for the dissolution of the 
marriage. Georgo was specifically i)ermitted to re-marry, while she 
was doomed to peq)etual imprisonment, and-she was at once conveyed 
to the castle of Ahlden, surrounded by a staff of domestics selected 
by the Elector and his son, and an armed group of gaolers. The 
most, stringent rules were laid down for her safe keeping, and a 
promise extracted from her father that he would neither ask to see 
her nor communicate with her by any means wliatever—a pledge he 
fulfilled to the letter. Ahlden was a fortified place, and melancholy 
and gloomy to a degree scarcely conceivable. The household were 
bound by an oath to keep her from all communication with the outer 
w'orld, but in order to give her ira^msonment an air of dignity and 
position she received the title of Duchess of Ahlden. 
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There is a curious particular with which we have become ac¬ 
quainted since commencing our sketch—a legend so barbarous in iti^ 
essence that but we le&med it from the lips of^one intimately ac¬ 
quainted with Hanover’s secret histories we would refuse to receive 
as authentic. The teller, however, has undoubted right to the best 
information concerning i^e convictions of those more immediately 
concerned. The following are the details: Within the innermost 
circles oif the Hanoverian Court it was known to some that the morn¬ 
ing after the murder, and while Philippe lay dead in the room where 
his assassins had borne him, George caused the heart of the victim 
of Madame von Platen’s revenge to be taken from the body, to be 
reduced to ashes, and thereafter to be placed in a small leaden box, 
which in its turn was fitted into a footstool, and that this footstool 
was used by George the First to the end of his vindictive life, and 
that, moreover, it still exists. There is a cold and bloodthirsty 
atmosphere enveloping this action for which there seems to be 
absolutely no parallel in modern story—the fear of forgetting for a 
moment that the dead man was trapped, tortured, silenced, murdered 
—the devilish desire to possess a constant and tamgible presence of 
what was once the spiking of his life, the dead essence of his love, the 
mainspring of his misfortune, and that all this was a joy and a 
pleasure to any human being indicates that the spirit of Nero and 
Caligula still obtain^ed in Hanover in the year of our Lord 1694, To 
us it appeared, when th^ story was first told us, that it was strong 
evidence that George had been privy to the crime; but there is no 
other whatever, and we can only recount the facts as they were 
told to us, and repeat that all other circumstances point to the 
probability that neither himself nor his father was concerned in its 
jierpetration. 

Lord Lexington, who became British Minister at Vienna at this 
time, was instructed at the outset of his embassy to investigate ‘ this 
Konigsmarck mystery ’; and William the Third, in response to the 
Elector of Saxony’s entreaties, had caused inquiries to be made by his 
representative, but with no satisfactory results. By degrees the 
matter faded into the past, no answer was given, and Lord Lexington 
does not seem to have been of much use to anyone. It is a significant 
fact that the Hanoverians destroyed every document that bore on 
the story, and although some affirm that they were unwilling to 
hand down to posterity the proofs of the infidelity of Sophia 
Dorothea, it is surely more probable that they would have preferred 
to do this rather than suffer the ugly doubts to rest upon their own 
conduct, which was the inevitable alternative. 

Little remains to*be told. Political irony decreed that the Princess 
should be treated with the greatest ceremony. She drove daily, 
guarded by a cavalry escort, who surrounded her carriage with drawn 
swords^ Her m6ther was permitted to visit her occasionally, bub 
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|ilways in the presence of the Elector’s spies and dependants. The 
Electoral Prince, ^as is well known, became King of England, 
but this change in his position and life made none in hers. Later 
on, when the remorseless monarch was nearing his end, whether 
it was, as some said, that the prognostications of a soothsayer that 
his oAvn demise would follow closely on hers, and that he deem*ed that 
her life would be safer under his own surveillance, or whether he 
feared to face death with* so black a crime as his life-long persecu¬ 
tion of his wife on his conscience, it is impossible to say ; blit h0 made 
overtures to her of reconciliation and pardon. Thirty years and more 
had elapsed since the events narrated, still loneliness and captivity, 
though they had broken her heart , had not quelled her spirit. Her 
scorn was as scathing, her resolution as unconquerable as in the days 
of yore. ‘ If I am guilty,’ she said, * I am not Avorthy of being his 
wife ; and if I am inn*8cent he is not worthy of me.’ For two and 
thirty years she remained a prisoner within that, dreary^fastness. The 
peasants became used to seeing the sad-looking and beautiful lady as 
she was driven swiftly across Lunehurg heath, guaj^edby the clatter¬ 
ing dragoons. She was kind and generous to tl^ ])oor, and interested 
herself in their welfare; but the one thing needful to make her life 
tolerable—that of congenial companionship—was sternly denied her. 

But the longest day wears to a close, and every traveller, be he 
sinner or saint, arrives at his journey’s ehd at last; and before 
passing through the great black portal of death—that portal that 
shuts out so relentlessly the mysteries beyond—haply he may look 
back on the dusty road and fading landscape wjth a sigh and a prayer, 
humbly trusting that on the other side he may Ineet with mercy, not 
justice; receive pity for his sorrows, not vengeance for his sins. Sophia 
Dorothea then, the consort of George, King of Great Britain and 
Ireland, but not his wife; the mother of the heir to that splendid 
inheritance, but a stranger to her son, finished her weary pilgrimage 
on the 2nd of November, 1726. She had been ailing for some months, 
l)ut her condition had not been thought dangerous, so when she 
turned her tired face to the wall and breathed out her last desolate 
sigh, it caused a mild surprise to those about her. 

She was interred at Celle, in the gloomy vaults of Avhose temple 
she took her place amongst those scions of the House of. Brunswick 
with whom she had been deemed unworthy to associate during her 
Ufe. 


Two centuries have passed since the events which we have tried 
to bring before the reader, and the stair at the foot of which JConigs- 
marck paused before he strode forward to meet his hidden foes is 
ijtill shown in the Hanoverian schloss; and it was believed by many, 
in the days when kings still reigned in Hanover, and dispensed their 
princely hospitality in the royal abode, that on these occasions of 
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revelry and mirtli the pale and impalpable shade of the murdered 
Konigsmarck haunted it| precincts, and had been sgen flitting acrosl 
the courtyard with a bloody mark across its mohth. ^ Further still, 
it was asserted that when Elizabeth von Platen lay dying, a prey to 
disease and stricken ^ith bKndness, her feeble and paralysed tongue 
cried aloud to be delivered from the mute accusing spirit that tor¬ 
mented her death-be-d with its ghastly iiresence, and which, though 
blind to all earthly things, she yet saw. But Philippe remained in¬ 
exorably sitting by her bedside until her own spirit took flight, and 
his shadow only melted away when .she breathed her last. 

]Millicent Erskine Wemyss, 
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PROTECTION^AS LABOUR WANTS IT 


On the eve of a General Election which will place in power the party 
that gets the labour vote, the Premier and the header of the Opposi¬ 
tion both express anxiety for further information upon the one ques¬ 
tion that excites any enthusiasm amongst the working-class portion 
—the largest portion-^f the electorate. 

Not unreasonalole complaints are made of the incoherence and 
contradictoriness of many of the assertions and ai-^uments of the 
advocates of shorter hours. Amidst all this confusion, one point at 
least has been made absolutely clear. The hopes raised by the trade- 
union revival of three years ago have been a])andoned. Several 
attempts have been made by powerful unions to secure an eight hour 
day, and all have failed. Consequently the eight liours movement is 
now a movement for the reduction of woryng hours by legislation. 
Another point, which it is the object of this paper to make clear, is 
that while Free Trade means unrestricted competition, the eight hours 
movement shows that the working classes qre strongly in favour of 
competition being restricted. 

The number of the supporters of the eight hours day has so much 
increased, and their zeal become so much hotter, that even the most 
determined of the opponents of the project cannot doubt that it 
must shortly either be resisted by serious argument or prove tlic 
cause of incalculable disaster to our country. The question is being 
resolutely pressed by constituents upon candidates, many of whom 
will find themselves returned to the new Parliament pledged to vote 
for various applications of the eight hour programme, and at the same 
time pledged to principles directly opposed to it. Candidates who 
worship the fetich of unrestricted competition and yet, forgetful of the 
examples of Bright and Cobden, profess affection 'for trade-unions, do 
little mischief beyond still further degrading the word ‘ politician; ’ but 
members who try to combine eight hours legislation with * buying in 
the cheapest market ^ as a national policy must do an immense amount 
of harm. It is therefore quite time to understand what this move¬ 
ment really signifies, and to ascertain what would be entailed by its 
success. 

The candidate who Jbas to excuse himself to his wealthier con¬ 
stituents for swallowing the eight hours shibboleth, usually alleges 
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'that the workman desires shorter hours solely for the laudable 
purposes of attending mechanics’ institutes, visiting museums, and ^ 
reading standard authors, and that the labourer fs prppared to pay 

for this increased leisure himself by iflcreased intensity of toil through¬ 
out its shorter duration. If this were so, if the worker is merely to 
do in less time the same 'work for the same wages, no one could 
object to the change. But would the worker be veiy anxious for’it ? 
It is not conceivable that it would be possible to maintain the same 
output in eight hours, except in the nine and ten hour trades. 
•Incrfeased leisure would be gained, therefore, only by those who have 
least physical need for relief, and it would yield very little enjoyment 
if unaccompanied by increase of income. If this were all the antici¬ 
pated benefit, there would be no great enthusiasm for the reduction 
of hours. ^ 

The second line of defence of the unhappy candidate is to declare 
that hours in certain occupations ought to be shortened by law on 
the ground of humanity. But if humanity is to regulate industry, 
the making of w^iite lead, phosphorus matches, and so on, must be 
abandoned altogetheS'. Eight hours of a poisonous trade is nearly as 
bad as nine or ten, and no one can doubt that, if the workman had 
his way, these homicidal trades would be summarily stopped, or be 
permitted only under totally different conditions. 

The fact is that all tj;iese arguments are misleading, and only 
conceal the real issue. The workman, of course, does want more 
leisure, though when he gets it he will spend it in ways neither much 
better nor much worse than those generally adopted by ‘ his betters.* 
Of course the workman.^ants to spend much less than twelve hours 
a day in a chemical works, where his hair turns red and his teeth 
drop out. But the strength and universality of‘ the demand for an 
eight hours day is based on purely economical considerations. 

Now this is the workman’s view of the matter. He has arrived at 
the conclusion that Adam Smith is right in declaring the natural 
wage of labour to be the full produce of that labour, and he is con¬ 
vinced that he does not get it. He puzzles over the problem pre¬ 
sented by the enormous increase in the wealth-producing power of 
this country and the infinitesimal improvement in the condition of 
his own class. He finds that in order to live he must sell his labour, 
his sole marketable possession. He learns that the market in which 
he sells it is regulated by the law of supply and demand. Moreover, 
his commodity is a perishable one. The buyer can wait; the seller 
cannot. He has to make a forced sale of his labour from week to 
week. The facts of his daily life show him that the price of labour 
is high when the supply of it is small, and low when it is large. He 
sees that this is the reason why in times of good trade (and high 
prices) he gets a really higher remuneration. He may turn out 
exactly the same quality and quantity of work each week, but the 
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return he gets for it in the shape of wages depends on the number 
of unemploy^ workmen who are bidding his place. If they be 
few, he can demand and obtain an increase of wages. If they be 
many^ he must eventually accept a reduction. 


This reasoning, which, of course, underties all trade-unionist 
principles, may be wrong, but it undoubtedly is the reasoning that 
prompts the advocates of eight hours. If they are to be opposed, it 
is' this argument which has to be rebutted. 

The workman goes on to argue:— 


If we can get rid of these unemployed competitors, we shall get a permanent 
state of ‘ good times.’ The employer will have to take us on our own terms. 
Instead of our underbidding each other to get work, the employers will have to 
overbid each other to get workmen. We can then get as wages all we produce, 
except just so much as will make it worth the employers’ while 1 $ keep the works 
going. The reduction of working hours will cause the absorption of the unem¬ 
ployed competitors into th«»ranks of the employed, and then the law of supply and 
demand will work out in a very different fashion. We shall get a bigger share of 
the good things of life. * • 


The eight hours movement, then, takes practical shape in an en¬ 
deavour to ‘ rig the labour market ’ in the interests of the sellers of 
labour, by restricting the supply of labour and forcing up its price, 
The workman believes that this cdn be done, and is prepared to accept 
the consequences. What will these be ? 

It is no doubt possible that in the course of lime the workmen in 
America and parts of Continental Europe may demand such an im¬ 
provement of their condition as will raise the price of labour outside 
this country. But if Great Britain is going jbo wait for international 
agreements, the matter is at once relegated* to a very dim and 
distant future. If it is to be a matter of practical politics, we must 
face the facts of competition from abroad, and see what will follow in 
industries where foreign competition (1) does not affect wages; 
(2) comes in the shape of men ; (3) comes in the shape of products 
to our market; (4) meets us in foreign markets. 

(1) Labour employed by the people for the people through the 
national or municipal institutions. Eight hours and a higher wage bill 
in the Post-Office, the dockyards, arsenals, in gas and waterworks 
controlled by town or county councils, means simply so much more 
in the pound on the income tax or the rates. Workmen are unani-i 
mously in favour of this. 

(2) Labour employed in industries which must be carried on 
within this country, s.gr, in locomotion, distribution, building, baking, 
&c. Eight hours and a higher wage bill here means that the cost 
will fall upon the consumer, since each firm ox company wiU be in 
exactly the same position as before— vis-a^vis with its competitors. 
Prices will rise no doubt; but the workman does not wttnt cheap 
bread or cheap locomotion jat the price of cheap labour—^that is, at 
his own expense. 
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It is possible that the place of natives now employed in this 
class of industry might 1^ taken by the immigraticyi of foreigners 
attracted in enormous numbers by the hope of getting a shorter 
labour-day, and willing to work for wages which the Briton thinks 
miserably low. ' 

The British workman is not afraid of the competition of the 
foreigner ^on equal terms. If such foreigner is employed because, 
at 24s. for forty-eight hours' work, he is r^lly worth more than the 
^Britpn, the Briton doesn't mind. '•He will take the foreigner into his 
union, and back himself to beat him ‘ at even weights.’ But if such 
foreigner is employed because, being an equally good workman, he is 
willing for 245. to work for seventy-two hours and so be worth 36s. to 
the employer—or, being worth 5d, per hour to the employer compared 
with the Briton at 6cZ. an hour, offers to work for 4(Z. an hqur, the 
Briton thinks that he is justified in excluding Wuch a foreigner from 
the country. Aff workmen feel to such foreigners as trade-unionists 
feel to ‘ blacklegs ’ and as the doctor of medicine feels to the unqualified 
quack. The Britis^^ workman will vote for the most rigid exclusion 
of the foreign ‘blaclgleg' or unfair competitor, as surely as his 
Australian brother votes for the exclusion of Chinese or Kanaka labour. 

(3) Labour employed in industries which are not by their nature 
protected in our own markets from the competition of the products of 
foreign labour, and are so pressed by that competition that an increase 
in wages in Great Britain would drive the British product out of the 
home market. 

The workman is fully Aware that the cry of ‘ foreign competition ’ is 
often falsely raised. 'W'hen a British firm cannot hold its own in the 
home market, it must be owing to one of three causes: (a) the 
superiority of foreign firms in enterprise or resources—and he has no 
wish to protect the British employer from the results of his own in¬ 
competence ; (6) the superiority of the foreign country as regards 
climate or position for that particular industry—and he has no wish 
for legislation that would make futile attempts to alter this; (c) the 
lower standard of comfort amongst foreign workmen that allows them 
to accept, for equal amounts of work, a lower wage than the Briton 
thinks satisfactory—and against this he has the strongest wish to be 
protected. He sees no difference between the result upon himself of 
the competition of underpaid foreign labour, whether it is employed 
in Bethnal Green or in its native country. And he is perfectly 
logical in maintaining that, just as he wants the trade-union to pro¬ 
tect him from the unfair competition of the blackleg, whether 
British-bom or pauper alien, he wants the Legislature to protect his 
products from the competition of the products of ‘ blackleg ’ labour 
outside this country. - 

(4) Labour eArployed in indnsMes depending for their existence 
on foreign markets. The British workman here again believes that, 
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man for man, he can beat any foreigner competing on level terms. 
He knows thal^ to take a notorious instarjjpej.in the cotton trade the 
English fimis that are equipped with the best machinery, the largest 

capital, and the wisest administration, can hold their own, even if 

compelled to meet a higher wage-bill. Hh does not see why he 
should suffer because his employer has to cut down wages in order 
to supply the deficiencies of the firm in machinery, credit, or enter¬ 
prise. But, again, if it’be shown that it is the comparatively high 
English wage only that destroys the export trade, he is quite wjlling 
to meet that difficulty by bounties. If, on the contrary, the trade be 
one for which this country is naturally unfitted, he is willing that it 
should be abandoned, knowing that the workmen employed in it will, 
under the eight hours system, find vacancies ready for them in the 
trades for which ov^r country has unrivalled advantages. 

There is no escffpe from the conclusion that the Eight Hours 
Movement, if it means anything, means a ^revival of Protection in 
this sense, but so, of course, does trade-unionisii\ if carried to the 
point at which alone it can be effective in rai^ng the condition of 
the mass of the workers who are not already protected from competi¬ 
tion by the skill required for their trade. No doubt the theory of 
Free Tmde is unassailable when it is stated to mean that it is true 
economy that all goods should be produced in the countries where 
they cost least in lahonr. But the advceates* of Free Trade have 
forgotten that, in the present system of industry, this saying merely 
means that goods should be produced where they cost least in 
^oagea. It is to this practical result of Free Trade tliat the working 
class in every country (not excepting our own) is absolutely opposed; 
and the ascendency of the workmen in politics means that the 
Liberal party must bum its idols or spend forty years in the wilder¬ 
ness. 

There is another consideration which is not perhaps present in the 
necessarily limited view which workmen take of the subject, but mdst 
weigh with all who, like myself, see in our Empire the makings of 
an irresistible force on the side of true freedom and progress, and 
therefore wish to see it strengthened. That Empire contains within 
its boundaries the variations of soil and climate which would enable 
it to supply all its needs within its own borders. The colonies must 
find in their alliance with us some material benefit, and that can 
only come from a revision of our trade policy. 


H, H. Champion. 
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• ' DID DANTE STUDY IN OXFORD f 

Scrivi ancor questo: allegrati, 

Makzoni : Cinqua Maggio, 10. 

The entire earth, says Thucydides by the mouth of Pericles, is the 
tomb of famous men. And of the very few Ibr whom this is ab¬ 
solutely true, it is also tyue that knowledge, love, and interest about 
them grow withouji limit in the aftertime. The minute particulars 
that concern them, v^ether of character or circumstance, of experi¬ 
ences or of ideas, are eagerly caught up, and each item that is found 
stimulates the thirst for more. Every one of these adds some finish¬ 
ing touch to a portrait that can never be too highly finished. 

It is for this reason, and this only, that interest will be stirred in 
many minds by the simple Uctof (what is called) tabling the question, 
Did Dante study at Oxford ? But such an inquiry will be strange for 
many, as indeed it may be new for nearly all. And I believe that 
no fresh lights can be thrown upon it, except it be from the text of 
Dante himself. But then arises a misgiving. If the text bears any 
testimony on the matter, how comes it never to have been seriously 
observed by scores of commentators, and by crowds of readers, during 
six hundred years? I think an answer may be found in this ; that, 
whatever be the spurious honours which we pay to our own time, this 
on€*at least is genuine : it has been distinguished by the close and 
searching examination of texts. Witness its Dictionaries and Lexi¬ 
cons as compared with those of other days : its commentaries, in some 
ways on the Bible, more largely on the classics and on Shakespeare. 
I^t us then take heart, and proceed on our way. 

To begin with, it is an admitted fact that Dante studied in Paris. 
This is of itself a salient point. It draws him 800 miles away from 
his own Florence, the centre of culture, and the truest Athens of 
modem tipies. It brings him within three hundred miles of Oxford, 
We know it from , what may be called the almost, contemporary 
authority of Boccacio, jrho was bom in 1313^ eight years before the 
death of Dante. He informs us, in his short biography of the poet, 
(as well as in another place, to which I shall presently refer,) that 
Dwte, during hi^ exile, came to despair of return to Plorence, and 
that in consequent,.he crossed the mountains which divide Italy 
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from Gaul ‘ as best he could/ and went on to Paris. These moun¬ 
tains were without doubt the beautiful Esterelles, which in their own 
portion of the Riviera cut off the line of j^ssage by the coast, at no 
great dlstan'se from the old frontier; and those, who now frequent 
their bewitching passes, may enjoy them all the more from knowing 
that they were once trodden by one of the rarest of human beings, in 
pursuit of that knowledge with which he has so largely eiyiched his 
race. 

It must be admitted that, at this point, we leave (at least for the 
moment) the firm ground of positive and prindary information. ^ We 
have nothing of the first rank to supply its place; and we are largely 
dependent on conjecture and presumption. It must also be admitted 
as probable, that Dante’s sojourn in Oxford, if he made one, was 
carved out of his stay in Paris; for Boccacio seems to imply that, 
when at length he hoped to make his way back to his own city, 
through Henry of Luxembourg and his expedition into Italy, it was 
from Paris that he set out and recrossed ‘ the Alps :/ a name at that 
period in some sense generic, for in another place Boccacio calls 
the Apennines, where they overhang Romagna, ^le alpi di Apennino.’ 
So stands the case against the Oxford sojourn: now let us see what 
is to be said in its favour. And, postponing the full consideration 
of the more direct evidence in the case, I will deal first with what 
is presumptive. , 

Not only do the grounds of general probability supply no pre¬ 
sumption against this extension of the exile’s travels, but they tend 
to support it. The assumptions on historical grounds, which we 
have to carry with us, are, that at this peribd^the thirst for learning 
was vivid and vehement, the sisterhood of universities established in 
a manner now almost entirely lost, the character of Dante in all 
things set upon * thorough,’ and abhorrent of the incomplete. To 
this we have to add the knowledge that, so early as a.d. 1257, a 
Chronicle had recorded that Oxford was the rival of Paris: * that the 
English students, who, alone * from the outside of France had been 
acknowledged in the University of Paris as a ‘ Nation,’ were at this 
time rapidly quitting it in a stream which ran towards Oxford; and 
lastly, that Oxford and Paris were beyond doubt the two first and the 
two oldest of European universities equipped with all the four facul¬ 
ties of Theology, Law, Medicine, and Arts; ® although, as between the 
two, Paris was in all or most respects entitled to precedence. 

Dante was distinguished by a strength of local attachments which 
raised them into local passions: and, apart from this, it is plain, from 
his numerous notices of objects in places with which we know him to 
have been familiar, that he had a vigorous and retentive local organ, 

‘ Denifle, Univeriitaten det Mittelalters bit 1400 A.1)., pp. 240 seqq. 

« Ibid. p. 93. 

* Desifle supplies a table of the dates of the dlfterent foundations. 
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and made habitual use of it. For example. He mentions Paris in the 

poem only twice: * and indicates it in three other passages. To all 

these passages he gives a '^sual colour. A State calafnity there fells 

^ sopra Senna.’ An esteemed teacher, Sigier, lecturefl in ^ Straw 

Street/ (say) the Haymarket 6f Paris. An embarrassment is signified 

by reference to the Parisian Giubbetto, the place of hanging at the 

tiine. Hugh Capet records that his father was a butcher of Paris, 

Noticing the miniatori of Italy the poet, says their art is called 

illuminating in Paris.* The result of the mental habit, of which 

these*^ Parisian cases supply a good example, is one vital to the present 

inquiry. It is this, that we can commonly trace, when he is abroad, 

the limits of his travelling experience by his local allusions. If, 

then, we can find trustworthy signs of a continuous route through 

France to England, we shall have done much, probably all, that is 

essential to our aim. But let us examine more^largely, in the light 

afforded by the poem, the grounds of the proposition that has just 

been laid down. ' 

0 

He is fond of indicating regions by their rivers, rather than by 
cities. He only mentions (with reference to his own time) seven 
cities outside of Italy. Four of these are in Flanders, and I shall 
have to refer to them again. The rivers, outside of Italy, which he 
mentions are fifteen. Only one of them is named with local parti¬ 
culars, and that not amon^ the largest or the most famous. It is 
the Rhone. In the iTifemo, to illustrate a scene, he cites the to\vn 
of Arles on its bank, where the river slackens.® Next we have the 
river Sorgue, which flows into the Rhone at Avignon.^ He names 
also the Is^re, which fells in at Valence, After this we have the Era, 
now the Saone, which makes the principal confluence at Lyons,* 
None of these cities does he name, but only the rivers on which they 
stand. All these are on the line of the Rhone upwards; but at 
Lyons he ends his enumeration, which almost calls to mind the 
modem handbook, and pays us off with a generality for the rest of 
the Rhone,® 

Ed ogni Talle, onde ’1 Rodano h pieno. 

Why this change? Evidently because he travelled no further up 
the Rhone: he had no more use for it. ‘ The blue waters of the 
arrowy Rhone ’ flow eastward from the Lake of Geneva as far as 
Lyons. But he did not, stop in Lyons: he had to reach Paris^ 
and the Saone leads him onward towards the North. Thence he 
passes over to the bead waters of the Seine, or as' the verse says 
c vide Benna. There the description' and the journey end. True, 
as it stands in the text, all this following of the Rhone upwards is 

21; X3t. B?.' 

X. na. ^ lUd, iso. < Giubbetto,’ xiii. 161. Patg. xx. 

li2. Par. vlil. 59- • Ihid. vl 59. • Ibid, 
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ascribed to ,Caesar: but tbe journey of Caesar is described through 
the experieuce of Dante. Caesar’s movement is nowhere else given 
unless by slight §nd vague allusion. 

I have dwelt upoi?. this case as it supports and illustrates my pro¬ 
position that Dante’s local allusions outside of his own country are 
supplied by his experience in travel, an(^ consequently eiiable us to 

trace Ms personal movements. All Ms other kindred references are 

entirely general, and embrace only the great and famous waterways 
of Europe, as when he names the Danube, or tbe line of the Moldava 
and the Elbe from the Danube country to the northern sea, • We: 
may, then, fairly say that, supporting and supported by the testimony 
of Boccacio, we have landed Dante safely in Paris to pursue his 
studies. Doubtless he had learned law at Bologna; but for the great 
schools of theology, and to enrich the Paradiso, he had to pass 
beyond the Alps. - 

Now let us see whether the propositions thus established will 
not carry us somewhat further. In connection wCth contemporary 
history, Dante mentions, as I have said, only seven towns outside 
of Italy. Four of these are in 'Flanders. Of itself a significant fact; 
for what had Dante to do with Flanders ? l^is only: it hung on to 
the history of France through the forcible occupation of it in 1399 
by Philip the Fair. This, says Dante, was odious to the country, 
and they would avenge it if they could.*® 'Npw let us notice the 
manner in which he expresses his idea, aifd who, for him, constitute 
the country;— 

. Ma se Doagio, G nan to, Lilia, e Bruggia 

Potesser, tosto no farian vendetta. 


Why docs Dante select these four Flemish cities, and these only, 
as desirous to throw off the yoke ? Douay at least, one of the four, 
has only been known to us as an inconsiderable place. Guided by 
previous experience of the poet’s ways, we can only give one answer 
to the question I have put. lie names them because he had seen 
them. And how had he come to see them ? Examine the map, and 
we find that the four towns all lie in one line for a person travelling 
northwards through Flanders from the French frontier. In the verse 
I have quoted, the only deviation from the geographical order is tlrnt 
the successive stations are Douay, Lille, Ghent, and Bruges; whereas, 
in the line, Ghent is placed before Lille. ' So Dante had himself 
travelled this road, and had been at Bruges. Not, certainly, to re§t 
there, any more than at Lyons. But Bruges was a point of the QOi^t; 
the point from which, according to Dante, persons might take the sea. 
It is connected by a canal with Ostend: and whether it were then so 
connected or^ not, we shall presently find it to be bfeyond dispute, 
that Dante viewed it as a point on the line of coast . We have now at 


* *• Pnrjf. XX, 46 . 
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any rate conducted him safely from the Esterelles through France 
(according to every rational likelihood) to the border of the northern ' 
sea. Nor do we here yaxt company with our ilfustrious friend. 
Bruges could not be for him a terminus: it could only be a roadside 
station. ^ 

In the. fifteenth canto,of the Inferno, Dante has occasion to 
describe how he and his guide found a roadway constructed along 
the margin of the burning sand, so that iihey were protected from 
the flakes of fire that continually descended upon it (c. xiv.). 
This <roadway he compares to sea walls, such as were erected by the 
Paduans to protect them from the floods of the Brenta, or such as 
beat off lide and storm along the coast between Bruges and the 
place he calls Guizzante, which is now interpreted, by ruling authority, 
to be Wissant. This name has passed out of recollection ; but the 
place appears to have been fifteen kilometres,^r nine miles, south¬ 
west of Calais, and to have been in ancient times the port, or a port, 
of departure for fengland. The lines are these : **— 

f 

Quale i Fiamminglii tra Guizzante e Bruggia, 

Tenfi*iido il fiotto, che 'nver lor s’ avventa, 

Fanno io schermo, perchd ’1 mar si fuggia. 

The agents, it will be observed, are the Flemings ; and it appears 
that the whole of this coast was at the time reckoned to belong to 
Flanders. Now, in formei instances, the mere collocation of local 
names, without distinctive signs attaching to them, has appeared to 
warrant our treating them as indications of Dante’s route. But in 
this instance the evidence is highly circumstantial, A kind of sea 
wall, used along a line*of Flemish coast to beat back the main, is 
cited to convey an idea of another protecting wall, which sheltered 
him in a Circle of the Inferno. But no poet, when seeking to give 
an idea of a visual object through the presentation of another visual 
object, would employ as the vehicle of his illustration any such 
object but one with which he had been actually conversant. I 
therefore do not see how the inference can be avoided, that Dante 
had himself sailed along the coast of Handers between Bruges and 
Wissant. It does not foUow that he landed from Ostend at Wissant. 
He must have had an aim in his voyage; this was not his route 
homewards; England, on the other hand, was there before him. 
This England was, indeed, in many senses a remote and isolated 
object, but not in an academical sense, and Dante’s journey was 
academicaL Communion between England and France was established, 
the road frequented, and the movement of the day was towards 
England, which means towards Oxford, for Cambridge at this date, 
even if it enjoyed full academical existence, had not yet attained to 
fame. Bational probability binds us to suppose that he passed from 

" J»r/. XV. 4.- '*8ee Scartazzlci in Icc ; and Dean Plnmptre. 
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^ Ostend by an ordinary and practicable route. Considering the znfitter 
geographically, ilje most straightforward sqjpposition is that he may 
have sailed up the Thames. ^ 

Let. us see, then, what indications Dante gives us that he had any 
knowledge of England. The island lay ^outslide the grand central 
movements of the Continent, which had the German or Western 
Empire for their pole. Dante does not usually, I think, re*fer to con¬ 
temporary history, outsiAe the range of that central movement, 
without some special reason. If, then, he refers to English history, • 
this raises, at the very least, a faint presumption that he had been in 
England, 'if he refers to a local usage, something is added-to that 
presumption. If he names a local object, if he employs his favourite 
method of local indication b}^ introducing a British river, there is a 
further addition. If his historical references, when they are purely 
English, are also contemporary, again something is added to the force 
of the evidence. The fact that he does not name t^e University of 
Oxford in no way detracts from it; for neither does be an 3 rwhere name 
the University of Paris, where we know that he studied, and perhaps 
studied Ioi^'J^, ♦ • 

His dif^ct references to English history are three. First, he 
mentions Henry the Third, who died in 1272, and calls him*ii re della 
semplice This king was a foe to English liberty, nor would 

this be resented by Dante; but, resembling'Charles the First in both 
respects, he was a friend to refinement and to culture, which pro¬ 
bably enlisted the sympathies of Dante on his behalf, and in the 
copious list of his faults there is nothing* that clashes with the 
eulogy I have cited, or finds him guilty of proluseness in luxury and 
display. More remarkable is the second passage, in which he refers 
to the wars between England and Scotland under Edward the First, 
who is strictly his contemporary. He impeaches for their pride ahke 
Edward and his opponent Eobert. 

r 

Li si vedri la superbia die asseta, 

Clie fa lo Scotto o T IiigLilese folle 
Si, die lion ptid soilrir dentro a sna meta. 

In these wars Edward the First was the aggressor; but the Scotch" 
made retaliatory invasions. The justice of a war cannot prevent its 
barbarising consequences; and the effect of this contest had bfeeu 
to destroy the vigorous civilisation that had axisen on the Scottish 
border.*® Such conflicts were not world-historic; they were purely 
locah Dante, little concerned with details of the historic ahuanack 
in an obscure comer of his Imperial Europe, sees the mischi^, and re¬ 
probates the pride that was its cause. But it is very little probable 

» vii. 130. • » Green’s i. 267. 

Kot Edwiurd the Second; see Scartazzini in Par, zix. 121-3. 

Sir Walter Scott, Border Antiquities^ 1, iliz. 
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he would have seen the mischief at all, far removed as it was' 
from the circle familiar ig his ideas, unless he had seen it as a visitor 
to England and then taken advantage of it amon§ his illustrations. 
And hia remark on British pride has, I think, but one noteworthy 
parallel, outside of Italy, in the poeprif It is where he denounces 
French vanity, under cover of a censure on the Sienese.*® He there 
derived hft materials of observation from personal residence in Paris. 
Is it not probable, and with a high probability, that his censure on 
England, or on Britain, founded on an analogous form of experi¬ 
ence ? It looks like one o£ those notices, charged with local colour, 
that are. so singularly characteristic of the poet who, more than any 
other, told, nay lived, his life in his works. 

Besides these, he has two references which may be described as 
indirect: tljat is to say, cases in which an English incident is 
accessory to the history of a continental personage. Of these there 
are two, only oiSe of them contemporary. In the twelfth Canto of 
the Inferno are recorded the crimes of those who had committed 
outrageous crimes of violence. One of them, in melancholy pre¬ 
eminence, stands apart from the rest. It is Guido da Monforte, who 
had avenged the death of his father, Simon, ihe great Earl of Montfort, 
slain in the battle of Evesham' on Henry, the nephew of Henry the 
Third, and cousin of Edward the First. The aggravation of the crime 
lay in this, that the assassination was committed in the Church of 
San Silvesiro at Viterbo, when ihe unhappy victim was engaged in 
receiving the Host at the altar. The body was embalmed, and the 
heart placed in Westminster Abbey, on the tomb of Edward the 
Confessor ; according‘to others, on a column at the head of London 
Bridge. There, as we learn on this (I believe) solitary testimony of 
Dante, it was an object of popular veneration. But observe, again, 
the local colour which he gives to his description. The heart is 

Lo cor, che in sul Tamigi ancor si cola. 

The mere mention of the Thames by Dante is a notable fact; for 
nowhere else, outside of Italy, does he name a river theretofore so 
Unknown to fame and of such secondary imi^K)rtance, unless in con¬ 
nection with his own travels. Except in this case, the rivers named 
by him, and unconnected with his personal knowledge, are either great 
waterways, or streams historically famous. They are, in Asia, Tigris, 
Euphrates, Ganges, Indus; and, in Europe, the Danube, the Don, the 
Elbe with its southward trunk, the Moldava, and the Rhine; perhaps 
the Ebro, but the interpretation is disputed.** -The introduction of 
the Thames, and its association with a local contemporary incident, 
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orowus the presmnptive evidence derivable from his other references 
to England, all coloured with local interest, and all of them con^ 
temporary with*Ms own life. 

We bkve also another reference to England made for the purpose 
of illustrating the guilt of Bertram del Bonnie^ a Gascon, who stirred 
up one of the sons of Henry the Second* to war against 'his fath^. 
But this reference is purely incidental, and ^hardly adds to the 
evidence in the case, • 

I must not, however, omit to introduce another argument, which 
seems to me to carry weight. In this and others of the local passages* 

I have cited, they form part of speeches spoken by spirits of the other 
world to Dante in the course of his journey. So they convey know-* 
ledge, or purport to convey it, not from Dante to his reader, JiOu ^ 
Dante himself. Now such information would be bald and meaningless, 
and therefore absurd, ^f it were taken out of a book which Dante had 
not himself opened ; that is .to say, if the places w^e places he had 
not visited. An illustration is meant to iHrow light, and if itself 
unknown, it would only deepen darkness. How could Sordello speak 
to Dante, as an Italian, of the Thames, unless^ante had seen the 
Thames ? I think that the argument, which infers personak know¬ 
ledge in all these cases from local allusion, is raised by the con^era- 
tion now before us almost to the height of demonstration. 

In dealing with the subject of this l|J:tle aessay, I tread in the * 
footsteps of others; of two, and so far as my knowledge goes twoi 
only, both of them highly capable and accomplished men. My friena 
Sir James Lacaita, some forty years back, in a lecture which I heard 
him deliver, but which has not, I believe, be^n printed, did Oxford 
tlie honour of numbering Dante among its students. And the same 
'proposition has been maintained by Dr. Plumptre, the late eicctHent 
Dean of Wells, both in an article in the Contemporary Review, 
and in the notes which he has attached to his translation of the 
lX)em. 

He indeed thinks that Dante visited Cologne, and travelled by 
the Rhine, Now Dante’s mention of Cologne is certainly marked by 
local colour much as in other cases which I have cited. In the twenty- 
third Canto of the Jn/emo, Dante and his guide descend into thei 
seventh Bolgia, Here the hypocrites suffer the punishment of 
carrying leaden hoods, gilded on the outside, which as to their form 
he compares with the hoods of the monks of Cologne.*® They are— 

&tte della taglia ^ 

Che in Cologna per li monaci frssL « 

Without doubt it is implied that Dante had passed through that 
city; and, if so, then, further, that he had travelled up or down the 
Rhine, as it could scarcely have been visited for its own aakej'at that 
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And doubtless it implies a visit vrliicli may very well 

^’lljeen connected -with a passage by the Bhine. But then, if Dahto 
to’England, it is pl^n that he also returned; <ahd he may have 
tu^d both the routes that have been indicated, the one in going and 
, ^3ie other in retumingrf> 

But, while the study of Dante is happily extending among us, 
amd all the incidents of his life form an essential portion of that 
study, the argument respecting his visit, however sound in itself, 
and however distinguished its twin supporters, does not seem as yet 
%o have taken hold. It is on this account that, although the external 
and direct evidence might fairly claim to be of itself sufficient, I have 
endeavoured, by a minute examination of the relevant passages of 
thj 9 ,t^t, to show that we are able to btiengthen it with a corrobora¬ 
tion which, as some may say, reaches, and, as others will allow, 
approaches the character of an independent prq'^f. It will enable us, 
I think, to read the direct testimony in a new light. 

The external evidence is that of two witnesses, one of them 
nearly contemporary, who mentions Britain but not Oxford; the 
other explicitly asseits that Dante went to Oxford, but he is later 
than the poet by a hundred years, 

Boccacio, as I have stated, in his short biography makes no men¬ 
tion either of Oxford or of England. But he addressed a letter to 
Petrarch in Latin hefesamfters, ^vhich presents a quaint mixture of 
«4gure with reality in its recital. He says that Dante, having been 
dafrted by Apollo over the heights of Parnassus, and the like, then 
visited Parisios dudum^ extremoaqve Britannos.^^ Boccacio and 
Petrarch were contemporaries. Boccacio was the first occupant of 
Ihe chair founded by the repentant Florentines in commemoration 
;aQd for the study of Dante. It is stiange that there should be 
«ach a want of agreement bet^veen the biography and the corre¬ 
spondence. Bui it appears that the biography is open to impeach¬ 
ment®® on the score of inaccuracy; and, this being the case, the 
explicit assertion of the letter seepas decidedly to outweigh the silence 
of the Life. And when we have landed Dante at Dover, or even in 
ho^dou, we have only brought him a stage nearer to the end and aim 
journey, which could, at that date, lie nowhere but iu Oxford, 
other direct witness in the case was Giovanni of Serravalle, 
jp and Prince of Fermo. He attended the Council of Constance 
Bishct ig)^ He received there the request of the Cardinal Archbishop 
and, what is much more remarkable, of the English bishops 

g »uiy and Bath, that he would translate the Divi/na CicWimedia 
in prose. The MS. is in the Vatican Library; and a pr&hfe 
ed to the translation, in which he writes as follows t ® 

Vi$» Florence, 1801. p. 176. 

' art, * Boocacio,* vot. iv. p. 607. 

ifUa ItaUam, torn* v. B. 11. Ir. $, note. 

























